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Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Education, 

WashingtOTij  D.  C,  November  15, 18  <  2. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  third  auuaal  report : 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year  has  been  of  extreme  interest. 
However  clearly  its  duties  were  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  eminent 
educators  and  statesmen  who  cooperated  in  its  establishment,  there 
were  many  teacihers,  and  even  school-officers,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
coQDtry,  who  waited  to  see  an  illustration  of  its  work  before  giving  it 
their  approval,  or  making  use  of  its  facilities.  The  increased  interest 
in  the  office,  in  the  past  year's  experience,  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  who  have  come  to  understand  the  place  which 
the  Borean  of  Education  seekTs  to  occupy  among  the  educational  forces 
of  the  country;  and  to  understand  how  it  can  and  should  do  just  what 
can  be  done  nowhere  else,  and  this,  too,  without  interfering  with,  but 
greatly  aiding,  the  other  efficient  educational  forces. 

Rigorously  limiting  all  that  it  undertakes  to  do  by  the  law  under 
which  it  is  established,  it  is  found  that,  according  as  its  duties  are  faith- 
folly  and  efficiently  administered,  they  touch  every  spring  in  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  every  interest  of  each  individual  in  the  nation.* 

The  inquiries  coming  here  this  year  are  specially  gratifying.  They 
give  greater  assurance  than  ever  that  the  thought  of  the  country  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  those  subjects  most  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties  and  the  elevation  of  our  individual  and  natiouiil 
character. 

changes  in  national  inquiries. 

The  supremacy  of  nations  has  long  been  determined  by  their  power 
to  win  in  the  shock  of  battle.  All  eflfbrts  to  ascertain  national  statistics 
were,  therefore,  formerly  determined  by  this  vi^w.  They  counted  only 
the  material  of  war.  Our  fathers  even,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  censuses 
taken  by  the  Colonies,  only  report  (as  for  instance  in  the  Massachusetts 
census  of  1765)  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  families,  number  and 
sex  of  white  persons,  negroes,  and  Indians,  distinguishing  in  the  case 

•  The  general  and  special  work  of  the  office,  as  deflned  in  the  la\v,  is :  Firstj  *'  To 
collect  each  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
m  the  several  States  and  Territories :  '^  Secondly, ''  To  diffuse  such  information  respect- 
hig  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school-systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shaU  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenaDce  of  efficient  school-systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throaghoQt  the  conntiy." 
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of  the  whites  the  number  of  each  sex,  and  the  number  above  and  below 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

But  if  the  supremacy  of  nations  is  to  be  determined  by  any  other 
test,  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  statistics  must  be  turned  in  that  direction  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  nations  have  advanced  in  civilization,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  been  taking  into  the  account  of  their  strength, 
those  facts  and  conditions  which  test  intellectual  power,  moral  power 
commercial  and  industrial  power. 

Figures,  however  dry,  are  now  called  for  in  every  department  of 
inquiry  relating  t^o  the  material  indications  of  human  progress.  No 
statesman  can  exclude  them  from  his  consideration. 

In  1840  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  in  taking  the  census, 
recognized  facts  bearing  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  prog- 
ress toward  this  step  is  well  deserving  careful  study.  Going  back  to  the 
passage  of  that  colonial  law  in  New  England  which  required  the  select- 
men of  the  town  to  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  to  enforce  attention  to  them,  it  will  be  noted  how,  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  the  town-oflftcers  over  the  subject,  il  became  necessary  to  call  in 
the  cooperation  of  the  chief  authority  of  the  colony. 

As  the  Colonies  became  States,  and  States  multiplied,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  law  by  the  State,  providing  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  communities  could  act  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  proved  insufQcient ;  that  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
State  to  take  some  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  communities 
administered  the  law;  in  other  words,  that  school  statistics  should  be 
gathered.  This  action,  increasing  and  extending  itself  from  1825,  re- 
ceived a  special  impulse  from  the  revival  of  education  between  that  date 
and  1840,  when  it  culminated  in  demanding  that  the  nation  should  iu 
its  census  take  some  cognizance  of  these  facts,  so  primary  and  essential 
in  every  adequate  account  of  its  forces. 

But  however  much  could  be  made  out  of  the  census  in  this  particular, 
it  was  taken  only  once  in  ten  years;  and  the  conviction  grew  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  more  frequent  observations,  and  a  summary  of 
this  class  of  facts,  as  occurring  throughout  the  country,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  duties  as  educators,  and  the 
establishment  of  this  Bureau  naturally  followed. 

Few  things,  if  any,  in  the  census  are  more  perplexing  to  its  Superin- 
tendent than  educational  statistics.  Indeed ,  nothing  can  describe  either 
the  confusion  in  which  these  statistics  were  found  when  the  work  of  their 
annual  generalization  was  undertaken  in  this  office,  or  the  perplexity 
connected  with  any  statement  of  them  which  should  be  useful  in  guid- 
ing the  educational  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  will  beseenby  those  who  take  up  this  report  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
its  statistics  thatwe  have  endeavored  to  use  all  the  trustworthy  sources 
of  information  within  our  reach.  First,  we  have  drawn  upon  the  census; 
secondly,  we  have  masses  of  statistics  reported  directly  to  this  office  from 
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institntions  of  learning,  and  State  and  city  systems  of  instruction.  Bat  as 
auy  oue  undertakes  this  labor,  lie  is  at  ODce  met  with  the  inquiries :  What 
shall  I  aim  to  ascertain  f  What  principles  of  subdivision  and  arrange- 
ment shall  I  adopt  to  secure  my  object!  Looking  over  the  entire  field, 
be  finds  apparently  little  to  aid  and  guide  him ;  he  observes  that  the  edu- 
cational statistics  in  few  countries  are  satisfactory,  and  that,  with  all 
their  differences,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  he  has  to  exercise 
the  most  careful  discrimination  in  adopting  methods  and  principles  for 
applicatiou  in  this  country.  He  reflects  that  if  the  statesman  takes  up 
the  figures  thus  presented,  he  will  inquire  chiefly  for  the  great  generali- 
cations  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  intelligence,  which  show  its  relation  to 
the  questions  in  political  economy,  which  establish  its  power  to  increase 
the  production  of  wealth — generalizations  which  show  how  culture  of 
mind  and  character  affects  all  the  elements  of  progress  that  a  nation  can 
bring  to  its  aid  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  advance- 
ment, whether  within  itself  or  thrown  in  its  path  by  nations  around. 
He  reflects,  too,  that  while  the  educator,  the  teacher,  or  school  ofiicer, 
may  find  the  same  generalizations  of  great  value  in  enforcing  the  obli- 
gations of  the  community  to  education,  and  in  determining  the  amount 
which  each  shall  do  in  this  direction,  there  must  be  included  for  their 
purposes  all  those  details  which  go  to  determiue  the  fitness  of  metbods, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  the  choice  of  furniture,  the  sources  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  minutiae  of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  exam- 
nation  of  the  entire  relations  of  the  questions  of  education  to  the  public 
welfare  can  not  be  limited  to  those  classes  of  persons  who  are  chosen  to 
make  laws,  either  in  the  national,  State,  or  municipal  councils,  or  who 
are  selected  to  administer  the  laws  or  to  adjudicate  cases  under  them. 
These  questions  have  a  direct  interest  for  every  citizen,  whatever  his 
rank  or  position  or  occupation,  and  he  has  a  direct  responsibility  in  rel- 
erence  to  their  solution.  Every  dollar  of  property  in  a  city  or  State,  or 
in  the  nation,  is  interested  in  the  burdens  to  be  imposed  upon  it  by 
way  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauperism,  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  for  the  correction  of  the  manifold  evils  which  are  the  sources 
of  these  burdens.  Every  dollar  of  value,  therefore,  is  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  as  the  great  and  almost  the  only  process  of 
prevention  in  the  power  of  civil  government  to  employ,  to  reduce  the 
expenses  resulting  from  crime  and  pauperism,  as  well  as  other  and 
numerous  evils,  which  are  avoided  or  diminished  by  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  intelligence  and  virtue  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  It  should  be 
recognized  as  a  fact,  therefore,  that  every  citizen,  whether  as  an  owner 
id  property,  or  solely  on  account  of  his  rights  and  immunities  as  a 
citizen,  is  deeply  concerned  in  striking  the  balance  between  the  benefits 
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of  edacation  and  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  his  city,  in  his 
State,  in  the  nation. 

And  when  we  have  a  record  of  these  considerations,  which  should 
corantand  the  profoandest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  i>rinciples  of  political  economy  which 
must  be  apprehended  by  the  humblest  citizen  as  the  gnide  of  his  con- 
duct. 

Eiich  is  alike  interested  in  the  question  whether  the  nation  is  growing 
better  or  worse,  whether  property  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  whether 
life  is  shorter  or  longer,  and  whether  he  hiinselt  is  contributing  to  the 
one  result  or  the  other.  And  when  this  circle  of  inquiries  lias  been 
traversed,  should  it  be  found  that  all  questions  of  method  and  Yorms  of 
government,  of  expediency  in  political  economy,  and  all  solutions  of 
problems  of  civil  government,  come  together  and  are  determined  by 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young,  and 
the  «x;tent  and  faithfulness  of  their  application,  of  what  supreme  and 
primary  import<aTice  will  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  pronounce  all 
inquiries  into  educational  statistics  f 

Moreover,  as  the  American  citiaen  contemplates  the  movements 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  recognizes  the  changes  that  are 
entering  into  the  conditions  which  determine  national  progress,  he  can- 
not fail  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the  greater  and  greater  extent  to  which  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  own  Government  are  having  weight  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  He  sees  all  the  oppressions  of  tyranny  and 
caste  yielding  to  the  alembic  of  enlightened  reason ;  he  sees  imperial, 
royal,  and  aristocratic  councils  stooping  to  consider  the  quality  of  men 
as  a  factor  in  the  problems  of  political  economy ;  he  observes  in  all 
civilized  countries  mere  physical  force  going  down  before  brain-power 
and  moral  power ;  that  reason  and  truth  and  right  are  showing  their 
influence  in  proportion  as  light  is  shed  among  communities  and  nations; 
that  changes  in  science  and  intelligence  are  followed  by  corresponding 
changes,  even  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  The  warrior,  in  measuring  his 
foe,  the  merchant  in  trusting  his  correspondent,  the  mechanic  or  artist 
in  looking  at  his  competitor,  and  the  capitalist  in  considering  the  value 
of  the  laborer,  must  estimate  the  other's  intelligence  and  training. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  tests  entirely  satisfactory ;  those  of  read- 
ing, writing,  or  both,  only  having  so  far  been  generally  applied.  But 
all  facts  showing  the  opportunities  for  education,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  improved,  have  their  value ;  and  for  the  United  States, 
year  by  year,  the  reports  of  this  office  are  reaching  more  nearly  to 
satisfactory  results.  Slowly,  according  to  the  inadequate  means  fur- 
nished us,  and  impeded  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  statistics  ajid 
reports  out  of  which  correct  conclusions  are  to  be  reached,  we  are  com- 
ing into  possession  of  that  knowledge  which  may  be  a  fair  test  of  our 
capacity  as  a  nation,  and  the  methods  by  which  our  excellence  and 
greatness  may  be  increase<l  and  the  welfai^  of  our  peoplo/^romQjfed. 
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FACTS   DBBIVED   FROM   THE   LAST   CENSUS.  V 

By  tbe  courtesy  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
yinth  Census,  and  his  assistants,  it  was  made  possible  to  include  in  the 
report  of  this  office  for  the  year  1S71  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  census 
of  1870  most  important  to  educators.  By  the  delay  of  the  present 
report  we  are  able  to  use  the  completed  results  of  that  census,  the 
elimination  of  the  educational  items  having  required  a  great  amount  of 
labor.  The  main  facts  thus  brought  out  in  relation  t6  the  entire  coun- 
tiy  will  be  found  in  ten  tables  among  the  accompanying  documents. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

From  the  census  we  ascertain  for  each  State  and  Territory  the  num- 
ber of  its  square  miles;  its  population  ;  their  nativity,  race,  sex,  and 
parentage ;  its  total  valuation  of  property  and  the  average  of  individual' 
wealth ;  the  number  of  illiterates  between  certain  ages,  and  the  percent- 
age of  illiterates  to  the  population  of  corresponding  ages }  the  number 
of  universities,  colleges,  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  science,  art, 
agriculture,  and  music ;  schools  for  th>B  blind,  the  deaf'  and  dumb,  and 
idiots ;  schools  of  mining  and  of  technology }  private  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  public  schools  of  all  classes,  with  the  number  of  professors 
and  instructors,  and  the  amount  and  sources  of  income  for  each  class; 
tbe  libraries  and  number  of  volumes;  the  number  of  periodicals  of  all 
classes,  illustrated,  political,  religious,  &c. ;  the  number  of  persons  pur- 
Btting  some  one  of  the  various  learned  professions;  the  number  of  pau- 
pers and  the  number  of  criminals.  And  still  further,  to  aid  in  the  use 
of  the  materials  of  the  census,  a  summary  of  the  leading  items  bearing 
on  education  is  given  in  the  abstract  of  material  from  each  State,  hop- 
ing thus  to  add  something,  if  possible,  to  the  effect  of  its  educational 
lessons,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  different  State  educational  officers 
to  work  out  for  their  own  use. 

In  Table  A,  from  the  census  of  1870,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  we 
have  the  area,  the  number,  nativity,  race,  and  sex  of  the  population,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  following  are  the 
Dumbers  for  the  whole  country : 

Area  in  sqaare  miles 3,603,884 

Total  popalation i , 33,558,371 

Pi^aUtiou  to  the  square  mile 10.70 

Kumberof  native  males 16,486,622 

Number  of  native  females.. 16,504,520 

Total  number  of  native  inhabitants 32,991,142 

Komber  of  foreign  males 3,006,943 

Xofflber  of  foreign  females 2,560,286 

Total  nomber  of  foreign  inhabitants 5,567,220 

Knmber  of  \7hite  males 17,029,068 

Niimi>6r  of  vvbite  females 16,560,289 

Total  nam ber  of  white  inhabitants 33,589,377 

Komber  of  colored  (unmixed)  mjiles 2,115,380 

Ktuuberof  colored  (unmixed)  females 2,180,580 

Total  mimber  of  nnmixed  colored  inhabitants v^.---  4.295,960 

Kamber  of  mulatto  males Dig^iioci^y.L:i.pOQ[^7,896 
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Number  of  malatto  females 306,153 

Total  uamber  of  malatto  inhabitanlH 584,049 

Number  of  Chinese  males 1...  56»680 

Number  of  Chinese  females 4,574 

Total  number  of  Chinese  inhabitants 63,254 

Number  of  Indian  males* 12,534 

Number  of  Indian  females* 13, 197 

Total  number  of  Indian  inhabitants* 25,731 

Gensas  Table  B  (appendix)  iDclades  the  parentage  and  total 
wealth  of  the  popalation,  the  average  wealth  per  capita^  and  the  special 
nativity  of  the  foreign-born  population.  The  following  numbers  were 
born — 

»  In  British  America , •      493,464 

In  England  and  Wales 625,457 

In  Scotland 140,836 

In  Ireland 1,855,827 

In  Great  Britain  and  principal  dependencies 3, 115,583 

In  France 116,402 

In  the  German  Empire .* 1,690,533 

In  Austria,  Bohemia^  and  Hungary 74,534 

In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 241,  (>85 

In  China  and  Japan 63,115 

In  all  other  foreign  countries 265,377 

Number  of  inhabitants  of  entirely  native  parentage 27, 666, 356 

Number  of  entirely  foreign  parentage 9,734,845 

Number  of  half-native  parentage 1,157,170 

Total  wealth $30, 068, 51f»,  507 

Average  wealth  per  oapiia $779.79 

For  the  facts  necessary  to  comparisons  between  States  and  sections, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  tables  themselves. 

Having  before  us  the  population  of  the  country,  with  the  race,  sex, 
nativity,  and  parentage,  with  the  square  miles  they  occupy  and  the 
wealth  that  they  possess,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  in  reference  to  the 
degree  of  their  intelligence.  By  computations  requiring  much  time  and 
care,  we  have  the  following  exhibit,  deserving  the  profoundest  consider- 
ation of  every  citizen  and  statesman : 

Total  population  in  1870, 10  years  old  and  over 28, 238, 945 

Illiterate  population,  10  years  old  and  over 5,658,144 

Male  population,  10  years  old  and  over 14,258,866 

Illiterate  males,  10  years  old  and  over 2,003,888 

Female  XH)pulatiou,  10  years  old  and  over 13,970,079 

Illiterate  females,  10  years  old  and  over 3,054,250 

Percentage  of  total  illiterates  to  total  population  of  same  age 20. 04 

Percentage  of  male  illiterates  to  male  population  of  same  age 16. 26 

Percentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population  of  same  age 21. 87 

Total  population  in  1870, 10-21  years  old -. 9,092,945 

*  Only  those  Indians  forming  part  of  the  constitutional  population  arc  here  included. 
The  total  Indian  population  of  the  Union  is  reported  as  383,712. 
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nKterato  population,  10-21  years  old 1,942,948 

Male  popnlation,  10-21  years  old 4,815,^5 

nUterate  males,  10-21  years  old 984,741 

Female  population,  10-21  years  old 1 4,877,080 

mit«at©  females,  10-21  years  old 958,207 

Percentage  of  illiterates,  10-21  years  old,  to  population  of  same  age 20. 05 

Feroentage  of  male  illiterates  to  male  population,  both  10-21  years  old. . .  20. 45 

Peroentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population,  both  10-21  years  old.  19. 65 

Total  male  adults,  1870 •. 9,443,001 

Male  adult  illiterates 1,619,147 

Total  female  adults 9,092,999 

Female  adult  illiterates 2,096,049 

Pereentage  of  male  illiterate  adults  to  total  adults 17. 150 

IVreentage  of  female  illiterate  adults  to  total  females 23. 05 

We  have,  iu  this  exhibit,  several  results  most  significant  and  instract- 
ive,  "Who  can  speak  boastingly  of  American  intelligence,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  over  17  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  of  the  country, 
who  are  essentially  all  voters,  are  illiterate,  and  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  adult  females  (over  23  per  cent.)  are  in  the  same  condition  t  But 
the  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  country,  as  tested  by  the  capacity  to 
read  and  write,  is  not  limited  to  these  adults.  The  census  gives  those 
who  can  not  write,  10  years  old  and  over;  and  those  from  10  to  20 
certainly-  should  not  be  excluded  in  an  eftbrt  to  estimate  accurately 
Ihe  intellectual  power  of  a  people.  Even  those  from  5  to  0,  inclusive, 
though  not  a  great  direct  power  in  this  particular,  yet,  as  being  able 
to  read,  may  be  a  medium  of  information  to  parents  and  other  adults 
aroimd  them,  and  we  may,  therefore,  include  them  in  the  reckoning. 
The  census  does  not  give  those  under  10  who  can  not  write  or  can  not 
read;  but  we  may  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  that  the  same  per- 
eentage holds  good  as  in  the  case  of  those  over  10.  With  these  con- 
siderations for  our  guidance,  we  have,  from  the  figures,  the  following 
results: 

Total  population  of  aU  ages 38,558,371 

Number  under  5  years  old 5,514,713 

Number  5  years  old  and  OFer 33,043,658 

Xurober  10  years  old  and  over .,.  28,228,946 

Number  5-9  years  old,  inclusive 4,814,713 

Number  of  iUiterates  10  years  old  and  over 5,658,144 

Estimated  number,  (20  per  cent.,)  5-9  years  old,  ioclusive,  illiterate 962, 942 

Estimated  number,  5  years  old  and  over,  illiterate 6, 621, 086 

So  that  the  number  5  years  old  and  over,  not  illiterate,  is 26, 422, 572 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  the  same  ages  20. 04 

Per  cent,  of  non-iUiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  same  ages  79. 9(3 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  all  ages 17. 17 

Per  cent,  of  non-illiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  aU  ages..  68. 53 

Per  cent,  of  population  under  5  3'ears  to  population  of  all  ages 14. 30 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  38,558,371  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  of  all  ages,  12,135,799,  or  31.47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  must  be  excluded  from  any  estimate  which  would  ascer- 
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taiu  the  number  who  are  able,  through  reading  and  writing,  to  exchange 
information  with  others  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  How  many  of 
the  remaining  68.53  per  cent,  of  our  entire  population  who  can  read  and 
write  have  any  instruction  in  reckoning,  or  know  anything  of  the  gram- 
mar of  our  language,  or  the  history  or  geography  of  our  country,  or  how 
many  have  completed  the  course  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
how  many  have  received  a  collegiate  or  professional  education,  we  can 
not  tell  as  yet.* 

The  relation  of  ignorance  to  poverty,  or  of  intelligence  to  wealth,  is  so 
impressively  set  forth  by  two  colored  maps  published  in  the  census, 
that  I  have  obtained  permission  from  General  Walker  to  include  them 
in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  for  the  benefit  of  the  educators  of  the 
country. 

TABLE  I  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  pursuing  various 


*  J.  C.  Welling,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Columbian  College,  D.  C,  in  attempting  to 
ascertain  tbe  number  of  coUege  graduates  in  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  presents 
the  following  interesting  results,  (Proceedings  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion 1872,  p.  194.) 

It  is  proposed  to  take  tbe  last  tbree  Congresses  of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  estimate 
tbe  degree  in  wbicb  even  a  nominally  educated  mind  may  be  said  to  bave  pervaded 
tbeir  deliberations. 

Tbe  foUowing  statistics  are  consolidated  from  Dr.  Welling's  text : 


40th  Congreaa. 

,     4lBt  CoDgresB. 

42dCoiigreM. 

1 

1 

1 

t     ^ 
1 

1 

1 

311 
108 
34 

1 

1 

1 

Total  niimber  of  membon 

53 
25 

47 

188 
61 
32 

241 

86 
31 

1 

72 

33 

46 

239 
75 
31 

74 
34 
46 

243 
77 
31 

317 

"NnmbeT  of  collflim  trnwlnAt^M t 

111 

Per  cent,  of  college  flraduates 

35 

"Nnmbflr  of  Harvard  irradnateft ,,„.,-- 

1 
1 
0 

0 
6 

4 

1 
7 
4 

2 

1 
2 

2 
5 

5 

4 

6 
7 

2 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 

3 

Number  of  Yale  fpradnatea 

9 

KitnihAr  nf  Prinfwtnn  irrftflTui,tAA 

4 

Total  of  these  three  oollegea 

2 

10 

12 

5 

la 

17 

6 

10 

16 

According  to  ber  triennial  catalogue  of  tbe  year  1868,  Yale  College  bad  at  that 
time  3,645  living  alumni.  According  to  ber  triennial  catalogue  of  1869,  Harvard  Col- 
lege tben  bad  2,977  living  alumni.  According  to  ber  triennial  catalogue  of  1869, 
Princeton  College  tben  bad  2,446  living  alumni.  Tbe  average  ratios  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  graduates  in  Congress  to  tbe  total  number  of  living  graduates  belonging 
respectively  to  tbose  colleges  at  the  dates  of  1866, 1868,  and  1870,  wben  elections  were 
beld  for  members  of  tbe  popular  brancb  of  Congress,  are  as  follows:  Yale,  1.508;  Har- 
vard 1.145;  Princeton,  1.506. 

President  Welling  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tbe  relation  of  tbe  educated 
classes  to  our  civil  service  except  in  Congress.  In  reference  to  tbe  naval  and  military 
service,  it  will  be  noted  tbat  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  respectively,  are  ex- 
pected to  bo  drawn  from  tbe  graduates  of  tbe  Military  and  NavaLAcademies, 
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learned,  professional,  or  artistic 

1870,  is  316,638,  there  being  in- 

Alabama 5, 

Arkansas 2, 

CaliforDia 6, 

Cunoecticnt 5, 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 5, 

lUiDoia 22, 

Indiana 13, 

Iowa 12, 

Kansas - 3, 

Kentackj 8, 

Looisiana 4, 

Maine 7, 

Maryland    5, 

Massachnsetts 15, 

Michigan 10, 

Minnesota 3, 

Misbiasippi 4, 


occnpations,  according  to  the  census  of 


403 
999 
342 
740 
842 

952 
671 
439 
022 
951 
845 
108 
079 
841 
945 
507 
625 


Missouri 14,662 

Nebraska 1,142 

Nevada 475 

New  Hampshire 3,9:^ 

New  Jersey 7,642 

New  York 46,322 

North  Carolina 4,630 

Ohio 25,742 

Or^ron 1,086 

Pennsylvania 27,082 

Bhode  Island 2,025 

South  Carolina 3,003 

Tennessee 7,325 

Texas 5,787 

Vermont 3,444 

Virgiijia 7,389 

West  Virginia 2,554 

Wisconsin 7,915 

The  Territories 3,600 


TABLE  P  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

Edncational  institutions  and  schools,  as  such,  including  all  grades  from 
the  elementary  to  the  superior  and  special,  professional  and  technical, 
must  do  their  work  exclusively  upon  the  population  from  5  to  24  years  of 
age,  inclusive.  How  much  these  institutions  are  doing,  and  at  what  ex- 
liense^  for  how  many  students,  male  and  female;  by  how  many  instructors, 
male  and  female,  will  appear  in  the  following  summary  of  Census  Table  F : 


CfauMS  of  ixistitatioDS. 


CoIlegM 

Acadcmksfl ......................... 

Schooteof  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Sctnois  of  theology 

Scfaooia  of  agzicaltare  and  science  . 

Commercial  achoole 

Scboohof  art  and  music 

Blind  asylums 

I>e«r  and  dumb  asyliims 

AqrhuDS  for  idiots 

Schools  of  dentistry • 

Schools  of  mining 

Other  technical  sohocds 

Other  priTate  schools 

Xormal  achools 

Other  pablic  schools 


Sdmols  of  aH  chiaaea. 


5 

i 

£ 

r 


son 

1.518 
S6 

es 

OS 
16 
134 

ICO 

fil 

33 

7 

3 

3 

SO 

14,035 

ISO 

13i930 


141, 0S9 


Income. 


I 

'J 

I' 


$S,S75,967 
S06,885 
11,127 
44,673 
558,900 
93,177 
S3, 575 


.9,19S 
51,091 


S,600 
48,817 

163,349 
15, 3U6 

189.  SS7 


3,663,785 


II 

*;  •«  -S 

Isl 


$583,365 
811,589 

8,957 
43,870 

1,477 
199,733 

1,193 

3,000 
400,779 
706,033 
151, 130 


3,000 

7.2:J7 

5;0, 383 

300.980 

58, 554, 537 


61,74(1,030 


i-3  " 


$4,348,143 

4, 800, 133 

108, 164 

603,186 

469,489 

99,988 

783, 316 

408,331 

33,154 

113, 151 

31. 915 

33,600 

43,390 

143,955 

13,963,615 

331, 108 

4,  709,  525 


89,908,903 


#7, 106, 375 

5, 318, 606 

188,348 

780, 6(J8 

1. 050, 866 

398,887 

807,963 

411,331 

443, 135 

873, 365 

183,  054 

83.600 

47,890 

300,009 

13, 696, 146 

547,394 

63,483,279 


95,403,736 
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Cliwaes  of  institations. 


Instructors. 


Male.       Female.      Total, 


Btndents. 


Male.  Female. 


TotaJ. 


Colleges 

Academies 

Schools  of  law 

t>choole  of  medicine 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  agricultare 

Commercial  schools 

Schools  of  art  and  muaio. . 

Blind  asylums 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylams . . 

Asylams  for  idiots 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Schools  of  mining 

Other  technical  schools. . . . 

Other  private  schools 

Normal  schools 

Other  pabljo  schools 

Schools  of  all  classes 


S,9TJ 

8,598 

78 

990 

357 

140 

453 

803 

66 

141 

3 

83 

30 

114 

11,380 

345 

73,039 


3,593 
9 


1 

13,688 

337 

108,687 


3,903 

6,190 

78 

909 

357 

149 

478 

440 

147 

333 

38 

33 

30 

115 

35,077 

583 

183,616 


49.693 

59, 741 

1,667 

6,609 

4,045 

1,573 

17, 473 

8,743 

710 

1,969 

374 

170 

114 

1,911 

353,134 

7,533 

113,519 


34,  l.'>3 

69,663 

6 

137 

50 

817 

1,691 

7,755 

693 

1.563 

313 


141 

373,554 

11,059 

3, 096, 949 


73,644 
129,404 

i.rni 

6,74C> 
4.095 
1,790 
19,163 
10.4118 
1.403 

€8G 

170 

114 

2,052 

73fi,Ci-« 

18. 594 

6. 309.  468 


93,339 


127, 713 


331, 04-2 


3, 631, 996 


3, 587, 943 


7, 209,  9;38 


It  will  be  seen  that  oat  of  the  17,389,784  persous  between  5  and 
24,  inclusive,  there  were  under  instruction  for  that  year,  according  to  the 
census,  7,209,83S,  or  over  one- third.  But  the  number  over  21  who  were 
under  instruction  must  be  very  limited,  perhaps  not  enough  to  afiect 
the  general  result  by  any  appreciable  percentage.  The  population 
between  5  and  20,  inclusive,  numbers  14,507,658,  or  a  little  more,  than 
double  the  entire  number  reported  in  all  the  institutions  of  learning. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  country  was  $30,068,518,507 ;  the  total  in- 
come of,  and  we  may  safely  say  the  total  expenditure  lor,  schools  was 
$95,402,726. 

TABLE  G  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

What  is  accomplished  through  the  various  activities  of  the  country, 
outside  of  the  schools,  to  promote  the  increase  of  individual  and  general 
intelligence  we  can  not  ascertain.  But  the  census  gives  us  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  aid  extended  to  culture  through  the  news- 
paper press  and  libraries.  From  the  seventh  of  the  accompanying 
tables,  drawn  from  the  census,  we  learn  the  following  particulars  iu 
regard  to  libraries : 

Total  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private • 164, 815 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  same 45,528,1);$8 

Number  of  private  libraries 108,800 

Number  of  volumes  iu  private  libraries 26,072,4.i0 

Number  of  libraries  otber  tban  private 56,015 

Number  of  volumes  iu  same' 19,456,518 

Of  these  libraries  " other  than  private"  there  belonged — 

To  the  General  Goverumeot 15— with     305,185  volumes. 

To  S tate  aud  terri torial  governments 53— wifh-     653, 915  volumes. 
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To  eitie0»  towns,  &o - 1, 101— with  1, 237, 430  voPaniea. 

ToeoortA,  Ac 1,07;^ — with      425,782  volumes. 

To  college  academies,  &o 14, 37&— with  3, 598, 537  volumes. 

To  chnrebes  and  Sabbath-schools 38, 056— with  9, 981, 08S  volumes. 

To  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  societies 47 — with     590, 002  volumes. 

To  charitable  and  penal  institutions 9— with       13, 890  volumes. 

To  benevolent  and  secret  associations 43— with     114, 581  volumes. 

Toeiroulating  libraries 1,241— with  2,536, 128  volumes. 

TABLE  H  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

From  the  eighth  of  the  same  tables  we  learn  the  followiug  facts  in 
lelation  to  newspapers  and  periodicals : 

Kamber  of  aU  classes 5,871 

Nomber  of  daily 574 

Number  of  tri-weekly 107 

Number  of  semi- weekly T      115 

Komber  of  weekly 4,295 

Kamber  of  bi-weekly 96 

Nomber  of  monthly 622 

Nomber  of  bi-monthly 13 

Nomber  of  quarterly 49 

Technical  and  professional 207 

DaUy 3 

Weekly 40 

Semi-monthly 11 

Monthly 130 

Bi-monthly 7 

Quarterly 16 

niostrated,  literary,  aud  miscellaneous 503 

Weekly 303 

Monthly 158 

Other 42 

Political 4,333 

Daily 553 

Tri-weekly 101 

Semi-weekly 100 

Weekly 3,5(55 

Other 14 

Beligions 407 

Weekly 208 

Semi-weekly 40 

Monthly 141 

Other 18 

Adrertising,  79;  agricnltnral  and  horticultural,  93;  benevolent  and  sccrot  socie- 
ties, 81 ;  commercial  and  financial,  142 ;  nationality,  20 ;  sporting,  6 421 

TABLE  J  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

Table  J  from  the  census  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  imupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ended  May  31, 1870,  was  110,102,  at  a  cost  of 
tl0,d30,429.  The  actual  numbers  supported  at  the  date  of  taking  the 
census  were  22,798  foreign,  44,539  white  natives,  and  dM)0  colored 
naUvea,  or  76,737  in  all.  Digitized  by  Googl, 
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The  number  of  criminals  reported  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  was,  of 
foreign  nativity,  8,728;  native  white,  16,117;  native  colored,  8,050, 
making  a  total  of  32,901,  while  the  wnole  number  convicted  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  s*ime  date' was  36,562. 

FACTS  FROM  STATISTICS  COLLECTED  BY  THIS  BUREAU. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  any  comparison  made  on  the  basi^  of 
this  report,  that  the  material  in  it  drawn  from  the  census  relates  to  the 
year  1870,  and  that  the  facts  in  the  tables  prepared  from  the  material 
(follected  by  this  office  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  datejpossible,  and 
inserted  in  the  report  as  it  go^  through  the  hands  of  the' printer.  As 
a  rule,  these  facts  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  insti- 
tutions or  systems,  and  reported  in  answer  to  inquiries  sent  out  from 
this  office^  They  are,  therefore,  at  least  two  years  hiter  than  those  of 
the  census,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  recent  than  the  material  presented  under 
abstracts  of  information  from  States ;  and,  as  a  whole,  they  afiford  a 
more  complete  summary  of  tacts  for  the  investigation  of  education  iu 
the  Unit^^d  States  than  any  previous  collection  of  this  character. 

So  far  the  office  has  sought  to  come  into  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  different  classes  of  educational  institutions,  and  to  bring  these  insti- 
tutions into  an  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  to  present  with  regaid 
to  each  as  many  important  items  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  basis  of 
a  correct  judgment,  and  possible  in  generalizations  comprehending  so 
many  details.  Holding  up  steadily  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  in. 
struction,  as  res[)ects  grade — elementary,  secondary,  and  superior — the 
office  has  left  the  respective  institutions  to  place  themselves.  The 
endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  tables  as  dexible  as  possible,  and  to  seek 
on  a  few  most  essential  points  a  nomenclature  under  which  the  largest 
number  of  facts  possible  could  be  generalized ;  and,  wherever  necessary, 
by  notes  and  otherwise,  to  allow  special  statements  and  explanations. 
Yet,  with  all  this  capacity  for  variable  statement,  many  institutions  will 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  themselves  into  any  direct  comparison  with  others. 
I  can  not  doubt,  however,  the  utility  of  these  investigations  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  observe  the  unanimity  of  feeling  upon  this  point  among  those 
interested  in  giving  a  more  solid  foundation  to  our  educational  theories. 

Probably  there  is  no  one,  whether  an  officer  of  a  college,  or  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  school  system,  who  attempts  to  study  these  subjects,  who 
is  not  sur[)rised  at  the  lack  of  records.*    • 

*  For  instance :  The  presiileut  of  a  new  coUego  is  caUed  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
college  shaH  erect  and  control  doi-ujitories,  or  leave  them  to  private  enterprise;  and  on 
looking  around  he  can  tind  only  three  or  four  recorded  opinions  to  assist  him,  notwith- 
standing there  are  behind  us  iu  this  couutry  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  ex- 
perience on  this  i)oint. 

It  is  worth  while  to  uote  what  some  of  the  coHego  presidents  have  just  now  to  say 
upon  the  subject,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  this  office. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  **  Dormitories  are  a  simple  necessity 
for  ns ;  without  them  our  students  could  not  get  rooms  at  reaaouabie  prices.  Wo  have 
ImUt  four  new  ones  within  three  yean*."  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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TABLE  I. 

A  glance  at  Table  I  will  show  the  condition  of  the  account  which  the 
respective  States  are  able  to  give  of  the  children  of  school  ago.  It  re- 
veals the  points  of  snperiority  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  different  State 
systems  of  instruction. 

The  total  school  popnlation  of  the  34  States  reporting  was  12,740,751 ; 
that  of  the  7  Territories  being"  88,097;  and  the  grand  total  12,828,847. 
The  enrollment  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  7,327,415;  in  the  7 
Territories,  52,241;  total,  7,379,050.  The  average  attendance  in  the  28 
States  reporting  was  4,081,509;  in  4  Territories,  28,950;  total,  4,110,525. 
The  number  not  registered  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  4,509,127;  in 
6  Territories,  39,670;  total,  4,608,803. 

The  number  attending  private  elementary  shools  in  the  18  States  re- 
porting in  full  was  350,091;  in  5  Territories,  7,592;  total,  304,283.  The 
nnmber  of  teachers  reported  in  33  States  was  210,002;  in  7  Territories, 
1,177;  total,  217,239. 

In  the  column  of  school  ages  it  appears  that  from  O'to  21  is  the  legal 
school  age  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Peunsylva- 

Pre«ident  Barnard,  of  Columbia  CoUege,  New  York,  says :  "  I  wrote  strongly,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  against  the  'dormitory  system,'  as  it  is  called,  for  colleges.  Having 
tried  the  other  sybtem.  aince,  I  am  not  now  so  strong  as  I  was  then  in  the  views  I  put 
ibrth." 

Bartmontb  College  provides  dormitories  as  far  as  possible  for  bcr  students,  and  Presi- 
dent Smith  favors  this  conrse  for  the  following  reasons  :  "  1.  Students  are  not  subject 
to  the  exorbitant  rents  demanded  by  private  individuals.  2.  Rooming  in  coUege- 
boildings  facilitates  a  proper  supervision  of  the  students.  3.  It  favors  a  proper  esprit 
dt  KorpB  and  tends  to  the  creation  of  a  literary  atmosphere.  4.  The  college  life,  properly  ' 
Ml  called,  becomes  more  distinctive  and  more  intense.^' 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  has  three  such  buildiogs,  and  the  erection  of  a  fourth  is 
contemplated.     President  Chamberlain  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  system. 

President  Chadbonme,  of  Winiams  CoUege,  Massachusetts,  thus  states  the  change  in 
bit  views  npon  the  sabject :  '*  I  formerly  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  students  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  town ;  but  careful  observa- 
tion for  some  years  in  this  college,  and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  luis  convinced 
me  that  the  students  rooming  in  the  college- buildings  do  better  in  all  respects  than 
tboee  who  room  in  town  in  buildings  over  which  the  college  can  have  no  control." 

Prerident  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  thinks  that  "though  dormitories 
IK  in  some  respects  an  evil,  and  an  expensive  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  a  college, 
jet  for  a  college  in  ike  country  they  are  a  necessity." 

President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University,  New  York,  as  the  result  of  twenty 
yean'  experience,  expresses  the  opinion  that  ''dormitories  are  on  the  whole  not 
desirable." 

Repeated  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any  books  or  documents  containing  a 
thoioogh  discnssion  of  this  question  to  the  present  date.  The  late  Dr.  Bethnne,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  Yale  College,  criticised  very  severely  the  dormitory  system, 
denouncing  it  as  barbarous.  Dr.  Way  land,  some  years  ago,  published  a  little  book  on 
ooUegee,  in  which  he  declared  against  the  dormitory  system.  Presideut  Porter,  of 
Tale  CoUege,  briefly  touches  npon  the  subject  in  his  book  on  American  Colleges ;  and 
President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  "Letters  on  College  Government,^*  dis- 
CQHes  the  questaoo.  This  appears  to  be  the  snm  of  the  litoraturo  relying  to  this 
•abject.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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nia,  West  Virginia,  and  Arizona;  from  G  to  20  in  Kentncky;  C  to  18  in 
Nevada  and  Texas;  6  to  17  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  6  to  10  in 
South  Carolina;  5  to  21  in  13  States  and  3  Territories,  namely,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
and  Idaho;  from  5  to  20  in  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Vermont;  5  to  18 
in  New  Jersey;  5  to  15  in  California  and  Massachusetts;  4  to  21  iu 
Florida,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Washington  Territory;  4  to  20  iu 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin ;  and  4  to  16  iu  Connecticut  and  Utah ;  Bhodo 
Island  admits  all  children  below  15  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massaichusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory  did  not  give  the 
sex  of  the  school  population.  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Arizona, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  can  not  tell  the  number  of  children 
eurolle4  iu  schools. 

Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wa^4ling- 
too,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory  can  not  give  the  average  attend* 
ance;  and  the  number  registered,  the  average  absence  of  the  enrolled, 
and  the  average  total  absence  iu  these  States  can  not  be  given. 

The  number  of  schools  and  school  districts  is  not  rei)orted  in  Califor- 
nia, Tennessee,  Arizona,  New  3Iexico,  and  Wyoming.  The  number  of 
pupils  iu  private  elementary  schools  is  not  reported  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Uampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory, 

The  period  of  duration  of  schools  is  not  given  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

The  number  of  children  in  public  schools  is  not  given  in  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and 
Indian  Territory.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  not  given  in 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Indian 
Territory. 

TABLE  n. 

On  looking  at  Table  II,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  balance-sheet  of 
educational  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, it  will  be  seen  how  few  can  give  a  full  and  fair  account  of  them- 
selve§.  What  statesmanship  is  safe  in  legislating  with  so  imperfect 
material  as  a  basis  of  action  as  is  furnished  in  these  respective  common- 

^•eaitbsf  Digitized  by  Google 
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JTeitlier  Alabama,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Ctiili,  Wyoming,  nor  Indian  Territory  can  tell  tlie  amonnt 
derived  fi-om  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  while  Delaware,  Tennes- 
«e,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  t'erritory 
show  no  total  of  income  for  school  purposes  from  any  source.  And 
as  regards  expenditure,  neither  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Keutucky,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Moiitana,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
niiiig,nor  Indian  Territory  can  give  any  details;  and  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Pdontana,  New  Mexico, 
Utab,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  Territory  can  not  give  the  total 
auomit  expended. 

The  total  income  from  taxation  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  from 
wbich  it  is  reported,  is  $55,880,700.31 ;  and  the  total  income  from  all 
soarces  is  $72,033,260.83.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  educational 
objects  is  $70,801,981.83.  Assuming  that  the  States  reporting  the  total 
aid  expend  the  amount  raised  for  school  purposes,  the  total  expenditure 
would  be  $71,810,304.27. 

lu  the  31  States,  having  a  permanent  school  fund,  the  total  amount 
V6  reported  at  $05,850,572.03. 

As  a  deduction  from  the  material  in  Tables  I  and  II,  it  appears  that 
the  public-school  expenditure  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  per 
capita  of  population  of  legal  school  age  is  as  follows : 

FMio-^diool  expendititre  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  per  capita  of  population  of 

legal  school  age. 


State  or  Territory. 


Maaacbiiaetis  .. 

Kerada 

California 

ComiecUeat  .... 

X«brai^ka 

New  Jersey 

F^Dsylvania  .. 

luwa 

Illinois 

Micbigao 

Khode  IsUDd*.. 

Vermout 

Texas  

KewYork 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

Iwluuia 

Uhmesota 

WiaeoDsiii 

Maryland 


Amount. 


120.050 

19.893 

12. 133 

11.652 

10.447 

8.932 

8.540 

8.528 

a  521 

7;  355 
7.160 
6.772 
6.398 
6.393 
6.352 
6.056 
5.636 
5.504 
4.588 
4.399 
4.303 


Year. 


1872 
1872 
1H72 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1872 


State  or  Territory. 


Oregon 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Florida » 

Alabama 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Colorado  Territory  ... 
District  of  Columbia. . 

Idaho  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Teri'itory 


Amount. 


$3. 832 
3.745 
3. 4()4 
2.854 
2. 757 
2.258 
2.245 
2.223 
2. 159 
2.059 
1.447 
1.349 
687 
654 

15.003 
15.155 
9.174 
8.667 
4.346 
3.381 


Year. 


1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1972 
1871 
1872 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871 


*ThF  tspcadltnre  in  Bhode  Island  is  asMimed  to  be  for  a  sobool  population  firom  5  to  15  years  old. 
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The  average  monthly  wages  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  as  follows : 


State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Female. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Female. 

Alabama 

4(42  50 

(42  50 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

$57  34 

$32  43 

Arkansas ......  .... . 

California 

74  58 
6(5  56 

60  69 
32  69 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

25  00 
42  00 
50  00 
41  71 
39  72 
35  00 

20  00 

Connecticut 

29  00 

Delaware  ....  ...... 

Oregon 

40  00 

Florida 

30  00 
55  54 
50  00 

30  00 

38  37 

39  00 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

34  60 

Georgia , 

39  72 

Illinois  ........ .-.-. 

35  GO 

Indiana - 

Iowa .---  -- 

36  04 
40  20 

29  32 
31  50 

Texas 

KansM 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

30  32 
34  95 

28  21 

Louisiana 

65  00 
33  17 
45  83 
85  09 
49  92 

37  39 
58  90 
35  00 

38  50 
116  53 

37  56 

65  00 
14  40 
45  83 
32  39 
272  1 
24  57 
58  90 
35  00 
3:}  48 
88  73 
24  33 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

32  15 

Maine 

Maryland 

Arizona  Territory . . 
Colorado  Territory.. 
Dakota  Territory. . . 
District  Columbia  . 

Idaho  Territory 

New  Mexico Ter.... 

100  00 

69  00 

55  00 

109  50 

162  50 

Massachusetts 

Michicran  -  ....... 

75  00 
54  00 

Minnesota 

32  00 

Mississi  Doi .......... 

70  00 

Missouri 

162  50 

Nebraska. ........... 

Nevada 

Utah  Territory 

New  Hampshire 

Washington  Ter.... 

36  00 

30  00 

R^SUMlS  OF  FACTS  RESPECTING  STATE  SYSTEMS. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  of  State  school -systems,  reference 
is  also  made  to  the  abstract  of  State  and  city  reports  on  edacation  iu 
the  first  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Only  the  briefest  notice  can  be  given  here  of  the  progress  upward  or 
downward  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Maine  has  abolished  county  supervision,  but  increased  the  tax-levy 
for  schools.  Massachusetts  has  not  yet  effected  a  levy  of  a  tax  by  the 
State,  nor  is  there  any  school  supervision,  save  that  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  secretary  and  other  agents  of 
tlie  State  board  of  education.  In  Connecticut  a  compulsory  school-law 
has  been  enacted,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  produdng  a  favorable 
effect  upon  school  attendance.  The  abolition  of  tuition  fees  in  Kew  Jer- 
sey has  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  public  instruction. 
In  Delaware  there  has  been  increased  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation; but  tliis  State  has  not  yet  effected  any  change  in  legislation, 
and  has  no  State  supervision,  nor  as  yet  any  legal  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  children.    Maryland  appropriated,  by  her  last  legisla- 
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tnie,  650,000  for  the  edacatioD  of  colored  children  in  the  State,  outside 
of  Baltimore,  leaving  Delaware  and  Kentucky  the  only  States  that  have 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  this  class  of  children.  The  progress  in 
Virginia*  has  been  great  in  the  majority  of  counties,  and  deserves  care- 
ful study  by  all  the  States  in  the  South  still  laboring  under  similar 
difficalties.  In  North  Carolina,!  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see the  inaction  in  country  districts  is  deplorable.  In  the  towns  and 
centers  of  population  some  important  progress  has  been  made ;  that 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
being  especially  noteworthy. 

Correspondence  with  this  office  indicates  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  individual  interest  upon  the  whole  subject  of  education,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  features  looking  toward  universal  elementary  instruction. 
In  Tennesseel  it  is  hoped  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  will  pro. 
dace  more  satisfactory  legislation,  probably  restoring  the  State  system, 
and  the  means  of  State  and  county  supervision,  and  some  measure  of 
Btate  aid  to  county  effort.  In  Kentucky^  the  increase  in  educational 
interest  has  been  very  great.  Special  acts  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  providing  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  Louisville 
and  some  of  the  other  cities.  Alabama  has  remained  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  for  several  previous  years  5  but,  as  there  is  no  authority  for 
aoflieient  local  taxation,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  provision  even 
Isr  elementary  instruction.  In  Arkansas||  the  school-system  has  not 
maintained  the  encouraging  auspices  with  which  it  was  inaugurated'. 
Mississippi  has  made  good  progress. 

*The  State  Boperintendent  stimalates  to  stUl  greater  effort,  informing  the  people  that 
they  spend  abont  twenty  millions  a  year  for  whisky  and  dogs,  while  only  one  million 
is  asked  for  edaeation. 

tBey.  N.  B.  Cobb|  in  an  address  at  an  edacational  convention  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina^  February  12,  quoting  from  a  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Mr 
Mclrer,  gave  the  amount  of  $155,393.96  as  expended  for  publio  instruction  in  that 
State  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872;  and  stated  that  the  estimated  number 
of  dogs  in  the  State  was  200,000,  or,  as  some  thought,  153,000,  whose  average  cost  was 
fifty  cents  per  month,  or  |6  per  year,  making  a  total  expense  of  $918,000,  or  about  six 
times  the  entire  expenditure  for  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

t  Education  in  Tennessee  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  departure  from  the  State 
of  Bev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  principal,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  superintendent,  of  the 
Lookout  Mountain  institution. 

The  "  Jubilee  Singers,"  a  company  of  colored  students  of  the  Fisk  University,  led 
hy  Mr.  White,  treasurer  of  the  institution,  have  cleared  by  their  concerts  in  the  past 
two  years  $40,000,  which  is  for  the  erection  of  college  buildings;  they  go  to  Europe  to 
prosecute  their  labors. 

As  this  report  goes  through  the  press,  information  is  received  that  the  legislature  has 
passed  a  new  school-law,  containing  the  provisions  above  referred  to,  and  that  Hon.  J. 
}L  Fleming  has  been  appointed  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

)  A  bill  baa  been  under  consideration  in  the  legis\iture  providingi  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  children  throughout  the  State,  but  its  passage  is  considered  doubtful. 

|.Hon.  A.  P.  Searle,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  superintendent  of  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict (oomprisiog  seven  counties)  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  writes :   **  There  is  a  marked 
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In  Loaisiana,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  progress  was 
favorable.  Texas,  the  last  of  the  Southern  States  to  act,  in  spite  of  ap- 
palling obstacles,  has  made  great  advancement;  bat  the  opponents  of 
universal  education  threaten  to  overthrow  all  that  has  been  done.  In 
Florida,  while  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  some  sections  of  the 
State,  in  several  localities  excellent  schools  have  been  sustained  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  sentiment.  The 
revised  school-law  is  successfully  going  into  effect  in  Illinois,  and  the 
State  school  superintendent  has  advised  a  check  upon  the  tendency  to 
large  investments  in  school-buildings,  counseling  moderation. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  school-system  in  Missouri  should  still  remain 
in  peril  after  all  it  has  already  accomplished  for  the  State ;  but  its  Mends 
are  hopeful  that  none  of  the  efforts  to  secure  legislation  which  shall 
destroy  its  efficiency  can  finally  prevail. 

A  lack  of  means  is  an  obstacle  universally  encountered  by  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  South,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
there,  like  that  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  the  various  institu- 
tions aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  other  benevo- 
lent organizations,  are  due  to  outside,  northern  liberality. 

Among  the  effective  cooperative  instrumentalities  is  the  Peabody 
fund,  disbursed  under  the  wise  supervision  of  that  eminent  educator, 
Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  on  the  far-off  Pacific  coast,  the  signs  of 
excellent  progress.  The  course  of  education  in  California  is  steadily 
forward.  Oregon  has  put  its  school-fund  in  better  shape,  and  created  a 
State  board  of  education,  and  provided  for  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Hon.  S.  C.  Simpson  has  been  appointed^  to  this 
office.  This  leaves  Delaware  the  only  State  in  the  Union  without  any 
provision  for  State  supervision  of  education.* 

change  in  the  people  of  these  moontain-coanties  daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
regard  to  schools.  UntU  1868  free  schools  were  almost  unknown.  They  are  now 
established  in  every  counf  y  of  the  district,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  is 
far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expeotations.  They  have  raised  ftinds  to  carry  on  schools ; 
and,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  district,  where  the  population  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  school,  children  travel  several  miles,  carrying  provisions  with 
them,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  scholastic  population  of  the  district  is 
17,639.  Of  this  number  about  15,000  attend  schools.  The  attendance  of  1872  is  double 
that  of  1871.  The  number  of  teachers  is  323.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  eneoun- 
tered  in  the  organization  of  schools  is  the  distinction  that  is  made  between  white  and 
colored  children. 

**  Owing  to  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  separate  schools  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  some  districts,  doubling  the  expense ;  while,  if  this  distinction  were  not  made, 
one  teacher  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  The  prejudice  of  the 
people  against  free  schools  is  fast  dying  out.  Where,  a  year  ago,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  teachers  wiUing  to  take  charge  of  them,  the  best  teachers  are  now  offering 
their  services.  This  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  people.  Public  examinations  of 
teachers  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  with  success.'' 

*  While  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  this  office  is  notified  of  the  passage  of 
a  compulsory  school-law  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  form  of 
ichool  organization.  The  same  inconvenient  and  illogical  division  of 
authority  between  four  independent  boards  of  trustees  (having  juris- 
dietioQ  respectively  over  the  white  schools  of  Washington  and  the 
white  schools  of  G^rgetown,  the  colored  schools  of  both  cities,  and  all 
the  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  District)  yet  remains.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  evils  of  administration  as  regards  the  white  schools  in  the 
two  cities  have  been  obviated  by  the  wise  appointment  of  one  superin- 
tendent for  both  systems.  By  this  arrangement,  for  which  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  governor  of  the  District,  should  receive  credit,  the  schools  of 
6e(»'getown  have  for  the  past  year  received  the  able  supervision  of 
Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools. 

Bat  the  benefits  of  efficient  supervision  should  he  guaranteed  by  law 
to  this  compactly-settled,  small  territory,  and  should  not  depend  on  the 
good-will  of  independent  authorities. 

The  second  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instrnotion  for  the  State 
of  Nevada  was  received  too  late  foir  insertion  in  its  proper  place. 

The  report  states  that  daring  the  biennial  term  Jast  closed  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  the  permanent  fdnd,  an  addition  of  nearly  1,000  to  the  school  popnlation, 
and  in  several  respects  a  proportionate  improvement  in  school  accommodations.  In 
several  counties  there  has  been  unusual  activity  in  educational  matters,  resulting  in 
the  building  of  new  school-houses,  the  purchase  of  new  furniture,  and  the  employment 
of  better  qualified  teachers.  The  great  defect  of  the  present  school  system  is  presented 
in  these  words :  "  Not  one-half  of  our  schools  approximate  excellence  in  either  the 
extent  or  quality  of  instruction  furnished.''  This  is  ascribed  not  to  a  lack  of  qualified 
applicants,  but  to  the  fact  that  school  trustees  are  entirely  irresponsible  in  the  matter 
of  making  appointments.  **  With  a  maximum  of  taxable  property  and  a  minimum  of 
school  population ;  with  less  than  5,000  children  of  school  age  and  a  distributive  fund 
amounting  during  the  past  year  to  nearly  $100,000,  the  ability  of  Nevada  to  provide 
for  her  schools  exceeds  that  of  all  other  States;  and  there  ought  to  be  more  tuition, 
and  of  a  better  quality,  than  is  eigoyed  elsewhere  on  the  continent." 

The  State  school  fund  amounted  December  31, 1872,  to  $104,000.  The  apportionment 
from  this  fund  was,  for  1871,  $17,823.70 ;  for  1872,  $22,613.74.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1872,  amounted  to  $98,468.82; 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $12,493.86.  The  nujuber  of  children  in  the  State  between 
6  and  18  years  of  age  is  4,950.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  is  3,372, 
of  whom  135  are  under  6  years  of  age.  The  number  attending  private  schools  is  439. 
Number  between  6  and  18  reported  as  nof  attending  any  school,  1,410.  Average  dura- 
tion of  schools,  8  months  and  10  days.  Twenty-six  schools  were  maintained  over  9 
months.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed,  29 ;  female  teachers,  59 ;  total,  88.  The 
highest  monthly  compensation  paid  to  any  male  teacher  is  $175 ;  to  female  teachers, 
$150 ;  lowest  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers,  $75 ;  of  female  teachers,  $40. 
Number  of  school  districts,  58 ;  number  of  school-houses,  50 ;  number  of  schools  76, 
including  1  high  school,  8  grammar,  6  intermediate,  9  primary,  and  52  unclassified. 
Value  of  school  property,  $69,413. 

Only  two  counties  maintained  schools  for  a  full  school  year,  (10  months ;)  three 
counties  gave  8  months  and  less  than  10 ;  six  counties  6  months  and  less  than  8 ; 
and  two  counties  less  than  6.  Short  terms  are  invariably  occasioned  by  want  of  funds. 
This  oceun  only  in  thinly-settled  districts,  and  is  the  necessary  resuUr^of  the  |pro-rat<i 
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Daring  the  pa«t  year,  commodious  and  beautiful  school  buildings 
have  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  Washington  schools,  white  and 
colored,  and  have  contributed  to  their  increased  success. 

This  has  been  done  without  any  assistance  from  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  District  schools  have  not  been  favored  by  any  grant  of  public  lands, 
or  other  national  aid,  though  subjected  to  peculiar  demands  from  the 
large  floating  population  drawn  from  other  places,  paying  no  taxes 
here,  and  not  even  claiming  the  District  as  their  legal  residence.* 

In  New  Mexico,  although  the  agitation  upon  educational  subjects  has 
increased,  very  little,  practically,  has  been  accomx>lished.  In  Arizona 
important  improvements  have  been  made.t 

plan  of  the  distribntion  of  pablic  moDeys.  It  is  recommended  that  either  the  districts 
be  consolidated,  or  that  a  different  plan  of  distribution  be  adopted. 

Practically  the  children  of  all  citizens  are  now  free  to  attend  the  poblic  schools. 
The  statute  yet  discriminates  against  the  children  of  colored  citizens,  but  by  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  rendered  in  January  last,  the  section  excluding  negroes  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

The  superintendent  urges  immediate  and  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  The  small  number  in  the  State 
likely  to  seek  an  advanced  education  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  under  the  provisions  of  the  national  grant  of  lauds. 

An  academy,  or  preparatory  department,  is,  however,  a  desideratum,  and  would 
doubtless  achieve  immediate  success,  and  largely  advance  educational  interests  in  the 
State.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  oi>en  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  generous  offers  of  sit^s  and  buildings  for  the  university,  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  have  already  been  received  by  the  board  of  regents. 

It  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  some  provision  f»r  the  normal 
instruction  of  those  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers.  On  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  population,  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  is 
deemed  impracticable.  An  appropriation  is  asked  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  in  the  normal  school  at  San  Jos^,  California. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  the  powers  of  county  superintendents  be 
enlarged,  that  a  State  board  of  examiners  be  provided  for,  aud  that  iirst-class  State 
certificates  and  normal-school  diplomas  be  recognized  as  valid  testimonials  of  fitness 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  the  issuance  of  county  certificates  to  the  hold- 
ers of  such  be  authorized. 

*  The  statistics  of  private  institutions  in  the  District  have  been  compiled  by  T.  C. 
Grey,  esq. 

A  most  wise  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Georgetown,  by  the  superintendent,  to 
harmonize  the  use  of  certain  private  benefactions  with  the  action  of  the  public-school 
authorities.  This  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  the  erection  of  a  much  needed  school 
building,  in  the  establishment  of  a  high-school  department,  and  the  opening  of  a 
library  and  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  young. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  trustees  in  charge  of  the  colored  schools 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  has  been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  in  response 
to  a  recent  expression  of  public  opinion. 

t  The  following  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Territory, 
to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  educational  labors,  contains  the  latest  information: 

"  You  will  observe  by  the  amended  law,  that  the  tax  for  schools  has  been  fixed.  I 
found,  when  left  optional  with  boards  of  supervisors,  that  there  was  constant  danger 
that  the  money  woald  &ot  be  raised,  and  consequently  the  schools  weuld  have  to  stop. 
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Alaska  lies  entirely  outside  of  all  organized  efforts  for  education,  and 
presents  the  singular  £a€t  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  boasted  most 
progressive  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  without  the  least  possible  pro- 
Tision  to  save  its  children  from  growing  up  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  No  report  has  been  received  by  the  office  from  the  two 
fldiools  which  the  Fur-3eal  Company  is  bound  by  its  contract  to  sup- 
port among  the  Aleutians. 

In  different  parts  of  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  Territories, 
very  commendable  advancement  is  reported.  In  studying  the  difficul- 
ties existing  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Utah,  it  is  very  surprising 
that  profound  statesmanship  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  education 
as  the  most  efficient  means  for  their  solution.* 

The  legislatiiTe,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  provided  for  in  this  law,  appropriated 
16^500  oat  of  the  ^neral  fund,  and  divided  it  equally  among  the  counties  of  the  Ter- 
ritoiy,  for  school  purposes.  I  anticipate  that,  with  the' money  on  hand,  and  what  we 
■hail  lealixe  from  the  taxation  provided  for  in  this  law,  we  shall  raise  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  next  two  years  about  $40,000,  and  with  this  sum  we  can  support  a  few 
■ehoolB  for  at  least  six  months  each  year  in  every  school  district  in  the  Territory. 
''  Very  respectfully,  yours^ 

"A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Governor," 

*  By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Ai&urs  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves,  I  have  received,  in  advance  of  publication, 
aone  mteresting  facts  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Among  the  Choctaws  it  is  stated  that  schools  have  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty 
yean.  Manual-labor  schools  were  instituted  among  them  by  the  missionaries  long 
heloie  their  removal  from  Mississippi.  Their  educational  system  at  the  present  time,  as 
stated  by  their  superintendent,  provides  for  neighborhood  schools,  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary branches  are  taught,  and  for  academies  and  seminaries  for  more  advanced 
pnpOa.  There  is  also  a  law  providing  for  sending  certain  more  advanced  pupils  from 
tbese  higher  sehools  to  finish  their  education  in  the  States. 

A  achool  superintendent  and  a  district  superintendent  are  elected  by  the  national 
eonneil,  and  each  neighborhood  elects  a  local  trustee. 

Hie  higher  schools  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  council. 

There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  children  of  scl\ool  age  since  about  four  years  ago, 
at  which  time  there  were  2,220,  of  whom  only  about  three-fourths  were  attending  any 
mcibooL  The  superintendent  states  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  there  were  a 
good  many  primary  schools  but  no  academies.  He  observed  that  the  great  need  was 
BMire  money  for  school  purposes ;  that  the  establishment  of  two  large  schools  had 
reduced  the  number  of  primary  schools ;  that  the  schools  were  formerly  kept  ten  months 
annnaUy,  bat  now,  on  the  average,  only  about  five  months. 

There  is  no  tax  levied  for  school  purposes,  all  expenditures  for  education  being  from 
the  income  of  school  funds. 

The  schools  among  the  Chiokasaws  were  also  introduced  by  the  early  missionaries, 
when  they  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Indians,  though  education  is  now  much 
fiivored  by  them.  The  great  want  now  is  sufficient  money  to  support  the  schools. 
They  teach  chiefly  the  primary  branches  in  what  are  called  neighborhood  schools,  which 
He  kept  open  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  6  to  25,  but  the  usual  age  of  attendance  is  frpm  6  to  18. 
Ttom  ten  to  fifteen  of  these  schools  are  reported  as  in  operation,  in  which  the  English 
is  the  langnage  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  paid  so  much  per  capita  for  the  pupils 
in  attendance.    The  available  funds  for  educational  purposes  amount  annually  to 
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A  FREE-SCHOOL   POLICY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANTEES. 

A  letter  received  by  this  office  from  Eev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  containing  suggestions  for  a  free-school  policy  for 
United  States  land  grantees,  and  afterward  printed  in  circular  form  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  differ- 
ent railroad  corporations  in  the  country  possessing  land-grants  from 
Government,  with  a  letter  requesting  their  opinion  of  the  policy  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Atkinson's  letter  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the  early- 
establishment  of  free  graded  schools  in  the  growing  cities  and  towns  of 
the  West,  and  strongly  urges  upon  railroad  corporations  owning  lands 
granted  by  Government,  the  policy,  both  upon  patriotic  and  pecuniary 
grounds,  of  setting  apart  school  lands  in  all  new  cities  and  towns  laid 
out  by  them. 

Replies  to  this  circular  and  letter  received  from  United  States  land 
grantees  and  others  to  whom  it  was  sent,  all  express  a  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  plan  proposed,  and  state  that  their  practice  has  heretofore  been 
in  accordance  with  it;  The  president  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroads  says  that  these  corporations  ^^not  only  give  lots 
for  school-houses  and  churches,  but  also  aid  the  people  in  erecting  the 
buildings  by  furnishing  transportation  for  material  at  reduced  rates  or 
entirely  free.^  The  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  '*  has  uni- 
formly granted  the  application  of  school  districts  as  well  as  of  all 
religious  denominations  for  sites  for  school-houses  and  churches.^  Tliis 
company  "will  be  pleased  to  harmonize  its  action  in  this  direction  with 
a^y  suggestions  which  would  improve  the  course  it  has  pursued.'^  This 
company,  it  is  stated,  also  permits  the  free  use  of  their  emigrant  receiv- 
ing-houses (which  they  have  established  in  all  the  principal  towns)  as 
public  school-houses  during  the  winter  months  when  they  are  not  needed 
for  the  use  of  emigrants.  A  response  from  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  states 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  pursues  the  policy  of  making  ample 
provision  for  sites  for  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries,  as  fast  as  towns 
and  cities  are  laid  out  by  them,  and  adds  that  "  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out,  under  certain  restrictions,  all  and  more  than  all 
you  hint  at  in  your  publication." 

The  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  approves  the 
policy  suggested,  and  adds:  "It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  cooperate 
with  some  organized  plan  for  its  accomplishment." 

EDUCATION  IN  CITIES.— TABLE  HI. 

The  tendency  to  concentration  of  population  in  cities  adds  special 
interest  to  all  investigations  into  facts  connected  with  their  educational 

|40,000  or  $50,000.    Some  60  pupils  are  receiving  iDstraction  Id  the  States,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  (21,000. 

The  children  of  the  freedmen  in  this  nation  are  entirely  without  any  provision  for 
education,  save  as  made  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.  The  testimony  shows  a  simi- 
larly deplorable  condition  of  facts  among  the  children  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
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progress.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  in  this  country  326  of  these 
centers  of  population  that  may  be  classed  as  cities.  Their  total  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  8,036,937,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States.  Of  these 
onlj  295  reported  the  number  of  their  school  population,  these  having 
a  total  of  2,121,889  persons  of  school  age. 

Only  318  of  these  cities  reported  their  enrolbnent  in  the  schools,  giv- 
ing 1,215,897  as  under  instruction. 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  enrollment  it  should  be  noted  that  102 
cities  admit  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 ;  8  between  6  and  20; 
10  between  6  and  18 ;  2  between  6  and  17 ;  2  between  6  and  16 ;  1  be- 
tweeu  6  and  15 ;  100  between  5  and  21 ;  27  between  5  and  20 ;  12  be- 
tween 5  and  18 ;  3  between  5  and  16 ;  19  between  5  and  15 ;  17  between 
4  and  21 ;  12  between  4  and  20 ;  1  between  4  and  18 ;  6  between  4  and 
16,  and  4  do  not  report  the  school  age.  It  appears  that  125  of  these 
dties  do  not  admit  pupils  under  6  years  of  age,  and  from  the  fore- 
going summary  it  will  be  noted  that  121  report  41,445  children  enrolled 
under  6,  so  that  practically  we  have  the  number  of  children  under  6 
years  of  age  in  the  public  schools  of  246  of  these  cities. 

The  school  age  in  31  cities  terminates  at  16,  and  205  give  the  number 
enrolled  over  16  at  29,750 ;  so  that  practically  we  have  the  age  at  which 
school  attendance  ends  in  236  cities. 

The  average  attendance  is  given  in  298  cities  as  787,860 ;  292  report 
the  number  of  schools  as  7,917,  and  315  report  the  number  of  teachers 
as  21,194 ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  306  is  1,026,634. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  summary,  drawn  from  the 
tables  of  cities,  found  in  the  appendix : 
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By  looking  carefully  at  the  tables  of  cities  in  detail  it  will  be  found 
tiiat  WilmiDgton,  Delaware;  Savannah,-  Georgia;  Gentralia,  Dixon, 
Oidena,  Sterling,  Springfield,  and  Quincy,  Illinois ;  Columbia,  Kendall- 
ville,  and  Wabash  City,  Indiana ;  Cedar  Bapids  and  McOregor,  Iowa ; 
Bochester,  Minnesota;  Concord  and  Manchester,  New  Hampshire; 
Utica,  New  York ;  Mansfield,  Newark,  and  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Allentown, 
Erie,  Harrisburgh,  Meadville,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania;  Providence,  Ehode  Island;  Jefferson  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  population 
of  school  age  in  1872 ;  that  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Dixon  and  Sterling, 
IHinois;  Madison  and  Wabash  City,  Indiana;  Paris,  Kentucky;  Ne* 
biaska  City,  Nebraska ;  and  Houston,  Texas,  do  not  give  the  enrollment 
in  schools  for  1872;  that  Marysville,  California;  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
Boshnell,  Galena,  and  Watseka,  Illinois;  Wabash  City,  Indiana;  Iowa 
City  and  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Emporia,  Kansas ;  Biddeford  and  Hallowell, 
Maine ;  Flint  and  Lapeer,  Michigan ;  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska;  Orange, 
New  Jersey ;  Oohoes,  Blmira,  New  York  City,  Ogdensburgh,  and  Utica, 
New  York  J  Fremont,  Mansfield,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
Soath  Carolina;  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Kenosha  and  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  the  average  attendance  for  1872 ;  that 
Huntsville  and  Selma,  Alabama;  Little  Bock,  Arkansas;  Stockton, 
California ;  New  Haven  and  Stonington,  Connecticut ;  Galesburgh,  Ma« 
comb,  Peoria,  and  Bock  Island,  Illinois;  Madison,  Indiana;  Clinton 
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and  Council  BluflFs,  Iowa;  Lawrence  and  Topeka,  Kansas;  Auburn, 
Maine;  Flint,  Michigan;  Hastings  and  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota; 
Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Atlantic  City  and  Camden,  New  Jersey;  Bing- 
hamton  and  Elmira,  New  York;  Dayton,  Springfield,  and  Mansfield, 
Ohio ;  Allegheny  City  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  Providence  and 
Woonsocket,  Ehode  Island;  Petersburgh,  Virginia;  Green  Bay  and 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  the  number  of  schools  in  1872 ; 
that  Selma,  Alabama ;  Stonington,  Connecticut ;  Lawrence  and  Topeka, 
Kansas;  Paris,  Kentucky ;  Auburn,  Maine;  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota; 
Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  do  not  report  the  number  of  teachers ; 
and  that  Selma,  Alabama;  Hartford  and  Stonington,  Connecticut; 
Galena  and  Macomb,  Illinois ;  Madison,  Iowa ;  Emporia,  Lawrence,  and 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Covington,  Kentucky;  Auburn,  Maine;  Lapeer, 
Michigan ;  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota ;  Dover,  New  Hampshire ;  Atlan- 
tic City  and  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Allegheny  City, 
Pennsylvania ;  and  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  the  number  of 
pupils.* 

Before  passing  from  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  it  is  important  to  observe 
the  necessity,  here  suggested  and  enforced,  of  having  some  standard  of 
school  age  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that 
the  legal  school  age  in  any  two  States  or  cities  should  be  the  same  for 
this  purpose.  If  it  should  be  agreed  by  city  or  State  officers  to  report 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  inclusive,  and  then  by  years 
whatever  number  there  miight  be  below  6  to  the  lowest  limit  of  school 
age,  and  the  number  by  years  of  those  above  16  to  the  upper  limit 
of  school  age,  and  following  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  enrollment 
and  average,  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison 
would  be  secured. 

*The  necessity  and  desirableness  of  more  attention  to  industrial  education  in  connec- 
tion with  our  city  systems  are  receiving  more  consideration.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures can  hardly  find  for  itself  a  more  appropriate  investment  than  in  the  direction 
of  furnishing  those  aids  to  the  young  which  shall  make  aU  our  cities  the  producers  of 
akiUed  industry  in  all  departments  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  a  pioneer  settler,  has  given  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  valuable  land,  one  mile  west  of  the  city,  as  a  site  and  for  the  use  of  a 
university  of  arts  and  trades;  and  Mr.  Raymond,  an  old  resident  of  that  city,  has 
pledged  $20,000  to  endow  a  department  of  mines  and  mining.  'As  a  beginning,  a  build- 
ing has  been  bought  and  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  city,  for  library,  lecture-rooms,  and 
apparatus,  until  buildings  can  be  erected  on  the  grounds  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  ample 
arrangements  made  for  a  scho9l  for  scientific  and  technical  edaoation,  and  the  practical 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 
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KoRicAL  Schools.— Table  IV. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  reported  this  year  101 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  773  instructors  and  11,778 
students.  Of  these,  48  schools,  with  454  instructors  and  7,157  students, 
are  supported  or  aided  by  States ;  2,  with  9  instructors  and  182  students, 
by  counties;  7  schools,  with  72  instructors  and  816  students,  by  cities; 
44,  with  248  instructors  and  3,623  students,  are  connected  with  other 
educational  institutions.    In  66  of  these  schools  drawing  is  taught,  and 
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1.6  have  collections  of  models,  casts,  apparatus  and  examples  for  free- 
hand drawing;  vocal  music  is  reported  as  taught  in  74,  and  instrumental 
music  in  51;  45  possess  chemical  laboratories;  52  philosophical  cabinets 
and  apparatus;  and  32  have  cabinets  of  natural  history;  57  normal 
schools  have  model  schools  connected  with  them,  and  70  confer  normal- 
school  diplomas  and  certificates  upon  students  completing  the  course. 

Ten  States,  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  report  no  State 
normal  institution.  While  these  figures  are  more  complete  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  secure  before,  it  is  still  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  so.  The  study  of  Table  IV,  in  which 
these  details  may  be  found,  will  furnish  many  important  inferences 
which  it  is  impossible  to  note  here.  While  they  show  the  steady  growth 
of  normal  instruction  as  an  element  in  our  educational  system,  they 
reveal  most  strikingly  the  entire  inadequacy  of  all  the  instrumentalities 
now  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  young- 
in  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  given  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  twenty,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States,  as 
14y507,658.  Some  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  some  persons 
over  twenty,  are  receiving  instruction;  and  it  would  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way,  therefore,  if  this  number  be  considered  as  due  at  school. 

If  we  take  forty  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  we  find 
there  were  only  teachers  enough  to  instruct  8,841,680  of  the  14,507,658 
persons  of  school  age,  or,  in  other  words,  there  were  of  these  persons 
5,665,978  for  whom  no  teachers  were  employed.  But  the  inadequacy  of 
the  normal  training  in  the  country,  according  to  this,  the  fullest 
statement  we  have  yet  been  able  to  make,  is  further  seen  if  we  suppose 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  reported  embraces  three 
years,  and  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  do  actually  go  through  the 
entire  curriculum.  There  then  would  be  graduated  annually,  it  may  be 
said,  in  round  numbers,  4,000  trained  teachers. 

.  The  inquiry  here  naturally  arises,  How  many  new  teachers  are  required 
each  jear  t  If  the  number  of  pupils  allowed  to  each  teacher  should 
be  fixed  at  forty,  it  would  require  302,691  to  instruct  the  entire 
14,507,658. 

It  has  been  estimated,  by  able  educators,  on  the  records  of  certain 
localities,  that  teachers  do  not  continue  in  service,  on  the  average,  more 
than  three  years.  There  would  be,  therefore,  120,897  new  teachers 
demanded  each  year,  against  which  the  normal  schools  reported  can  fur- 
nish only  4,000. 

I  can  not,  at  this  point,  pause  to  enforce  the  desirableness  and  neces- 
sity of  having  well,  instead  of  poorly  qualified,  or,  rather,  unqualified 
teachers.  Nor  can  I  delay  here  to  consider  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  introduced  to  modify  these  figures,  such  as  the  number  who 
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instruct  two  sets  of  papils.  The  trnth  of  the  utter  and  appalling  inade- 
quacy of  normal  training  remains. 

True,  educational  journals,  works  on  teaching,  teachers*  conventions, 
teachers'  institutes,  lectures  by  able  educators,  and  the  efforts  of  many 
able  supervising  school  officers  in  the  country,  are  accomplishing  much 
good  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education  ;  it 
is  true,  also,  that  all  good  schools  are  so  far  promotive  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  good  teachers  for  the  profession;  and  yet  when  all  these  aids  and 
others  have  been  brought  into  requisition,  the  fact  remains  that  a  great 
body  of  our  childY^n  have  no  teachers  employed  for  their  instruction, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers  are 
entirely  without  the  special  and  proper  and  necessary  preparation  for 
their  responsibilities. 

STor  is  there  yet  provided  any  adequate  remedy  for  these  evils.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  so  far  there  is  provided  no  special  training  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  for  those  who  become  professors  in  our  colleges, 
schools  of  science,  of  law,  theology,  or  medicine,  and  as  a  result  many 
professors  in  our  colleges  indulge  in  the  most  unfortunate  methods  of 
instruction,  methods  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  elementary  school 
under  the  charge  of  any  intelligent  board  of  school  officers. 

Much,  however,  is  done  to  remedy  these  evils  in  connection  with  some 
institutions  by  discussions  among  the  faculty  or  by  the  supervisory  care 
of  the  presidents  or  the  chief  professor  in  the  respective  subjects  of  in- 
struction. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  provision  for  normal  training,  there 
remains  in  many  quarters  great  opposition  to  normal  schools.  This  is 
having  a  good  effect  so  far  as  it  arouses  educators  to  record,  collect,  and 
publish  the  facts  which  enforce  the  necessity  for  these  institutions,  and 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  normal  training. 

The  following  table,  taken  from 'the  report  of  Professor  William  F. 
Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota, 
shows  the  ^er  capita  allowance  of  the  several  States  named  therein  to 
their  respective  State  normal  schools.  These  have  no  reference  to  the 
cost  of  buildings,  since  investments  of  this  kind  are  permanent,  and  yield 
a  return  to  the  State  in  all  respects  as  real  and  valuable  as  though  they 
were  loaned  at  a  paying  rate  in  dollars  and  cents.  All  the  States  named 
have  buildings  for  normal  schools. 

The  per  capita  accounts  are  stated  in  round  numbers,  fractions  being 
omitted,  as  follows : 


LooaUty. 


Fredonia,  "New  York 

Toronto,  Ontario 

BnflUo, New  York... 


141 
ITO 
164 


u 


134,000 
S3, 645 
18.000 


$170 
137 
110 


I.ocaIity. 


Framlngbam,  Maesachne'te. 

Oshkoah,  Wisconsin 

PlattTiile,  Wisconsin  .. 
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15.  910 
13,840 
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$109 
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Locality. 

li 

ii 

ll 

ll 

Locality. 

h 

I! 

SI 

u 

04 

Trw  Britflhi,  ronn4v>t<<mt 

13a 

140 
90 
147 
•    150 
250 
186 
140 
260 
160 
(*) 
460 

112,000 
18.548 
7.500 
12,000 
12,091 
20,000 
13,695 
10,000 
18,000 
10,894 
18,000 
31,360 

$90 
89 
83 
82 
80 
80 
74 
71 
69 
68 

68 

T5mjx»rift,  "Kanww-  -  -  ^  r , 

171 
(*) 
370 
158 
204 
86 

(*) 

n 

79 
204 

111,500 

18,000 

23, 712 

10,000 

12,000 

4,600 

Expenses, 

44.420 

Expenses, 

12,797 

6,000 

9,000 

167 

▼ettMd^MMMMshiuetts .. 
F«ni,Nebn8ka 

Potsdam,  New  York 

Cortland,!  New  York 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Peoria,  t  Illinois 

64 

Bhdgtmter,  Hassachos'ts. 

Tprihnti,  Michigan 

VMtowater,  Wiaoonsln. . . . 
Ptovidenee.  Rhode  JUaad . . 

Osvefeoy  New  York 

8iIeai,lfaB8achiuetto 

JBtoekport,  New  York 

trflnnfti  Tllinnis              _ 

63 
60 
53 

MUlersviUe,  Pennsylvania. 

Edinboroagh,Penn8ylyania 
Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota. . . . 
Mankato,  Minnesota 

76 
44 

Tiiknofwn. 

f  Indndlng  an  extra  afypropriatlon  of  |5,424JM. 

;  This  is  a  coanty  normal  school,  and  its  support  is  reported  as  not  yet  adequate  to  its  needa 

As  illostratiDg  the  ^wth  of  a  normal  school  when  supported  by  the 
State,  the  following  statement  concerning  the  First  State  ]^ormal  School 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Phelps, 
will  be  foand  interesting.  The  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  and  ap- 
propriation for  each  year  since  its  re-organization,  together  with  thej>ar 
capita  amount  of  these  appropriations  from  1864  to  1872,  inclusive.  As 
in  the  foregoing  table,  fractions  of  the  dollar  are  disregarded : 


I>ate. 


ll 


<  5 


feS 


Date. 


^  a 
ft** 


1SU.. 
1«5.. 
1H6.. 

tan.. 

18GB.. 


50 
80 
87 
138 


13,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


194 
80 

es 

57 
41 


18G8. 
1870. 
1871. 
1813. 


185 
S16 
950 
301 


15,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 


Average  amount  jper  capita  appropriation,  $38  annually.  The  enroll- 
ment for  1871  and  1872  includes  62  soldiers'  orphans,  who  have  been  in- 
structed entirely  gratuitously  during  these  two  years.  "  It  is  assumed 
that  the  only  just  basis  upon  which  such  an  institution  is  entitled  to 
dsam  support,  other  things  being  equal,  is  that  of  the  number  properly 
instruct^  and  benefited  therein.  As  these  numbers  increase,  there- 
fore, its  financial  resources  should  increase  so  that  it  shall  not  be  forced 
to  do  its  work  for  less  than  cost." 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  report  for  1871,  suggests  the  "  wisdom  of  including  in  the  schools  of 
practice  attached  to  normal  schools  a  kindergarten,  in  order  to  secure 
teachers  well  trained  in  object-teaching ;  and,  also,  that  the  standard 
for  admission  be  greatly  elevated,  so  that  the  instruction  of  the  gram- 
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mar  school  need  not  be  repeated  after  entering  the  normal  school.''  In 
his  report  for  1872,  he  observes  in  regard  to  the  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  normal  schools:  "If  unduly  multiplied,  they  will  be  likely  to 
fail  for  want  of  support,  and  the  State  be  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  folly  of  encouraging  their  establishment  in  greater  number  than  its 
educational  interests  require.  A  few  strong  schools  will  accomplish 
more  good  than  many  weak  ones.  It  is  important  that  the  State  should 
adopt  and  adhere  to  some  broad,  general  principles  in  making  appro- 
priations to  the  schools ;  favoritism,  if  persisted  in,  will  in  the  end 
cripple  the  whole  system.''  He  calls  attention  to  the  "  danger  of  mak- 
ing the  administration  of  these  schools  narrow,  and  more  disposed  to 
seek  private  than  public  ends.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  system,  and 
from  this  it  has  suffered.'^ 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  common-school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  says : 
"A  commendable  feature  in  some  of  our  private  schools  is  the  attention 
given  to  normal  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  other  efficient  means  and 
facilities  for  progressive  training,  their  efforts  to  supply  a  manifest  want 
merit  encouragement  and  reward."  He  also  says:  "The  normal  school 
should  be  a  purely  professional  school.  Academic  instruction,  except 
such  as  may  be  incidentally  given  in  the  illustration  of  methods,  should 
be  dispensed  with,  that  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching 
may  receive  exclusive  attention." 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  a  remark  of  Professor  Phelps  upon 
the  existing  necessity  of  academic  teaching  in  normal  schools.  He  says : 
"The  quality  of  work  done  in  our  common  schools  is  very  poor,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  students  entering  the  normal  school  come  very 
poorly  prepared.  So  much  loose,  vague,  and  inaccurate  teaching  is  still 
done  in  elementary  schools  that  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who 
enter  the  normal  school  must  go  back  to  first  principles.  Not  only  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  very  beginning  of  common-school  studies,  but  they 
have  no  power  of  expressing  what  they  know." 

Professor  George  P.  Beard,  principal  of  the  South  Missouri  State  Nor- 
mal School,  observes:  "Something  is  evidently  wrong  in'^our  common- 
school  system  of  education.  The  majority  of  students  entering  our  school 
we  find  know  more  of  arithmetic  than  they  know  of  all  the  other  sciences 
taken  together,  and  it  is  with  great  effort  that  they  are  induced  to  take 
any  interest  in  other  subjects.  The  design  of  the  normal  school,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  remedy  these*irregularities  in  the  common  schools." 

A  letter  from  John  D.  Pierce,  in  the  Michigan  Teacher  of  January,  1873, 
in  correcting  a  misstatement  respecting  the  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  gives  the  names  and  present  occupation  of  about 
ninety  graduates  of  that  institution,  who  now  are,  or  have  been  since 
their  graduation^  engaged  in  important  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
educational  field  in  that  and  other  States.  Of  the  fifty-four  gentle- 
men included  in  this  number,  one  has  been  president  of  a  university, 
eleven  have  been  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  thirty-four  have 
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been  principals  of  high  schools.  Of  the  lady  graduates,  thirty- two  have 
been  teachers  or  principals  in  colleges  and  in  high  and  normal  schools. 
An  important  featore  connected  with  normal  training  in  the  country 
has  been  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  cities,  under  the  auspices 
of  school-boards.  The  great  ability  and  eminent  efficiency  of  many  of 
the  city  superintendents  of  instruction  are  steadily  improving  the  quaJity 
of  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  our  cities.  Normal  schools  in  such 
eases  enjoy  special  advantages,  gathering  and  centering  in  themselves 
all  the  excellences  that  are  around  them. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEaES.— TABLE  V. 

There  is  a  manifest  and  increasing  demand  upon  public-school  systems 
for  instruction  in  trades,  and  for  an  opportunity  to  be  taught  at  other 
times  than  the  regular  six  hours  of  school.  School  officers  have  too 
often  yielded  to  these  demands  with  reluctance,  if  at  all.  The  business 
colleges  of  the  country  have  come  forward  and  measurably  furnished  a 
supply. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  president  of  Packard's  Business  Oollege,!N'ew  York 
City,  informs  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
young  men  enter  the  business  colleges  of  the  country  annually,  and  that 
he  believes  there  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency  toward  the  educa- 
tion which  they  propose  to  impart.  A  summary  of  these  institutions 
contained  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  is  the  only  one  yet  published. 

On  consulting  Table  V,  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  year  sixty- 
six  of  these  schools  have  made  returns  to  this  office,  having  263  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  8,451  pupils,  as  follows : 


Steto. 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

State. 

^ 
4 

1 

O 

4 

1 

CMIfvrnift            

14 

8 
15 
10 
11 

8 
11 

7 
6 
4 
7 
16 
9 

411 
183 
S18 
171 
440 
S33 
350 
468 
330 
306 
110 
150 
143 

New  Hampshire 

1 
1 

13 
3 
5 

1 
8 
1 
1 
5 
4 
3 

3 
6 
49 

335 

flMVSW      

New  Jersey 

333 

Jlllairft               

New  York 

North  Carolina 

1,572 

Isidiana             .  ......  r 

Inn          

Ohio 

S3 

1 
30 

1.374 
31 

ITMte^hv                    

Oregon 

MMIMHAJ 

1,050 

ii»-Tlanfi            

Rhode  Island 

^'■■J**"**  -- • 

Tennessee. 

3 
9 

13 
8 

34 

Mlehitfui                    

Tirjrinia. 

195 

M^ni||Mi  ...................... 

HiDimrrKn                

Wisconsin 

358 

If  iwiiiKinni 

District  of  Colnmbia 

84 

Tnfal 

ICimmri 

66 

263 

8,451 

m  E 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. — TABLE  YL 

The  examination  of  city  and  State  reports  will  reveal  a  very  inade- 
quate subdivision  of  the  instruction  reported  in  respect  to  different 
grades.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  between  secondary  and  superior  instruction  is  not  very  distinct, 
if  drawn  at  all.  Yet,  in  judging  whether  the  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished is  sufi&cient  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  adequate  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  States,  the  aid  of  this  factor  is  absolutely  essential. 
Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  only  universally  applied  t^st  of 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  read  or  write,  or  to  do  both,  ha«  uncon- 
sciously, but  nevertheless  actually,  served  to  give  prevalence  to  a  judg- 
ment of  the  intelligence  of  our  people  more  favorable  than  the  facts 
will  warrant. 

This  office,  endeavoring  to  aid  educators  in  drawing  these  lines  of 
discrimination  in  instruction  as  respects  grade,  has  continued  its 
attempt  to  report  institutions  of  secondary  instruction.  The  result  of 
inquiries  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  table,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary: 


state. 


^  « 


§1 


Instractora. 


Total     Male.   Pemale. 


Students. 


Total     Male.   Female. 


Alabama 

Arkausaa 

California 

Colorado  Territory 

Connecticut 

Delavvare 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Lomaiaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masflachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

•New  Mexico  Territory. 

Ne-w  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


6 

6 

7 

8 

36 

6 

31 

4 

17 

38 

11 

3 

6 

18 

9 

32 

19 

43 

4 

83 
4 
84 
85 
13 
1 
884 
12 
47 


81 
89 
45 
18 

178 
39 
67 
86 
78 

879 
67 
88 
38 

156 
70 

180 
96 

831 
38 

104 
83 

158 

103 

117 

10 

1,309 

37 

894 


72 
16 
81 

3 
27 
68 
12 

3 
84 
15 
16 
57 
88 
117 

5 
15 

6 
51 
55 
49 


551 
17 
99 


11 

4 

5 

9 

93 

13 

46 

9 

17 

184 

30 

19 

11 

85 

33 

63 

9 

98 

11 

16 

7 

80 

48 

35 

10 

698 

80 

100 


605 

351 
1,800 

180 
4,309 

528 
1,535 

543 
1,754 
4,939 
1,836 

558 

550 
1,880 

955 
3,885 
1,271 
5,354 
1.000 
3,016 
.  641 
8,454 
8,756 
1,839 

130 

33.886 

1,891 

5,903 


333 


750 


3,016 

330 

344 

70 

931 

1,663 
508 
831 
359 
160 
400 

1,611 
666 

3,347 
160 
681 
196 
635 

1,474 
663 


10,533 
704 
^791 


863 

1,041 
120 

3,293 
198 
487 
473 
823 

3,909 

1,338 
327 
191 

1,479 
555 

1,494 
60S 

1,980 
783 

1,480 
445 
815 

1,883 

527 

120 

10,366 

497 

3.118 
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3.760 
&50 

3,390 

1,350 
13,097 

1,350 
476 
090 

1.950 
13,060 

4.850 

i.aoo 

1,508 

10.509 

1.918 

7.607 

8.  .510 

38.067 

3,855 

750 

800 

5.604 

19.198 

6,950 

500 

157,589 

1,300 

30,535 
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Summary  of  Table  F/— Continued. 


■r 


State. 


I  a 


Instmctors. 


Total.     Male.   Female. 


Stndenta. 


Total.     Male.   Female. 


I  S 


15 

27-2 

32 

;<3 

22 
69 
159 
62 

3 
26 
57 

4 


5 
83 
12 
11 
It 
16 
101 
85 


243 

5,015 

714 

237 

444 

1,206 

3,864 

1,122 

60 

673 

982 


196 
2,501 
355 
30 
183 
37 
1,741 
472 


278 
651 


47 

2,214 

359 

120 

261 

1,169 

2,123 

490 

60 

395 

281 


1,780 

26,600 

5,500 

375 

180 

700 

14,384 

1,559 

50 

1,100 

8,200 


4,501       1,589       1,968     98,929     37,957     43,794     378,809 


i 

I 

a 


I 

I 

i 
•s 

a 


P4 


II 

bfi  S 

a  & 

li 


§8 


o-§ 


1 
ill 


3^8 
«  s  s 

.51- 

D  §613  P^ 


5c 


-.1 

ll 

§3) 


S 

p 
a 

I- 


Ari^aiiaas 

California 

Colorado  Territory. . , 

CoDDecticat 

Ddawmre 

District  of  Columbia. 

Honda 

Georgia 

nUnois 


L>wa.. 


Snttoeky 

Ltmiftiaiia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Kuwocbnaetts . 
Mjchigan 


MiniMippi 

IGMfwi 

Kew  Harapahire . 
Xev  Jersey 


490 

98 

295 


2,042 
376 
697 
271 
612 

1,564 
379 
330 
155 
254 
35 
968 


2^594 
406 
165 


1,044 

1,047 

555 


80 
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159 


20 


139 


612 

105 
50 
29 
81 

137 
67 
78 
57 
87 
5 

320 


968 

95 

79 

5 

165 

916 

260 


201 
44 

153 
40 
32 

226 
61 
50 
70 
30 
17 

147 


1,289 
186 
47 
30 
438 
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50 


227 
15 
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36 
22 


47 

235 

91 


40 


41 

10 

118 

17 


30 


14 


67 
12 


6 
75 
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1,439 
77 
26 


213 
575 
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Summary  of  Table  r/— Continued. 


State. 


New  Mexico  Ter  . . . 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Ter 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  Territory 


Total. 


M 

& 


11,068 

869 

1,547 

94 

867 


87 

859 

253 

1,437 

630 


514 
712 


3:),  634 


s 

1 


8,681 

162 

390 

41 

182 


83 

3 

19 

380 


38 

167 


8,517 


2,116 
88 
708 
30 
99 


1 
55 
128 

49 


37 
362 


7,277 


I 
1 

to 
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1,889 

38 

159 

8 

70 

15 

8 

80 


145 

88 


74 


3,444 


310 


84 


992 


S  $  ^' 
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a 


an 


856 


0  a  o  I 


18 


316 


i  ^  3, 


s& 


8,356 


210 

4 

409 

15 

7 
4 


142 


16 


5,772 


By  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  table  in  my  report  for  1871 
with  that  in  the  present  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  value  of  these  statistics.  Instead  of  638  acade- 
mies and  high  schools,  as  given  in  the  previous  report,  we  now  have 
811,  employing  4,501  teachers,  of  whom,  So  far  as  the  sex  is  given,  1,589 
are  males  and  1,968  are  females,  having  under  instruction  98,929  pupils, 
of  whom,  so  far  as  specified,  37,957  are  males  and  43,794  are  females, 
with  3,444  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  992  for  a  sci- 
entific course.  Of  the  whole  number,  33,624  are  reported  as  studying 
the  English  branches,  8,517  are  pursuing  a  classical  course,  and  7,277 
are  studying  modern  languages. 

These  institutions  report  in  their  libraries  378,809  volumes.  From 
their  classical  departments  5,772  have  entered  college  since  their  organ- 
ization; while  since  the  close  of  the  previous  year  1,172  have  entered 
college,  856  in  classical  courses,  and  316  in  scientific  courses. 

To  complete  the  representation  of  this  grade  of  instruction,  contained 
in  this  report,  there  should  be  added  here  the  work  done  in  the  high 
schools,  as  given  in  the  city  tables,  so  far  as  it  is  not  included  in  the 
above  summary.  There  may  be  fitly  included  in  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  departments  connected  with  col- 
leges, and  the  instruction  in  the  normal  schools;  indeed,  very  much  of 
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that  given  in  what  are  termed  female  colleges,  is  not  above  what  is  ap- 
^priate  to  this  grade. 

The  censos  of  1870  gives  1,518  institutions  as  academies,  or  707  more 
tban  have  as  yet  reported  to  this  oifice  to  be  included  in  this  table. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  this  grade  in  the  census  is  129,404,  against 
98,d29  reporting  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  here  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these 
institutions.  Indeed,  1  can  not  enter  now  upon  the  question  of  the  work 
done  by  them,  nor  can  I  attempt  as  yet  to  answer  the  question  so  often 
asked,  "What  ought  they  to  do!" 

I  must  confess  my  surprise,  however,  that  so  many  are  either  hesi- 
tating in  supporting  this  grade  of  instruction  in  our  public  systems  of 
education,  or  opposing  it  outright.  Apparently  they  know  little  of  what 
is  done  by  it,  and  reflect  less  upon  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Omitting  all  the  facts  not  yet  ascertained  in  regard  to  studies  pursued, 
years  occupied,  or  results  secured,  let  them  in  their  doubt  or  opposition 
suppose  that  this  grade  of  instruction  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  old.  According  to  the  last  census  there 
were,  of  these  ages,  in  round  numbers,  2,455,000  persons,  of  whom 
1,214,000  were  males  and  1,241,000  werefemales.  Of  course  thereare  those 
youDger  and  older  receiving  this  instruction,  and  some  of  these  ages 
are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  some  in  the  superior  schools.  But 
they  have  reported  by  the  census  enrolled  in  institutions  of  this  grade 
only  129,404  x)er8ons,  and,  undoubtedly,  200,000  would  be  a  large  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  number  in  any  way  receiving  this  instruction.  Here 
are  then  only  200,000  youth  thus  benefited,  against  2,455,000  that  ought 
to  have  at  least  so  much  aid  in  their  start  upon  the  race  of  life  in  a  land 
where  each  man  is  a  sovereign  citizen. 

What  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered  by  any  one  with  any  claim  to 
patriotism  for  opposition  to  a  work  which  is  not  reaching  one  person  in 
twelve  of  those  who  need  its  benefits  f 

Here  is  a  fact  which,  if  used  by  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
especially  interested  iu  this  grade  of  instruction,  may  aid  them  in  inform- 
ing public  opinion  and  creating  a  sentiment  which  will  result  in  keeping 
their  pupils  longer  under  instruction. 

As  a  rule,  we  are  a  people  whose  opinions  and  actions  are  subject  to 
modification  by  the  facts  within  our  knowledge.  If  it  is  true  that  our 
youth  are  prone  to  rush  into  the  responsibilities  of  affairs  too  early  in 
Ufe,  or  with  too  little  preparation,  this  collection  of  the  facts  will  at  once 
indicate  the  tendency  and  furnish  the  best  means  for  its  correction. 

In  the  absence  of  all  records  upon  the  subject,  and  as  indicating  that 
I  have  not  overestimated  the  number  due  to  secondary  institutions,  I 
should  add  that  in  a  Circular  of  Information,  published  by  your  order,* 
there  were  statistics  collected  by  this  Bureau  in  regard  to  5,306  alumni 
of  four  prominent  colleges,  between  the  years  1836  and  1860,  and  that 


•  The  Circular  of  liarch,  1872.      Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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their  average  age  on  graduation  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-two  years, 
making  their  age  at  entrance  upon  college  life  a  little  over  eighteen. 
This  would  indicate  that  I  should  have  been  justified  in  adding  to  the 
number  above  included,  as  due  to  secondary  institutions,  all  those  per- 
sons eighteen  years  of  age,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  exhibit  of 
the  work  they  ought  to  do  and  do  not  do.* 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 

yo  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  collect  statistics  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  for  admission  to  academies  or  colleges;  the  only 
table  of  this  character  is  that  showing  the  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies.    Special  attention  is  invited  to 

*  In  an  address  before  the  Teaohers'  ABsociation  of  Minnesota^  Professor  Horace  Good- 
hue, jr.,  of  CarletoQ  CoHege,  gave  some  interesting  opinions  from  college  presidents  in 
regard  to  the  W/ork  done  in  preparing  persons  for  college  by  academies  and  high 
schools.    He  quotes  President  Kitchell,  of  Middlebury  College,  as  saying : 

'*  One-half  of  our  in-coming  class  this  year  are  from  the  sehigh  schools.^  President 
Chaml>erlain,  of  Bowdoin,  says :  **  In  100  of  our  latest  admissions  38  fitted  at  the  high 
schools,  59  at  the  academies,  and  4  priyate."  The  secretary  of  Harvard  University 
says :  "  Of  the  class  that  was  admitted  a  year  ago,  3d  per  cent,  were  from  public  high 
schools  and  the  remainder  from  academies  and  private  tutors.^'  President  Buckham,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  says :  "  I  should  say  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  our  students 
come  from  the  high  school  and  70  per  cent,  from  the  academy."  President  Smith,  of 
Dartmouth,  says :  **  Out  of  those  who  are  already  examined  33  are  from  academies  and 
14  from  high  schools.''  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams,  says  :  ''  We  think  that  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  our  student-s  come  from  our  public  high  schools.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  comes  from  the  public  high 
schools." 

Professor  Gtoodhne  continues :  "  The  total  in  all  the  colleges  reporting  who  have  fitted 
at  the  high  school  is  584 ;  at  the  academy,  1,355 ;  or  30  per  cent,  at  the  high  school  and 
70  per  cent,  at  the  academy. 

"  The  widely  extended  reputation  of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Andover,  is  no  sorer 
proof  of  his  commanding  ability  than  is  the  remarkable  history  and  present  prosperity 
of  Phillips  Academy.  This  year  it  has  graduated  sixty-one  students,  £fty-one  from 
the  classical  course  and  ten  from  the  English,  and  sends  upwards  of  forty  to  college. 
In  the  past  ten  years  it  has  graduated  over  500,  400  of  whom  have  entered  college. 
Single-handed  and  alone  it  is  able  to  feed  an  average  college.  I  know  of  no  high 
school,  under  whatever  favoring  circumstances,  which  has  any  such  record  for  one 
year,  or  for  ten,  in  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  the  work  done ;  and  if  any  friend  of 
the  high  school  has  knowledge  of  such  an  instance,  we  hope  to  learn  it. 

'^This  institution  for  twenty-eight  years,  ending  with  1861,  sent  over  1,000  to  college, 
while  it  took  the  Boston  Latin  School  forty-six  years,  ending  with  the  same  date,  to 
send  GOO ;  nearly  twice  as  long  to  send  a  little  more  than  half  as  many. 

**  Consider  also  the  result  accomplished  by  Williston  Seminary,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated only  about  thirty  years.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has  graduated  about 
300  and  sent  200  to  college. 

"Again,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  now  nearly  sixty  years  old,  yet  never  having  had 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  endowment  of  Williston,  has  a  record  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. Its  graduates  number  1,200.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  sent  out  350,  one-half 
of  whom  have  entered  college." 
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this,  as  showing  the  condition  of  instraction  in  the  elementary  English 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION— TABLE  Vm. 

Passing  to  superior  instraction,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
sammary  from  the  table  of  colleges : 
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Table  rJ/J— Continued. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califoruia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 
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Ulinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
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Maine 
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198 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  298  institutions  reported,  225  report  the 
4late  of  their  charter,  and  73  do  not  thus  report;  30  report  only  prepar- 
atory students ;  217  report  collegiate  students;  121  do  not  report  stu- 
dents by  classes ;  124  do  not  report  the  degrees  conferred  in  course ; 
69  do  not  report  their  libraries. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  reported  3,040  instructors ;  that 
there  are  6,694  unclassified  students ;  that  19,476  students  are  in  pre- 
paratory courses;  that  there  are  19,260  in  collegiate  courses,  and  that 
193  are  reported  as  resident,  or  post-graduate  students. 

There  were  conferred  at  the  last  commencement  day  the  degree  oif 
A.  B.  in  course  upon  1,963  individuals,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course 
npOQ  746,  and  various  honorary  degrees  upon  341. 

Connected  with  these  institutions  there  are  reported  4,261  female  pre- 
paratory students;  and  in  the  collegiate  departments,  1,419.  Of  these, 
10  only  are  in  New  England  colleges. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  courses  of  study,  48  do 
not  make  any  report ;  209  report  4  years ;  9  report  3  years ;  7  report  2 
years,  and  25  report  over  4  years.  These  List  evidently  include  both  the 
preparatory  and  collegiate  courses. 

In  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington 
Territory,  no  institutions  are  reported  to  have  conferred  the  degree  of 
A-B. 

Tracing  the  difference  of  work  done  in  various  States,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  California  the  132  persons  reported  as  embraced  in  col- 
lege faculties  had  under  instruction  127  unclassified  students,  1,129 
preparatory  students,  and  504  collegiate,  and  that  only,  six  persons 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  while  in  Connecticut  87  college  professors 
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bad  iiuder  instruction  795  collegiate  stadents,  and  graduated  173  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B. 

If  the  whole  number — 19,249 — ^reported  as  in  the  collegiate  courses 
of  iustruction  completed  that  course,  there  should  be  conferred  annually 
about  4,800  degrees  of  A.  B.,  instead  of  1,963,  as  now  reported. 

The  summary  here  attempted,  of  the  results  of  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  can  be  repeated  until  completeness  is  secured.  What 
a  commentary  do  these  figures  furnish  upon  the  disposition  of  Ameri- 
can youth  to  terminate  their  course  of  study  I  How  they  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  elevating  our  conceptions  and  standards  of  culture, 
and  increasing  and  multiplying  the  motives  to  induce  the  young  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  their  study. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ignorant  boasting  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  (and  we  all  have  sufficient  inclination  to  boast  of  our 
country's  merits,)  the  best  informed  have  felt  deeply  the  inadequacy  of 
instrumentalities  and  results  in  the  direction  alike  of  elementary  and 
higher  education.  It  will,  be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  data 
already  given  how  well-founded  are  these  apprehensions.  Shall  light 
increase  or  diminish  f    Shall  we  as  a  people  go  forward  or  backward  f 

An  able  and  very  suggestive  writer  observes:  "A  large  part,  a  very 
large  part,  of  the  world  seems  to  be  ready  to  advance  to  something 
good — to  have  prepared  all  the  means  to  advance  to  something  good — 
and  then  to  have  stopped  and  not  advanced.  India,  Japan,  China,  al- 
most every  sort  of  oriental  civilization,  though  diflfering  in  nearly  all 
other  things,  are  in  this  alike.  They  look  as  if  they  had  paused  when 
there  was  no  reason  for  pausing^  when  a  mere  observer  from  without 
would  say  they  were  likely  not  to  pause.^ 

Shall  a  similar  record  be  made  of  the  United  States  f  Whether 
there  shall  or  not  turns  upon  the  consideration  given  this  subject  of 
education.  Shall  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  instruction  be 
made  enough  in  quality  and  amount  '«to  assure  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  this  great  people  f  The  opportunity  is  before  us  as  a  nation. 
We  have  the  extent  of  territory,  the  variety  and  richness  of  soil,  and 
the  diversity  and  salubrity  of  climate,  and  intermediate  oceans  to  save 
us  from  interference  by  others.  The  expectation  and  the  coming  of  all 
other  nations  are  toward  us. 

The  nature  of  our  institutions  and  the  incentives  to  personal  and 
associated  effort  afford  conditions  of  success  not  possible  elsewhere 
under  other  forms  of  government;  but,  if  the  result  is  to  be  attained, 
this  one  purpose  must  penetrate  every  grade  of  mind. 

The  multiplied  forces  that  may  contribute  to  this  end  must  be  har- 
monized and  rendered  active.  The  citizen  must  never  expect  to  escape 
from  this  responsibility  in  reference  to  education,  and  his  appropriate 
contribution  to  that  of  others  must  go  on  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  higher  he  rises  in  position  and  trust,  the  greater  (not  the  less,  as 
some  seem  to  think)  is  his  responsibility. 
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Hie  advanced  stadent  in  our  colleges  mast  be  so  instructed  as  to 
eDCoarage  him  to  thoroughly  complete  the  collegiate  curriculum,  and 
the  carriculam  itself  must,  as  time  goes  on,  assume  the  form,  include 
the  studies,  and  become  prepared  to  furnish  the  culture  which  our  in- 
stitutions and  modem  times  unite  in  demanding.  Original  investiga- 
tion in  science,  in  history,  and  in  political  and  social  economy  must  be 
fostered,  and  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  investigators  of  these  sub- 
jects must  be  encouraged  by  sympathy,  respect,  and  substantial  sup- 
pert.  It  is  by  these  means  alone  that  our  political  institutions  can  be 
improved ;  that  our  seats  of  learning  can  continue  to  flourish ;  tbat  our 
vast  material  prosperity  can  hereafter  gain  proportionate  advances. 

Our  distinguished  and  venerated  citizen.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  expressed  opinions,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation in  this  office,  which  I  have  his  permission  to  publish,  and  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  in  connection  with  these  statistics : 
The  question  is  how  to  manage  edacation  bo  as  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 


There  are  three  elements  in  which  yon  are  equally  interested.  One  is  to  bring  out 
this  class  of  States,  where  there  is  a  practically  ignorant  population  ;  though  I  am  not 
as  much  interested  in  that  class  of  efforts,  I  see  that  no  effort  in  the  higher  walks  of 
knowledge  can  be  reaUy  sustained  unless  we  can  remove  entirely  this  dead  load  by 
dragging  the  low  stratum  to  a  higher  level.  We  must  not  allow  such  a  distinction 
to  become  permanent — of  States  where  schools  are  nothing,  and  those  where  they  are 
well  provided  for. 

Another  element  is  to  take  care  of  the  public  schools.  I  am  telling  my  friends  in 
Maasachusetts  a  very  bitter  thing,  and  I  have  become  bolder  and  bolder  in  saying  that 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  is  super- 
annuated ;  that  what  is  taught  is  no  longer  the  food  which  the  rising  generation  reaUy 
wants  most ;  and  that  the  very  knowledge  that  is  taught  is  not  the  beet.  So  that  I 
would  change  both  the  substance  and  the  methods  of  our  popular  schools. 

And  then,  thirdly,  oar  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  utterly  inadequate  to  give 
oor  young  men  that  kind  of  instruction  which  will  place  them  on  the  highest  level  of 
eoltore,  and  enable  those  that  have  not  the  means  to  go  abroad  to  get  an  equally  good 
edasation  at  home.    We  should  never  be  satisfied  until  our  institutions  have  attained 

aoeh  a  saperiority  that  European  students  shall  find  it  necessary  to  come  here. 

•  •••••••^ 

I  grant  that  the  lowest  strata  from  Europe  are  at  once  raised  by  coming  to  the  United 
States,  bat  oar  ooUeges  are  of  an  inferior  character.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  is  a  necessity  of  slow  growth.  Our  institutions  of  learning  can  be  called  into 
enateoee  yeiy  rapidly.  #♦••••• 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  university  in  the  United  States,  the  intellectual  inter- 
ests of  which  are  managed  by  professors,  but  always  by  a  corporation  outside,  shows 
that  we  do  not  understand  what  a  aniversity  is.  The  men  who  are  in  it  mu8t  know 
better  what  are  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  learning  than  outsiders.  I  believe  there 
js  no  scientific  man  who  will  concede  that  there  can  be  a  university  managed  to  the 
best  advantage  by  anybody  but  those  interested  in  its  pursuits,  and  no  body  of  trustees 
can  be  so  interested. 

Not  only  do  material  'restrictions  hamper  the  instructors,  but  who  is  the  man  wtio 
knows  what  is  best  to  teach  f  And  you  see  every  organization,  every  college  which  is 
got  np  by  outsiders,  has  to  prosecute  a  curriculum  and  the  professors  have  to  teach 
that.  That  is  all  wrong  for  a  university,  but  not  for  a  high  school.  And  that  is  why 
we  haye  no  nnivursiiy  and  no  students  of  a  higher  order  coming  to  ns>from  the  Old 
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World.  Hiat  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  Those  are  the  essential  conditions  of  a  nnl- 
vereity. 

Again,  among  teachers  there  are  two  classes  of  men,  those  who  know  what  they  are 
teaching  jnst  as  well  as  anybody  else,  bnt  who  have  not  the  natnral  disposition  or 
qualification  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  production  of  new  knowledge,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  teach. 

But  many  of  the  most  productive  thinkers  are  not  teachers  at  all ;  they  are  a  claiss  of 
men  whom  the  country  does  not  recognize ;  they  are  men  of  original  research  who  are 
not  born  teachers,  hut  find  they  must  assume  the  duties  of  instruction  in  order  to  ob- 
tain recognition.  We  should  learn  the  conditions  of  success ;  and  a  conditfon  of  suc- 
cess in  this  matter  is  not  to  put  a  man  with  one  power  to  do  that  which  requires 
another  power.    *•  «•♦•••» 

Professor  Henry  says  the  resources  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  too  small  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Some  gentlemen  think  the  income  of  the  institution  ample.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Professor  Henry,  that  its  resources  are  entirely  inadequate.  For 
one  solitary  department  at  our  museum  of  zoology  we  spend  annually  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  the  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  is  to  cover  publications, 
the  scientific,  archsDological,  and  zoological  department,  and  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
musenra,  the  preservation  of  the  collection,  and  the  printing  of  the  investigations 
as  submitted. 

We  deal  with  one  solitary  subject,  zoology,  and  for  that  department,  for  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  spent  annually  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

And  the  sam  total  of  the  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  forty-five  thoa- 
sand  dollars. 

We  have  only  $10,500  annually  derived  from  the  income,  the  rest  is  the  result  of  my 
begging  from  private  individuals,  and  the  legislature,  and  all  around.    «       '  •         • 

Improve  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  let  th«  teachers  have  a  little  more  to  do 
with  teaching  than  simply  hearing  recitations,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  teacher, 
and  not  a  mere  i]&achine  to  hear  recitations. 

The  following  opinions  of  Professor  John  Tyndall,  furnished  by  him- 
self at  my  request,-  are  quite  harmonious  with  those  expressed  by  Pro- 
fesRor  Agassiz : 

This  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  as  regards  science.  It  must  be  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  pure  love  of  truth,  rather  than  for  the  applause  or  profit  that  it 
brings.  And  now,  though  my  occupation  is  gone,  still  I  will  bespeak  your  tolerance 
for  a  few  concluding  remarks  in  reference  to  the  men  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  the 
vast  body  of  knowledge  of  which  I  have  sought  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  in  these 
lectures.  What  was  the  motive  that  spurred  them  on  t  What  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling  for  which  they  struggled  so  assiduously  f  Wiiat  urged  them  to  those  battles 
and  those  victories  over  reticent  nature,  which  have  become  the  heritage  of  the  human 
race  f  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  not  one  of  those  great  investigators,  from  Aris- 
totle down  to  Stokes  and  Kirchoff,  had  any  practical  end  in  view,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary definition  of  the  word  '^  practical."  They  did  not  propose  to  themselves  money 
as  the  end,  and  knowledge  as  a  means  of  obtaining  it.  For  the  most  part  they  nobly 
reversed  this  process— made  knowledge  their  end,  and  such  money  as  they  possessed  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  *  •  •  •  •  • 

To  many  of  their  contemporaries  it  would  have  appeared  simply  ridiculous  to  see 
men,  whose  names  are  now  stars  in  the  firmament  of  science,  straining  their  attention 
to  observe  an  efiect  of  an  experiment  almost  too  minute  for  detection.       *       •       * 

That  Bcieutifip  discovery  may  put  not  only  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  individnab, 
but  millions  into  the  exchequers  of  nations,  the  history  of  science  amply  proves,  but 
the  hope  of  its  doing  so  is  not  the  motive-power  of  the  investigator.  It  never  can  be 
his  motive-power.  I  know  that  I  run  some  risk  in  speaking  thus  before  practical  men. 
I  know  what  De  Tocqueville  says  of  you.    "  The  man  of  the  North,''  he  says,  "  has  not 
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aatf  experieDoe  bat  knowledge.  He,  however,  does  not  care  for  science  as  a  pleasnre, 
tnd  only  embraces  it  with  avidity  when  it  leads  to  osefal  applications."       •        »      • 

Biuely  no  two  terms  were  ever  so  mnoh  distorted  and  misapplied  with  reference  to 
man  io  his  higher  relations  than  these  terms  uisefnl  and  practical.         •  *  • 

People  sometimes  speak  as  if  steam  had  not  been  stndied  before  James  Watt»  or  elec- 
tricity before  Wheatstone  and  Morse ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  Watt  and  Wheat- 
stooe  and  Morse,  with  all  their  practicality,  were  the  mere  outcomes  of  antecedent 
forces,  which  acted  without  reference  to  practical  ends.  •  •  •  • 

Strip  a  strong  arm  and  regard  the  knotted  mnscles  when  the  hand  is  clinched  and 
tlie  arm  bent.  Is  this  exhibition  of  energy  the  work  of  the  mnscles  alone?  By  no 
neaDs;  the  muscle  is  the  channel  of  an  influence  without  which  it  would  be  as-power- 
leiB  as  a  lump  of  plastic  dough.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cry  in  England  for  tech- 
nical education,  and  it  is  the  expression  of  a  true  national  want,  but  there  is  no  outcry 
fi»r  original  inveetigation.  Still,  without  this,  as  surely  as  the  stream  dwindles  when 
the  spring  dries,  so  surely  will  their  technical  education  lose  all  force  of  growth,  all 
power  of  reproduction.  ^ 

To  keep  society  as  regards  science  in  healthy  play,  three  classes  of  workers  are  neces- 
sary :  First,  the  investigators  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to  pursue  that  truth, 
aod  ^tend  the  field  of  discovery  for  the  truth's  own  sake,  and  without  any  refer- 
enee  to  practical  ends ;  secondly,  the  teacher  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to 
giTs  public  diffusion  to  the  knowledge  already  won  by  the  discoverer ;  thirdly,  the 
applier  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to  make  scientific  knowledge  available  for 
the  needs,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  Those  three  classes  ought  to  co-exist  and 
btenct.  Now,  the  popular  notion  of  science,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
often  relates,  not  to  science  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  application  of  science.  Such 
applications,  especially  on  this  continent,  are  so  astounding — they  spread  themselves 
10  largely  and  umbrageonsly  before  the  public  eye— as  to  shut  out  from  view  those 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  profounder  business  of  discovery. 

Take  the  electric  telegraph  as  an  example,  which  has  been  repeatedly  forced  upon 
my  attention  of  late.  I  am  not  here  to  attenuate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  services 
of  those  who,  in  England  and  America,  have  given  the  telegrapli  a  form  so  wonderfully 
iitted  for  public  ose.  Assuredly  they  earned  a  great  reward,  and  assuredly  they  have 
reeeived  it.  Bat  I  should  be  untrue  to  you  and  to  myself  if  I  failed  to  tell  you  that, 
however  high  in  particular  respects  their  claims  and  qualities  may  be,  practical  men 
did  not  discover  the  electric  telegraph.  The  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  implies 
the  diseovery  of  electricity  itself,  and  the  development  of  its  laws  and  phenomena. 
Such  disooveries  were  not  made  by  practical  men,  and  they  never  will  be  made  by 
than,  because  their  minds  are  beset  by  ideas  which,  though  of  the  highest  value  from 
one  point  of  view,  are  not  those  which  stimulate  the  original  discoverer.  The  ancients 
disooveied  the  electricity  of  amber;  and  Gilbert  in  the  year  1600  extended  the  force  to 
other  bodies.  Then  followed  other  inquirers,  your  own  Franklin  among  the  number. 
But  this  form  of  electricity,  though  tried,  did  not  come  into  use  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses. Then  appeared  the  great  Italian,  Yolta,  who  discovered  the  source  of  electric- 
ity, which  bears  bis  name,  and  applied  the  most  profound  insight  and  the  most  deli- 
cate ezperioDental  skill  to  its  development.  Then  arose  the  man  who  added  to  the 
powers  of  his  intellect  all  the  graces  of  the  human  heart,  Michael  Faraday,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  domain  of  magneto-electricity.  Oersted  discovered  the  deflection 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  Arago  and  Sturgeon  the  magnetization  of  iron  by  the 
electric  current.  The  voltaic  circuit  finally  found  its  theoretic  Newton  in  Ohm ;  while, 
at  PrincetoD,  Henry  pushed  forward  the  course  of  experimental  inquiry.  Here  you 
have  all  the  materials  employed  at  this  hour  in  all  the  forms  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Nay,  more,  Oanss,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Weber,  the  celebrated  natural  phil- 
osopher, both  professom  in  the  University  of  G^ttingen,  wishing  to  establish  a  rapid 
node  of  conunnnication  between  the  observatory  and  the  physical  cabinet  of  the  uni- 
versity, did  this  by  means  of  an  electric  telegraph.    The  force,  in  short,  had  been  dis- 
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covered,  its  lawB  investigated  and  made  snre,  the  most  complete  mastery  of  its  phe- 
nomena had  heen  attained,  nay,  its  applicability  to  telegraphic  purposes  demonstrated, 
by  men  whose  sole  reward  for  their  labors  was  the  noble  Joy  of  disoovery,  and  before 
yonr  practical  men  appeared  at  all  npon  the  scene. 

Are  we  to  ignore  all  this  f  We  do  so  at  our  peril.  For  I  say  again,  behind  all  your 
practical  applications  there  is  a  region  of  intelleotnal  action  to  which  practical  men 
have  rarely  contribated,  but  from  which  they  draw  all  their  supplies.  Cut  them  off 
from  this  region  and  they  become  eventually  helpless.         •••••' 

Yon  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  must  be  aware  of  the 
intense  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  your  institutions ;  and  this  sympathy  is  all  the 
more  valuable  from  the  philosophical  candor  with  which  he  points  out  not  only  youx 
merits  but  your  dangers. 

He  wrote  some  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  would  not  write  the  same 
to-day }  but  it  will  do  nobody  any  harm  to  have  his  words  repeated,  and,  if  neoes- 
sary,  laid  to  heart.  In  a  work  published  in  1850  he  says :  '*  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
among  the  civilized  peoples  of  our  age,  there  are  few  in  which  the  highest  sciences 
have  made  so  little  progress  as  in  the  United  States." 

Do  Tocqueville  evidently  doubts  the  capacity  of  a  democracy  to  foster  genius  as  it 
was  fostered  in  the  ancient  aristocracies.  "  The  future,''  he  says,  '*  will  prove  whether 
the  passion  for  profound  knowledge,  so  rare  and  so  fruitful,  can  be  bom  and  developed 
so  readily  in  democratic  societies  as  in  aristocracies.''         •         •  •  •  • 

It  rests  with  yon  to  prove  whether  these  things  are  necessarily  so ;  whether  the 
highest  scientific  genius  cannot  find  in  the  midst  of  you  a  tranquil  home.  I  should  be 
loath  to  gainsay  so  keen  an  observer,  and  so  profound  a  political  writer,  but  since  my 
arrival  in  this  country  I  have  been  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  oonstitntion  of  society 
to  prevent  any  student,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  from  bestowing  the  moet 
steadfast  devotion  on  pure  science.  If  great  scientific  results  are  not  achieved  in 
America,  it  is  not  to  the  small  agitations  of  society  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  defect,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  men  among  yon  who  possess  the  genius  for  scien- 
tific inquiry  are  laden  with  duties  of  administration  or  tuition  so  heavy  as  to  be  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  continuous  and  tranquil  meditation  which  original  investigation 
demands.  I  do  not  think  this  state  of  things  likely  to  last.  I  have  seen  in  America  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  devote  their  fortunes,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  I  can  not  find  a  parallel  elsewhere. 

This  willingness  of  men  to  devote  private  fortunes  to  public  purposes  requires  bnt 
wise  direction  to  enable  you  to  render  null  and  void  the  prediction  of  De  Tocqueville. 
Your  most  difficult  problem  will  be  not  to  build  institutions,  but  to  make  men ;  not  to 
form  the  body,  but  to  find  the  spiritual  embers  which  shall  kindle  within  that  body  a 
living  soul.  You  have  scientific  genius  among  you ;  not  sown  broadcast,  believe  me, 
but  still  scattered  here  and  there.    Take  all  unnecessary  impediments  out  of  its  way.* 

CULTURE,  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  USB  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Bat  while  it  is  trae  that  original  investigation  may  not  be  safficientl j 
encouraged,  we  have  to  oonfess  many  other  deficiencies  in  respect  to 
saperior  instruction  in  oar  coantry. 

The  genius  which  leads  in  unfolding  the  secrets  of  material  nature  for 
the  use  of  mankind  must  indeed  be  fostered,  but  no  less  that  genius 
which  leads  the  activities  of  men  in  right  directions;  that  common  sense 

*  FrofeMor  TjmdaU  songfat  prsetioally  to  oairy  oat  hlfi  own  waggmtiim,  sad  set  apart  the  net  proeeeda 
of  his  leotnres  in  this  oooutry,  delivered  at  Boeton,  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  Waahingtoa,  Brooklyn, 
New  Haven,  and  New  York,  amounting  to  113,000,  and  conveyed  the  same  in  tmat  to  a  committee,  oom- 
poaed  of  Profeaaor  Joseph  Henry,  General  Hector  Tyndall,  and  Professor  E.  L.  Tonmana,  who  may  ox* 
pend  the  income  in  aid  of  atndents  who  devote  themselves  to  original  research. 
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and  personal  integrity  essential  to  the  highest  results  in  the  maltifarious 
affiuTB  in  which  the  American  citizen  is  called  to  act. 

Undoabtedly  Btadent«  must,  for  the  years  of  iDstruction,  withdraw 
themselves  fix>m  all  active  parsaits  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  cod- 
oentrated  attention,  so  as  to  pat  all  the  elements  of  mind  in  the  health- 
iest condition  of  growth — of  acquisition  and  discipline — ^yet  there  may 
be  a  seclnsion  which  will  totally  unfit  them  for  active  affairs.  Whatever 
there  is  of  hot-house  life,  which  renders  growth  in  the  sunshine  and  air 
that  natnre  provides  injurious  or  fatal,  should  be  avoided  in  the  school. 

The  stndenty  as  he  penetrates  the  depths  of  science  and  literature  in 
the  aathor  or  text-book  which  is  furnished,  or  to  which  reference  is 
made,  can,  with  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  be  brought  to  apply  his 
thoughts  with  equal  disciplinary  efTect  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
to-day,  to  the  current  developments  of  science,  history,  and  literature, 
with  advantage  to  his  enthusiasm  and  the  appropriate  application  of  hiM 
discriminations  and  principles  of  judgment  to  questions  of  duty  when  he 
aasames  the  responsibilities  of  active  life. 

There  are  here  and  there  in  our  colleges  excellent  illustrations  of  what 
I  believe  conld  be  easily  made  universal,  to  the  advantage  alike  of  our 
country  and  of  our  superior  instruction. 

An  eminent  illustration  is  presented  in  the  chapel-talks  of  M.  B.  An- 
derson, LL.  D.,  president  of  Rochester 'University. 

I  have  obtained  from  Professor  J.  H.  Gilmore  a  description  of  these 
"talks." 

It  woold  be  imponible  to  gire  an  adequate  idea  of  the  natare  of  those ''  talks''  or  of 
the  inflaence  which  they  have  in  educating,  restraining,  and  ennobling  oar  "  boys." 
They  are,  emphatically,  "  t^lks  " — not  lectures,  sermons,  or  orations.  Very  rarely,  I 
thinky  does  the  doctor  make  the  slightest  preparation  for  them.  Oftenest — and 
always  when  at  their  best^they  are  impromptu.  Some  passage  in  the  Scripture  which 
he  is  reading  flashes  a  new  light  upon  his  soul ;  or  some  paragraph  in  the  morning's 
pi^ier  comes  back  to  him  with  an  application  to  the  young  men  before  him  which  he 
had  not  thought  of  when  he  read  it ;  or  his  intense  desii'e  for  the  welfare  of  his  charge 
lemiDds  him  of  tendencies  which  he  may  have  detected  in  a  wrong  direction — and  he 
finds  himself  talking  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

The  theme  may  be  anything  you  please,  almost.  Some  movement  in  European  poli- 
ties^ the  significance  of  which  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  misconstrued,  by  those  who 
fiHget  that  history  in  making  is  as  interesting  as  history  made ;  the  death  of  some 
great  man,  or  the  discomfiture  of  some  little  one ;  a  question  of  practical  morality  or 
penonal  religion ;  the  claims  of  the  age  on  its  educated  men,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  elaims  may  be  met ;  incipient  tendencies  in  coUege  to  indolence  and  insubordi- 
nation— all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  doctor's  net.  Two  or  three  days  ago  he  defended 
the  thesis  that  the  reason  why  some  men  of  splendid  endowments  and  substantial 
attafoments  fiiiled  of  the  very  highest  success,  was  that  they  lacked  tbe  faculty  of 
adaptation  to  the  demands  of  their  fellows.  When  Henry  J.  Raymond  died,  he  gave 
OS  an  estimate  of  the  valoe  of  education  to  the  editor,  and  the  kindof  education  which 
the  editor  on^ht  to  have.  The  assassination  of  James  Fisk  suggested  the  thought 
that  rognery  always  comes  to  grief  in  the  long  run.  "Disestablishment"  in  Ireland, 
eemmiiDism  in  France,  railway  monopolies  in  our  own  country,  are  all  themes  which 
wen  discoased  when  at  their  freshest,  and  with  such  reference  to  fundamental  princi- 
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pleSy  with  illafltratioDe  so  apt  and  so  varioas,  that  I  am  not  oertain  that  the  doctor's 
colleagues  were  not  the  most  interested  of  his  hearers. 

The  doctor^B  manner  In  the  chapel  is,  of  coarse,  familiar  and  unpretending,  as  a 
man's  manner  is  likely  to  be  who  hardly  knows  that  he  is  talking  at  all— much  lees 
thinks  that  he  is  talking  well.  He  rarely  speaks  over  ten  or  fifteen  minates. 
-  His  English  is  of  that  terse,  vigoroas,  idiomatic  kind  which  gives  his  hearers  faith 
in  'their  mother-tongoe.  His  illustrations  are  frequent  and  thoroughly  effective. 
Often,  in  his  chapel-talks,  he  rises  to  a  degree  of  eloquence  which  I  have  never  heard 
him  attain  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  pulpit ;  but  it  is  the  eloquence  of  downright  scorn 
for  all  that  is  mean,  and  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  manly. 
.  Sometimes  he  is  learned— always  he  is  characterized  by  that  practical  good  sense 
which  has  made  him,  to  my  mind,  the  first  of  American  educators.  With  less  of 
refined  culture  than  some,  and  less  of  minute  scholarship  than  others,  he  has  a 
breadth  of  information,  a  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  depth  of  sympathy,  which  make 
him  Just  the  man  to  help  college-students,  by  his  chapel-talks,  to  refer  current  events 
to  scientific  categories. 

That  confidence  in  his  mental  affluence  which  leads  him  to  scatter  his  gifts  with  such 
a  lavish  hand — ^never  holding  himself  in  reserve  for  '<  a  suitable  occasion"— is,  after 
eight  years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  what,  perhaps,  impresses  me  most  in  President 
Anderson.  His  suitable  occasion  is  when  he  can  get  face  to  face  with  even  a  single 
man  whom  he  can  help  in  any  way ;  and  nowhere  is  that  fact  more  apparent  than  in 
his  chapel- talks. 

Of  cour«e,  after  what  I  have  said,  yon  will  see  that  any  formal  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  this  feature  in  our  course  at  Rochester  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  as  effective  an  agency  for  good  in  every  college  as  here. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  FEMALES.— TABLE  IX. 

The  number  of  these  institutions  reported  is  175,  with  1,617  jnstract- 
ors,  of  whom  449  are  male  and  1,168  female,  and  a  total  of  11,288 
students. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  each  State  is — 


In  Alabama 8 

In  California 3 

In  Connecticut 4 

In  Delaware 1 

In  Georgia 16 

In  Dlinois 10 

In  Indiana 3 

In  Kansas 1 

In  Kentucky 7 

In  Maryland 3 


In  Massachusetts 6 

In  Michigan 3 

In  Minnesota 1 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 5 

In  New  Hampshire ....  3 

In  New  Jersey 3 

In  New  York 25 

In  North  Carolina 9 

In  Ohio 13 


In  Oregon 1 

In  Pennsylvania 14 

In  South  Carolina 1 

In  Tennessee 8 

InTezas 3 

In  Vermont 1 

In  Virginia p..  13 

In  West  Virginia 3 

In  Wisconsin 3 


The  institutions  are  distributed  denominationally  as  follows : 


Presbyterian 17 

Baptist 20 

Boman  Catholic 18 

Methodist  Episcopal....  14 
Methodist 12 


Protestant  Episcopal...  11 

Congregational 5 

Lutheran 3 

Moravian 2 

Union 2 


Christian S 

U.  Baptist 1 

Reformed 1 

Undetermined 67 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  remarks  in  connection  with  secondary 
instruction. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  consolidating  the  statistics  of  superior 
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instraction  for  males  and  females,  will  observe  that  the  473  iDstitutions 
reported  of  both  classes  have  4,657  instractors,  and  56,905  scholars. 


SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE. — TABLE  X. 

Schools  of  this  character  present  a  gratifying  gain,  as  will  be  seen  by 
bringlDg  the  following  sammaries,  drawn  from  the  tables  of  these  iusti- 
tatioos,  into  comparison  with  the  similar  summaries  for  the  previous 
y-ear.  Opening  in  some  measure  a  new  field  of  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try, they  are  helping  in  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  special  education. 

The  cost  of  their  apparatus  must  be  much  greater  than  that  so  far 
used  in  aid  of  classical  training. 

The  practice  essential  to  their  success  is  expensive,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  interests  of  culture  will  require  that  further  aid  be  judiciously 
bestowed  by  the  General  Government.  The  promotion  of  any  depart- 
ment of  learning  is  likely  to  work  advantage  in  the  end  to  all  culture. 

It  is'gratifying  to  observe  the  rallying  of  private  wealth  to  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  and  industrial  education. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  while,  for  the  present,  these  institutions 
are  necessarily  classed  together  in  the  tables  from  which  the  following 
tacts  are  drawn,  that  there  is  among  them  great  diversity  of  aim  and 
method. 

I  regret  that  any  States  have  yet  to  be  reported  as  without  organiza- 
tion under  the  grant  of  land  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  States,  however,  where  no  students  are  reported,  the  organi- 
zation is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  by  another  year  no 
doubt  a  considerable  attendance  can  be  reported. 

Stati$Hcal  tummary  ef  schools  of  science  endowed  by  the  national  grant  of  lands. 


i 


B   a 

"  I 

1  8 


Stndents. 


I. 


& 


t 
•91 


11 


CdUCDcnia.. 


Gcovgia... 


Xcntoeky. 


•103 


92 


*95 
156 
S2 


27 


386 


901 

27 

•217 


19 
170 


«  8tiMl«iit*  QDclanifled. 
ITS 


a  Not  yet  establisbed.        b  Scientific  school  not  yet  organised. 
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8tati9tioal  summary  ofaehooU  o/«ei0iioe— Continaed. 


StotM. 


II 


Stadents. 


^1 

18 


1^^ 


Muryland 

MasMchiiaetts  ... 

Hichigao 

Minneaota 

Miaaiasippi 

liiaaonii 

Nebraaka 

Ifarada 

New  Hampahire . 

Kew  Jeney 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvaiiia  — 
Khodelaland  .... 
Soath  Carolina... 

Tenneaaee 

Texaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia... 
VTlaoonain 


•  9 
74 
11 
9 
IS 
10 


14 


50 

440 

113 

•117 

e 

4 

e 

a 

83 

90 

4 

a 

I 

S9 

80 

4 

« 

d 

b 

SS 

<903 

31 

97 


97 


35 
13 


11 

tao 

65 


2 
♦  5 


:37 


Total. 


411 


2,SS9 


64 


378 


*  Stodenta  raolaaaifled.  t  Including  i  honorary.  |  Including  3  honorary. 

a  Not  yet  establiahed.  b  Scientiflo  achool  not  yet  organised. 

c  No  atndenta  reported.  d  See  Table  VUL— Gollegea. 

•Blaokaborgb  Affrioaltaxal  and  Meohanioal  College;  atndenta  not  reported ;  Joat  organised. 

SUUUUeal  tummary  of  $dy>ol8  of  science  (including  ooUegiate  departments)  not  endowed  by 

national  land-grants. 


I 


is 

r 


Student*. 


a  i 


I 


il. 


Califoniia. 
lUinoia... 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Maine.... 


100 
15 
44 
53 
alSl 


144 


a  Studeata  nnclaaaifled. 
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Sieti$tical  mmmary  o/atkooh  ofwiencej  (indueUng  collegiate  deparimenis) — Continued. 


I 

I 


f 


Stndeots. 


I 


6 


■9  I 


»|  I 

b    «    s 


liighi^Mi 

MiMouri 

ir»v  HMup«hire  . 

Kev  Jenej 

KevYork 

Okio 

Owpm 

PtoUMylranSA 


YlxpBiM. 


166 
81 
66 
50 

987 

377 
79 

lOS 

18 

al30 


6150 

4 


51 
4 
11 


4)64 
5 


M70 
MO 


47 

SO 

3 

7 


SI 


313 
411 


1.787 
S,589 


196 
64 


571 
378 


178 
4H.,  884 


734 


4,856 


190 


949         4  H.,  408 


«  Students  nndaaaifled.        5  Reported  in  "  pftrtial  oooTBe.**        c  Inoludee  48  nnolaesified  stadents. 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.— TABLE  XL 

The  whole  namber  of  theological  schools  reported  is  108,  with  435 
instractors  and  3,351  stadents.  The  schools  are  distributed  among  the 
different  denominations  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Denominatioa. 


I 


.Prmbji  Ibi  liii. ........ 

t 

iCftthoUo 

Congregational 

Lothena 

Methodist  SplacoiMa. 
Froteatani  Bpisoqpal 

Chiutian 

Be&tmed 

United  PresbyteEiaa. 
TaiTenalist 


15 
17 
15 
7 
11 
6 
9 
8 
5 
4 
•  8 


606 
558 
501 
334 
316 
973 
839 
136 
105 
81 
45 


Free  Baptist 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Union  Evangelical 

Moravian 

Unitarian 

United  firetheren 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

New  Jerusalem  — 

Unknown 

Total 


33 
88 
87 
85 
88 
11 
B 


19 


108 


435 


3»35i 
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Of  these  seminaries  there  are — 

lu  Alabama 1 

In  Calirornia 2 

In  Connectwnt 3 

In  Georgia 1 

In  Illinois 10 

lu  Indiana 1 

In  Iowa 4 

In  Kentucky 6 

In  LouiBiana 1 

In  Maine 2 

In  Mai-yland 3 

In  Massacbasetts. 7 

In  Michigan 2 

In  Missouri 4 


In  New  Jersey 

In  New  York V 

In  Nortb  Carolina 

In  Ohio 1! 

In  Pennsylvania 1- 

In  South  Carolina 

In  T<?nne86ee 

In  Texas  

In  Vermont 

In  Virginia 

In  West  Virginia 

In  Wisconsin 

In  District  of  Columbia. 2 


LAW  SCHOOLS.— TABLE  XH. 

There  «*ire  forty  two  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  one  hna- 
dred  and  fifty-one  instructors,  and  1,976  students. 
The  unmber  of  schools  in  each  State  is  as  follows : 

In  Connecticut 1 

In  Georgia 1 

In  Illinois 2 

In  Indiana. 3 

In  Iowa 2 

In  Kentucky 1 

In  Louisiana 1 

In  Massachusetts 2 

In  Michigan 1 

In  Mississippi 1 

In  Missouri 2 


In  New  York 5 

In  North  Carolina I 

In  Ohio 3 

In  Pennsylvania 4 

In  South  Carolina 1 

In  Tennessee 2 

In  Texas 1 

In  Virginia 3 

In  Wisconsin 1 

In  District  of  Columbia 4 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTIONS.— TABLE  XIU. 

The  table  of  medical  and  kindred  schools  gives  a  total  of  ninety-two 
institutions.  Of  these  61  are  known  as  regular,  with  607  instructors 
and  4,887  students ;  3  as  eclectic,  with  25  instructors  and  259  students ; 
there  are  9  dental  schools  with  58  instructors  and  199  students ;  and  13 
pharmaceutical  schools  with  36  instructors  and  650  students.  Of  those 
denominated  regular,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont  have 
each  one ;  California,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  two ;  Georgia,  Illinois, 
and  West  Virginia,  three  5  Pennsylvania,  four ;  Missouri,  five ;  Ohio, 
six  J  and  New  York,  nine.  Of  the  eclectic,  Illinois,  New  lork,  and  Ohio 
have  one  each.  Of  the  homoeopathic,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  have  each  one  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
two.  Of  the  pharmaceutical,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  each  one,  and  North  Carolina,  two. 
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ACTION    OF     THE    NEW    YORK    LEOISLATUEE    BESPEOTINa    MEDICAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  observing  the  indications  of  progress  during  the  past  year,  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  with  regard  to  medical  diplomas 
sboald  not  be  omitted.  The  act  was  passed  May  16,  1872,  providing 
that "  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  ap- 
point one  or  more  boards  of  examiners  in  medicine,"  of  seven  members 
each,  ^'  who  Bhall  have  been  licensed  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  in 
the  State.'*  The  examiners  are  required  to  examine  faithfully  all  candi- 
dates referred  to  them  for  that  purp4)se  by  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, according  to  each  of  the  systems  of  practice  represented  by  the 
several  medical  societies  of  the  State,  and  report  to  him  in  writing  the 
qaestions  and  answers  of  each  examination,  which  reports,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  examiners,  are  to  be  forever  a  part  of  the  public  records 
ofthe  university  • 

*' Any  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character," 
on  applying  to  the  chancellor  for  an  examination,  and  paying  thirty-five 
dollars  into  the  treasury  ofthe  university,  can  receive  an  order  to  that 
efiect,  if  he  shows  that  he  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taaght  in  the  common-schools  of  the  State  and  of  the  Latin  language ; 
that  he  has  studied  medicine  diligently  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
more  physicians,  duly  qualified,  for  three  years,  and  that  he  has  been 
licensed,  on  examination,  by  certain  specified  authority. 

The  regents  of  the  university,  on  examining  the  reports  of  the  exan*-  . 
iners,  and  finding  that  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners have  voted  in  favor  of  a  candidate,  shall  issue  a  diploma  to  him  or; 
her,  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D.  of  the  university  of  the  State  of. 
New  York,  to  practice  physic  and  surgery. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  opinion  expressed  in  an  articli^ 
on  ^*  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States,"  among  the  papers  accoBi- 
pauying  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1870,  in  which  it  was  strongly 
urged  that,  in  the  matter  of  conferring  degrees,  the  ruling  power  ofthe 
State  should  have  enough  interest  to  insure  the  proper  action  by  medi- 
cal colleges,  not  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  different  systems 
of  practice,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  ^^  to  insist  that  every  person,  regu- 
lar, eclectic,  or  homoeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery,  shall 
have  studied  a  specified  time  in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  a  specified 
examination  before  boards  selected  by  the  executive." 

LIBBABIES.— TABLE  XIV. 

In  the  reports  of  this  Borean  for  1870  and  1871,  in  recognition  of  the 
edocational  importance  of  libraries,  attempts  were  made  to  include  infor- 
mation of  the  principal  ones  as  far  as  possible.  During  the  past  year 
a  much  more  extended  inquiry  has  been  made  upon  this^ubject,  and 
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the  results  are  correspondingly  more  satisfactory.    The  following  is  a 
sammary  of  these,  upon  the  leading  poitits  of  inquiry : 


Alabama 

Arkansas... 
California... 
CoDuectlcat. 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

GeoTsia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Koniooky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  YorK , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Ishmd 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 


No.  of  libraries. 


II 


I 


I 


1,800 
119,869 
103.806 
11,000 


15,000 
42,789 
51,000 
33,608 

8,500 
15,589 

6,045 
91,166 
158,223 
1,008,394 
65,894 
11,100 
15,000 
106.570 

5,314 


736,000 
39.200 

789,654 
19,000 

238,201 
5,330 

478, 953 

147, 137 
63,613 
18,000 
1.200 
50,585 
69,4ti0 


30,705 
414, 350 


t 


20 

2,208 

6,050 

200 


1,460 
1,430 
8.140 


500 

13,150 
476,905 
5,900 
9,700 
8,000 
13,620 
13,000 


4,234 

8,500 

06,407 

2,000 

17,008 

300 

83.406 

17,358 

200 


200 
3,150 
11,300 


27,275 
71,775 


14 

6 
343 


68 


25 

2,900 

714 


2,063 

5,996 

5 


200 
2,029 


Total. 


5,000 


1,000 


306 


206 


79 


31 


4, 977, 164 


004,542 


14,033 


In  addition  to  the  replies  to  the  direct  inqairies  sent  fh)m  this  office 
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daring  the  past  year,  the  lists  of  the  previons  reports  have  been  exam- 
ined,  and  information  obtained  from  all  other  available  sources,  with 
the  following  result : 


StiltM. 


CalifoniiA.... 
CoBiwetlevi. 

ItoMft 

G«arsi» 


Altogether. 


7i 


I 


30,900 

1,800 

165,060 

878,090 

60,S54 


Per  table. 


I 


1,800 
119,809 
103,696 
11,000 


Per  list. 


11 


I 


30,960 


45.800 
174,200 
49,354 


Vm%. 


Keotncky. 


11 
S8 
S3 

as 

10 
19 

6 
30 
33 
144 
S5 

8 

6 
28 

S 


67,600 

234,696 

104,999 

87,858 

83,538 

99,749 

83,445 

156,380 

885,963 

1,479,934 

139,784 

31,850 

88,140 

196.985 

7,314 


96 
18 
188 
14 
87 

5 

117 

89 

10 

16 

6 
17 
96 

4 
96 
34 

3 


808,386 

1.15, 410 

1,313^006 

73,006 

474,300 

14,530 

888,364 

817,887 

99,613 

95,000 

88,344 

73,090 

161,155 

18,105 

113^760 

478,850 

4,700 


8,805 
5,000 


ToUl . 


1,076  8.514,843 


15,000 

48,789 

51,600 

33,608 

8,500 

15,589 

6,045 

91,166 

158,883 

1,«08,394 

65,894 

11,100 

15.006 

106,570 

5^314 


796,000 
39.300 

789,454 
19,000 

338,801 
5,330 

478,053 

147, 137 
63.613 
18,000 
1,800 
50,585 
60,480 


30,705 
414,330 


5,000 


4,977,164 


12 
18 
118 
18 
67 

4 

84 
13 

6 
15 

5 
11 
80 

4 
83 

9 

3 


770 


78,600 
191,909 
53,930 
53,650 
15,030 
84,160 
17.500 
68.814 
137,740 
471,540 
73  830 
30.750 
i:;,140 
90,355 
8,  COO 


73.386 
96,210 

584,858 
54.000 

236,099 
9,800 

409,411 
70,750 
36,000 
77,000 
81, 144 
88.435 
91. 675 
18,105 
83,055 
58,500 
4,71*0 


8,805 


3,537,670 
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I  have  included  in  the  appendix  to  tbis  annual  report  a  full  list  of  the 
institutions  referred  to  as  far  as  reported  to  date;  it  is  hoped  that  it 
can  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  separate  and  improved  form. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  for  this  office  to  take  any  cognizance 
of,  and  much  less  to  include  in  its  publications,  the  name  and  location  of 
the  numerous  libraries  in  the  country  having  less  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes each.'  The  great  good  they  are  accomplishing,  however,  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  A  reference  to  the  library  statistics  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  how  important  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  country  mast 
be  in  the  culture  of  the  people.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  sug- 
gestive letter  of  the  Rev.  S.  Ketchum,  of  Bristol,  K  H.,  dated  December 
10,1872: 

I  can  not  suppose  yon  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  hy  mnch  the  larger  part  of  all 
the  books  in  libraries  to  which  the  people  have  free  access  are  in  the  possession  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  in  small  collections,  comparatively 
insignificant  in  themselves ;  but  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  doubtless  surpass  aU 
the  other  libraries  put  together,  and  are  used  by  vastly  more  persons.  Take  this  town 
for  an  example,  containing  1,500  inhabitants,  having  three  churches.  In  the  libraries 
of  these  churches  are  probably  not  less  than  1,000  or  1,200  volumes,  consisting  largely 
of  standard  works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  theology,  homiletics  and  exegesis. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  town  for  the  population.  When,  therefore,  you  take  into 
the  consideration  the  thousand  or  more  churches  in  the  State,  you  will  perceive  that 

they  present  library  facilities  that  exceed  all  the  other  library  facilities  in  the  State. 

■«  •  •  •  •  •  « 

Tben,  again,  the  number  of  small,  local,  free  or  circulating  libraries  is  large.  In 
this  State  of  New  Hampshire— which  is,  perhaps,  behind  aU  the  other  New  England 
States— there  are  probably  a  hundred  or  more  of  these,  ranging  from  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand  volumes  each,  smaU  collections,  but  which,  taken  together,  would  ex- 
ceed the  library  of  almost  any  college  in  the  country,  save  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  Used 
by  numbers  exceedipg  from  five  to  ten  times  the  numbers  who  use  the  libraries  of  such 
great  institutions. 

In  fact,  hardly  any  short  statement  can  include  even  a  bare  enumer- 
ation of  the  benefits  which  even  very  small  collections  of  judiciously 
selected  books  can  confer  on  their  readers. 

As  an  instance  of  what  practical  use  such  libraries  may  be  in  num- 
berless directions,  I  would  respectl'ully  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  of  the  library  enterprise  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society  of  New  York  City : 

The  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  sup- 
plying sea-going  vessels  with  libraries  for  the  special  use  of  the  men  in  the  forecastle. 

These  libraries  ai-e  made  up  of  between  forty  and  fifty  volumes/  in  a  neat  case,  with 
lock  and  key,  and  are  loaned  to  the  ship,  (a  receipt  being  taken  for  the  same  from  the 
person  having  the  library  in  charge,  usually  the  captain,)  to  be  returned  after  six, 
nine,  or  twelve  months,  according  to  the  voyage,  when  they  are  refitted  and  reshipped 
upon  similar  conditions. 

The  books  in  these  libraries  are  carefully  selected,  and  of  such  as  promise  to  interest, 
educate,  and  improve  seamen,  and  to  excite  within  them  a  love  for  reading,  being  to 
this  end  largely  of  adventure,  history,  natural  science,  with  an  arithmetic,  geography 
and  atlas,  ^c.  Something  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  always  a  Bible,  and  snudry 
attractive  works  of  a  moralizing  and  evangelical  character ;  and  all  adapted  to  the 
ascertained  capacity  and  known  nationality  of  the  crew. 
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Ovw  fonr  thoasand  of  these  libraries  have  been  sent  to  sea  (nearly  ei^ht  hundred 
of  tbem  on  United  States  naval  vessels)  containing  at  least  185,000  volumes,  which  in 
tbeir  frequent  reshipment  have  been  accessible  to  probably  180,000  readers ;  and  this 
at  a  cost  to  the  society  of  about  $6,000.  Of  new  and  refitted  libraries  the  society  is 
nov  sending  to  eea  an  average  of  fifty  per  month  ;  t.  e.,  about  2,000  volumes  are  in  this 
way  circulated  monthly  for  the  use  of  seamen  abroad  upon  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  good  accomplished  through  these  libraries  is  beyond  computation. 
Sea-captains  pronounce  them  indispensable  help  in  administering  the  ship  discipline, 
while  seamen  acknowledge  their  personal  obligation  for  what  this  work  has  done  to 
ameliorate  and  elevate  their  condition.  It  has  wrought  in  some  instances  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  entire  crew,  and  everywhere  abroad  under  its  influence  intemperance,  pro- 
fanity, and  ignorance  give  way  to  intelligence  and  morality,  foreshadowing  for  our 
oilotB  a  brighter  futore  through  a  better  informed  and  a  more  hopeful  life.* 

MUSEUMS. — TABTiFi  XV. 

The  edacatioDal  inflaences  of  masenms  have  been  recognized  in  some 
form  firom  time  immemorial.  Their  value  as  aids  to  education,  however, 
has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  appreciation  in  this  country.  During 
the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  view  the  facilities 
furnished  by  the  different  nraseums  in  our  country.  The  result,  though 
imperfect,  is  more  satisfactory  than  was  anticfpated. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1812, 
and  occupying  a  high  position  in  public  and  scientific  estimation,  has 
the  oldest  reported  museum. 

Bat  all  other  collecttons  in  this  country  are  surpassed  in  comparative 
zoology  by  Professor  Agassiz's  great  museum  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. Indeed  the  hoi>e  is  confidently  cherished  that  it  will  excel  all 
eompetitors'in  this  department  in  the  world.  Embo(]ying,  as  it  does, 
the  ideas  of  that  eminent  scientist,  it  already  commands  the  admiration 
of  scientific  men  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  having  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  upon  all  attempts  to  collect  representations  of  the  material 
QDiverse,  or  to  comprehend  the  organization  and  development  of  animal 
life.  This  museum  has  hitherto  been  well  supported  by  the  public  and 
private  munificence  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  income  of  the  present 
endowment  is  so  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  collection  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  foundation,  commensu- 
rate with  its  services  to  science. 

The  collections  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester  University, 

A.  R  Spoftyrd,  eaq..  Librarian  of  Congresa,  to  whoae  charge  baa  been  confided  the  sole  antbority  to 
tjmi  copy-righta  for  the  United  Scatea,  reports  that  In  compliance  with  the  new  copy-right  law  there 
were  daring  Uw  year  3,179  Tolamea  of  books,  and  2,728  pamphlets  and  periodicals  deposited  in  the  Li- 
bnry. 

ASoding  to  the  proapeotlye  growth  of  the  Library  he  gives  some  fignrrs  of  its  recent  increase,  which 
It  is  wen  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind.  He  nays :  "  The  Library  of  Congress  has  twice  doubled  within 
tw^ire  years.  In  1860  there  were  83,000  volnmea  in  the  Library ;  in  i860  there  were  100,000  volumes ; 
lad  in  18?|  there  are  240,000. 

'^'Without  ealenlating  npon  any  spedally  large  aooesaions,  it  is  reasonable  to  assnme  that  by  the  ordi- 
■ary  additlona  to  ita  storea  firom  copy-right  and  ftvrn  all  other  sources  it  will  reach  700,000  by  the 
fear  1900;  one  million  and  a  quarter  by  1935 ;  1,750,000  by  1950 ;  and  2,500,000  by  the  year  1975,  or  about 
seeatoryhflnoe.'* 
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New  York,  are  also  notable  as  containing  important  series  of  specimens 
for  scientific  culture,  and  have  been  most  successfully  applied  in  assist- 
ing other  individuals  and  institutions  in  perfecting  their  collections. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  this  office  by 
Professor  Ward.  It  succinctly  states  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  us  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry : 

There  is  one  question  in  your  circular  which,  more  than  any  other,  will  bring  yon 
most  unreliable  and  erroneous  answers.  This  is  the  "  total  number  of  specimens  in 
natural-history  museum."  Very  few  persons  know  this,  even  approximately,  and  their 
guesses  and  estimates  wiU  be  wild  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  cabinets  in  our  second-rate  colleges  cited  as  containing  "  20,000  specimens,*' 
"  50,000  specimens,"  **  100,000  specimens."  Sometimes  they  state  that  they  have  more 
species  of  minerals  or  shells  or  birds  than  the  entire  number  known  to  science. 

Their  statements  may  be  literally  true  when  they  speak  of  individual  specimens 
although  these  are  always  esiimaiedj  never  counted. 

Certainly  no  man  can  teU  within  100,000  specimens  how  many  specimens  our  Roches- 
ter (University)  cabinet  contains  unless  he  takes  hold  and  counts  the  contents  of  each 
box  of  small  corals  or  brachiopod  shells,  each  vial  of  fdraminlfera,  each  package  of 
sharks'  teeth.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  enumeration  gives  a  practical  idea  of  the  size  of 
a  cabinet  save  a  statement  of  the  number  of  labels,  or,  if  not  labeled,  (which  is  the  case 
in  about  three-fourths  of  our  cabinets,)  the  number  of  specimens  large  enough  to  be 
labeled  separately.  To  this  should  be  added  the  number  of  species  present,  and  then 
(more  important  than  the  size)  we  might  learn  the  range  and  scope  of  the  cabinet,  its 
availabiUty  in  an  educative  and  scientific  direction. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  exhibits  the  clasa 
of  facts  collected  by  the  office.    It  will  be  observed  that  from  twenty- . 
three  States  no  collections  of  any  kind  have  been  reported : 


a 

t 
1 

11 

1  • 

Annual  income. 

Annoal  expend- 
iture. 

SUtes. 

< 

1 

5 

2 
6 
'A 

< 

Connficticut . ........................... 

7 
1 
3 
13 

1 

7 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 
% 

4 

7 
1 
3 
10 
1 
1 
6 
S 

1 

9150,000 

1 
1 

$1,000 

ludiftnft        ............................ 

100 

lowft      .....................  .......... 

Massachoaette 

Micbi<ran    

7 

375,061 

4 

«83,800 

4 

3i,eoo 

Kew  HamDshire 

1 
3 

1 

soo 

New  York 

4 

18,900 

is,  500 

Ohio 

soo 

Penn8ylvaiiia 

1 

6,600 

Rhode  Island 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Sonth  Carolina- 

Vermont 

9 

1 
3 

450 

Wisconsin 

100 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

91,500 

7.50« 

Total 

50 

35 

8 

525,061 

18 

130,100 

17 

46  550 

Total  of  New  England 

96 

90 

8 

585,061 

4 

83,800 

8 

33,450 
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LIX 


SUtoa. 


Haaeams  of 
zi»tar»l  history. 


Art  muse- 


o  d 

ii 
a 


Arcboologiool 
miueamB. 


II 

t 


Medical  ma- 
Boums. 


Vi«'M|rMi  ............. 

Xev  HAmpdiire 

VevTork..., 

Ohio 

BuMylwiiA ........ . 

BlodelBlaad 

StathCaraUoa 

WiaooiMiB 

SMiki  of  Colambia. 


TdUI 

Total  of  New  EsKUnd. 


556.500 
15.000 
10.000 
S;  896, 500 
109,589 
7,000 
156.460 
85,000 
400.000 


460 


6,000 

1,793 

4,057 

667 


188 


15.550 

400 

350 

81,004 

459 

1,506 

4,850 

1,500 

1,800 


900 
14,000 


538,155 


50,000 


86 


4, 313, 104 


13,174 


17 


96.819 


18 


8.884,000 


10.057 


(.010 


1.000 


1 

850 

I 

800 

1 

4,000 

8 

3,040 

900 
500 


14.868 


84,758 


1,700 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS.— TABLE  XVI. 

Among  the  educational  benefactions  which  have  become  known  to 
the  poblic  daring  the  year,  some  have  been  specially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  objects  they  seek  to  promote. 

Hon.  Creorge  Bancroft,  the  well-known  historian  and  present  Ameri- 
can minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  in  a  communication  dated  July 
4, 1871,  addresses  President  Eliot,  o«f  Harvard  University,  as  follows : 

It  has  long  been  my  wiab  to  raise  a  memorial  to  one  of  your  predecessors,  Johu  Thorn- 
ton Kirklandy  to  reqnite  benefits  received  through  him,  and  most  emphatically  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  eminent  coUege  officer. 

A  httle  more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  Edward  Everett,  then  Eliot  professor  of 
Greek  literature,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Kirkland,  developed  the  idea  that  it 
woold  be  well  to  send  some  young  graduate  of  Harvard  to  study  for  a  while  at  a  Ger- 
nian  nnivetsity,  with  a  view  to  his  being  called  to  a  place  on  the  college  board. 
The  president  approved  the  suggestion,  and  the  choice  for  this  traveling  scholarship 
feDnponme. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  summer  of  1818,  being  then  in  my  eighteenth  year,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Gottingen.  After  remaining  more  tbau  three  years  in  Europe  I  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  held  the  office  of  tutor  for  one  year. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  found  a  scholarship  on  the  idea  of  President  Kirkland,  that  the 
incumbent  abould  have  leave  to  repair  to  a  foreign  country  for  instrnction.  Merit  most 
be  the  conditi<Hi  of  election  to  the  scholarship ;  no  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has  not 
shown  nnoommon  ability  and  uncommon  disposition  to  leom.  Of  course,  the  choice 
iboDld  faU  on  some  one  who  needs  the  subsidy. 

The  scholATsbip  ahonld  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  ahonld  be  renewed  firom  year  to  year,  but  only  on  evidence  tihat  the  scholar  is 
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fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  eudowmeat.  I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  corporation  to 
oircniuscribe,  if,  from  the  considerations  already  referred  to,  you  tl^ink  best,  the  objects 
of  study  to  which  the  incumbent  should  devote  himself.  But  for  my  own  iiart,  I  am 
willing  the  scholarship  should  be  given  to  any  young  pei*8on  likely  to  distinguish 
himself  in  either  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  or  letters. 

For  this  purpose  he  devotes  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  safely  invested, 
the  iuconie  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholai:.  The  scholarship 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  John  Thornton  Kirkland. 

With  a  view  to  inspire  the  incambents  of  this  scholarship  to  grateful 
services,  he  concludes:  "I  thus,  in  advance,  charge  them  to  imitate 
my  exani[)le  in  rendering  aid,  through  Harvard  College,  to  the  cause  of 
arts  and  letters,  of  science  and  learning." 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  of  Washington  City,  an  able  and  scholarly  phy- 
sician, active  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  his  profession,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1872,  conveyed  to  five  trustees — himself,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia — real  and  i)er- 
sonal  property  amounting  in  value  to  $3,000,  ninety  percent,  of  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  for  at  least  two  annual  memoirs  or  essays 
by  different  individuals;  and,  as  the  fund  increases,  as  many  more  as 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  justify,  relating  to  some  branch  of  medical 
science,  to  be  read  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  trustees  may  designate,  under  the  name  of  "The  Toner  Lectures.'' 

Each  of  these  lectures  must  contain  some  new  truth,  fully  established 
by  experiment  or  observation,  and  must  be  critically  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  persons  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees.  Such 
memoirs  or  lectures  as  may  be  api)roved  shall  be  published  in  such 
manner  and  through  such  channels  as  the  trustees  may  determine.  The 
lecturers  are  not  to  be  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country. 

New  directions  for  charities  and  new  devices  for  their  management 
are  doubtless  necessary  to  meet  the  varying  educational  wants  of  a 
great  and  growing  people.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  donations  made  in  our  country  are  not  greatly  limited  in 
their  useful  effects  by  the  unfortunate  conditions  attached  to  them  by 
their  donors— conditions,  too,  which  doubtless  would  not  have  been  at- 
tached had  their  donors  been  better  acquainted  with  the  administration 
of  charities. 

For  a  nation  so  young  it  is  apparent,  from  the  record  we  are  able  to 
present,  that  we  already  excel  in  the  benefactions  of  individuals  for 
educational  purposes.* 

*The  following  extracts  fi-oni  a  letter  from  Judge  R.  Hawes,  of  the  Bourbon  Connty 
coun,  dated  Paris,  Kentucky,  December  19,  1872,  are  worthy  of  attention  : 

THK  GAirrH  FUND  OF  BOURBON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

Some  years  ago  WiUiam  Garth,  a  most  estimable  and  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
county,  devised  a  fund  of  abont  |45,000,  which  he  directed  to  be  osed  to  endow  a  pro- 
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Any  one  who  Las  sought  to  collect  the  statistics  iu  these  cases  must 
be  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  effort. 

Go  consulting  the  table  of  educatioual  benefactions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sum  total  reported  to  this  office  was  $9,957,494.28.  For  colleges 
aoduiiiversities  the  whole  amount  was  $G,282,4GI.63,  distributed  among 
theseveral  States  as  follows:  California,  $90,000;  Connecticut,  $44,000; 
Delaware,  $700 ;  Illinois,  $112,000;  Indiana,  $224,000;  Iowa,  $80,840; 
Kansas,  $31,736;  Kentucky,  $36,136;  Maine,  $10,125;  Massachusetts, 
11,910,995.48;  Michigan,  $43,594;  Minnesota,  $22,796;  Mississippi, 
$35,000;  Missouri,  $60,000;  New  Hampshire,  $96,500;  New  Jersey, 
1532,000;  New  York,  $1,450,944.15;  North  Carolina,  $15,000;  Ohio, 
$159,000;  Oregon,  $20,000;  Pennsylvania,  $464,450;  liliode  Island, 
$60,450;  South  Carolina,  $20,000;  Texas,  $22,0(»0;  Tennessee,  $159,050; 
Termoiit,  $1,500;  Virginia,  $220,025;  West  Virginia,  $41,300;  Wis- 
coDBiu,  $45,360;  Colorado  Territory,  $10,150;  District  of  Columbia, 
$250,000. 

The  educational  benefactions  for  theological  institutions  amounted  to 
$1,155,856.53  among  the  States,  as  follows :  California,  $18,000;  Illinois, 
$135,950;  Kentucky,  $1,500;  Maine,  $23,900;  Massachusetts,  $113,750; 
New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New  York,  $657,689.53;  Ohio,  $12,145;  Penn- 
sylvania, $78,200;  South  Carolina,  $29,722;  Vermont,  $10,000. 

The  benefactions  of  law  schools  were  $10,000  in  Connecticut.  For 
schools  of  medicine,  $1,000  iu  Kentucky,  $1,422.13  in  Massachusetts, 
and  $8,000  in  New  York ;  making  a  total  of  $10,422.13. 

For  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  the  benefactions  were  $482,000: 
In  Georgia,  $3,000;  Indiana,  $75,000;  Maine,  $18,500;  Massachusetts, 
$143,000;  Missouri,  $100,500;  Pennsylvania,  $100,000;  Virginia, 
$41,420.99. 

ieanTBhip  in  a  ooUege  in  this  county,  on  condition  that  the  coanty  would  provide 
$100,000  for  the  coUege;  and  if  the  county  failed  in  raising  the  $100,000,  that  the  fund 
deriaed  by  him  should  be  safely  inyested  by  the  county  court  of  Bourbon  County,  a 
nsjority  of  the  Justices  concurring,  and  said  court  should  expend  the  auuual  iuterest 
of  the  fund  in  education' of  such  poor,  worthy,  and  energetic  young  men  of  said  county  as 
IB  their  Judgment  might  be  selected  as  beneficiaries.  The  county  failed  to  appropriate 
the  $100,000,  and  the  charity  devolved  on  the  county  court.  About  four  years  ago  the 
Amd  was  invested  in  bank  stocks  of  this  State,  which,  after  paying  expenses,  &c.,  pay 
shoot  $3,300  interest.  This  has  been  applied  to  the  education  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
jonDgmen,  who  are  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  court,  which  examines  all 
i^licanto  and  recommends  to  the  court  such  as  are  considered  the  most  worthy  aqd 
SDeigetic  among  the  poor  applicants  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  boarding,  clothing,  books,  and  tuition,  while  others  are 
sDowed  tuition  alone. 

The  eoart  does  not  confine  the  locality  of  the  school  or  coUege,  except  to  require  that 
the  young  man  shaU  not  go  out  of  the  State. 

TIm  charity  has  worked  well  so  fkr^  and  several  very  prominent  young  men  have 
been  prepared  for  active  and  valuable  positions  in  life.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
natter  is  in  a  proper  selection ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  court  of  sixteen  men  to 
indulge  in  a  diffusiveness  in  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  largest  number  in  differ- 
ent iccdons  of  the  county.  Tikis  latter  difficulty  will  probably  prevent  the  training  of 
thorough  scholars.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  result  has  been  quite  beneficent^ 
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For  the  superior  instruction  of  females  the  benefactions  amounted  to 
$G89,993:  In  Alabama,  $1,500 ;  Georgia,  $2,000;  Illinois,  $30,000 ;  Indi- 
ana, $42,250;  Kansas,  $15,000;  Massachusetts,  $425,000;  Michigan, 
$9,000;  Missouri,  $20,000;  New  York,  $85,000;  Ohio,  $0,000;  Penn- 
sylvania, $26,000;  Tennessee,  $5,000;  Texas,  $11,243;  Virginia,  $1,000; 
Wisconsin,  $9,000. 

The  benefactions  for  libraries  and  normal  schools  were,  in  Massachu- 
setts, $10,000;  Pennsylvania,  $1,000,000;  Kansas,  $10,000;  making  a 
total  of  $1,020,000. 

To  academies  the  benefactions  were  $306,040:  In  Connecticut,  $21,500; 
Maine,  $2,380;  Massnchusetts,  $93,000;  New  Hampshire,  $89,160; 
Rhode  Island,  $100,000. 

Beyond  all  these  there  are  doubtless  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
large  benefactions  to  education^  individual  and  denominational,  of  which 
this  office  has  no  specific  information. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  nLIND.— TABLE  XVIL 

This  subject  has  been  coutin  ued  in  the  charge  of  Samuel  G.  Howe,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  ac  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  reference  is  made  to  his  article  and  to  the  statistics  in  the 
appendix. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  tendency  shown  of  late  to  concurrence 
of  opinion  respecting  the  importance  of  mental  culture  in  the  training 
of  the  blind,  even  when  the  scholar  is  destined  for  mechanical  pursuits} 
and  as  to  the  advantages  of  conforming  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  used  with  ordinary  children.* 

The  number  of  blind  at  present  under  instruction  in  institutions  in 
the  United  States  is  1,856.  The  total  valuation  of  property  owned  by 
such  institutions  is  $3,986,678.71.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  by 
the  several  State  legislatures  for  last  year  was  $444,985.64,  against 
$403,412.46  in  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages 
to  blind  persons  was  $35,247.67,  against  $26,542.11  m  1870.  The  insti^ 
tutions  are  distributed  among  the  different  States  as  indicated  by  the 
table  on  the  following  page : 

*  Professor  William  Chapin,  saperintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institntion  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  in  answering  certain  inquiries  from  this 
Bnfean,  takes  occasion  to  state  that  the  demand  for  books  for  the  library  is  confined  to 
BO  few  persons  that  only  smaU  editions  have  been  printed ;  but  the  prospect  is  beoom- 
ing  more  and  more  favorable ;  and  what  is  stiU  most  needed  is  the  necessary  means  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  text-books  in  the  raised  print,  and  a  liberal  number  for  the  indigent 
who  can  not  buy  thom. 
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DEAF-MUTES.— TABLE  XVnt 

Professor  Edward  A.  Fay,  acting  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  has  prepared  the  article  and  revised  the  table  relating  to  this 
interesting  class  in  the  United  States.  The  following  is  a  summary  by 
States  of  the  statistics  in  the  appendix: 
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YOUTH  WITHOUT  HOME  OABE. 

It  is,  SO  far,  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  regard  to  all  yonth 
without  home  care ;  yet,  no  doubt,  all  preventive  and  remedial  agencies, 
whether  under  State  or  private  control,  must  more  and  more  direct  their 
attention  and  efforts  to  those  children  who  are  without  proper  home 
care,  either  on  account  of  orphanage  or  parental  neglect  or  abuse.  It 
is  impossible  to  summarize  what  there  is  in  regard  to  these  classes,  scat- 
tered through  the  accompanying  papers.  The  evils  connected  with 
these  unfortunate  3'outh  find  their  way,  in  some  form,  into  every  com- 
munity, but  are  most  recognized  in  our  cities.*  They  may  be  set  down 
as  constant  and  universal,  and  the  theories  and  agencies  of  our  com- 
munities should  be  shaped  accordingly. 

Yet  as  evils,  they  are  only  touched  here  and  there ;  only  inadequately 
met  at  best ;  nor  can  they  be  better  encountered  until  better  understood. 

The  information  of  the  office  in  regard  to  these  classes  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Year  by  year  it  is  hoped  to  gather  such  facts  from  the  worthy 
workers  in  this  field  throughout  the  country  as  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  questions  involved. 

Of  those  gathered  into  orphan  homes  and  reform  schools  some  defi- 
nite note  can  be  taken. 

Revorm  Sghools.~Table  XX. 
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•  Any  one,  however  familiar  with  the  facts  connected  with  orphanage  or  neglected 
children,  should  not  consider  his  reading  on  the  subject  complete  until  he  has  exam- 
ined a  recent  and  valuable  book  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  entitled  **  The  Dangerous  Classes 
of  New  York." 
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Orphan  Asylumb.— -Tablb  XXI. 
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New  York , 

Ohio 

PennsyWaiiift 

Rhode  IsloDd 

South  Caroliaa 

yermont 

Virginia 

Wert  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Birtriot  of  Columbia. 

United  Stotes... 


409 
95 
61 
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98 
14 
6 
19 
15 
93 
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669 
978 
946 
79 
40 
68 
111 
419 
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PATENTS  FOB  SCHOOL-FUBNITUBE,  ETC.— TABLE  XXH. 

The  United  States  Patent-Office  contains  a  record,  year  by  year,  of  an 
interesting  measare  of  educational  progress.  I  am  indebted  to  General 
H.  D.  Leggett,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  list  issued  under  this 
dimion  daring  the  past  year.  The  total  number  reached  143,  of  which 
nnmber  there  were,  from  California,  2;  Connecticut,  1;  Georgia,  3;  Illi- 
nois, 5 ;  Indiana,  7 ;  Kentucky,  3 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Maryland, 
1 ;  Massachusetts,  18 ;  Michigan,  3 ;  Minnesota,  4 ;  Missouri,  3 ;  Kew 
Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  6;  New  York,  49;  Ohio,  14;  Pennsylvania, 
11 ;  Texas,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia,  6 ;  Canada,  2. 

Of  thAse  patents  there  were,  respecting  desks  and  seats,  21 ;  pens, 
pencils,  and  cases,  24 ;  paper  fasteners,  files,  and  holders,  12 ;  ink  and 
inkstands,  12;  ventilation  and  construction  of  buildings,  9;  hand- 
stamps,  &c.,  6 ;  slates,  &c.,  6;  book-cases,  stands,  and  holders,  6;  black- 
boards, &c.,  5;  chart-holders,  4 ;  copying-presses,  4;  erasers,  &;c.,  4; 
and  21  are  for  improvements  in  miscellaneous  articles. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.— TABLB  XXIH. 

It  would  be  useful,  in  noting  the  annual  progress  of  education  in  the 
eoantiy,  if  an  exact  statement  could  be  miide  of  the  new  or  revised  t.ext- 
%ooks  published  in  the  year.  This  can  not  yet  be  done.  But  this  report 
kas  a  more  complete  list  of  these  publications  up  to  date  than  ever  be- 
jDre  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  of  Table  XXIII : 

XTainber  of  firms  reporting 66 

XTamber  of  books  in  table / 447 

Xliiinber  of  readers 22 

XTttmber  of  spelling-books ^ 7 
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Number  of  geographies 13 

I^umber  of  histories 60 

Number  of  arithmetics,  algebras,  &c 28 

Number  of  drawing-books 17 

Number  of  books  in  ancient  languages 18 

Number  of  books  in  modern  languages 12 

Number  of  books  on  science 36 

Number  of  books  on  theology 31 

Number  of  books  on  law. 9 

Number  of  books  on  medicine 15 

Number  of  dictionaries,  books  of  reference,  &c 189 

LIBRARY  OP   THE  BUREAU. 

The  library  of  this  Bureau  has  continued  to  increase  in  size  and 
value,  both  by  purchase  and  donations,  and  now  numbers  about  1,700 
bound  volumes  and  5,500  pamphlets. 

CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION. 

During  the  year  the  demand  for  elaborate  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects has  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  this  large  demand,  and  the 
value  of  the  material  coming  into  our  hands,  with  which  we  are  enabled 
in  a  measure  to  answer  the  public  inquiries,  I  have  deemed  it  important 
to  recommend  for  publication,  by  your  order,  several  Circulars  of  Infor- 
mation, and  three  thousand  copies  of  each  of  the  following  have  been 
issued  since  the  date  of  the  last  report : 

(1.)  Methods  of  School  Discipline,  pp.  14,  November,  1871. 

(2.)  Compulsory  Education,  pp.  17,  December,  1871. 

(3.)  German  and  other  Foreign  Universities,  pp.  43,  January,  1872. 

(4.)  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Greece,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  and  Ecuador,  with  statistics  of  Portugal,  and  an  official  report  on  technical 
education  in  Italy,  pp.  77,  February,  1872. 

(5.)  I.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Vital  Statistics  of  College  Graduates.  II.  Distri- 
bution of  College  Students  in  1870-71.  III.  Facts  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United 
States,  with  tables  and  diagrams,  pp.  86,  March,  1872, 

(6.)  The  Relation  of  Education  to  Labor,  pp.  125,  April,  1872. 

(7.)  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies,  pp.  22,  June,  1872. 

(8.)  The  Kindergarten,  pp.  62,  July,  1872. 

Also  a  pamphlet  of  six  pages,  "  Suggestions  for  a  Free-School  Policy  for  United  States 
Land  Grantees." 

The  view  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  educators  of  the  country, 
upon  these  points,  may  be  seen  by  the  action  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  "congratulating  the  country 
on  the  great  usefulness  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  furnishing  of  increased  facilities  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Oirculars  of  Information,  and  the  issue  of  a  much  larger 
edition  of  the  annual  report  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  and 
school-oflicers  of  the  country." 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Pablications  of  the  office  to  the  amount  of  5,000  volumes  and  23,000 
pamphlets  have  been  distributed  during  the  year,  and  nearly  6,500 
pablications  of  States  and  cities  have  been  distributed  to  libraries, 
associations,  and  prominent  educators. 

OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  November  15, 1871,  till  November  15, 1872,  about  2,300  letters 
hare  been  received  at,  and  3,500  have  been  written  by,  this  office,  an 
mreate  of  more  Hum  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  this  branch  of 
the  office  business.  The  permanent  records  of  correspondence,  &c., 
allnded  to  in  my  last  report,  have  been  kept  up  and  improved  during 
the  year. 

An  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  presidents  of 
nniversities  and  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  State,  city, 
and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  as  well  as  with  mayors  of  cities 
and  chiefs  of  police  of  cities,  wardens  and  chaplains  of  penitentiaries 
and  jailSy  saperintendents  of  alms-houses,  reformatories,  and  others. 
Six  thousand  schedules  of  inquiries  and  6,000  printed  letters  have  been 
seot  to  the  various  educational,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions  and 
peisoDS  interested.  The  results  of  the  labor  will  be  found  in  the  papers 
aod  tables  accompanying  this  report. 

As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  inquiries  and  communications 
comiDg  to  this  office,  I  can  instance  only  the  following  from  letters 
received: 

A  professor  who  wishes  to  aid  his  students  in  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  objects  and  efficiency  of  the  various  school  systems,  writes  as 
fi>llow8*: 

•  •  •  •  •  I  am  abont  to  print  a  work  in  which  I  shall  desire  to  compare 
the  cfficieDcy  of  the  several  systems  of  popnlar  edacation,  viz : 

1.  Where  every  parent  is  left  to  provide  for  his  children  sach  instruction  as  he  can, 
vitboat  governmental  interposition. 

8.  Where  the  Qovemment  nndertakes  to  assist  the  indigent  alone,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  eoomiQnity  to  shift  for  themselves. 

3.  Where  the  Government  gives  partial  aid  to  all,  leaving  each  some  additional  ex- 
pense to  bear  in  the  shape  of  a  tuition  fee  or  otherwise. 

4.  Where  the  Government  provides,  at  the  common  charge,  for  the  elementary  instruo- 
fitt  of  aU  elamee. 

CftD  yoQ  assitt  met 

An  influential  member  of  the  public  press  desires  aid  from  this  office 
in  coUecting  facts  relative  to — 

L  Toothlhl  vagrancy. 

1  Compiilaory  State  school  laws. 

3.  Truancy  ordinances. 

4.  Penal  reformatory  institntions  for  the  yoong  in  cities. 

&.  iDdogtrial  schools,  not  governed  by  trades-nnion  principles. 
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From  John  E.  Toole,  coant;y  school  commissioner.  La  Grange, 
Georgia : 

From  your  report  of  1870  I  have  gathered  much  yalnable  and  important  information, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  unattainable.  That  volume  alone,  generally  circu- 
lated, would  do  much,  in  my  judgment,  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  success  of  a  well-regulated  common-school  system ;  eftpecially  would  it 
have  such  an  effect  here  in  the  South,  where  so  comparatively  little  is  even  known  oi 
the  great  system  of  popular  education. 

Onr  people  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  schools  for  all,  but  entertain  mis- 
givings as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  their  support. 

The  information  contained  in  your  report  establishes  the  fSsust  most  clearly  that,  while 
a  public-school  system  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it  nevertheless  is  certain  to  yield  an 
abundant  crop  of  pure,  ripe,  and  healthful  fruit,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will 
continue  to  increase  with  every  passing  decade. 

From  Feodor  Thurm,  secretary  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
German- American  Teachers'  Association  : 

HoBOKEN,  New  Jersey. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  wide-spread  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of  schools^ 
and  the  liberality  of  our  people  in  endowing  schools,  and  especially  normal  and  pro- 
fiossional  schools,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  There  are  also  many  native  teaebers  who  are 
theoretically  acquainted  with  the  excellences  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  and  with  Froe- 
bel's  "  kindergarten"  idea,  and  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly  versed  in  its 
practical  application  in  normal  and  model  schools. 

#  •  •  #  •  There  is  among  your  fellow-citizens  of  German  birth  quite  a  number 
of  "  rational  teachers''  of  the  best  epoch,  who  feel  they  could  exemplify  their  science 
and  art,  and  thereby  raise  the  standard  of  general  education  in  this  their  chosen  coun- 
try, and  thus  help  to  confer  a  benefit  and  lasting  token  of  gratitude  to  the  same.  Theix 
hope  in  this  respect  rests  in  yon  and  your  noble  efforts  to  improve  onr  schools. 

From  J.  E.  L.  Smith,  curator  of  Berkshire  Athenseum  : 

Should  your  circular  of  inquiries  be  repeated  another  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reply 
by  iull  detail.  It  must  furnish  aid,  instruction,  and  encouragement  to  officers  of  insti- 
tutions like  ours.  Their  recognition  by  a  Qovemment  Bureau  gives  both  to  the  library 
and  the  museum  a  dignity  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  in  many  eyes. 

From  Count  de  Broel-Plater,  of  Kussia  : 

The  immense  development  of  public  instruction,  (in  the  United  States,)  this  basis  of 
the  wealth  and  peace  of  nations,  makes  us  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  Repnblio 
with  the  closest  attention.  We  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  those  admira- 
ble institutions  which  have  been  founded  by  the  most  generous  patriotism  of  those 
citizens  who,  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance,  work  for  the  power  and  glory  of 
their  country.  •••♦•• 

The  Republic  perhaps  possesses  a  complete  history  of  all  the  donations  made  by 
generous  citizens.  If  there  is  such  a  work,  which  can  tell  future  generations  of  the 
services  rendered  to  their  countiy  by  Peabody,  Yassar,  Cornell,  Bussey,  Walker,  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Thayer,  Bowman,  Adams,  Gray,  Hooper,  and  many  others,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  get  it.  If  no  such  work  exists,  these  few  words  might  possibly  be  the  canse 
of  producing  a  book  of  this  kind.  Nothing  would  be  more  honorable  f(»r  America, 
more  instructive  for  Europe  and  for  the  future  civilization  of  all  nations. 

From  J.  M.  Munoz,  consul-general  of  Bolivia : 

The  government  of  Bolivia,  desirous  of  re-organizing  the  general  educational  system 
of  the  republic  on  the  most  perfect  basis,  especially  the  rural  and  primary  schools,  has 
instructed  thia  consulate  to  obtain  aU  possible  information  respectuig  the  organixationi 
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ofenome  tbeae  evWa  and  inconveDienceB*  in  cities,  or  provide  from  their  limited 
iooomes  the  best  quality  of  food,  even  in  times  of  sickness,  for  their  families. 

It  has  long  been  the  habit  of  physicians  to  send  children  nnder  three  years  of  age  to 
Ibeooantry  during  the  summer  when  their  digestion  becomes  seriously  deranged,  (if 
their  parents  can  afford  the  expense,)  with  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will 
noover,  and  without  medicine. 

It  is  said  the  poor  have  no  friends ;  at  all  events,  so  far  no  health-restoring  springs, 
raral  boarding-hoases,  or  cool  summer  resorts  have  been  established  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  the  needy  poor.  The  impecunious  condition  of  vast  numbers  of 
beads  of  families  in  large  cities  renders  them  utterly  unable  to  remove  their  children 
to  the  country  daring  the  summer  months,  no  matter  how  urgent  might  be  the  neces- 
sity for  sDch  a  change  to  save  their  lives.  Children  in  this  sphere  of  life,  in  vast  num- 
bed in  spite  of  all  the  physicians  can  do  for  them  in  the  city,  gradually  waste  away 
sod  die.  To  counteract  this  waste  of  life,  I  conceived  the  project,  and  have  to  some 
extent  promulgated  the  idea,  that  the  founding  by  cities  of  one  or  more  large  free  parks 
or  camping  grounds,  as  a  resort  for  school  children  and  their  mothers  and  nurses  during 
the  sammer  months, might  save  the  lives  of  many  children  who  would  otherwise 
perish. ' 

Soeh  parks  or  sanitariums  ought  to  be  located  on  elevated  wooded  lands,  above  the 
liaeof  malaria,  where  there  is  good  drainage  and  an  abundance  of  spring  water. 

The  site  ought  to  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  its  accessibility,  on  a  line  of 
nihoad  or  a  steamboat  route,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours'  run  from  the  city,  and 
where  provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap. 

In  the  United  States  every  300  feet  of  altitude  above  sea  -level  secures  a  temperature 
of  about  the  equivalent  of  one  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  grounds  should  be  improved  by  the  removal  of  all  underbrush,  the  planting  of 
•hade,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees,  the  laying  out  of  walks  and  drives,  and  by  the 
erection  of  cheap  summer  cottages  and  boarding-houses  every  way  comfortable  and 
mitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  Those  who  could  not  obtain  cottages 
riioiild  be  permitted  to  erect  canvas  tents  on  particular  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  all 
be  permitted  to  live  in  such  style  as  might  be  suited  to  their  means,  provided  they 
did  not  violate  propriety,  and  observed  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Flay-gronnds,  gymnasiums,  school-houses,  and  chapels  ought  to  be  provided,  so  as 
to seeore  as  much  healthy  and  reflned  home  influence  as  possible  for  all. 

The  whole  institution  should  be  governed  by  liberal  rules,  so  as  to  obtain  the  great- 
er amount  of  health  and  comfort  to  the  greatest  number,  with  the  least  constraint, 
bnt  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all.  A  medical  and  civil  police  should  have  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  establishment,  to  insure  order  and  preserve  a  proper 
regard  Dor  the  laws  of  health  and  the  salubrity  of  the  park. 

Id  my  report  for  1870  I  called  attention  to  the  value  of  parks  in  an 
edacational  point  of  view.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  legislature  of 
Hew  York  passed,  May  23, 1872,  an  act  appointing  seven  commissioners 
of  parks. 

THB  "  TIMES''  FUNB  FOR  POOR  CHDLBEEN. 

One  of  the  interesting  reliefs  undertaken  for  the  young  of  the  city  of 
Sew  York,  and  of  the  most  salutary  character,  was  carried  forward  by 
the  managers  of  the  New  York  Times  newspaper.  Mr.  George  F.  Will- 
iams,  who  was  es^iecially  active  in  managing  the  fund  from  first  to  last, 
foraishes  the  statements  from  which  the  following  facts  are  drawn  for 
the  information  of  those  in  other  cities  who  are  studying  methods  for 
ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  young : 
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United  States  from  Brazil,  called  at  the  office  and  stated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Brazilian  city  had  proposed  to  build  a  monument  indicative  of 
their  respect  for  the  Emperor,  and  that  he,  on  being  informed  of  their 
purpose,  replied  that  the  most  agreeable  form  of  this  expression  of 
regard  would  be  the  erection  of  a  school-house  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Senhor  Borges  showed  me  the  ground  plan  of  the  proposed  building, 
as  well  as  a  communication  from  his  government  instructing  him  to 
secure  plans  for  the  interior  of  the  building  and  furniture,  according  to 
the  most  approved  ideas  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

His  excellency,  having  obtained  here  the  necessary  information,  was 
able  to  carry  out  tlie  commands  of  his  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  our  Government, 
a  commissioner  from  their  department  of  education  was  duly  accredited 
to  this  office,  at  the  requst  of  the  chief  embassador,  Iwakura,  by  the 
following  letter : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  9,  1872. 

Sir  :  At  the  instance  of  the  embassador  extraordinary,  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  Mr.  Fourzinear  Tanaka,  chief  clerk  of  the  edacational  department  of  Japan. 

He  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  by  personal  observation,  full  and  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  under  your  charge,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  yon  will  afford  him  proper  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 

John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Commiasioner  of  Education, 

Mr.  Tanaka's  visits  here,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  prominence  in  the  empire,  were  repeated  day  after  day 
for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  as  full  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  education  in  this  country  was  made  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries.  Visits  were  also  paid  to  the  different  educational 
institutions  in  this  District. 

Afterward,  at  his  solicitation,  a  plan  for  a  tour  of  inspection  in  this 
country  was  furnished.* 

CHINA  SEEKINa  MODERN  EDTJOATION. 

An  account  of  the  plan  of  the  Chinese  government  to  educate  certain 
youths  in  this  country  is  furnished  by  the  following  notes  and  extracts 
from  communications  of  members  of  the  imperial  commission.! 


*As  this  report  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  the  Japanese  minister  resident  here 
calls  upon  me  with  a  copy  of  the  official  biilletiu  of  his  government,  establishing  a 
system  of  schools,  compeUiug  the  attendance  of  aU  children,  male  and  female,  of  all 
classes,  between  certain  ages. 

David  Murray,  Ph.  D.,  late  professor  of  mathematics  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  has  been  employed  by  the  Japanese  educational  department  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  schools  aud  colleges  under  this  decree. 

t  Commissioner  Chan  Laisuu  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and 
Commissioner  Yung  Wing  at  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 
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Commisstoaer  Cha^n  Laisun,  after  alluding  to  the  earlier  intercoarse 
of  China  with  other  nations — Hindastau  ai]d  Japan  at  least  1000  B.  C, 
the  Boinan  Empire  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era^  the 
papal  court  and  France  in  the  thirteenth,  Persia  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
Boiasia  in  the  eighteenth  centuries — thus  remarks  on  the  later  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  country : 

In  1840  EDglaud  declared  war;  this  is  commoDly  called  the  ''opium  war/'  A  treaty 
of  commerce  was  subseqaently  concluded,  in  which  opium  was  made  a  contraband 
article.  In  this  treaty  the  English  plighted  their  word,  faith,  and  honor,  that  opium 
afaoold  be  excluded  ;  but  we  know  very  well  how  they  carried  out  that  clause  of  the 
treaty.  In  1860  another  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  threatened  with  capture.  Another  >treaty  of  commerce  was  copcluded 
in  which,  after  twenty  years  of  obstinate  resi^ance  to  the  legal  introduction  of  opium, 
the  imperial  government  was  obliged  to  reverse-the  Vermillion  pen,  and  to  sanction  the. 
disboUcal  traffic. 

After  alluding  to  the  wide-spread  injury  inflicted  on  his  country  by 
the  opium  trade,  Chan  Laisun  continues : 

Self-defense  is  the  first  principle  of  life.  Our  country  has  been  laboring  under  very 
great  disadvantages  since  the  introduction  of  opium.  In  order  to  prevent  war,  we 
mnst  be  prepared  for  it.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  imposed  on  by  other  nations  we 
must  learn  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  tactics,  military  and  naval,  and  the- interna- 
tional laws  which  bind  nations  in  their  intercourse. 

Commissioner  Yung  Wing  writes  as  follows : 

The  plan  taken  up  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the  education  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  young  students  in  this  country  was  determined  upon  by  the  late  Viceroy  Tsaug 
Kwoh  Fan,  Li  Hung  Cheoug,  the  present  viceroy  of  Chihli  province,  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Ting  Jih  Tsheong,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1870.  It  was  approved  oi 
by  the  Peking  government,  and  sanctioned  by  imperial  decree  in  September,  1871. 

It  contemplates  the  thorough  education  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  who  are  to 
eome  in  four  sacoessive  installments,  of  thirty  every  ye nr,  the  fiist  of  which  arrived 
bene  in  September,  1872;  these,  through  the  energetic  and  prompt  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
B.  6.  Northrop,  were  distributed,  two  by  two,  in  the  most  cultured  families  in  Conuec- 
tieut  and  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  been  cordially  received  and  are  being  cared 
ftraodJudScioosly  instructed. 

For  the  better  execution  of  the  plan,  the  Chinese  government  had  established  a  pre- 
ptntoiy  school  in  the  port  of  Shanghai,  to  which  the  young  candidates,  both  Tartars 
tnd  Chinese,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  might  go  to  be  examined  for  admittance. 

The  conditions  of  admittance  required  are,  that  the  candidates  must  have  gone 
through  the  analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of  Mencius ;  that  they  must  be  of  re- 
■pectable  parentage ;  their-constitntions  strong  and  free  from  disease ;  that  they  are 
sp(  to  leam ;  and  their  age,  for  the  youngest,  must  not  be  below  ten,  and  for  the  old- 
«t  not  above  sixteen  years. 

Their  parents  or  guardians  are  to  sign  an  agreement,  by  which  they  are  virtually 
tnd  voluntarily  to  yield  up  their  sons  to  the  government  to  be  sent  abroad  to  be  edu- 
cated lior  future  usefulness  in  China.  While  in  this  preparatory  school  the  successful 
candidates  are  taught  English  in  the  forenoon,  and  Chinese  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
period  of  a  year  before  leaving  China  for  this  country. 

Their  education  in  this  country  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  iiflteen  years,  during 
which  each  student  is  expected  to  study  for  a  profession — the  ministry' alone  being  ex- 
oepted.  Those  who  can  finish  their  education  sooner  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  China 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years.  But  during  their  educational  course  they  are 
not  allowed  either  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  remain  here  permanently ; 
they  are  expected  not  only  to  retain  their  national  costume,  but  also  their  knowledge  of 
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ihe  Chioese  langaage,  both  spoken  and  written ;  and,  above,  all,  they  are  to  keep  np 
their  faith  in  Confacius.  No  students  are  allowed  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  their 
studies  to  follow  their  own  private  ends,  either  here  or  in  China.  The  persons  appointed 
by  the  Peking  government  to  supervise  the  edncation  of  these  young  students  are  two 
commissioners,  two  Chinese  tutors,  and  one  translator. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what  cordiality  this  mission  has  been 
received  by  oar  citizens,  and  the  favor  it  has  won  from  all  with  whom 
the  meuibeis  of  the  mission  bave  come  in  contact. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  the  imi>erial  government  has  es* 
tablished  a  university  at  Peking  for  the  instruction  of  selected  students 
in  modern  languages  and  science.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
of  the  president,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D.,  contain  a  detailed  account  of 
the  enterprise : 

The  importance  of  our  nascent  university  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
its  students  or  faculty.  It  occupies  a  strategic  position  of  great  moment  at  the  chief 
seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the  world,  a  civilization  which  must  be  quick- 
ened by  the  infusion  of  new  elements  or  perish.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  but  it  represents  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  imperial 
government,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  the  more  enlightened  party  in  that  govern- 
ment. 

Organized  about  five  years  ago,  it  came  very  near  being  stifled  in  its  cradle  by  the 
opposition  of  the  old  conservatives,  who,  in  memorials  to  the  throne,  charged  earth- 
quakes,  famine,  and  other  calamities  which  visited  the  empire,  to  the  sin  of  introduc- 
ing such  an  innovation  as  the  science  of  the  West.  I  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

Returning  to  China  in  the  fall  of  1869,  I  was  appointed  to  ihe  presidency.  Prince 
Kuug  and  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  assuring  me  of  their  sympathy  and  aid  in 
my  efforts  to  revive  and  develop  the  institution. 

At  that  time  it  contained  but  forty  students,  and  no  instruction  was  given  in  any 
science  except  a  little  in  mathematics  by  a  native  professor.  We  now  have  an  attend- 
ance of  eighty-two  students,  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  ten  professors,  four 
native  and  six  foreign. 

The  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  viz,  of  languages  and  of  acienee. 
In  the  former  are  taught  English,  French,  German,  Knssian,  and  Chinese;  in  the  latter, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  medical  science. 

This  last  chair  is  newly  established  and  involves  a  daring  innovation  on  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people.  We  regard  it  but  as  one  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  medical 
department,  which  shall  send  forth  a  body  of  well-trained  physicians  to  supersede  the 
empirics  who  now  impose  on  the  credul  ity  of  the  public.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  we  expect  to  add  to  our  faculty  a  professor  of  astronomy  and  a  professor  of  civH 
and  military  engineering. 

The  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  international  law  and  political  economy  devolves 
on  the  president ;  but  our  students  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  np  those  subjects ; 
they  come  in  course  for  the  next  year.  The  number  of  our  students  is  limited  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  all  receive  a  government  stipend,  and  are  supposed  to  be  in 
training  for  the  government  service.  The  present  limit  is  one  hundred,  which  wiU  be 
filled  up  next  spring  by  the  admission  of  a  fresh  levy.  They  are  selected  by  competi- 
tive examination  ;  and  after  matriculation  compete  for  increase  of  pay  as  well  as 
academical  honors ;  the  monthly  allowance  ranging  from  f6  to  916  beside  their  board* 
iBg,  which  is  provided  by  the  college. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  restrict  the  number  permanently  to  this  limit,  but  it  can  not 
advance  much  beyond  it  until  both  government  and  people  become  more  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  "  new  education." 
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Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  premonitory  symptoms.  Not  to  speak  of  others,  the 
fadB  that  the  demand  for  scientific  publications  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  leading 
men  in  the  government  are  beginning  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
tiw  college,  are  certainly  hopeful  indications. 

The  influence  of  the  college  on  its  pupils  is  scarcely  more  important  than  that  which 
it  exerts  on  its  illustrious  patrons. 

In  conclosion,  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
its  prospects  for  the  future  are  better  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  brief  history, 
bat  everything  like  a  rapid  growth  for  such  an  institution  in  such  a  soil  is  not  to  be 
anticipated. 

Something  in  the  way  of  professorships,  cadetships,  or  buildings,  is  added  from  year 
to  year,  the  latest  addition  being  a  government  printing-office  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tiMi  on  the  university  grounds,  and  intended  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  university 
preai. 

UNPUBLISHED  WOEK  OF  OFFICE, 

Among  the  important  objects  occapying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  office  daring  the  year,  and  not  appearing  in  its  publicationsi 
may  be  mentioned — 

First.  A  comparison  of  the  wealth,  popalation,  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  different  States  of  the  (Jnion,  with  the  illiteracy  of  their 
people,  never  before  pablished. 

Secondly.  An  elaborate  presentation,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  of 
schools,  teachers,  pupils,  legal  school-age,  school-houses,  amount  of 
school  revennes,  and  expenses  of  maintaining  schools. 

Thirdly.  The  manner  of  assessing  school  taxes,  and  the  amount  col* 
lected,  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  for  school  purposes. 

Fourthly.  The  supervision  and  control  exercised  over  education  by 
the  respective  States. 

Fifthly.  Showing  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  respective  school. 
officers,  with  their  duties  and  salaries. 

Sixthly.  An  extended  statement  of  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
United  States  furnished  to  a  corps  of  teachers  in  South  America. 

OFFICE  FOECB'AND  EOOMS. 

The  provision  by  Congress  for  a  chief  clerk  and  statistician,  taking 
effect  July  1,  last,  has  considerably  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  the 
work  in  the  office. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  occasion  to  commend  the  ability 
and  meritorious  efforts  of  all  my  assistants.  In  some  degree  I  have  been 
able  to  assign  them  integral  parts  of  the  work  and  hold  them  responsi- 
ble as  never  before.  In  every  such  case,  as  in  that  of  statistics,  great 
improvement  in  results  has  been  manifest. 

Only  partially  yet,  however,  can  I  subdivide  the  work  of  the  office,  and 
bold  individuals  responsible  for  specific  divisions  of  labor,  and  the  work 
can  never  be  done  satisfactorily  till  the  force  is  sufficient  to  allow  its 
business  to  be  thus  conducted. 

The  several  removals  of  the  office  have  been  impediments  to  its  suc- 
oeas.    Time  has  been  lost  and  confusion  created.    Beside,  the  rooms 
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occupied  have  been  either  iDconvenient  or  inadequate.  Your  receut 
order  for  removal,  however,  has  given  us  rooms  sufficient  in  number, 
commodious,  and  fitted  to  make  work  agreeable. 

THE  world's  fair  AT  VIENNA. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  government,  two  years  ago,  officially  an- 
nounced that  a  general  exhibition,  of  very  great  extent  and  complete- 
ness, would  be  opened  in  Vienna  in  May,  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor,  to  which  all  nations  were  cordially  invited  to  send  what- 
ever in  their  progress  or  culture  was  most  remarkable,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  improvement  of  all. 

One  of  the  twenty-six  permanent  groups  in  the  Exposition  is  entitled 
"  Education,  Teaching,  and  Instruction." 

General  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  United  States  commissioner-general  to  the 
Exposition,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  United  States  minister  at  Vienna,  the 
{Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  de  Schwarz-Senborn,  have  written  earnest 
letters,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  this  Bureau  in  fully  representing 
American  education  at  the  Exposition. 

Deeming  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject throughout  the  land  essential  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  I 
invited  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  States  and 
larger  cities  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  this  office  for  consultation,  on  the 
13th  of  the  present  month. 

A  meeting  of  educators  was  accordingly  held  on  that  day ;  letters 
were  received  from  some  who  could  not  be  present.  The  conven- 
tion unauimously  recommended  that  the  effort  be  made  to  represent 
American  education  at  Vienna,  and  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
various  State  and  city  superintendents,  and  collegiate  and  academic 
officers,  to  cooperate  to  that  end  by  forwarding  their  reports,  statistics, 
&c.,  to  this  Bureau  for  examination,  assortment,  and  consolidation.  The 
convention  further  proposed  that  the  annual  report  of  this  office  should 
be  furnished  as  representing  the  present  condition  of  American  educa- 
tion. Copies  of  the  report  for  1872  will  accordingly  be  sent  to  the  Ex- 
position. 

This  Bureau  can  undertake  no  responsibility  in  the  premises  save 
that  which  is  imposed  upon  it  as  a  national  agency  or  medium  to  facili- 
tate or  stimulate  the  efforts  which  institutions  or  systems  may  see  fit  to 
make. 

In  accordance  with  the  urgent  requests  and  favorable  action  of  the 
educators  of  the  country,  it  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  superintending  our  State  and  city  systems,  and 
our  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  to  make  the  educational 
exhibit  of  our  country  as  successful  as  possible.* 

*  A  brief  note  of  the  progress  of  this  work  is  here  inserted,  as  this  report  goes 
through  the  press. 
An  advisory  committee,  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  this  Boreaorvas  apppint^d  by 
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APPROACHING  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  International  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  1876,  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  national  independence.  I  would 
Tespectfally  renew  the  suggestions  therein  made. 

My  efforts  to  aid  the  Exposition  at  Vienna  are  made  with  the  hope 
that  the  plans  devised  and  tried  may  furnish  educators  in  different  i>arts 
of  the  country  some  practical  views  of  what  can  be  done  at  Philadel- 
phia to  show  progress  in  American  education.  The  stimulative  effect 
upon  every  State,  county,  city,  and  town,  school,  academy,  college,  or 
oniversity,  to  gather  its  history  and  record  its  present  condition,  can 
not  fail  to  produce  most  excellent  results.  In  the  correspondence  with 
this  office  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Exposition,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earnest  purpose  to  give  all  educational  interests  their 
appropriate  place.  It  is  not  too  early  for  each  system  of  education 
and  each  institntion  of  learning  to  begin  its  preparation.  If  the  Cen- 
tennial serves  as  the  occasion  for  putting  into  permanent  shape  for 
preservation  the  abundant  educational  history  in  this  country,  much 
of  which  is  now  unwritten,  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind.* 

General  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  United  States  commissiooer  to  the  Exposition,  consisting  ol 
the  following  gentlemen :  Hun.  J.  P.  Wickersfaam,  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Ke weU,  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Raffner,  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Hon.  J.  D. 
Fhilbrick,  Boeton,  Massaohasetts  ;  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Duane 
Boty,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  ;  and  Hon.  Henry 
Kiddle,  New  York  City. 

A  Circalar  of  Information,  containing  the  progress  of,  and  other  information  respect- 
ing, the  Exposition,  was  issued  and  widely  distributed. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  just  mentioned,  who  were  able  to  be  present,  spent 
a  day  in  considering  the  best  plan  for  the  representation  of  an  American  school-house 
or  Bchool-roomy  and  agreed  on  the  foUowing  conclusions,  as  best  under  the  circum- 


1.  A  school-room  with  single  desks  and  single  seats  for  forty-eight  pnpils,  the  room 
to  be  33  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide  by  14  feet  high. 

2.  The  room  to  be  arranged  as  a  room  for  co-education,  to  include  two  entrances  and 
two  cloak-rooms,  with  all  the  usual  appliances  of  a  school-room. 

3.  The  committee  approve,  if  General  Van  Buren  is  able  to  secure  it,  a  bnilding  upon 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
gnrand-plan  of  the  whole  building.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  plan  upon  the  forego- 
ing principles  is  recommended ;  or  any  harmony  of  the  two  plans  or  medium  between 
them. 

These  opinions  were  conveyed  to  General  Van  Buren. 

This  Bnreaa  has  sent  oat  12,000  mail  packets,  composed  of  17,000  pamphlets  and  let- 
tera,  respecting  the  Exposition.  The  result  has  been  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  fiirnishes  a  gratifying  suggestion  of  what  is  possible  to  do  at  our  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876. 

*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  woman  has  derived  such  great  benefit  from  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  individual  act,  directly  traceable  to  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and' believing  that  she  should  properly^ve  expression 
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A  ceDsas  by  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  Centennial,  would  be  exceedingly  asefal  to  the  interests 
of  education. 

THB  aREAT  FIRES  IN  THE  WEST  ANB  IN  BOSTON. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  as  described  elsewhere,  to  what  an  extent 
the  educational  interests  in  those  western  localities  which  were  visited 
last  year  by  terrible  conflagrations  have  already  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  them.  In  Chicago,  where  were  destroyed  fifteen  school-build- 
ings, accommodating  10,000  children,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, as  Superintendent  Pickard's  report  informs  us,  there  scarcely 
remains  to-day  a  trace  of  the  fire  upon  the  schools,  and  the  school  year 
closes  with  only  about  two  per  cent,  less  attendance  than  at  its  begin- 
ning. This  result,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  due  largely  to  the 
earnestness  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  superintendent  and  teachers, 
who,  amidst  the  desolation  of  those  few  first  days,  decided  that,  with  or 
without  money,  the  schools  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Philbrick  writes  that  the  recent  great  fire  in  Boston  destroyed  no 
public-school  buildings,  and  will  not  disturb  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  or 
interrupt,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  even  tenor  of  the  schools. 

The  efiect  of  the  calamity  upon  the  university  at  Cambridge  is  more 
severe.  It  sustains  a  loss  of  property  worth  $560,000,  the  annnal  income 
from  which  was  $38,000.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  from  which  the  college 
has  ever  suffered.  Her  appeal  for  aid  in  this  crisis  is  responded  to  by 
graduates  and  friends  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  "  We  have  re- 
ceived,'^ writes  President  Eliot,  "  $85,000  during  the  past  week  toward 
repairing  our  losses,  and  the  prospect  is  good  that  the  whole  loss  will 
be  covered  by  subscription.  How  many  sacrifices,  and  how  much  devo- 
tion and  hard  work,  simply  to  regain  lost  ground  I  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  a  defeat  redeemed  is  sometimes  better  than  a  victory."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  receipts  may  soon  equal  the  losses  sustained. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  though  losing  compara- 
tively little  directly,  suffers  from  the  fact  that  many  of  its  friends  have 
been  crippled  by  the  fire  and  are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  energies 
and  means  to  retrieve  losses. 

The  Boston  University  loses  all  but  one  of  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
estate  devised  to  it  by  its  lamented  founder,  Isaac  Bich,  esq.,  the  loss, 
over  and  above  all  insurance,  being  estimated  by  the  trustees  df  the 
estate  at  $200,000.  A  granite  block  of  stores,  which  cost  $250,000  to 
build,  being  an  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  theological 
school,  was  also  entirely  destroyed.  By  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
corporation  of  the  university,  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  who  appreciate 

to  her  appreciation  by  directly  identifying  herself  with  work  preparatory  to,  and 
6o  with  the  Exposition  itself,  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  lead  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bronson 
Clark,  propose  an  organization  for  this  purpose,  with  which  all  the  women  of  the  land 
are  to  be  invited  to  cooperate. 
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the  highest  education,  and  have  means  to  ^assist  in  promoting  it,  for 
aid.  Not  lesa  than  $50,000  a  year,  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  stated 
will  be  required  in  order  that  the  nniversity  may  continae  in  operation 
upon  a  scale  worthy  of  its  name  and  birthright.*' 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  effects  of  healthy  training  on  the  growing  mind  and  body  of  the 
jOQth,  and  the  influence  of  school-life  in  preventing,  correcting,  or  pro- 
ducing disease,  are  subjects  so  vital  to  the  pablic  welfare,  that  every 
teacher  should  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  understanding  them. 

The  census  of  1870  reported  the  following  number  as  dead  at  the 
ages  mentioned : 

Between  1  and  4  years  old 203,213 

Between  5  and  9  years  old 26,329 

Between  10  and  14  years  old 15,979 

Between  15  and  19  years  old 20,262 

Between  20  and  24  years  old 25,981 

So  that  the  total  mortality  of  the  population  below  25  years  of  age  was 
291,764,  and  the  mortality  of  those  who  are  fit  subjects  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  superior  instraction,  between  6  and  24  years  of  age, 
was  88,551.t  But  the  mortality  is  only  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
disease  prevalent ;  and  the  diseases  incurred  during  school-life,  or  aggra- 
vated by  it,  prepare  many  victims  for  lingering  illness  in  later  life,  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  mortality  of  the  adult  population.  Beside 
this,  many  troublesome  complaints,  not  of  perceptibly  fatal  character, 
are  often  contracted  in  school.  It  has  been  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  cases  of  myopea,  or  short-sight,  increase  in  frequency  and  in  degree 
as  the  conrse  of  instruction  carries  children  from  elementary  up  to  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  youth  from  academies  to  colleges  and  professional 
studies. 

Headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  spine, 
dyspepsia,  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  exanthematous 
fevers,  diphtheria,  and  many  other  complaints,  have  been  undoubtedly 
induced  or  aggravated  by  the  collection  of  numerous  children  in  school 
under  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  light,  heat,  cleanliness, 
exercise,  and  habits  of  study.  School-furniture  is  responsible  for  much 
curvature  of  the  spine.    Bad  print,  bad  light,  and  bad  position  of  the 

*  Bat  &  few  days  after  the  great  calamity  at  Boston,  information  was  received  of 
the  total  destmetlon  by  fire  of  the  Illinois  Female  College,  at  Jacksonville.  No  less 
than  three  times,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  a  similar  misfortnne  befallen  this  in- 
Btitation;  and  since  npon  each  of  the  two  previous  occasions  the  college  arose  from  its 
ashes  to  a  new  and  more  efficient  life,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  present  sad  event  wiU 
be  attended  with  a  like  result,  arrangements  having  been  already  made  for  the  re- 
building ef  the  institution. 

t  The  mortality  statistics  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Censuses,  with  Ulustrative  dia- 
grams, by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  published  in  the  Circular  of  In- 
formation of  this  Bureau  for  March,  1872. 
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hecid  while  studying,  continually  cause  distortion  of  the  eye,  and  result- 
ant trouble.  But  neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  of  further  detail 
here.  The  material  collected  on  this  subject  will  be  published  at  an 
early  date.* 

NECESSITY  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

School  management,  proper  in  kind  and  degree,  good  buildings,  sci- 
entifically constructed  furniture,  and  clearly  printed  text-books,  will 
obviate  much  of  this  trouble.  The  enlightened  interest  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  medical  profession  are  also  much  needed,  and  their  advice 
should. be  sought  and  followed  by  all  interested  in  the  health  of  schools. 
But  we  must  finally  go  behind  all  schools,  and,  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
children  upon  instruction,  see  that  the  infant  offspring  of  the  poor  in 
all  crowded  centers  of  population  is  put  in  proper  conditions  of  health, 
and  is  su])plied  with  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  suflScient  clothing  and 
lodging.  The  awful  mortality  of  <*hildren  before  school-age  points  to  the 
still  more  dreadful  amount  of  disease.  Beside  the  203,000  children 
which  the  census  reports  as  dead  between  one  and  four  years  of  age, 
countless  thousands  of  little  sufferers  pined  in  dark  rooms,  wasted  their 
young  life  in  exhausting  diseases,  and  lived  on  innutritions  food.  Of 
these  no  account  can  possibly  be  taken  by  the  decennial  census ;  nor 
is  there  any  instrumentality  for  their  record. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AS  SANITARIUMS. 

While  many  important  measures  for  the  preservation  of  public  health 
will  be  found  imperatively  necessary  hereafter,  I  can  not  avoid  point- 
ing out  here  the  great  and  immediate  importance  of  sanitary  appliances 
for  the  children  of  our  cities.  The  following  suggestions  from  the  pen 
of  Joseph  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  late  president  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  taken  from  a  letter  to  this  office,  dated 
June  3, 1872 : 

An  exaraiuation  of  the  published  annual  report.8  of  tbe  boards  of  health  of  oar  dif- 
ferent cities  for  many  years,  reveals  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  in  them  are  of  children  nnder  five  years  of  age ;  and  a  stndy  of  the  reports 
with  reference  to  the  canoes  of  death,  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  occor 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  are  attributed  to  cholera- 
infantum  and  kindred  diseases,  produced  by  the  heats  of  summer. 

Whenever  the  thermometer  rises  and  remains  for  any  considerable  number  of  days 
above  &P  Fahrenheit,  unless  the  greatest  care  Is  taken,  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
all  fresh  animal  food  takes  place,  even  where  it  is  kept  on  ice ;  and  when  such  has  to 
be  used  by  infants  already  weakened  by  meager  diet,  and  by  such  protracted  and 
exhaustive  heats,  their  delicate  digestion  is  sure  to  be  damaged,  and  a  class  of  diseases 
set  up  destructive  to  young  children  compelled  to  live  in  narrow  courts  and  crowded  and 
badly  ventilated  rooms.    The  poor, -with  the  most  active  parental  solicitude,  can  not 

*  Valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  contained  in  an  article  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Virchow,  of  Berlin,  were  published  by  this  Bureau  in  the  Circular  of  Information  for 
August,  1870.  ^  J 
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management,  and  methods  of  teaching  which  have  hroaght  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reqaestin;;  from  you  a  copy  of  your  valuable  **  Report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  for  the  year  1871,  as  well  as  the  synopsis  on  school 
legislation  referred  to  in  said  report. 

From  JoSo  Antonio  Coqueiro  and  others  to  W.  H.  Evans,  esq.,  United 
States  consnl  at  Maranham,  Brazil : 

The  eommittee  of  the  society  "  Onze  d'Agosto''  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  throngh 
yooy  sir,  of  the  report  written  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  answer  to  their  letter  of  inquiry  about  modes  of  teitcbiug^ 
and  of  your  accompanying  dispatch,  cannot  but  express  themselves  gratefully  thankful 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  entire  "school  machinery"  is  there  so  beautifully 
developed  and  explained.  •  •  ♦  #  # 

They,  therefore,  would  feel  obliged  by  your  conveying  to  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  esq., 
CoDunissioner  of  Education,  the  expression  of  their  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion and  care  with  which  he  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

From  £mi1e  de  Laveleye,  professor  of  the  University  of  Lifege: 
I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  volume  on  popular  instruction,  as  a  token  of  my 
fincere  admiration  for  your  interesting  report  on  education.    I  would  ask  you  to  send 
me  in  futare,  through  the  Belgian  legation  at  Washingtoui  all  the  reports  you  publinh. 

From  Jugoi  Arinori  Mori,  cbarg6  d'affaires  of  Japan : 

The  article  on  education  which  has  been  sent  to  me  fh>m  your  office  I  have  read  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  projKMe  to  print  it  without  delay  for  circnlation  in  Japan.    *    * 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  article  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  will  do  much  good, 
and  I  thank  yon  very  cordially  for  the  labor  you  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

From  Connt  D.  Tolstoi,  imperial  minister  of  public  instruction,  St. 
Petersburg : 

It  has  given  me  a  real  pleasure  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  years  1S70  and  1871,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem. 

The  imperial  ministry  of  public  instruction  will  wiUingly  institute  an  exchange  of 
ii9  publications  with  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  I  regret 
only  that  I  can  offer  but  a  very  limited  collection  of  the  publications  of  preceding 
yean,  which  will  be  seqt  to  you  at  once. 

From  Efon.  James  B.  Partridge,  United  States  minister,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil: 

I  return  yon  my  thanks  for  having  sent  me  these  very  interesting  and  valuable  re- 
ports, A4i.y  which  I  wiU  at  onoe  transmit  to  the  *'  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria 
Nacional,''  and  to  Professor  Jos^  Manoel  Garcia,  who  will  be  delighted  with  them  and 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  securing  for  them  the  most  available  use. 

The  society  above  mentioned  has  established  free  night  schools  for  adults  in  this  city 
with  great  success,  and  it  will  be  by  their  example,  and,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  through  the 
influenoe  of  these  volumes  that  a  new  impulse  wiU  be  given  to  the*cause  of  general 
and  eommon-ochool  education  in  Brazil. 

It  is  very 'agreeable  to  know  that  they  look  to  the  United  States  to  find  the  model 
and  examples  for  their  success. 

INTERESTING   INCIDENTS. 

Id  the  history  of  the  work  of  the  year  many  incidents  of  great  inter- 
est have  occurred.    I  must  not  omit  to  record  one  or  two  of  these. 
Some  months  since  his  excellency  Senhor  Borges,  minister  to  the 
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During  the  nine  weeks  of  the  pio-nio  moyementy  eighteen  ezcanionft  were  given, 
with  the  following  attendance : 


Number  of  excursion. 

Number  attending. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

let 

45 
64 

122 
65 
65 
85 

200 
45 

103 
61 

161 
91 
72 

103 

227 
43 
27 

174 

660 

860 

1,103 

722 

862 

862 

587 

602 

904 

1,323 

1,439 

838 

609 

1,245 

1,652 

1,407 

1,507 

1,489 

605 

2d 

924 

3d 

1,225 

787 

4th 

5th : 

927 

6th 

947 

7th : 

787 

8th 

647 

9th 

1,007 
1,384 
1,600 

10th 

11th 

12th 

929 

13th 

681 

14th 

1,348 
1.879 
1,450 

15th :.^ 

16th 

17th 

1,534 
1,663 

18th 

Total 

1,753 

18,671 

20,324 

The  amount  of  money  subscribed  from  July  4th  to  September  11th,  inclusive,  ^ 
nearly  (19,400,  of  which  about  $15,920  were  expended,  and  a  balance  of  about  $3,480 
remains  deposited  with  the  National  Insurance  Company  of^ew  York  City,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  Messrs.  George  Jones,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  and 
Edward  King. 

The  expenses  of  the  eighteen  excursions  amounted  to  about  ^10,714,  or  about  52  cents 
for  every  person  entertained.  The  following  supplies  were  consumed :  6,840  loaves  of 
bread,  22,828  large  sponge-cakes,  185  hams,  192  tongues,  1,445  pounds  of  beef,  635 
pounds  of  butter,  2,914  quarts  of  ice-cream,  2,585  quarts  of  milk,  35,000  pounds  of  ice, 
19  boxes  of  lemons,  2,225  pounds  of  sugar,  and  550  pounds  of  candy. 

One  special  railway  train  was  offered  free  of  expense,  and  two  special  railway  trains, 
fourteen  barges  and  tugs,  and  one  large  steamer  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  children  out  of  town.  It  required  the  paid-  services  of  from  10  to  14 
persons  to  serve  the  food  to  the  children.  A  band  of  music  accompanied  every  excni^ 
sion,  its  services  being  twice  gratuitous.  Many  hundred  plates,  mugs,  saucers,  spoons 
&c.,  were  also  purchased. 

A  relief  movement  was  also  organized  and  carried  out  simultaneously.  Under  its 
operation  63,139  domiciliary  visits  were  made  by  176  volunteer  visitors  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent. 

There  were  2,217  medical  visits  to  sick  children ;  the  lives  of  sixty-three  infants  were 
thus  saved,  and  in  addition,  a  very  marked  reduction  of  the  average  mortality  of  those 
weeks  was  observed;  3,715  families,  comprising  8,970  individuals,  were  relieved.  The 
expenses  of  the  relief  branch  were  about  $5,216. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.y  in  a  coinmanicatioii  to  the  Massacbasetts  State 
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Board  ef  Health,  brings  oat  statistics  showing  an  important  relation  of 
education  to  health: 

The  infant's  life  is  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  its  safety  depends  upon  the  inteUi- 
gence  and  discretion  that  she  can  give  to  this  responsibility.  There  is  no  record  that 
diseiiminates  between  the  intelligent  and  ignorant  of  the  mothers,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  each  class.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  deaths  of  the  infants  of  these  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  parents.  But  there  is  an  approximation  to  these  facts  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  registration  reports  of  England. 

In  England,  every  person  when  married  is  recorded,  and  required  to  sign  the  regis- 
ter; and  if  nnable  to  write,  the  bride  and  groom  must  make  their  mark. 

The  reports  show  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  both  grooms  and  brides  in  each 
district  who  wrote  their  names  or  made  their  marks. 

The  same  records  show  the  births  and  deaths  at  each  age.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  connection  between  the  education  of  the  parents  and  the  life  of  their  children, 
the  records  of  twenty-five  years,  including  t3,36'2,74^  marriages,  have  been  analyzed  and 
divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  brides  who  wrote  their 
names  in  tke  register. 

In  the  most  inteUigent  class,  there  were  648,260  marriages,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  women  made  their  mark.  In  the  least  intelligent  class,  there  were  661,929  mar- 
riages, and  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  brides  made  their  mark.  In  the  first  class  there 
were  2,231,959  children  bom,  and  327,040,  or  14.65  per  cent.,  died  under  one  year  old. 
In  the  last  class  1,776,547  children  were  born,  and  439,359,  or  24.87  per  cent.,  died  before 
they  passed  their  first  year.  As  often  as  1,000  died  in  their  first  year,  in  the  more  in- 
telligent class^  1,698  died  in  the  least  intelligent  class  among  the  same  number  bom  in 
each. 

These  classes  are  both  large ;  each  include  city  and  country,  commercial,  mining, 
manafactunng,  and  agricultural  districts.  The  only  difference  apparent  is  the  diverse 
proportion  of  the  mothers  who  could  write  their  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  here  that  the  simple  fact  of  inability  to  write  caused  the 
death  of  the  infiuits.  But  the  inability  to  write  is  a  representative  fact.  It  represents 
a  want  of  edacation  and  intelligence,  a  lower  degree  of  discipline  and  thrift.  With 
these  mental  and  moral  conditions  are  associated  more  poverty,  and  even  destitution, 
the  more  frequent  want  of  means  of  support  and  the  comforts  of  infant  life,  a  more 
careless  and  indiscreet  management,  more  intemperance,  and  neglect  of  children.  In 
the  best  class  20  to  30  per  cent,  could  not  write,  and  in  the  worst  class  30  to  40  per 
oeot  had  ibis  accomplishment,  but  if  these  could  be  excluded,  and  none  but  the  edu- 
cated be  in.  the  first,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  in  the  last  class,  the  difference  in  the 
chances  of  infant  life  would  be  found  to  be' much  greater. 

^VETEBINABY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  epidemic  which  lately  visited  the  horses  of  the  country  has 
awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  class  of  well-educated 
veterinary  surgeons.  In  this  respect  we  are  far  behind  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  what  is  there  conneQted  with  the  rural  economy  of  the 
Old  World,  from  which  we  may  so  profitably  learn  a  lesson,  as  in  secur- 
ing skillful  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  domestic  animals  f  The 
twenty-five  veterinary  colleges  in  Europe  of  which  we  have  information 
are  measurably  due  to  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  prevalence  of  de. 
structive  diseases  among  animals.  In  this  country  the  business  of  a 
"  horse  doctor''  is  almost  universally  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
The  late  epidemic  has  given  an  unusual  value  to  the  services  of  persons 
skilled  in  treating  the  diseases  of  those  animals.  If  this  appreciation  of 
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veterinary  skill  shall  prove  in  any  degree  permanent,  the  epidemic,  with 
all  its  evils,  will  not  be  unproductive  of  benefit. 

The  whole  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  nearly 
9,000,000 ;  representing  the  value  of  $700,000,000  or  $800,000,000.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  portion  of  this  amount  annually  lost  by 
want  of  skillful  medical  treatment  is  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  the 
country,  in  the  purchase  and  losses  of  horses  during  the  late  war,  incur- 
red expenses  to  an  amount  greater  than  would  have  been  required  to 
maintain  a  national  veterinary  school  or  college  for  half  a  century.  These 
considerations  alone  might  be  sufficient,  but  when  added  to  these  is  the 
danger  of  such  disaster  as  has  lately  fallen  upon  the  country,  entailing 
incalculable  injury,  not  only  in  the  actual  loss  of  horses  but  in  the  hinder- 
ance  to  travel,  delivery  of  mails,  &c.,  and  the  almost  total  stagnation  of 
many  kinds  of  business,  involving  heavy  losses,  the  necessity  of  some 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  is  apparent.  The  only 
remedy  lies  in  the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools,  or  of  departments  of 
veterinary  science,  in  connection  with  existinginstitutions.  The  formation 
of  a  veterinary  medical  association  in  each  State  will  do  much  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Educated  veterinary  surgeons,  thoroughly 
scientific  men,  will  occupy  a  position  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  farrier  or  charlatan.  Hospitals  for  clinical  instruction  should 
also  be  established,  managed  like  similar  institutions  at  the  veterinary 
colleges  in  Europe.  Very  much  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  the  student  of  veterinary  as  of  human  medicine ;  the  difference  lies 
in  the  field  of  practical  application.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  scientific  man  who  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the 
potato-rot,  or  the  blighting  of  a  wheat  crop,  as  of  the  one  who  studies 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  upon  whom  depends  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  wealth  and  comfort.  Besides  this  the  study  of  the  best  means 
for  preserving  the  health  of  animals  often  develops  facts  and  principles 
of  no  slight  value  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  human  system.  Some 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  are  found  in  amaz- 
ingly near  the  same  form  in  horses,  and  need  essentially  the  same  treat- 
ment. If  anything  will  warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
educational  purposes,  surely  a  sufficient  warrant  will  be  found  in  a  case 
which  involves  the  protection  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  property,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  whole  country  has,  if  not  an  equal,  at  least  a 
very  great  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest.  Let  men  be  educated 
for  the  business,  as  in  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  already  indications  of  progress  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  a  professor  of  vet^- 
inary  science.  Professor  Olark,  for  seven  years  assistant  professor  with 
Agassiz.  A  laboratory  has  been  established,  and  the  lectures  are  given 
with  abundant  illustrations.  The  Veterinary  College  of  New  York, 
which,  its  members  claim,  is  the  only  regular  college  of  this  kind  in  the 
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United*  States,  was  chartered  in  1857,  and  its  importance  and  hsefulness 
are  recognized  by  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  that  city. 
Last  year  it  had  thirteen  students.  A  free  scholarship  in  this  college  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  3tate  agricultural  society.  The  college  is 
maiDtained  entirely  by  private  subscription.  Gonceming  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Veterinary  College,  at  Phildelphia,  the  statements  are  so  conflict* 
iog  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  status. 

Mr.  James  Law,  professor  of  veterinary  science  in  Cornell  University, 
writes  me  of  the  effort  already  made  there  to  furnish  this  instruction* 
He  also  sends  specimens  of  papers  prepared  by  the  students  in  their  ex- 
aminations upon  the  subject,  showing  commendable  interest  and  efibrt» 

A  recent  convention  of  agriculturists  in  Indianapolis,  in  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  country,  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  establishment  of  an  ef&cient  professorship  of  veter- 
inary practice  in  each  agricultural  college. 

These  special  objects,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  farmers. 

ART  TRAINING. 

There  appeared  in  London,  in  1869,  a  book  entitled  '<  Hiatus — the 
Void  in  Modern^  Education ;  its  Cause  and  Antidote,"  in  which^  the 
author  says :  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  prevailing  deficiencies 
in  our  present  plan  of  education  are  deficiencies  in  point  of  flue  art  and 
emotional  susceptibilities  to  certain^  unfailing  influences,  derivable, 
though  not  always  derived,  from  the  survey  of  natural  phenomena } 
beauty  being  the  chief  of  these  influences." 

The  deficiencies  in  American  education  in  this  particular  are  widely 
felt  and  acknowledged.  The  increased^  attention  given  to  drawing  in 
car  schools  is  tending  to  multiply  the  means  by  which  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  art  is  possible.  The  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing may  be  said  to  bear  the  relations  to  art  in  certain  aspects  that  the 
knowledge  of  A  B  C  does  to  poetry,  but  more,  much  more,  than 
instruction  in  drawing  is  alike  possible  and  necessary.  Whatever  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautifal  is  possessed  by  any  soul 
should  be  developed.  How  essential  this  to  the  most  beautiful  indi- 
vidual or  national  life  I  It  is  much  to  produce  names  great  in  art,  and 
instruction  that  will  accomplish*  this  is  not  in  vain.  While  American 
education  should  be  consistent  with  this  result,  nay,  productive  of  it,  it 
should  also  seek  to  make  universal  the  discovery,  appreciation,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful.  With  a  view  to  aiding  whatever  impalses 
there  may  be  *bere  and  there  toward  this  result,  I  have  secured,  and 
publish  among  the  accompanying  papers,  a  short  article  adapted  to 
meet,  if  possible,  the  present  condition  of  things,  prepared  by  Martin 
B.  Anderson,  LL  D,  the  eminent  president  of  Eochester  University, 
New  York,  whose  personal  labors  for  himself  and  his  university  are  illus- 
trative of  what  is  possible  under  our  present  disadvantages.        t 
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For  statistics  of^museums  of  art  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of  mu- 
seams  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  these  statistics  more  complete.* 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  feDUCATION. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  educational  supervision  by  each 
State  in  the  Union  is  a  study  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  indi- 
cates conclusively  that  the  American  people  have  almost  universally 
come  to  the  conviction  that  no  State  can  expect  an  efficient  system  of 
education  for  its  children  which  has  not  a  competent  officer  devoted  to 
the  supervision  of  this  important  interest. 

The  following  table  will  show — 

The  title  and  salary  of  State  executive  school  officers. 


States. 


Title. 


Am't. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . , 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

do do 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction ^ 

State  school  commissioner 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do *... 

do do ,. 

Superintendent  of  common  schools 

President  of  the  board  of  State  school  commissioners. 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

Superintendent  of  public  education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

State  school  commissioner 

The  governor  ex  officio 


$3,000 
3.500 
3,000 
3,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,500 
2,200 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
1,800 


3,000 

1,000 

2,500 

3.000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000* 

1,200 

2,000 

5,000 

1,500 

2,000 


•  It  is  proper  to  record  in  this  place  the  recent  acquisition,  by  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  unique  and  priceless  collection  of  statuary  gathered  by  Qeneral 
di  Cesnola^  United  States  consul  at  Cyprus. 
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Title  and  salary  of  State  executive  scliool  officers — Continued. 


States. 


Title. 


Am't. 


PennsylvaDia... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
8oath  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Vitginia 

Wisconsin 


Superintendent  of  common  schools 

State  school  commissioner 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

The  treasurer  ex  officio 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

General  superintendent  of  free  schools 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 


$3,500 
2,500 
2,500 


2,500 
1,200 
'2,000 
1,500 


Since  the  laws  from  which  the  above  information  was  drawn  were 
examined,  Oregon  has  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  State  supervision 
of  public  instruction,  and  Tennessee  is  expected  to  do  the  same  by  its 
present  legislature. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  States,  New  York  and  Louisiana, 
pay  their  chief  executive  school  officers  $5,000  each ;  three  States, 
Arkansas,*  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  $3,500  each  5  five  States, 
Alabama,  California,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  $3,000  each; 
six  States,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ehode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas,  $2,500  each;  one,  Iowa,  $2,200;  seven  States,  Florida,* 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  $2,000 
each;  one,  Maine,  $1,800;  three,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  West 
Virginia,  $1,500  each;  four,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin,  $1,200  each;  and  one,  Michigan,  $1,000.  Tennessee  and 
Oregon  pay  no  salaries  for  services  as  superintendent.t  In  Maryland 
the  expenses  of  the  board  of  education  are  paid. 

The  quality  of  service  demanded  of  these  of&cers  is  the  very  highest. 
They  must  be  men  of  ability  and  attainments,  of  high  character,  up  with 
the  times  in  their  profession,  and  successful  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  discharge  of  their  duties  touches  every  child  in  the  State. 
No  other  class  of  officers  has  equal  direct  responsibility  in  molding  the 
character  of  future  generations;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  States,  their  pay  does  not  equal  that  expected  by 
a  derk  of  fair  ability,  whose  only  duty  is  to  sell  groceries  or  calico  by 
retail.  What  can  be  more  scandalous  than  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
should  pay  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  only  $1,000,  or 
Wisconsin  only  $1,200,  or  Ohio,  in  which  the  disbursement  for  educa- 
tion approaches  $8,000,000,  only  $2,000? 

*  Payable  in  State  scrip,  which  is  variable  in  valae. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  Tennessee  has  passed  a  law  giving  her  superintendent 
(3,000,  and  Oregon  pays  $1,500. 
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It  will  be  interestiDg  to  extend  this  examination  and  include  the  facts 
connected  with  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  presidents  and 
professors  of  our  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  our  cities,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  best  literary  labor  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  work  of  a  school  superintendent  of 
State  or  city,  or  the  president  of  a  college,  it  will  be  found,  by  looking 
through  this  report,  what  a  vast  amount  of  other  labor  is  performed  by 
them  of  a  literary  character,  particularly  in  the  production  of  text- 
books and  the  delivery  of  addresses. 

Many  of  these  men  are  expected  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  a 
scholar,  or  scientist,  or  orator,  and  at  the  same  time  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  the  administrator  of  most  multiplied  and  important  affairs. 
Very  often  they  have  no  one  to  assist  them  with  head  or  hand.  Great 
relief  would  be  afforded,  and  ef&ciency  added,  by  giving  a  superintend- 
ent or  college  president  appropriate  clerical  aid.  The  limited  extent  to 
which  these  overtasked  and  underpaid  men  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  short-hand  writers  is  surprising. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  omissions  rendered  necessary  by 
the  great  size  of  this  volume,  than  I  am.  Many  subjects  of  great  in- 
terest are  hardly  alluded  to,  and  many  others  not  noticed  at  all.* 

*  A  short  note  respecting  a  few  of  these  topics  is  h^re  inserted. 

The  article  on  kindergarten  progress  is  necessarily  omitted.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea* 
body,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  still  devotes  herself  enthnsiastically  to  kindergar- 
ten culture.  Mr.  John  Krans,  so  long  connected  with  this  office,  will,  in  New  York,  do 
his  utmost  in  the  same  direction.  The  benefits  of  this  training  for  children  between 
the  nursery  and  the  school  are  becoming  better  appreciated.  'In  Boston,  Saint  Louist 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  use  something 
of  Froebel's  methods  in  connection  with  the  public  systems.  Great  good,  no  doubt,  is 
to  arise  from  the  modifications  of  home  training  which  it  is  fittest  to  promote. 

Miss  Matilda  H.  Kriege's  kindergarten  training  class  in  Boston  is  temporarily  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Poppenhusen  Institute,  at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  was  established  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Poppenhusen  for  the  benefit  of  his  employ^.  Miss  Jahn,  a  graduate  of  the 
normal  school  at  Berlin,  is  the  present  teacher. 

Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  author  of  works  upon  kindergarten  training,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
a  kindergarten  school  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Marie  Fritsche  is  principal  of  an  excellent  kindergarten  connected  with  the 
normal  school  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Miss  Maria  Boelte,  a  pupil  of  Frederick  FroebePs  widow,  is  principal  of  the  kinder^ 
garten  of  New  York  City.    Thid  lady  has  also  a  <^  class  for  mothers.'' 

A  kindergarten  has  just  been  established  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  with  MiirB 
Maedawiel  as  principal. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel  has  opened  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  her  school  for 
physical  culture  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  John  Ogden  is  to  open  a  kindergarten  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  special  treatment  of  female  education  must  be  omitted;  all  facts  gathered  in 
regard  to  co-education,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  information  collected  by  Mrs. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations : 

Eirst  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  office  commensurate 
with  the  increasing  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Secondly.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  for  suitable  cases  for  the 
books  and  records  of  the  office,  and  for  preserving  the.  models  of  school - 
apparatus,  &c.,  presented  to  it. 

Thirdly.  Additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  same. 

Fourthly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  and  his  compensation  to 
be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

Fifthly.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  slavery  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein 
schools  for  univel*sal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative 
need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  its  interest  be  divided  annually,  pro 
ratOj  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions,  in  regard  to  amount,  allot- 
ment, expenditure,  and  supervision,  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem 
fit  and  proper.* 

Julia  H.  Holmes  in  New  York  City,  for  the  Bareau,  showing  the  relation  of  woman's 
edncation  to  her  indostries;  also,  an  interesting  account  of  the  training  of  women  as 
nones  in  Enrope,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Julia  F.  Gould  and  others  to  introduce  simi- 
lar measures  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  in  New  York. 

MoreoTOTy  there  must  also  be  omitted  any  special  treatment  of  the  evils  of  the  sub- 
district  system^  or  of  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  music  and  in  drawing  in  public 
schools. 

*The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Hon.  L.  TV^.  Perce  is  chairman,  during  the  late  session  of  Congress  reported  a  bill 
with  eesentiaUy  this  purpose  of  aid  in  view.  After  careful  debate  it  passed  that  body 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  last  February. 

The  Nati<Mial  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  late  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  with  rep- 
resentativea  present  from  aU  quarters  of  the  country,  and  of  all  differences  of  opinion 
onoUier  than  educational  subjects,  adopted  a  resolution  "approving  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  educational  purposes.'' 

In  a  letter  reeently  received  from  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  trustees  of 
llie  Peabody  educational  fund,  he  says:  "Nothing  more  important,  nothing  more  con- 
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Sixthly.  I  need  not  more  than  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  work 
and  extra  expense  for  stationery  and  clerical  assistance,  &c.,  entailed  on 
this  Bureau  by  the  endeavor  to  show  thoroughly  the  methods,  progress, 
and  advantages  of  our  public-school  system  at  Vienna,  will  need  an 
additional  appropriation  available  this  winter. 

Seventhly.  It  is  strongly  urged  by  many  educators  in  the  country  that 
the  General  Government  should  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  representing  American  education  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  including  the  cost  of  preparing  a  common-school 
house,  and  its  transportation,  with  other  material — books,  apparatus, 
&c. — necessary  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  American  common  schools ; 
and  also  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the  educational  lessons  of  the 
§reat  Exposition  for  the  benefit  of  American  educators,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  this  item  of  expense  be  included  in  whatever  general 
appropriation  Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  in  aid  of  American  repre- 
sentation at  this  Exposition. 

Eighthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be 
seen  best  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  annual  report  qf  this  Bureau,  immediately  on  its 
completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among 
its  correspondents  and  the  educators  of  the  country,  however  many  may 
be  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  thousands  of  educators  in  different  parts, 
who  have  cordially  cooperated  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  office,  and  also 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Superintendent  and  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ninth  Census,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office,  the  Congressional  Printer,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  valuable  information. 

It  is  very  agreeable,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  to  have  so  abundant 
occasion  to  renew  the  expressions  of  my  obligations  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  yourself,  and  to  the  President,  for  wise  direction  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

OommisaioTier. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

cUiating  could  be  done  by  Congress  for  the  Southern  States,  than  to  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  public  free  schools.  The  white  population  generally  feel  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  colored  race  as  well  as  their  own  children;  but  almost  the 
whole  burden  falls  upon  themselves,  as  the  colored  people  ordinarily  have  but  a  slight 
poU'tas.  Mr.  Hoar's  educational  fund  biU  meets  the  case  substantially,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of 
party  men." 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  the  remote  Territories  as  weU  as  from  many  seotionB 
of  the  different  States. 
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♦APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACTS  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF 
STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


AI.ABAMA. 

[Ptom  report  of  Hod.  Jonepb  IIod«;80D,  State  snperinteiideDt  of  instrnction,  for  the  scbolostic  year 
commencing  January  1  and  ending  September  30, 1671.] 

SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  school-fund  for  the  scholastio  year,  as  certified  to  this  department  by  the  State 
auditor,  was  derived  as  follows : 

Interest  on  sixteenth-section  fond,  from  December  1,  1869,  to  October 

1,  1870 fll5,2G8  85 

Interest  on  yolneless  sixteenth-section  fund,  from  December  1,  1869,  to 

October  1,  1870 : 6,472  75 

Interest  on  surplus  revenue 44,605  78 

One-fifth  aggregate  revenue 232,462  25 

Poll-tax : 82,579  66 

From  revenues  derived  under  section  957  of  the  revised  code 100, 000  00 

Total 581,389  29 


The  school-fund  for  the  scholastic  year  commencing  October  1,  1871,  and  ending 
September  30,  1872,  as  certified  to  this  department  by  the  State  auditor,  amounts 
tot604^d.50. 

Financial  itatement. 

Public-school  fund  for  1851 $237,515  39 

Public-school  fund  for  1856 267,690  41 

Public-school  fund  for  1857 281,874  41 

Public-school  fund  for  1869 524,621  68 

Public-school  fund  for  1870 500,409  18 

Public-school  fund  for  1871 581,389  29 

The  increase  of  school-fund  for  1871  over  that  of  1870  amounts  to 80, 980  11 

Cost  of  administration  in  1870 |86,123  82 

Cost  of  administration  in  1871 44,588  21 

Decrease 41,535  61 

Total  available  fund  for  1871-72 $640,627  83 

Already  apportioned  to  schools 560,000  00 

Balance  onapportioned 80,627  83 

*  The  statistics  of  city  schools,  tabnlated  firom  the  figares  given  by  the  city  saporintendente,  as  well 
SB  the  osmes  of  the  presidents  and  the  statistics  of  the  higher  educational  institntions  of  each  State, 
viD  bo  foand  in  their  rapiopriate  place  among  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volnme.  These 
taUes  of  the  schools  and  ooUeges  embody  the  information  given,  in  response  to  the  circnlars  of  inquiry 
seat  oat  Irom  this  Bureau,  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institutions.  Owing  to  want  of  space,  reference  will 
be  made  in  the  text  only  to  Institutions  from  which  the  Bureau  possesses  printed  or  written  informa- 
tkB  relatiBg  to  matters  of  special  interest. 
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The  above  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.33^  to  each  child,  which  is  the  same  as 
last  year.  A  large  amount  has  been  reserved  in  order  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
may  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  university,  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  and  the  correction  of  previous  errars,  by  which  several  towns  have  been 
deprived  of  interest  upon  their  sixteenth-section  funds.  Wliatever  balance  may  then 
remain  will  be  apportioned  thereafter. 

NEW  SCHOOL  CODE. 

At  their  last  session,  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  did  much  to  reform  the 
public-school  system,  but  the  code  of  laws  which  they  then  enacted  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  year  to  be  faulty  in  several  important  respects. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  provides  for  teachers'  institutes,  but  makes  no  provision  for  their  encourage- 
ment. During  the  past  year  institutes  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Alabama.  The  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  superintendent  thus  writes:  ''The  board  of  education  should  desi^ate  certain 
central  points  and  convenient  times  at  which  several  counties  may  unite  m  institutes, 
and  that  a  competent  teacher,  trained  in  a  normal  school,  be  employed  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers  on  such  occasions.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  way  our  teachers 
of  public  schools  would  become  far  more  efficient  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  State. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

''As  an  auxiliary  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  I  organized  in  July  a  State  association  of 
teachers.  It  was  largely  attended  by  leading  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  for  three  days  the  addresses  and  debates  elicited  unflagging  attention. 

"  I  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expedient  for  county  superintendents  to  visit  the 
capital  at  least  once  in  each  year  to  adjust  accounts,  that  they  be  empowered  Ut 
attend  the  annual  educational  convention,  and  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  to 
pay  their  expenses.  Nothing  would  go  further  to  advance  the  cause  of  public 
mstruction  than  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  once  a  year. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

"The  State  university  was  re-organized  by  the  board  of  education,  sitting  as  a  board 
of  regents.  It  had  fallen  into  bad  repute,  and  was  without  students.  The  board  se- 
lected an  able  faculty,  ec^ual  in  ability  to  any  who  had  x^receded  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  with  which  the  university  has  been  obliged  to  contend  for 
several  years,  its  present  session  opened  with  most  flattering  prospects,  and  the  corps 
of  cadets  numbers  nearly  as  many  as  before  the  war.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  sending  their  sons  to  an  institution  of 
their  own. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

"In  this  department,  which  is  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  instruction  is 
^iven  by  each  professor  as  to  the  best  manner  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught,  and  at  stated  times  the  pupils  are  required  to  i)ractice  the  principles 
taught  by  teaching  a  class,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor.  The 
president  of  the  university  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  and 
conducting  schools,  with  special  reference  to  discipline.  Certificates  of  proficiiincy, 
setting  forth  their  qualifications,  will  be  given  to  those  who  leave  the  university  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  which  certificates  will  at  once  admit  them,  without  further 
examination;  into  the  public  schools  as  teachers. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANICS. 

"  It  will  devolve  upon  the  deneral  assembly  to  appropriate  to  some  institution  of 
learning  the  annual  interest  of  the  fund  now  being  realized  from  the  congressional 
land-grant.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  have  been  ^ven  to  the  State  for 
an  endowment  to  agricultural  and  scientific  schools.  This  land  has  been  sold  by  the 
State  commissioners  for  |218,000,  and  will  realize  us  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
f  17^000.  HerC;  then,  we  have  for  our  own  State  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  a  system 
of  instruction  which  will  extend  to  our  laboring  population  the  great  benefits  which 
have  been  derived  from  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  If  such  polytechnic  schools  for 
training  in  the  practical  arts  are  encouraged  by  the  State  government,  I  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  most  important  results  at  no  distant  day." 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

White.  Colored. 

Xomber  of  papils  enrolled,  male 45,396  27,512 

Nomber  of  pnpila enrolled,  female 41,580  26,824 

Total namber  of  pnpils  enrolled 86,976  54,336 

Ayerage  namber  of  male  pnpils  in  attendance 34, 180  21, 059 

Average  number  of  female  pupils  in  attendance 32,178  20,249 

Total  average  attendance 66,358  41,308 

Increase  in  attendance  since  last  year 30,395  25,211 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

White.  Colored. 

Number  of  primary  schools 544  754 

Namber  of  intermediate  schools 792  143 

Namber  of  granomar  schools 812  2G 

Namber  of  nigh  schools 251  2 

Total 2,399  922 

NUMBER  OF  PUPIUS  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 

White.  Colored. 

Papils  studying  orthography 76,015  46,823 

Popils  studying  reading 52, 572  23,786 

Pupils  studying  writing 38,931  13,162 

Pupils  studying  arithmetic 32,924  10,722 

Pnpils  studying  geography 14,449  7,631 

Pupils  studying  grammar 14,167  1, 127 

TEACHERS. 

White.  Colored. 

Number  of  teachers,  male 1,573  745 

Number  of  teachers,  female 924  228 

Total 2,497  973 

Ayerage  monthly  pay  of  teachers $42  15  $43  06 

Arerage  duration  of  schools,  3  months  8^  days. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  enrollment,  1871 141,312 

Total  average  attendance 107,666 

Total  increase  in  attendance  since  last  year 55,606 

Total  number  of  schools .- .      3, 321 

Total  number  of  teachers 3,470 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  the  superintendent  says :  "  In  submitting  this  report 
I  would  call  the  attention  or  your  excellency  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  schools  during  the  past  year  did  not  cease  operation  as  soon  as  the  public  fund 
was  exbaosted,  but  were  oontmued  by  private  contribution.  Thus  the  public  fiind 
has  been  made  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It 
has  paid  more  than  half  the  tuition  of  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  all  the 
tuition  of,  by  iar,  the  greatest  namber." 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  superintendent  of  this  fund,  we  make  several  extracts  to 
show  the  aid  that  has  been  extenaed  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

To  an  inquiry  respecting  local  taxation,  the  superintendent  replied,  March  28, 1872 : 
**  No  local  taxes  aro  levied  in  this  State  for  school  purposes,  except  in  the  counties  and 
cities  (two  of  each)mentioned  in  my  report;  but  such  taxes  maybe  levied,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  law.  Thus,  while  the  State  is  unable  to  raise  money  enough  by  a  general  tax 
to  support  the  schools  for  a  period  much  beyond  three  months,  the  people  are  so  averse  to 
local  taxation  that  they  will  not,  in  this  way,  supplement  the  State  muds.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  requiring,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  school  funds  to 
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be  Bapplemented  to  an  amonnt  sufficient  to  contiuae  the  public  schools  in  operation  for 
at  least  five  months.  It  woald  seem  that  the  additional  money  is  to  be  raised  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  and  that  an  agreement  must  be  entered  into  by  the  contributors 
to  make  the  schools  free,  and  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
public-school  authorities.  This  may  be  the  best  that  can  bo  done ;  but,  as  light  dawns 
upon  the  people,  they  will  see  that  they  are  paying  dear  for  their  prejudice  against  a 
school-tax.  The  plan  can  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a  transition  to  a  better  state 
of  things. 

QREEN8BOROUGH. 

**  It  was  hoped  that  the  schools  of  Greensborough  would  have  become  this  year  self-sup- 
porting; but  the  superintendent  wrote,  March  12, 1872:  *The  prospects  of  receiving 
State  aid  are  so  gloomy  that  I  feel  constrained  to  request  the  continuance  of  the  same 
assistance  that  you  have  so  kindly  eiven  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  schools  are  fuller 
than  ever  before.'    The  donation,  $1,000,  was  renewed. 

8ELMA. 

"  The  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Selma  wrote,  August  5, 1871 :  *  When  I 
last  saw  you  I  thought  we  should  be  able  by  this  time  to  keep  our  free  school  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund ;  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  There  is 
a  provision  in  our  city  charter  which  limits  the  amount  of  our  school-fund  from  the 
city  tax  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  city.  We  endeavored,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  to  remove  this  restriction,  but  met  with  opposition,  which 
defeated  the  measure.'    The  former  donation  of  82,000  was  continued. 

MONTGOMERY. 

"  The  superintendent  of  Montgomery  wrote :  *  Your  generous  gift  assisted  os  so  much 
last  year  that  we  had  hoped  to  carry  our  schools  through  the  year  without  any  assist- 
ance from  outside ;  but  the  State  treasurer  is  unable  to  pay  the  State  apportionment, 
about  $2,500,  and  we  must  close  at  once,  unless  wo  can  obtain  help.*  We  promised 
$1,500,  on  condition  that  the  schools  be  continued  through  the  year. 

"  Altogether  there  has  been  expended  from  this  fund  in  the  State  $9,200." 

ALABAMA  teachers'  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Montgomery,  July  9tb, 
10th,  and  11th. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  president  and  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction ;  by  Professor  Kennedy  on  the  "  best  incentive  to  study ; "  by 
Hon.  E.  R.  Dickson  on  the  "  best  method  of  diffusiuff  education ;  "  by  Colonel  Menifee, 
county  superintendent  of  Pike  County,  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  presidenit  Southern  University,  Greensborough;  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Stout,  of  Atlanta;  Mtgor  Davis,  of  Louisville;  Mr.  Calvin,  of 
Augusta.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  Professor  Hale,  Professor  Hogg,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  B.  Conuerl^ 
and  others  also  made  addresses  upon  practical  subjects,  and  all  earnestly  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  sustaining  a  system  of  public  schools. 

Professor  Lupton,  president  of  the  State  university,  expressed  himself  as  in  full 
accord  with  the  public-school  movement.  Though  he  saw  difiBlculties  in  the  way,  he 
thought  they  would  be  overcome.  It  was  only  necessary  to  show  the  people  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  the  system. 

All  the  discussions  during  the  meetings  of  the  association  demonstrated  that 
Alabama  has  many  able  workers  in  the  cause  of  public  schools  who  are  striving  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  progressive  system  of  public  education  in  the  State. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  circular  of  this  institution  for  the  session  of  1873-'73  contains  the  following  record 
of  its  progress  and  present  condition : 

At  the  session  of  the  college  for  18(id-'69  there  were  22  students,  4  of  whom  graduated 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  next  year,  or  the  session  of  1669-70,  there  were  25 
students,  of  whom  7  graduated.  The  next  session  54  students  attended  the  lectures, 
15  of  whom  graduate.  At  the  last  session,  that  of  1871-'72,  there  were  91  students 
and  37  graduates.    Thus  the  institution  has  had  a  steady  and  uniform  growth. 


The  system  of  free  lectures  still  continues. 
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BSA802YS  FOR  HAKINO  THB  LECTURE  COURSE  FREE. 

Tbe  building  was  erected  by  tbe  State,  and  presented  to  the  trustees  as  a  free  gift. 
Tke  city  of  Mobile  presented  a  moseom  and  complete  chemical  apparatoSi  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the  students  were  nnable 
to  pay  the  costomary  charges  for  tuition.  The  faculty,  tnerefore,  decided  to  make  the 
lectures  free,  and  charge  lees  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  ot 
tbe  institution.  In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  the  plan  accomplishes  all  that  was 
desired.  They  do  not  object  to  the  endowment  of  the  various  chairs,  but  claim  tx>  have 
adopted  the  present  system  as  the  plainly  indicated  want  of  the  times. 

The  faculty  also  urge  their  friends  to  foster  tbe  institution,  and  to  contribute  their 
moral  support  to  its  sustenance  upon  the  plan  adopted. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  carried  on  by  tbe  American  Misnonary 
Association,  and  is  still  under  its  supervision,  and  partially  maintained  by  it.  It  is 
intended  by  the  founders  to  build  up  an  institution  complete  in  all  its  departments, 
commencing  with  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  and  developing  into  a  college. 
A  building,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  erected  before  the  war,  surrounded  by  forty  acres 
of  land,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  tne  Govemmeut,  purchased  in  1867.  In  honor  of 
one  who  contributed  largely,  it  is  called  Swayne  Hall.  In  the  summer  of  1870  a  second 
building  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  |20,000.  This  building,  in  testimony  of  the  liber- 
ality of  Bev.  Lk  Foster,  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  is  named  Foster  Hall.  The  advantages 
of  the  school  are  extended  to  both  sexes,  and  to  idl  without  distinction  of  sect,  race, 
or  color. 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  now  in  operation,  collegiate, 
ladies'  higher,  and  professional  schools*  are  to  be  organized  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a 
demand  tor  them.  A  theological  department  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aesBion  of  1872-'73.  The  coUege  also  sets  forth  its  pressing  need  of  funds  to  expand 
its  work. 

ALABAMA  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital,  Dr.  Peter 
Bryce,  superintendent,  contains  some  facts  interesting  to  educators. 

Tbe  number  of  recoveries  in  proportion  to  the  admissions  is  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  deaths  have  correspondingly  diminished.  These  facts  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
soperintendent,  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  an  unusually  largo  number  ot 
incurable  and  feeble  i>atients  were  admitted.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report,  among 
others,  are  the  tables  given  below : 

Soddl  relations  of  patienU  received  during  past  ten  years. 


t 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Xinffnl 

310 

/   160 

30 

9 

114 
106 
59 
14 

334 

s^oth 

S60 

wSwed .:::"!.:.......:.:.. 

89 

V»kiMnni 

S3 

JSdHooium  of  patients  received  during  past  ten  years. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

RittriTftil  A IflMml ednoatio'n 

19 
08 
198 
83 
11 

13 
47 
115 
98 
90 

32 

RwdTwl  ft  ffood  «>dacation 

•145 

^CTiTwl  ft  Hro»l»^  mlncation 

313 

181 

XTaknown    - 

31 

*FrgiD  this  it  appears  thai  out  of  the  703  patients  under  treatment  for  the  ten  years  from  1861  to  1871, 
«b1j  177  luui  rooenred  a  good  ednoation. 

ffPRIKO  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  nniversity,  and  empowered  to  confer  academic  honors.  The  college 
bnildinff  was  bnmed  in  1869,  bnt  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.  The  course 
ia  divided  into  classical  and  commercial  departmenfts.  These  are  preceded  by  a 
preparatory  coarse. 
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HOWABD  COLLEGE. 

The  organizatien  of  this  college  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  There  are  ten  different  departments,  and  each  student  may]  choose 
which  of  these  he  wUl  attend,  bat  he  is  required  to  attend  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
per  week.  The  departments  are :  1.  School  of  Latin.  2.  School  of  Greek.  3.  School 
of  modem  languages.  4.  School  of  English.  5.  School  of  moral  science  and  theology. 
6.  School  of  mathematics.  7.  School  oichemistry,  geology,  and  mineral  o^.  8.  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  applied  mathematics.  9.  School  of  civil  engmeering.  10. 
Business  school. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Civil  Engineer,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  varying  combinations  of  the  different  schools  are  prereq- 
uisites. 

MARION  FEMALE- SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  a  high  grade,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  in  the  State. 
The  scholastic  year  embraces  nine  months. 

TDSCALOOSA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Large  additional  buildings  have  been  erected  recently  for  study-halls,  recitation- 
room,  music  and  art  departments.  The  school  embraces  primary,  intermediate, 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments.    A  normal  department  is  also  announced. 

FLORENCE  SYNODICAL  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  embraces  a  primary  and  a  collegiate  department.  The  collegiate 
course  extends  over  four  years. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  MITCHELL. 

Rev.  William  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Florence  Synodical  College,  died 
October  3, 1872. 

He  was  bom  at  Monoghan,  Ireland,  Sei>tember  7, 1812.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  afterward  studied  law  with  his  father.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  married, 
and  shortly  after  came  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  taught  school  for  several 
years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alabama  in  1843.  He  was 
settled  as  pastor  at  Wetumpka  for  seven  years.  He  removed  to  Florence  in  1850,  where 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  till  1871.    In  1856  he  became  president  of  the  college. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  executive  powers  as  presiding  officer  and  as  teacher.    His 
influence  for  good  over  his  pupils  was  most  marked.    In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  bore 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  oommu-  ^ 
nity,  and  his  death  ia|deplored  as  a  public  calamity. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STAlTfiS  CENSUS 

Area  and  population, — In  1870,  Alabama  was  the  sixteenth  State  in  population, 
having  996,992  inhabitants,  in  an  area  of  50,722  square  miles,  an  average  of  19.66 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  521,384  whites,  475,510 
negroes,  and  98  Indians ;  987,030  were  natives  of  the  Uuit-ed  States,  9,962  were  foreign- 
born  ;  of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  369,635  whites,  374,418  blacks,  and  93 
Indians,  were  born  within  its  borders ;  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,482  were  bom  in 
Germany,  3,893  in  Ireland,  and  1,041  in  England. 

School  o^tendanoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  77,139  persons  of 
all  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  these  only  48  were  foreign-born.  The 
white  male  scholara  numbered  31,098,  and  the  white  female  scholars  30^226 ;  the  colored 
male  scholius  7,502,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  8,313. 

Illiteratea. — ^The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write 
was  3§3,012,  of  whom  only  870  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  8€Xf  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  white  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  13,214  were 
males  and  11,016  were  females ;  of  those  from  15  to  21  years  old,  9,642  were  males  and 
9,757  were  females ;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  17,429  were  males  and  31,001  were 
females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  24,391  were  males  and  22,615 
were  females ;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old,  25,616  were  males  and  28,915  were  femeues ; 
of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  91,017  were  males  and  98,344  were  females ;  55  illiter- 
ates were  Indians.  ^^  , 
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Ediusaiional  institationa, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  CeDsna  Report,  the  total 
niiQiber  of  edncational  institutions  is  2,009;  these  had  2,372  male  and  992  female 
(eachen.  The  pnblio  institutions  numbered  2,812,  with  2,173  male  and  835  female 
teachera,  33,390  male  and  33,873  female  scholars. 

Am4>unt  and  source  of  eduoatwnal  income.— The  total  income  of  all  the  edncational 
institntions  was  $976,351,  of  which  $39,500  were  derived  from  endowments,  $471,161 
from  taxation  and  public  fonds,  and  $465,690  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PMie  tehooh, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  67,263  pupils,  was  $629,626, 
of  which  snm  $8,000  were  derived  from  endowments,  $447,156  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $174,470  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

CoOeges. — ^The  8  colleges  reported,  with  42  male  and  21  female  teachers,  contained 
1,026  papils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $108,800. 

Academies, — The  46  academies  had  132  teachers,  3,086  pupils,  and  an  income  from 
toition,  &c.,  of  $142,750. 

Private  eckaols.-'The  83  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  97  teachers,  3,129 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $70,870,  of  which  $2,000  were  derived  from  taxation  or  public 
funds. 

Libraries, — The  libraries  of  the  State  were:  Public,  298,  with  86,577  volumes; 
private,  1,132.  with  490,305  volumes;  making  a  total  of  1,430  libraries,  with  576,882 
volumes. 

The  press, — Eighty-nine  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  91,165  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,198,980  copies,  were  reported. 

Churches, — Of  the  2,095  church  organizations  in  the  State,  1,958  had  edifices,  with 
510,810  sittings ;  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,414,515. 

Pauperism, — The  paupers  reported  numbered  687,  of  whom  354  were  native  whites, 
327  native  blacks,  and  6  foreigners. 

Criminals, — Of  the  593  prisoners,  149  were  native  whites,  436  native  blacks,  and  8 
foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  populat\on,-~Oi  the  total  population  of  Alabama,  342,976  persons  were 
from  5  U>  18  years  old,  of  which  number  173,273  were  males  and  169,703  were  females. 
The  number  10  years  old  and  over  was  706,802,  of  whom  340,984  were  males  and  305,818 
females. 

Oaxpaiions. — Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  males 
and  89,618  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations;  of  these 
365,258  employed  persons  291,^  were  engag^  in  agricultural  pursuits,  42,125  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  14,435  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  17,070  in 
mannfacturesy  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population,— Oi  the  365,258  reported  as  employed,  34,059  males 
and  14,068  females  (a  total  of  48,127  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old : 
220,699  males  and  72,858  females  (equal  to  293,557  persons)  were  between  1,6  and  59 
yean  of  age ;  and  20,882  males  and  2,692  females  (or  23,574  persons)  were  60  years  old 
and  over. 
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ARKANSAS. 

lo  the  absence  of  any  official  report,  tlie  following  letter  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  given,  aa 
famishing  the  only  official  information  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  State  now 
in  the  posscassion  of  this  Bureau : 

"Office  of  Superd;tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Arkansas, 

"  LiUle  Bock,  Arkansas,  December  11, 1872. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  communication  of  the  22d  ultimo,  with  respect  to  furnishing 
school  statistics  in  our  State,  to  be  embodied  in  your  forthcoming  report,  has  been 
received,  and  I  have  delayed  answering  until  now,  hoping  that  reports  mignt  come  in 
which  would  enable  me  to  comply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  your  request ;  but  in 
this  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  long  been  waiting  fur  the  circuit  superin- 
tendents to  furnish  ;ne  with  the  necessary  data  to  enable  me  to  make  out  my  biennial 
report  to  the  governor  and  general  assembly,  but  as  yet  nothing  of  conseqaence  haa 
been  reeeiTed. 

"In  consequence  of  the  action  had  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  making 
State  scrip  receivable  for  school  taxes,  and  the  restrictions  laid  upon  local  taxation  in 
Hchool  districts,  our  school  system  has  been  very  much  crippled  in  its  operations 
during  the  past  two  years. 

"Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  scrip,  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  in  a  mi^jority 
of  the  school  districts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  three  months'  school.  The  teachers 
were  disheartened,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  qualified  have  left  the  State.  lu 
Bome  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  able  to  realize  a  considerable 
amount  from  local  tax  we  have  had  good  schools,  and  the  system  is  working  well. 

"  The  people,  who  had  become  quite  favorable  to  the  free-school  system,  are  now 
totally  discouraged,  and  demand  a  radical  change  in  the  system.  Unless  better 
counsels  shall  prevail  in  the  coming  legislature  than  in  the  past,  our  free-school 
system  will  exist  only  in  name. 

**The  industrial  university,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  otir  free-school 
system,  is  in  successful  operation,  with  about  two  hundred  students,  and  is  having 
an  apparently  healthy  growth. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  a  few  points,  which  will  indicate  somewhat  our  condition 
educationally  in  this  State,  and  show  why  the  excellent  progress  made  during  the  first 
two  years  has  not  been  continued. 

"  I  exceedingly  regret  what  I  have  had  no  power  to  remedy. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"THOS.  SMITH, 

''Superintendent, 

"  Hon.  John  EaTon,  Jr., 

''  CommiMiontr  of  Education,  Washington,  2>.  C." 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Dr.  Seara,  the  agent,  says  of  Arkansas :  "  There  has  been  a  retrograde  movement  m 
this  State,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus  indicated  in  a  letter  of  the  superintendent  r 
'  The  last  general  assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasurer's  certifi- 
cates and  making  then!  receivable  for  school  taxes,  and  the  result  was  that  little  else 
than  these  oerti&ates  was  paid  into  the  school-fund,  and  they  ranged  at  a  discount  of 
from  fifty  to  twenty -five  cents'  on  the  dollar,  and  in  country  places  were  difficult  to 
eouTert  into  money  at  any  price.  The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  limiting  the 
amoont  of  local  school  taxes  in  the  several  school  districts  in  country  places  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  cities  and  towns.  Under 
these  proTiaions  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  school  districts  throughout  the  State 
eoald  support  a  school  for  a  term  of  three  months  during  the  year.'  The  cities  seem 
to  have  aaffered  less  from  these  derangements  than  the  country  towns. 

*'The  aid  furnished  has  been— to  Xittle  Rock,  12,000;  Helena,  $1,000;  Camden, 
$1,000;  Fort  Smith,  $1,500;  to  seven  other  places,  sums  varying  from  (800  to  $300; 
and  for  the  Journal  of  Education,  $300 ;  a  total  of  $8,950. 

**The  superintendent  of  Helena  writes:  'There  is  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  public  schools.  More  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  by  the 
citizens  generally.'  The  superintendent  of  Little  Bock  says  of  the  schools,  'AU 
classes  orcitizens  now  patronize  them  freely.'" 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  LITTLE  BOOK. 

The  whole  number  of  sittings  in  all  the  school-bnildfngs  is  1,316,  while  there  a.re 
1,650  papila  enrolled,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction  during  the  year* 
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GermaD  and  French  have  Ibeen  introduced  into  the  high-echool  conrse  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  branches.  The  examination  showed  the  schools  to  be  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory condition. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  founded  by, the  masonic  fraternity  of  Arkansas,  was  chartered  as  a 
military  college,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  be,  for  the  military  discipline  produces 
the  happiest  effect  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  students.  This  institution  was 
re-opened  October  1, 1867,  (it  having  been  closed  during  the  war,)  and  has  since  then 
been  in  successful  operation. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

For  nearly  t\ro  years  this  school  was  conducted  on  the  slender  menus  that  the  city 
was  able  to  appropriate.  In  1868  it  was  incorporated  as  a  State  institution.  Since  this 
incorporation  there  has  been  appropriated  the  sum  of  $26,000  for  its  annual  expenses, 
and  the  sum  of  $300  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  each  pupil.  For  building  purposes 
no  appropriation  was  made ;  but  the  board  of  directors  erected  a  large  frame  nouse  at 
less  expense  than  one  year's  rent.  This,  after  a  time,  proved  inadequate,  and  the  sub- 
stantial brick  edifice  now  occupied  was  erected.  The  capacity  of  this  building  is  about 
exhausted,  and  the  legislature  has  been  petitioned  to  make  an  appropriation  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

The  limit  prescribed  by  law  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirty. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  deaf-mutes  in  this  State 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  lar^e  number  of  colored  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  of  education  as  the  white,  for  whom  no  provision 
has  been  made,  and  with  the  present  accommodations  of  the  institute,  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  them.  There  are  no  hospital  accommodations,  and  should  an  epidemic  break 
out,  there  is  no  place  to  which  the  sick  can  be  removed. 

ARKANSAS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  1868  this  institution  was  removed  from  Arkadelphia  to  Little  Rock,  and  thorouglily 
re-organized.  The  trustees  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  for  the  next  two  years.  The  workshop  has  profited  greatly  by  the 
change  of  location,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  self-supporting. 

ARKANSAS  INDUSTRUL  X7NIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  making  a  grant 
of  land  as  an  endowment  for  its  benefit,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  grant.  Besides  the  grant  of  land 
made  by  Congress,  amounting  to  150,000  acres,  the  State  legislature  has  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  donation  of  $130,000  proposed  by  the 
county  of  Washington  and  town  of  Fayetteville,  upon  condition  of  the  location  of  the 
institution  in  the  latter  place,  has  been  secured  by  its  location.  Several  hundred  acres 
of  land  have  been  donated  bv  private  individuals.  An  experimental  farm  has  been 
provided  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

According  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  a  normal  department  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  university.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  this  department, 
and  will  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  teach  in  the  publicschools  of  the  State  for 
two  years  after  completing  their  course,  will  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

A  preparatory  department  has  been  established  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments. There  will  be  provision  made  for  219  beneficiaries,  entitled  to  four  years  free 
tuition,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  their  respective 
populations.  Provision  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  military  science  and  t>actics. 
An  unexpected  difficulty  in  procuring  the  agricultural-college  scrip  to  which  the  uni- 
versity is  entitled  has  caused  delay  in  the  establishment  of  a  full  agricultural  course. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Arkansas  was  the  twenty-sixth  State  in  population, 
having  484,471  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles,  an  average  of  9.30  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consists  of  362,115  whites,  122,169  negroes,  6&  Indians, 
and  98  Chinese;  479,445  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  5,026  were  foreign-born; 
of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  170,398  whites,  62,463  blacks,  and  21  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  borders:  of  the  foreign  residents,  1,563  were  born  in  Germany,  1,428  in 
Ireland,  and  526  in  England. 

School  atten(2anoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  62,572  persons  of 
all  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  these  only  26  were  fjpieign-born.    The 
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white  male  scholars  nnmhered  30^38,  and  the  white  female  scholars  26,650 ;  the  colored 
male  scholars  numhered  2,930,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  2,854. 

IllUeraUi. — ^The  nnraher  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  nnable  to 
write  was  133,339,  of  whom  only  296  were  foreign-bom,  4  Chinese,  and  18  Indians. 

AffB,  9€Xj  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  white  illiterates  10  to  15  years  old,  7,985  were 
males  and  6,814  were  females;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old  6,703  were  males  and  7,213 
lemales;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  13,610  were  males  and  21,770  were  females. 
Of  the  colored  illiterates  10  to  15  years  old,  5,352  were  males,  4,982  were  females ;  of 
these  15  to  21  years  old,  5,863  were  males  and  6,655  were  females ;  of  those  21  years 
old  and  over,  23.681  were  males  and  22,689  were  females. 

Edueatumal  ituiiUutians, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total^ 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,978 ;  these  had  1,653  male  and  644  female 
teachers,  and  41,939  male  and  39,587  female  pupils.  The  public  institutions  numbered 
1,744,  with  1,458  male  and  508  female  teachers,  37,103  male  and  34,942  female  scholars. 

AmowU  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  edncational  in- 
stitutions was  $681,962,  of  which  $7,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $555,331  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $119,331  from  tuition  and  other  sources.         • 

FubUe  scAoofo. — ^The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar,. 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  72,045  pupils  was  $552,461 ; 
of  which  sum  ^,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $529,881  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $15,280  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Collegea. — ^The  3  colleges  reported,  with  8  male  and  2  female  teachers,  contained  235 
pupils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $7,700. 

Aeademies. — ^The  30  academies  had  61  teachers,  2,144  pupils,  and  an  income  from  tni- 
tion,  &e.f  of  $21,837,  and  from  taxation  and  public  lunds  of  $3,550,  making  a  total 
income  of  |^,387. 

Private  eckooU,— The  187  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  241  teachers,  6,818 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $67,214,  which  was  derived  irom  tuition  and  other  sources. 

tUnmiee, — The  libraries  of  the  State  were :  Public,  293,  with  54,332  volumes;  private, 
888,  with  81,232  volumes ;  making  a  total  of  1,181  libraries,  with  135,564  volumes. 

The  preee. — The  56  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
29,^0  copies,  and  an  aggrenite  annual  issue  of  1,824,860  copies. 

ChwreAes. — Of  the  1,^1  church  organizations  in  tne  State,  1,141  had  edifices  with 
264,225  sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $854,975. 

Pauperiem. — ^The  paupers  numbered  538,  of  whom  288  were  native  whites  and  202  na- 
tive colored,  also  48  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Of  the  362  prisoners  reported  137  were  native  whites,  184  native  colored, 
40  foreigners,  and  1  Indian. 

Affe  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population  of  Arkansas  165,492  persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  84,645  were  males  and  80,847  were  females. 
The  nmnber  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  341,737,  of  whom  175,194  were  males 
and  166,543  were  females. 

Oeeupations.'^One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  males 
and  15,796  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  iu  various  occupations ;  of  these  135,949 
employed  persons  109,310  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  14,877  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  5,491  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  6,271  in  manu- 
U^etureB,  mechanical  and  minins  interests. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populatum, — Of  the  135,949  reported  as  employed  7,335  males 
and  1,979  females  (a  total  of  9,314  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old ;  107,540 
males  and  13,402  females  (a  total  of  120,942  persons)  were  between  16  and  59  years 
oM ;  and  5,278  males  and  415  females  (5,693  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Rock, 


CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Namo. 

Post-office. 

Pint    

TTnn.  M.  "H.  Wvinint .. 

HelenA. 

Seoond 

Uoo.M.A.Cohn 

Augusta. 
BatesYille. 

Tliiiil 

Hod.  W.  H.  Gillam 

FoorUi 

Hon.  A.  S.  Prather 

Huntflvillo. 

Fifth 

Hon.  £.  li.  Henderson 

Fayette  villo. 
Basaellville. 

Sixth 

Hon.  W.  A.  Staart 

Sercnth  

Hon.  P,  M.  Ohrinnan 

Little  Rock. 

Siefath 

Hon.  A.  P.  Searle 

Arkadelphia. 
Washington. 
Montlceilo. 

li£(h 

Hon.  ]£.  B.  Kent 

Tenth 

Hon.  Herbert  Matt  ....,-r. 

J.  R.  Rightaell 

Little  Rook. 

AJtmuU  salary  of  State  8ni>erintendent .c^.-^.^s.;^J.. 

1  aatary  of  ciicnit  superintendents,  to  be  paid  from  the  Stat«  treasury  —  ».ji.OiL!y  L. 


13.500 
3,000 
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CALIFORNIA. 

[^rom  report  of  Hon.  0.  P  .Fitxgenild.  State  snperint^ndent  of  publio  instmction,  for  the  scfaolnstio 
year  ended  Jane  30, 1871,  and  from  other  sources— prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Total  receipts  from  all  aources  for  school  year,  1871 $1,884,586  84 

Total  expenditures  for  school  year  ended  June  30, 1871 1, 713, 430  97 

Total  valuation  of  school  property 3,362,580  18 

ATTENDANCE. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 560,247 

Scholastic  population,  ^between  5  and  15) 130,116 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school 91,332 

Average  attendance 72,031 

Number  of  children  in  private  schools 510 

Number  of  children  in  Chinese  schools 1,800 

Number  of  children  in  Indian  schools 221 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers 820 

Number  of  female  teachers 1,232 

Number  of  teachers  who  attended  county  institutes 918 

Number  of  volumes  in  t-eachers' libraries - 10,570 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 1,645 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 50 

Number  of  school  districts 1,326 

Number  of  public  schools 1,550 

Number  of  schools  maintained  nine  months  and  over 388 

Average  number  of  months  of  all  schools  in  the  State 615 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  educational  development  of  the  State  keeps  pace  with  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  more  than  20 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  is  about  20  per 
cent,  for  the  same  period.  The  enormous  amount  added  to  the  value  of  school  property- 
is  the  result  of  voluntary  taxation  voted  directly  by  the  people  themselves.  But  while, 
in  the  centers  of  wealth  and  population,  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  a  full 
school-year's  instruction,  with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  present  system  ia 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  remote  and  sparsely-settled  districts. 
Many  districts  can  maintain  schools  only  from  three  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  and  injustice  lies  in  taxing  all  the  property  of  the  State  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  State.  '*  Let  not  the  hardy  pioneers  who  lead  the 
march  of  American  civilization,  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  subdue  the  wilderness,  and 
incur  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  pay  the  penalty  of  seeing  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  ignorance  as  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  courage.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  the  public-school  system  is,  that  it  secures  the  ad  vantage^  of 
education  to  those  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  If  it  fails  in  this,  it  SuAs 
essentially  to  accomplish  its  highest  end.'' 

FEATURES  OF  THE  AMENDED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law,  as  amended  by  the  last  legislature,  provides  that  "in  all  counties 
containing  20,000  inhabitants  or  upward,  the  superintendent  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  his  county ; "  that  "  certificates  of  the  first-grade 
shall  be  granted  to  those  only  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  iudos- 
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truJdiawinffy  in  addition  to  the  studies  before  designated; "  that  ''all  examinations 
BhAU  be  conaacted  partly  in  writing  and  in  part  orally ;  the  standing  in  each  study  to 
be  indorsed  iroon  the  diploma  or  certificate,  otherwise  it  is  not  valid  p'  also,  that  all  the 
sebool-grounds  shall  be  adorned^  as  far  as  practicable,  with  ornamental  and  fruit  trees 
and  shnibbery. 

"the  CALEFORIOA  TEACHER." 

The  Califomia  Teacher  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  dejpartment  of 
pablic  instruction.  Under  the  present  efficient  editorial  management  it  is  in  a  flour- 
nhing  condition,  and  contains  much  yaluable  educational  matter,  both  original  and 
selected.    It  is  sustained  mainly  by  the  State  subscription  of  $4,000. 

TEACHER^  INSTITT7TES. 

Since  the  year  1861,  a  State  teachers'  institute  has  been  held  annually  in  the  city  of 
8tn  Francisco.  The  special  feature  of  the  session  of  1871  was  a  debate  on  the  true 
theory  of  a  public-school  system.  This  debate,  while  it  developed  a  great  variety  of 
opimons  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  the  advantages 
01  a  Aill  term  of  public-school  instruction,  showed  that  all  were  agreed  that  these  ad- 
vantages should  he  more  equally  distributed,  and  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

Of  county  institutes,  Superintendent  Fitzgerald  says:  *'In  some  counties  the  first 
real  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  dates  from  the  first  institutes  held  in  them. 
They  have  done  incalculable  good,  not  only  in  enlarging  the  ideas  and  exciting  the 
eathusiasm  of  teachers,  but  in  awakening  the  intei*est  of  the  public  generally  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education."  The  number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  last  two 
yean  is  laigely  in  excess  of  the  number  ever  held  during  any  like  period  previously. 
We  re^t  to  learn  that  an  act  has  been  recently  passed  abolishing  these  important 
ageneies  for  improvement  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

COMPULSOBY  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  State  teachers'  institute  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  was  con- 
sidered, and  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  next  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  school  tor  ten  months,  in  each  district  in  the  State;  and  declar- 
io^  the  members  of  the  institute  in  favor  of  a  law  "compelling  the  education  of  all 
children  in  those  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools." 

SALARIES. 

So^rintendent  Swett  calls  attention  to  the  low  salaries  paid  to  principals  and  vice- 
principals  of  grammar  schools,  and  recommends  that  the  salaries  of  the  former  be 
raised  to  |2y400,  and  of  the  latter  to  $1,800.  He  also  says :  "  The  salaries  of  experienced 
aod  capable  women,  teaching  the  various  grammar  grades,  should  be  increased.  Good 
schools  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  teachers,  and  the  best  teachers  cannot  be  re- 
tained unless  they  are  paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor." 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  beginning  of  the  educational  work  among  the  Chinese 
▼as  to  find  teachers  who  were  able  to  use  both  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
▼ith  snfflcient  facility  to  give  instruction.  It  was  finally  determined  to  connect  with 
the  reenlar  religious  service  of  the  churches  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese 
in  our  language,  as  well  as  our  religion.  Nearly  every  Protestant  denomination  now 
has  at  least  one  Chinese  mission-school  in  successful  operation.  There  are  twelv^e  in 
good  working  order.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  between  1,500  and  1,800.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  each  church  has  one  night  in  the  week  set  apart  for  extra  instruction  in. 
Efij^iah. 

CHINESE  CHARACTER  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  Chinese  attending  these  schools  are  generally  docile,  tractable,  bright  of  appro- 
henaion,  and  eager  and  zealous  in  their  efforto  to  learn.  But  they  are  set  and  deter- 
mined as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  instructed,  and  each  one  demands 
the  exclusive  attention  of  a  teacher.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  class  of  several 
membera,  there  is  immediate  discontent  and  audibly  expressed  disapprobation.  This 
neoeasitatea  a  very  large  number  of  teachers,  and  the  mission-schools  find  it  their 
greatest  obstacle.  Chinese  pupils  are  g[iven  to  wandering  from  one  school  to  another. 
thos  retarding  their  own  progress.  This  inclination  is  l^ing  gradually  overcome,  ana 
each  year  shows  a  more  steady  average  attendance.  There  are  many  and  conclusive 
evidoicea  that  they  are  willing  to  learn  and  follow  our  ideas  in  the  religious,  moral,and 
social  order.  But.  the  work  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  Its  surest  agency  lies  in  the 
Chmeae  niiagion-schools.  ^  , 
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MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

Presbyterian  misaion,—ThiB  is  the  pioneer  mission,  established  in  1852,  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis.  Rev.  J.  M.  Condit  is  his  associate.  There  are  three  other  associate 
teachers,  olie  Chinese  assistant,  and  three  native  colporteurs.  As  most  of  the  Chinese 
who  avail  themselves  of  educational  privilejires  are  occupied  during  the  day,  schools 
are  held  for  their  accommodation  in  the  evening.  A  day-school  was  kept  open  for  four 
months,  bat  the  attendance  being  small,  it  was  discontinued.  The  average  attendance 
at  night  is  73,  though  the  enrollment  is  much  larger.  A  school  for  Chinese  girls  and 
women  is  in  successful  operation  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Cole. 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  this  mission  was  held  during  the  past  year.  One  of 
the  local  papers  spoke  of  it  as  follows:  "The  singing  of  the  school  was  remarkably 
cood.  The  performances  upon  the  organ  evinced  much  genuine  talent  as  well  as  care- 
nil  stud^\  Computations  in  mental  arithmetic  were  performed  with  much  accuracy 
and  rapidity.  In  grammar  the  pupils  displayed  great  proficiency,  parsing  with  ease 
both  simple  and  compound  sentences.  In  geography  they  showed  famUianty  not  only 
with  different  countries,  but  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  governments,  peoples,  cus- 
toms, and  arts.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  examination 
of  Fong  Noy,  a  very  intelligent  Chinese,  not  only  in  the  branches  above  named,  but  also 
in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  algebra.  The  most  abstrnse  ques- 
tions were  answered  with  an  evident  comprehension  of  the  subject  and  an  originality 
of  expression  that  indicated  something  far  higher  than  a  mere  technical  knowledge  of 
the  subjects.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  Fong  Noy  is  employed 
all  day,  devoting  his  evenings  only  to  study,  and  a  portion  of  these  is  devoted  to 
learning  telegraphy." 

A  branch  school  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  San 
Jo8^ ;  and  much  work  has  beeu  done  besides  in  Chinese  Camp,  Stockton,  Sacramento, 
and  lone  City. 

MethodUt  Jipiscopal  mission. — This  school  occupies  three  rooms  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  and  is  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  A  nominal  charge  of  $1  per  month  is  made,  but  the  pay- 
ment is  entirely  optional  with  the  scholars.  About  three-fourths  of  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance  pay  promptly.  The  enrollment  is  about  100 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, 42.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
are  employed  during  the  day,  aud  can  only  study  at  night.  This  school  has  steadily 
increased  in  interest  since  its  first  opening,  in  January,  1871,  to  the  present  time. 

Baptist  mission. — This  mission  has  schools  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Brooklyn,  and 
Sacramento,  with  300  pnpils  and  abodt  100  teachers.  A  house,  valued  at  $3,500,  has 
recently  been  purchased  for  the  school  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  an  evening  class  of 
40  scholars:  and  an  afternoon  class  is  to  be  formed  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese 
females.  The  superintendent  is  Rev.  John  Francis,  recently  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  work  is,  that  all  the  converts  at  once  become 
teachers,  and  their  infinence  on  others  of  their  race  is  greater  than  that  brought  to . 
bear  directly  by  the  mission. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Colonel  B.  C.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  furnishes  the 
following  statistics  of  schools  at  the  reservations : 

At  the  Tule  River  agency  the  population  is  374.  The  school,  when  in  operation, 
had  an  attendance  of  37.  It  is  now  discontinued  for  want  of  a  suitable  building,  which 
is  in  process  of  erection.    The  teacher  reports  satisfactory  progress. 

At  Hoopa,  the  popnlation  is  7;^.  There  is  one  school  in  operation,  with  74  pupils. 
Fair  progress  is  reported. 

At  Round  Valley  there  are  many  tribes ;  the  total  population  is  1,700.  There  is  but 
one  school,  with  110  pupils.    The  teacher  reports  satisfactory  progress. 

The  total  number  of  male  pupils  in  these  three  schools  is  110;  total  number  of 
female  pupils,  111 ;  total  in  all  the  schools,  221.  The  schools  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  and  all  supplie<l  with  female  teachers. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  report  from  headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  General  Schofield,  com- 
mander, is  substantially  the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  report  of  1871.  Affairs  in 
the  Indian  country  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  definite  system 
of  instruction.  The  garrisons  are  so  small  that  the  services  of  all  are  in  constant  de- 
mand for  stated  duties,  and  for  the  suppression  of  difficulties  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  There  is  at  each  post  a  small 
library  and  a  supply  of  newspapers,  and  such  as  have  leisure  may  avail  themselves  of 
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ibase;  but  the  perpetaal  fatigne  aud  exposure  incideat  to  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  sa6h  a 
ooantry  in  no  small  degree  nnfit  and  incapacitate  him  for  anything  like  a  regular 
eoorw  of  stody. 

uniVbbsitt  op  cauvornia. 

Ai  the  dose  of  the  academic  year  the  president  of  the  university,  Henry  Duraut,  A.  M., 
resijcned  that  position,  and  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, to  date  from  September  1, 1872. 

DoriDj;  the  session  of  1871-72  the  legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating  $6,000  per 
month  for  the  pay  of  professors  and  tutors,  aud  $300,000  for  the  building-fund.  The 
orifuial  endowments  of  the  university  were  valued  at  $420,000 — not  including  150,000 
acres  of  land,  but  a  small  part  of  which  has  been  located.  A  contract  has  been  let  for 
$1^,000  for  the  conopletion  of  the  university  building  commenced  at  Berkeley  in  1870. 
From  December,  18^,  to  January,  1872,  the  receipts  were  $283,720.33,  and  the  disburse- 
ments $270,304.^  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  at  that  time,  of  $13,415.7&. 

By  an  act  of  legislature  five  scholarships  have  been  established,  each  of  the  value  of 
poo  a  year,  for  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  candidates  for  the  fourth  class.  They 
will  be  again  open  to  competition  in  1874,  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  year. 

PREPABATOBT  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  fifth  claAs,  or  preparatory  department,  and  pro- 
vide feeders  in  all  the  most  populous  localities,  the  regente  havo  em  powered  the  faculty 
to  gnnt  licenses  to  such  instructors  as  may  be  found  qualified,  authorizing  them,  with- 
oot  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  university,  to  organize  filth  classes  in  any  of  the 
coontieeof  the  State,  to  be  conducted  under  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
CicQlty  may  prescribe,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  to  outer  the  university. 
Kive  branches  of  the  fifth  olass  have  already  been  established  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
hrate,  and  the  number  will  soon  be  largely  increased.  The  conditions  of  admittance 
to  tht  college  of  letters  have  been  so  modified  as  to  permit  pupils  to  enter  without  any 
kaowledge  of  Greek. 

MIUTART  DISCIPLINE. 

Measores  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  uni- 
ynaitj  in  respect  to  military  instruction  and  discipline.  Professor  Walker  and  Pro- 
feaior  S00I6,  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  have  organized  a  battalion  of  jthe 
naivenity  cadets.  All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  attend  the  military- 
exercises.  The  State  asks  this  alone  in  return  for  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  uui- 
Tenity— that  the  students  shall  qualify  themselves  to  serve  the  State  and  the  nation  in 
tbe  boor  of  their  periL 

LECTURES. 

Airangements  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  special  courses  of  lectures  by  res- 
ident and  non-resident  professors.  These  lectures  will  not  be  restricted  to  any  classes, 
bot  the  Btudeota  will  be  expected  to  attend  so  far  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tbe  faculty. 

During  the  winter  season  a  coarse  of  leccnres  is  given  in  cooneotiou  with  the  Me> 
cbai)i«i'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  in  behalf  of  the  mechanic  arts  college  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

LrrERAKY  AND  ART  DONATIONS. 

Dating  the  past  year  large  and  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  library, 
wbich  Qow  DUmbeBs  over  3,000  volumes,  including  choice  sets  of  foreign  and  scientitic 
works.  Mr.  Pioobe,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  left,  by  will,  to  the  university  an  ex- 
tensive oollection  of  paintings,  sketches,  engravings,  and  many  rare  objects  of  art,  a 
library,  and  a  mineralogical,  geological,  and  conchological  cabinet.  Tbe  bequest  also 
provided  $5,000  to  cover  the  i&st  cost  of  arranging  them.  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins  has 
slso  presented  the  university  with  a  gift  of  land  valued  at  $50,000,  to  found  a  profess- 
orship of  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  In  view  of  the  growing  business  relations 
between  California  and  Asia,  he  considers  it  of  the  utmost  con(*equenco  that  young 
Hen  preparing  for  lives  of  business  activity  shall  be  instructed  in  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  professorship  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Agassiz  profess- 
onhip  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,"  as  a  recognition  of  tho  debt  of  humonity 
to  the  gieat  and  good  man  who  bears  thai  name.  Mr.  Tompkins  also  desires  that  this  de- 
partment may  be  utilized  for  the  education  of  such  young  men  as  ma;^  come  for  that 
psipose  from  Asia.  Ho  says :  "As  a  Californian,  I  feel  deeply  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
them  pass  by  ns  in  almost  daily  procession  to  the  othor  side  of  the  continent,  in  seaitsh 
o{  that  inteUeetoal  hospitality  that  we  are  not  yet  enlightened  enough  to  extend  to 
then." 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  eoiiier4ton»9f  the  agricultural-college  building  at  Berkeley  was  laid  with  ap- 
ptoptiate  ceiemomcs  October  9, 1871.    The  building  committee  was  authorized  to  build 
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a  gpreonhoDse  at  an  expense  not  lo  exceed  $500,  and  employ  a  competent  gardener  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  |100  per  month. 

The  anivereit^y  now  in  the  lourth  year  of  ite  existence,  promises  to  fulfill  the  mo»t 
ardent  expectations  of  its  friends  and  sapporters.  Its  instmction  is  without  charge ; 
women  share  its  advantages  on  equal  terms  with  men ;  its  facilities  for  thorough  educa- 
tion are  complete,  and  its  faithful  and  competent  faculty  pledge  their  best  energiee  to 
its  successful  working  and  development. 

INAX70URATI0N  OF  PRESIDENT  GlUlf  AN. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  A.  M.,  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  University  of  California 
November  7, 1872.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Cougregational  Church  of  Oakland, 
opening  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Mooar,  D.  D.,  followed  by  ao  address  of  welcome 
by  Nathan  Newmark,  of  the  senior  class;  address  on  behalf  of  the  academic  senate  of 
the  university,  by  the  retiring  president,  H.  Dumnt,  A.  M. ;  address  on  part  of  the 
regents,  with  the  delivery  oi  the  charter  and  keys  of  the  universitv  to  the  new 
president,  by  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins;  President  Oilman's  inaugural  address. 

President  Oilman  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  1831;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1852;  studied  a  year  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge,  then  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  Europe ;  was  librarian  of  Yale  College  1856-^65 ;  professor  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  1863-72.  He  was  also  several  yeai's  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  New  Haven,  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education. 

President  Oilman  took  for  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  address  "  The  building  of  the 
university." 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  changes  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
university  course,  and  of  the  rapid  strides  of  scientific  training  as  an  integral  part  of 
university  culture  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  he  asks  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  State  of  California  in  establishing  this  State  university: 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  BUU-TT 

"  Two  things  are  settled  by  the  charter  of  this  institution,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
very  name  it  bears : 

^* First.  It  is  a  'university,'  and  not  a  high  school,  nor  a  college,  nor  an' academy  of 
sciences,  nor  an  industrial  school,  which  we  are  charged  to  build.  Some  of  tbee« 
features  may,  indeed,  be  Included  in  or  developed  with  the  university;  but  the 
university  means  more  than  any  or  all  of  them.  The  university  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive term  which  can  be  employed  to  indicate  a  foundation  for  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge — a  group  of  agencies  organized  to  advance  the  arts  and 
S'-.iences  of  every  sort,  and  to  train  young  men  as  scholars  for  all  the  intellectual 
callings  of  life.  Universities  differ  widely  in  their  internal  structure.  The  older 
institutions  are  mostly  complex,  including  a  great  variety  of  faculties,  colleges,  chairs, 
halls,  scholarships,  and  collections,  more  or  less  closely  bound  together  as  one  estab- 
lishment, endowed  with  investments,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  regarded  ub 
indispensable  both  to  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  essential  both  to  church  and  state.  In  this  country,  the  name  is  often 
misapplied  to  a  simple  college,  probably  Vith  that  faith  whicfar* is  'the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  We  must  beware  lest  we, 
too,  have  the  name  witliout  the  reality.  Around  the.  nucleus  of  the  traditional  coUege, 
which  has  been  well  maintained  since  the  earliest  daysof  >this  State,  we  must  build 
the  schools  of  advanced  and  liberal  cultura  in  all  the  great  departments  of  learning, 
just  as  fast  as  may  be  jxiesibJe,  and  we  must  at  least  begin  to  recognize  the  various 
sciences  by  chairs  which  may  each  be  the  nucleus  of  a  school  or  department. 

"  Second.  The  charter  and  the  name  declare  that  this  is  the  '  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.' It  is  not  the  University  of  Berlin  nor  of  New  Haven  which  wo  are  to  copy ;  it 
is  not  the  University  of  Oakland  nor  of  San  Francisco  which  wo  are  to  create ;  lint  it 
is  the  University  of  this  State.  It  must  be  adapted  to  this  people,  to  their  public  and 
private  schools,  to  their  peculiar  geographical  position,  to  the  requiremente  of  their 
new  socrety  and  their  undeveloped  resources.  It  is  not  the  foundation  of  an  ecclei^i- 
atitical  body  nor  of  private  individuals.  It  is  'of  the  people  and  for  the  people' — not 
in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense,  but  in  the  highest  and  noblest  relations  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being. 

"  Bearing,  then,  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  a  university,  and  that  it.  is  to  be  the 

Univerfeity  of  California,  our  next  inquiry  is  this, '  What  have  we  to  build  upon  t ' 

•  •  #  #  *  1^  ■» 

"Among  those  things  which  are  requirt?d  to  make  a  university,  an  ancient  writer 
^aces  first,  'a  good  and  pleasant  site,  where  there  is  a  wholesome  and  temperate 
constitution  of  the  air;  composed  with  waters,  springs  or  wells,  woods  aud  pleasant 
fields ;  which  being  obtained,  those  commodities  are  enough  to  invite  students  to  stay 
and  abide  there.'    All  this,  and  much  more,  is  included  in  your  site.    You  have  a  good 
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gyBtem  of  popnlar  instrnctioD,  of  which  the  univereity  is  to  be  the  crown ;  you  dwell 
in  a  commQDity  largely  composed  of  edacated  men,  and  are  under  a  State  ^OTernmcnt 
which,  like  a  generous  parent,  has  made  to  the  university  a  generous  commencement 
gift 

''  Besides,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  and  literary 
work,  of  a  very  high  order,  has  been  performed  in  Califomia--good,  not  only  in  itsolf, 
bat  as  the  seea-eom  of  future  harvests.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
on  the  Pacific,  for  example,  in  its  careful  study  of  the  hydrography,  its  accurato 
delineations  of  the  harbors,  it«  investigation  of  the  tides  and  currents,  its  solution  of 
astronomical  and  geodetic  problems,  has  gained  renown  for  California  science,  not  in 
oar  own  countiy  only,  but  in  Europe,  and  has  helped  prepare  the  way  for  a  complete 
triangulation  of  the  national  territory.  Kiudred  services  nave  been  rendered  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Army.  There  is  the  geological  mirvey  of  the  State,  which  sur- 
passes iu  thoroughness  and  completeness  any  like  undertaking  in  the  country,  and 
18  the  delight  and  pride  of  all  men  of  science  who  take  an  interest  in  the  accurate  and 
carefnl  investigation  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  land,  either  for  its  own  sake, 
or  regarded  as  a  basis  for  social  and  political  growth.  Growing  out  of  this  work, 
tboagti  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  under  the  national  authority,  are  the 
surveys  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  by  a  party  of  civilians  attached  to  the  corps  of  Army 
engineers.  Binding  all  the  men  of  science  together,  as  a  brotherhood  of  scholars,  is 
tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  publications  and  collections  are  already  of  great 
yalne.  A  young  society  which  has  done  so  well  will  be  an  important  supporter  of  the 
yonng  university. 

WHO  ARE  TO  BE  THE  BUILDERS  f 

• 

"Can  we  now,  like  master-workmen,  distribute  the  parts  of  the  building  among  all 
the  orders  of  the  craft,  so  that  the  various  toilers  will  recognize  their  tasks  f  Let  us, 
at  any  rate,  make  the  attempt. 

"  It  is  on  the  faculty  more  than  on  any  other  body  that  the  building  of  a  university 
depends.  They  give  their  lives  fo  the  work.  It  is  not  the  si  to,  nor  the  apparatus,  nor 
the  balls,  nor  the  library,  nor  the  board  of  regents,  which  draws  the  scholars — it  is  a 
body  of  living  teachers,  skilled  in  their  specialties,  eminent  iu  their  calling,  loving 
to  teach.  Such  a  body  of  teachers  will  make  a  university  anywhere.  Agassiz,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  is  surrounded  by  a  compauy  of  diBciplcs;  Whitney  would  have  his  class 
in  language  at  Berlin  or  Benares.  Such  men  will  draw  not  pupils  only,  bat  the  books 
and  tbe  collections  they  require,  as  naturally  as  of  old  Oriiheus  drew  the  rocks  and 
•beasts.  The  ^enitia  loci,  the  spirit  of  the  place,  will  be  the  8i)int  of  the  faculty.  If 
trnth  and  culture  are  their  aim,  truth  and  culture  will  flourish  in  the  college  where 
tbey  toil.  If  sordid  motives  or  unworthy  jealousies  spring  up  among  them,  the  trust 
tbey  bear  will  be  in  peril.  A  university  requires  more  than  anything  else  a  largo  and 
TigoTous  staff,  eq  that  the  various  scieni*es  and  languages  may  have  their  devotees, 
yoong  men  of  different  tastes  and  characters  may  find  fit  guides,  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  one  school  or  chair  may  be  modified  and  counterbalanced  by  the  qualities  of 
another.  It  is  now  difficult,  both  iu  Europe  aud  this  Country,  to  secure  enough 
teachers  of  eminence,  for  other  callings  are  better  paid  and  are  held  in  equal  honor; 
let,  then,  no  opportunity  be  lost  to  enlist  strong  men  of  attainment  or  of  promise. 

''The  regenta  or  trustees  of  a  college  have  the  great  responsibility  of  appointing  the 
body  of  teachers  and  of  providing  the  funds.  They  are  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
unseen  in  the  daily  work  of  the  college,  but  never  for  a  moment  unfclt.  Upon  their 
wise  ehoice  of  instructors,  their  carefal  guardianship  of  moneys,  their  construction  of 
baildings,  their  development  of  new  departments  and  schools,  their  mode  of  presenting 
tbe  university  to  the  public,  will  depend  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  the  community. 
On  them  tbe  shafts  of  criticism  may  be  often  inconsiderately  hurled,  but  in  the  long 
nm  they  will  add  the  gratitude  of  the  State  to  their  own  consciousness  of  fidelity  and 
•elf-sacrifico  in  behalf  of  learning  and  the  country. 

"Tbe  State  authorities,  executive  and  legislative,  have  also  a  great  part  to  perform 
in  tbe  support  of  this  university,  not  by  overmuch  legislation,  nor  by  hasty  action  in 
n«Dect  to  its  development,  but  by  steady,  munificent,  and  confiding  support.  *  Quick 
to  uelp  aud  slow  to  interfere,'  should  be  their  watchword.  '  *  *  * 

METHODS  OF  INSmUCTIOX. 

"  The  recognition  of  Divinity,  humanities,  and  science— God,  man,  and  nature — ogives 
great  coniprebensiv^ness  to  a  modem  university ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  left  which 
eonld  be  included.  But  practical  difiScnlties  are  not  avoided  by  such  general  state- 
ioeiit«»  Begaiding  each  individual  scholar,  regarding  each  programme  of  studies,  tho 
peiplexity  arises,  not  what  branches  may  be,  but  what  branches  must  be  included  in  a 
enrtain  conrae.  The  perplexity  will  never  be  avoidetl,  but  the  practical  question  will 
always  be  put  in  some  such  forms  as  these :  What  is  tbe  relative  importance  of  differ- 
ent bianclifs,  and  what  studies  most  deserve  encouragement  f    Shall  literature  aud 
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laDffaagei  tbe  traditional  classical  conrse  of  oar  colleges,  be  made  first  ia  rank  f  or 
Bbful  the  place  it  has  held  be  ^i  veu  up  to  science  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  f 
Are  the  modem  langaages'  to  be  chosen  rather  than  the  ancient  f  Shall  history  and  po- 
litical science,  with  the  stndy  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  theory  of  the  states,  be  pre- 
ferred f  or  shall  mathematics  be  the  dominant  theme  f  Is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  the  acquisition  of  discipline,  as  it  is  called,  the  end  of  instruction  f  Shall  ffeneral 
studies  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  an  equal  value  in  all  the  varied  callings  of 
life,  or  special  studies  which  have  decided  reference  to  a  professional  or  technical  career, 
be  commended  to  the  youthful  student  f  Shall  lectures,  or  shall  recitations,  or  shall 
literary  and  scientific  research,  be  the  method  of  education  f  Shall  universal  freedom 
of  choice  and  of  work  be  permitted,  or  shall  collegiate  restrictions  and  control  be  in- 
sisted on  f  These  and  a  score  of  kindred  questions  are  now  under  discussion  in  the 
various  colleges  of  this  country,  and  will  long  require  our  most  serious  attention. 

^'A  part  of  the  difficulty  disappears  when  we  distinguish  the  requirements  of  youne 
scholars,  like  those  who  have  just  left  the  high  school  and  the  academy,  ih>m  thoae  ot 
advanced  students,  whose  tnstes,  talents,  an<l  wants  are  specialized.  Give  the  former 
prescription,  give  the  latter  freedom  ;  but  lot  prescription  vary  with  the  varying  pecu- 
liarities of  individuals,  and  let  the  freedom  allowed  be  the  freedom  which  is  governed 
and  protected  bylaw.  College  work  for  college  boys  implies  daily  guidance  under 
]>reecribed  rnles;  professional  work  implies  voluntary,  self-impelled  enthusiasm  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

^'Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  vast  expansion  of  science,  so  vast  that  it  ia  im- 
possible for  any  one,  were  he  gifted  as  Leibnitz  or  long-lived  as  Humboldt,  to  master 
the  details  of  modem  researches. 

• 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  UNIVEBSITt. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  State  of  California  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  a 
plea  for  the  study  of  modem  sciences.  The  need  of  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers, of  expert  geologists  and  mineralogists,  of  devoted  naturalists  and  physicists, 
of  chemists  and  metallurgists,  of  geologists,  topographers,  and  map-makers,  of  agri- 
culturists, mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  well  trained  for  their  various 
callings,  is  now  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  advocate  the  importance  of  science  in  edu- 
cation. Its  place  is  acknowledged.  The  question  is,  how  to  secure  the  best  sort  of 
instruction,  the  fittest  sequence  and  relation  of  studies,  the  most  eminent  teachers,  the 
most  complete  laboratories,  and  %he  best  apparatus;  and,  likewise,  how  to  encourage 
that  special  proficiency  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  modem  scientific  profes-  . 
sions  with  that  literary  culture  which  makes  a  scholar  and  befits  a  gentleman.  Health, 
wealth,  popular  intelligence,  and  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization  are  so  dependent 
upon  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  applications  of  these  discoveries  to  a  thousand 
useful  arts,  that  a  young  and  still  undeveloped  State  may  well  afibrd  to  be  liberal  in 
the  encouragement  of  this  class  of  studies.  *  *   •       *  *  * 

>^  At  an  early  dav  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  more  fully  the  recent 
progress  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  this  State. 
AVe  shall  find  it  worth  while  to  note  the  experience  of  the  Lawrence  and  Sheffield 
Scientific  Schools,  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  of  the  various  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  which  the  congressional  grant  has  created.  We  may  Team,  in  some 
re^pecis,  even  more  from  the  experience  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  *        ^ 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

*'  But  while  nature  and  its  laws,  in  all  their  various  aspects  and  applications,  are 
thus  engrossing,  Man  and  all  his  experieivjo  and  achievements  are  likewise  of  tran- 
scendent importance.  Above  all  matter  is  man ;  above  both  matter  and  man  is  the 
^Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will.'  So  that  the  individuid 
or  the  institution  that  regards  only  the  natural  forces  of  this  globe,  without  observing 
likewise  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  also  at  work,  sees  only  half  the 
worid. 

*'  Give  us  more  and  not  less  science  ;  encourage  the  most  thorough  and  prolonged 
search  for  the  truth  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  rocks,  the  sea,  the  soil,  the  air,  the 
sun,  and  the  stars;  in  light  and  heat,  and- magnetic  forces;  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
iu  the  human  frame ;  but  let  us  also  learn  the  lessons  which  are  embodied  in  language 
and  literature,  in  laws  and  institutions,  in  doctrines  and  opiuious,  in  historical  progress 
aud  international  relations.  Let  language,  history,  and  literature,  oratory,  poetry,  and 
avt,  still  form  a  chief  part  of  liberal  culture,  while  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 

sciences  are  admitted  to  the  rank  from  which  they  have  long  been  excluded. 

•  •  •  •  *•  •. 

"  But  California  is  not  only  the  central  of  a  group  of  young  States;  it  is  the  State 
through  which  distant  nations  arc  becoming,  acquuiutcd  with  American  institutions. 
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Ito  inflaencA  m  the  organization  and  regeneration  of  lancU  beyond  the  sea  is  unqnes- 
tioiiably  bnt  joet  began. 

"Thmfore,  I  say  that  the  stndy  of  hietory— not  as  dry  annals,  bat  as  the  record  of 
liYing  forces  and  fanman  experience— the  study  of  political  economy,  of  social  science, 
of  civil  liberty,  and  of  pnblic  law,  should  be  made  attractive  by  the  voices  of  original 
sod  piofoand  teachers,  who  know  how  to  gather  up  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  apply 
it  to  the  reqainimeuts  of  the  new  generations. 

THB  PLACS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

"  In  the  study  of  humanity  and  history,  language  is  the  master-key  which  nnlocks 
all  doors.  Time  is  wasted  in  questioning  whether  ancient  or  modern  langaages  are 
most  important.  In  the  university,  both  groups  mast  be  tanght ;  the  more  any  indi- 
vidoal  has,  the  richer  wil}  be  his  life.  Certainly,  the  study  of  Eoglish,  which  every 
one  of  OS  employs  as  the  instrument  by  which  we  think,  and  by  which  we  communi- 
cate <Nir  thoughts  to  others,  should  be  carefully  promoted.  In  these  days,  when  so 
Dinch  that  is  new  and  important  first  appears  m  German  and  French,  no  system  of 
education  can  bo  called  liberal,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  which  does  not  include  those 
toogaesL  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  only  of  value  for  the  literature  and  history  they 
embody,  but  for  their  important  relations  to  moro  modern  tongues.  On  this  coast, 
there  are  special  linguistic  requirements.  Spanish  certainly  should  be  taught  in  tlio 
noiversity.  It  Is  a  praiseworthy  forethought  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  regents  which  has 
ltd  him  to  provide  among  us  for  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  His  presence  hero 
can  not  restrain  me  from  now  rendering  a  public  tribute  of  gratitude  for  thia  wise  and 
timely  monificenoe.  Let  us  hope  that  his  generous  purposes  will,  ere  long:  be  realized. 
To  complete  the  instructions  in  Oriental  tongues,  at  least  two  oUier  chairs  will  be 
iieeded---one  to  be  for  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  languages,  which,  perhaps,  some  other 
citizen  will  be  glad  to  establish ;  and  one  for  Sanskrit  and  the  comparative  philology 
of  Indo-Earopean  tonguea  the  group  to  which  the  chief  languages  of  Europe  belong. 
The  world  of  letters  would  also  rejoice,  if,  ere  the  last  of  the  Indian  races  disappears 
before  the  progress  of  civilization,  encouragement  could  here  be  given  to  some  scholar 
to  gather  up  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  their  speech.  In  iul  our  linguistic  study 
we  need  to  get  beyond  and  above  mere  grammatical  drill,  and  to  think  of  speech  as 
one  of  the  <mief  endowments  of  human  nature,  and  '  of  every  language  as  a  concrete 
result  of  the  working-out  of  that  capacity,  an  institution  of  gradiisd  historic  growth,  a 
part  of  the  culture  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
teacher  to  learner,  like  every  other  part  of  culture ;  and  hence,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
goage  is  a  historical  science,  to  be  pursued  by  historical  n^ethods.' 

''In  the  teaching  of  both  history  and  language,  as  well  as  of  science,  the  universitv 
may  well  be  gnided  by 'the  comparative  method,'  which  has  yielded  already  such 
sood  results.  It  is  thus  characterized  by  an  able  historian :  '  The  comparative 
method  in  philology  and  mythology— let  me  add,  in  politics  and  history,  and  the  whole 
nnge  of  human  thought— marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  at  least  al 
mat  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  leamini^.  It  has  put  the 
ttogaage  and  the  history  of  the  so-called  ''  classical"  world  into  their  true  position  in 
tbe  ^neral  history  of  the  world.  By  making  them  no  longer  the  objects  of  an  ezclu- 
nve  Mlolatry,  it  has  made  them  the  objects  of  a  worthier  becanse  a  more  reasonable 
vorsbip.  It  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  kindred  races  and 
'  kiadrea  studies ;  it  has  swept  away  barriers  which  fenced  off  certain  times  and  lan- 
guages as  ''deoa"  and '' ancient;"  it  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "dead" 
and  ''living"  languages,  or  "ancient"  and  "modern  "  history ;  it  has  taught  us  that  the 
iCody  of  language  is  one  study,  that  the  study  of  history  is  one  study.  As  man  is  the 
lame  in  all  ages,  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages.'* 

THB  PLACE  OF  SEUGION  IN  THB  UNIVER8ITT. 

"The  state,  as  a  body-politic,  protects  the  assemblies  and  the  worship  of  all  religious 
bodies;  it  favors  none.  How  shall  it  be  with  the  university  and  the  public  school, 
vhich  perform  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  the  young  f  Shall  religions 
teaching  be  excluded  from  the  university,  or  shall  it  have  a  covert  and  an  apologetic 
plaee:  shall  it  be  an  organized  force,  or  a  silent  and  all-pervading  influence  f  Shall 
its  Muit  be  narrow  and  sectarian,  or  shall  it  l>e  catholic  and  free  1  The  difiBculty  is 
not  felt  in  California  alone.  It  is  involved  in  the  toleration  of  the  modem  Christian 
atate  toward  all  forms  of  religions  belief,  and  in  its  generous  provisions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ednestloD. 

**  In  meeting  the  difficnlty  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  religion  inclndes  four 
diiferent  elements — ^worship,  dootnnes,  precepts,  and  spirit.  A  religious  spirit  no  one 
objects  to ;  it  is  the  spirit  which  looks  '  outward  and  not  inward,  upward  and  not 
downward,  forward  ana  not  backward,  and  which  lends  a  hand ;'  it  is  the  spirit  which 
'loves  Jastiee,  shows  merey,  and  walks  humbly  before  the  Lord;'  it  is  the  spirit  of 
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tnith,  of  isk\th,  of  hope,  and  of  charity;  it  is  the  epirit  of  'peace  on  earth,  good  wC 
to  men.'  We  may  say,  as  we  say  of  science,  the  more  we  have  of  the  genuine  ti:- 
hotter  for  mankind.  Whatever  precepts  will  tend  to  cherish  this  inward  spirit  and 
the  ontward  uprightness  and  nnsoliishness  which  proceed  from  it,  all  good  men  will 
indorse.  When  we  begin  to  formulate  doctrines  into  creeds  and  symbols,  then  come 
controversy  and  difference ;  the  right  win^  against  the  left  wing,  the  conservative 
a^^ainst  the  liberal,  so  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  this  or  that  ecclesias- 
tical body  will  be  sure  to  come  gdef.  The  university  is  no  place  for  sectarian  contro* 
versy  or  denominatioital  zeal.  It  is  a  school  of  learning.  But  as  a  school  of  learning 
it  miist  teach  the  history  of  opinion  and  belief,  it  must  teach  the  rise  and  growth  and 
decay  of  institutions,  it  must  sbow  how  Christian  civilization  has  overcome  pagan 
practices  and  belief,  and  has  purilied  the  home,  the  State,  and  the  relations  of  nations, 
modifying  laws,  usages,  manners,  and  language,  establishing  charities,  reforming 
X^risons,  securing  houcsry,  virtue,  and  Justice.  Ail  this  should  be  taught  by  scholarB, 
nud  not  by  partisans.  If  the  body  of  teachers  and  students,  imbued  by  this  spirit  of 
truth  aud  charity,  will  daily  assemble  of  their  own  accord  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence upon  divine  wisdom,  to  chant  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  to  join  in  the 
prayer  which  the  Master  taught  his  disciples,  who  can  doubt  that  such  communion  of 
V.  orship  will  elevate  the  character  of  all  who  engage  in  it,  and  of  the  iustituiiou  to 
which  tbcy  belong?  Si>  far  as  this  I  would  have  our  university  go,  forcing  none  to 
attend  upon  i^nch  reli;;ious  worship,  drawing  all  to  it  by  their  own  consciousness  of  it« 
viiJuc. 

'^  But  many  would  go  further  than  this.  Many  parents,  many  religious  teachers, 
many  churches,  desire  and  insist  that  youth  at  the  critical  peiiod  of  <;ollege  life  shall 
bii  surrounded  by  positive,  outspoken,  and  persuasive  religions  influences.  They  are 
afraid  of  a  Stiite'uuivei-sity,  and  long  lor  an  ecclesiastical  college.  Hence  come  the 
many  attempts  to  promote  thn  higher  education,  when  one  united  effort  would  hardly 
be  adequate.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  end  in  view  might  bo  secured  by  better 
methods.  Why  may  not  any  religious  bwly  or  association,  or  private  individual,  de- 
sirous of  protecting  the  young  men  from  temptation,  and  encouraging  them  in  the 
higher  life,  establish,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a  home,  or  hall,  or  college, 
which  should  bo  controlled  according  to  the  founder's  views,  which  should  be  a 
^>rivilegetl  residence,  should  bo  endowed  perhaps  with  prizes  and  purses?  I  cau 
imagine  on  the  slopes  at  Berkeley  a  gronp  of  students'  houses,  bearing  houorablo 
names,  and  made  attractive  by  the  convenience  of  their  arrangements,  tho  good- 
fiUowship  within  their  walla,  the  privileges  of  the  foundation.  I  should  hoi>e  thej- 
wonld  not  be.  barracks,  or  dormitories ;  but'  homes,  with  rooms  of  common  assem- 
bly and  private  study.  I  should  hope  tho  bath-room  and  tho  dining-hall  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  structure ;  and  if  any  would  <;o  so  far  as  to  havo  a  place  for  light  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  I  for  one  should  not  object.  Within  such  college  halls  the  love 
of  learning  would  reign,  bad  morals  and  ill-mannei'S  would  be  excluded,  and  priceless, 
associations  would  be  cherished  like  those  of  Harvatdand  Yale.  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Ijcre,  under  right  guidance,  the  best  of  moral  and  religious  influences  might  be  pro- 
moted. What  church,  what  association,  or  what  generous  individual  will  be  the  lirst 
to  establish  such  a  hall  ? 

''  In  these  convictions,  which  are  the  result  of  anxious  thought  and  familiar  confer- 
ence with  many  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  conservative  leaders  of  education  and 
opinion,  I  am  strengthened  by  t  he  utterances  of  the  president  of  Princeton  College, 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,)  who  has  studied,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  kindred 
difficulty.  He  suggests  in  his  inaugural  the  question,  *  How  is  religion  to  be  grafted 
on  State  colleges,  open  to  all,  whatever  their  religious  profession?'  and  he  answers  it 
by  tho  clear  declaration,  conflrmed  by  examples:  ^Let  tho  State  provide  the  secular 
instruction,  and  the  churches  provide  the  religious  training  in  the  homes  in  which  the 
students  reside.'  « 

THE  HEAL  VALUE  OP  THE  UNIVEfiSITY. 

"The  state,  before  renewing  its  endowments,  the  national  Government,  before  re- 
])eating  its  grant,  the  men  of  wealth,  before  founding  new  professorships^and  tho  fathers, 
before  sending  us  their  boys,  will  often  ask,  *Wnatfor?'  Let  us  have  our  answer 
ready.  Let  us  trace  the  influences  which  have  proceeded  from  Athens,  where  Socrates 
and  Plato  taught—teachers  whose  words  still  nurture  our  statesmen  and  theologians  ; 
from  Bologna  and  Paris,  where  students  dwelt  by  thousands  j  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  so  many  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Anglican  literature,  politics,  and 
science  were  fitted  for  their  career ;  from  the  seats  of  learning  in  Germany,  now  sur- 
passing in  number  of  teachers  and  students  the  universities  of  every  other  state ;  from 
the  colleges  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board ;  let  us  study  such  examples, 
and  say  with  courage  and  hope  that  the  University  of  Californiashall  be  a  place  where 
all  the  experience  of  past  generations,  so  far  as  it  is  of  record,  aud  all  that  is  known 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  shall  be  at  command  for  the  benefit  of  this  generation  aud  those 
who  come  after  us ;  that  here  shall  be  heard  the  voice  of  tho  wisest  thinkers,  and  here 
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diall  be  8«eii  the  examples  of  the  most  diligent  studeut^  in  every  department  of  aci- 
ence.  Let  ns  say  that  here  high-minded  yoath,  while  they  train  their  powers  as  in  a 
gyiuoaBiam,  may  also  fit  themselves  with  armor  for  the  hat  tie  of  life,  and  may  stady 
examples  of  noble  activity.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  here  are  brought  together  the  books 
#f  every  nation,  and  those  who  can  read  them;  the  collections  from  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  those  who  can  interpret  them;  the  instjuments  of  research  and  aoaly- 
ti:^  and  those  who  can  employ  them ;  and  let  us  be  sure  that  the  larger  the  capital  we 
thus  invest,  the  ^ater  will  be  the  dividend. 

"What  is  the  university  for  f  It  is  to  fit  young  men  for  high  and  noble  careers,  satis- 
factory to  themselves  and  useful  to  mankind^  it  is  to  bring  before  the  society  of  to- 
day the  failures  and  the  successes  of  societies  in  tbe  past ;  it  is  to  discover  and  make 
known  how  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  subservient  to  mankind;  it  is  to  hand  down 
to  tbe  generations  which  come  after  us  the  torch  of  experience  by  which  we  have  been 
enlightened. 

^*  It  is  wisdom  that  the  university  promotes ;  wisdom  for  individuals  and  nations, 
for  this  life  and  the  future ;  a  power  to  distinguish  the  useless,  the  false,  and  the  fra- 
gile, from  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  lasting.  There  was  a  wise  man  of  olden  time 
who  figured  its  value  as  well  as  ar.y  of  the  writers  of  to-day,  when  he  said:  ^  Happy 
in  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding,  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  tlian  fine 
g»!d;'  aiid  his  estimate  of  post-graduate  instruction  deserves  our  assent:  'Give  Ih- 
birnction  to  a  wise  man  and  he  will  getViser;  teach  a  just  man  and  he  will  increase 
in  learning.'" 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  magnificent  sqnare  of  nearly  20  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  was  do- 
n.«it«<l  to  tho  State  as  a  site  for  the  normal  scbool.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
rtHnpare  favorably  with*  the  best  scbool  edifices  of  other  States.  The  arrangements  for 
beating  and  ventilation  are  nearly  perfect.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the  past  year 
was  21 ;  whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization,  253. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  |3,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  apparatus,  and 
$1,000  for  the  purchase  of  reference-books,  maps,  and  diagrams.  Tuition  is  free,  but 
pupils  fernish  their  own  text-books.    Books  for  reference  are  supplied  by  the  school. 

PRIVATB  EDUCATIOIJaL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  total  number  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in  San  Francisco  is  71,  of  which  15 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination.  Total  number  of  children  between 
tbo  ages  of  6  and  15  who  have  attended  private  schools  during  tho  year,  4,624 ;  number 
under  6  who  have  attended  in  infant  schools,  950 ;  number  attending  higher  private 
schools  and  colleges,  1,100. 

It  must,  however,  bo  noted  that  many  of  the  institutions  classed  under  the  head  of 
coJIegee  are  but  preparatory  schools,  but  they  do  a  good  work  in  fitting  pupils  for  the 
university,  or  other  high  iustitutions  of  learning. 

CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

This  was  the  first  military  institution  on  tbe  Pacific  coast.  The  course  of  study  em- 
braces the  English  branches,  tbe  classics,  tbe  modern  languages,  and  a  commercial 
course.  The  military  system  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  securing  physical 
eultore  and  mental  discipline,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  student  to  attend  the 
daily  drill  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  cadet. 

MILLS  SEMINARY. 

The  associate  principal  of  this  seminary  is  Mrs.  S.  L.  Mills.  This  was  the  first  young 
ladies'  seminary 'in  California.  Tbe  past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
An  art  room  is  being  added  to  the  building,  and  a  chapel,  a  short  distance  firom  the 
School,  will  soon  be  completed. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  in  its  plan  and  government  and  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
c!ae«^ly  resembles  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  receive 
iniUnietiou  in  the  acaclemic  department  without  charge,  and  have  free  access  to  tbe 
medical  lectures.  Those  who  have  the  foreign  missifmary  work  in  view,  whether  as 
preachers  or  physicians,  are  received  into  tho  medical  department  wutboat  tuition  fees. 
The  iustitutiou  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  a  very  lluuribbing  condition. 
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PACIFIC  BCETHODIST  COIXEGB. 

Since  the  last  report  ibis  iDstitntion  has  been  removed  ftom  yacaville  to  its  present 
location,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Connty.  It  is  under  tbe  guardianship  of  the  Pacific  annnal 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopial  Chnrch  South.  The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  aboot  an  equal  number  of  each  attend.  A  thorongh  preparatory  training  is  a 
feature  of  this  institution ;  students  leaving  it  are  ready  to  enter  the  State  university 
or  eastern  colleges. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  number  of  graduates  firom  this  university  during  the  past  year  was  4.  Dnrini^ 
the  year  the  university  has  occupied  its  new  and  commodious  building  on  the  univer- 
sity grounds.  The  two  schools  Known  as  the  college  and  the  female  institute  have 
been  consolidated,  and  equal  advantages  are  now  olt<&red  to  males  and  females.  Rates 
of  tnitioD  have  been  oonsiderably  redaced.  Ladies  are  accommodated  with  homes  iu 
the  family  of  the  president. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  opened  July,  1872.  Tlie  building  is  large  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 100  pupils.  Tbe  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  accord  in  its  mam  features  with  that  of  the  State  university. 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1871.  The  valne  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is 
$25,000.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  are  received  free  of  charge.  The  college 
is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  theological  department  is  to  be  connected  with  this  institatiou. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  is  a  prosperous  and  well- 
managed  school  for  boys. 

HESPERIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1869.  The  average  attendance  is  193.  Cost  of  col- 
lege building,  $20,000.  This  is  a  female  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Christians  or 
Disciples,  but  conducted  on  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  toleration. 

SACRAMENTO  SEMINARY. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  seminary  is  125.  The  seminary  embraces  three  de- 
. par tuients— juvenile,  academic,  and  collegiate. 

OAKIJLKD  SEMINARY. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study  at  this  seminary,  there  will  be  one  adapted 
to  that  of  the  State  university.  The  plan  for  this  course  has  l>een  prepared  by  the 
president  of  the  university.  With  the  consent  of  the  faculty  and  regentiB,  the  yonug 
ladies  are  privileged  to  attend  the  regular  course  of  lectures  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 

NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY. 

.  The  entire  history  of  this  institution  has  been  one  of  progress.    A  new  and  commo- 
dious edifice  is  in  process  of  erection.    Public  examinations  are  held  semi-annually. 

SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Besides  the  preparatory 
■  classes,  there  are  three  departments— classical,  scientific,  and  commercial— fully  organ- 
ized and  in  excellent  working  order.  < 

COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 

This  college  has  just  closed  its  fourth  year  under  encouraging  auspices. 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  management  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is 
reported  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  course  of  study  in  both  the  classical  and 
commercial  departments  is  complete.  Instruction  is  given  in  chemical  analysis  and 
O'S^yuig;  also  in  telegraphy  and  phonography. 
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flinrr  Vincent's  college. 

Ineorporated,  1869.    Avenge  atteudonce,  50.    In  fair  working  order. 

SAINT  Catharine's  academy. 

Thin  inetitntion,  conducted  by  the  Sisters' of  Saint  Dominic  is  one  of  the  roost  sue- 
ceiafal  edncationul  enteri)rises  in  the  State. 

sacred  heart  presentation  convent. 

The  bnilding  will  occommodate  900  pnpils.  Tlie  free  school  connected  with  this  eoii- 
Trnt  was  organized  in  18G9.  These  schools  are  ezclasively  for  girls.  No  charge  is  made 
•xeept  for  uiusic.    The  schools  rely  entirely  on  voluntary  oiferings  for  their  snpport. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

The  scientific  department  of  this  college  is  furnished  with  a  very  extensive  and  choice 
collection  of  apparatus,  manufactored  to  order  in  Paris.  It  has  also  a  museum  of  min- 
eralogy and  natural  philosophy. 

SAINT  MART  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Tbia  is  a  boarding-school  for  yonog[  ladies.  It  is  designed  that  it  shall  ultimately  he 
cared  for  by  a  board  of  trustees,  having  for  its  president  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It 
occupies  a  whole  block  of  land  in  the  central  portion  of  the  village,  and  the  grounds 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  synod 
of  the  Pacific,  and  under  the  care  of  the  general  assemblv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  science  and  theology.  The  prospects  of  the  seminary  are  in  every 
way  onoonraging. 

PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL  SRMINAKT.  n 

The  seminaTy  is  under  the  care  of  the  Con^gational  Cbnrch.  Its  property  is  valued 
at $50,000.  It  haa  two  endowed  professorships,  and  a  commodious  building  with  eight 
acres  of  ground,  for  which  it  is  still  in  debt  $-25,000.  Tuition  is  free.  The  American 
Education  Society  will  render  aid  to  needy  pnpils  who  t-ake  the  full  course.  The 
aiDount  bestowed  will  be  $80  or  $100  a  year,  in  currency. 

Th«  Golden  Gate  Academy  is  a  school  for  boys,  located  at  the  seminary.  Touug  men 
d4*siring  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry,  but  not  able  to  take  a  full  college 
eouEse,  can  receive  special  preparation  for  the  seminary  in  this  school. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

There  are  two  medical  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  the  Toland  Medical  College  and 
the  Mcflical  College  of  the  Pacilic.  The  latter  was,  until  1872,  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  the  medical  department  of  Uiiiveraity  College. 
Both  iustitntions  have  a  very  able  ct>rps  of  professors.  The  attendance  is  not  large,  yet 
both  are  continued  with  good  assurance  of  success. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  oldest  institution  of  this  kind  in  the  State  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of 
San  (Vancisoo.  During  the  year  it  has  given  a  home  to  256  children.  Of  this  number 
54  have  been  removed  by  their  friends,  32  have  been  placed  in  families,  11  have  been 
adopted,  leaving  the  present  number  of  inmates  159.  Of  this  number  138  attend  school. 
Tho  common  £u:;lish  branches  are  taught,  and  no  child  is  allowed  to  leave  the  asylum 
nutU  capable  of  reading,  and  writing  a  legible  hand,  unless  removed  by  friends  or 
J^lopted. 

PACIFIC  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ASYLDM  AND  HOME. 

This  institntion  was  organized  in  1871,  for  the  protection  of  orphan  children  and  for 
tbe  care  of  aged  Israelites  without  adequate  means  of  support.  During  the  past  year  24 
orphan  children  have  been  under  its  care.  An  active  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erec- 
tioa  of  a  fine  building  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

ladies'  PROTBCTIVB  and  RELIEF  80CIETT. 

At  tbe  dose  of  last  year  175  children  remained  in  this  homo  at  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing the  year  128  have  been  received  and  143  dismiased.    There  are  now  remaining  100. 
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The  children  receive  a  good  common-flcbool  education,  and  are  tangbt  to  work.  At  the 
recent  nineteenth  aunaal  nieetinj^  of  the  society  an  examination  of  the  children  showed 
the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given.  The  secretary,  in  a  late  report,  suggests 
the  ingrafting  upon  the  public  schools  some  features  of  the  polytechnic  system,  so  that 
apprenticeship  shall  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction ;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  t>each  boys  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  and  the  use  of  tools,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  workshop  on  small  wages,  by  an  arrangement  mutually  profit- 
able to  master  and  apprentice. 

BOMAM  CATHOLIC  ORPHAX  ASYLUM. 

Location,  San  Francisco.  Organized,  1851.  Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Value  of  property,  $45,000.  Number  of  inmates,  320.  A  building,  erected  in  1859,  ae- 
commodates  550  day  scholars.  A  farm  at  Hunter's  Point,  for  the  accommodation  of 
very  young  children,  is  a  branch  department  of  the  asylum. 

SAN  FHANCISCO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  State  aid  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  8,38,000  which 
bangs  over  this  institution.  The  appropriation  called  for  is  ^100,000.  The  State  super- 
intendent, in  bis  last  biennial  report,  says:  "Very  properly,  the  Stat«  makes  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  those  who  inherit  physical  disabilities — the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  Is  not  a  still  ntronger  claim  presented  by  those  doubly  unfortunate  children 
who  inherit  moral  disabilities  and  conditions T"  The  secretary  of  the  prison  commis- 
sion, in  his  last  annual  report,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  improvement  in  the  school 
during  the  last  two  years.  A  new  branch  of  industry  has  recently  been  introduced — 
that  of  trunk  and  vtiiise  making.  Abont  15  boys  are  employed  in  this.  Whole  number 
of  inmates,  243.  With  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Pelton,  tbo  jail  idea  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  home  and  school  idea,  and  the  institution  has  more  of  an  industrial  than  of 
a  penal  character. 

INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

This  institution  wns  organized  in  1860,  by  an  association  of  ladies,  and  opened  with 
four  pupils.  It  received  State  aid  in  1865,  and  is  now  entirely  under  State  auspices. 
The  cost  of  building  and  grounds  is  abont  $180,000.  The  institution  will  accommodate 
about  ICO  persons.  The  benetits  of  the  institution  are  free  to  all  resident  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  persons  of  sound  mind  between  the  ages  of  6  and  25.  The  exercises  of  these 
pupils  beibre  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  on  several  occasions  were  fully  equal  to  those 
cif  the  best  grammar  and  high  schools. 

CALIFORNIA  PRISON  COMMISSION. 

From  the  annnal  report  of  the  secretary.  Rev.  James  Woodworth,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lov.'ing  infonnatiou  concerning  educational  efforts  in  the  State  prison.  Divine  service 
U  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath  morning,  about  300  attending,  of  their  own  fi^ee 
choice.  After  the. service  nbout  200  of  the  prisoners  remain  for  school.  They  are 
instructed  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  convicts  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Some  also  study  the  Libber  branches,  and  »few  attempt  mathematics  and  langua^>«, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  school  exercises  are  occasionally  followed  by  compositions 
nnd  essays  written  by  the  pupils.  The  library  contains  over  3,000  volumes.  About 
1,(300  are  loaned  every  uiontn,  the  more  solid  works  being  generally  preferred.  Of  the 
400  wlio  have  attended  the  school  since  its  organization,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  180 
have  learned  to  read  and  write.  A  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  though 
many  of  those  who  have  attended  the  school  have  been  discharged,  only  two  or  three 
have  been  returned  aa  prisoners.  The  secretary  suggests  that  the  board  of  managers 
be,  in  part,  composed  of  women. 

MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Organized  March  29, 1855.  The  objects  of  this  institute  are  the  establishment  of  a 
library  and  reading-room,  the  collection  of  a  cabinet,  scientific  apparatus,  and  work« 
of  art,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  purposes.  The  library  contains  19,000  volumes, 
including  many  rare  scientific  works.  Within  the  past  fourteen  years  this  institute 
has  presented  to  the  State  seven  exhibitions,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.    The  x)roperty  of  the  institute  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  State  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
table  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Several  of  the  hotels  of  Snn  Francisco  ar«^  provided 
with  large  and  interesting  collections  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  guests.  One  of  these 
libiaries  contains  7,000  voiumes. 
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SAX  FRANCISCO. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURKS  AND  BUILDING-FUND. 

The  c8tiiBat«d  cost  of  school-buildings  to  accommodate  the  children  now  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  is  $:^7,000,  for  which  purpose  there  will  remain  a  balance  of 
Sld0,721.82.  Superintendent  Widber  remarks:  **  The  board  of  education  has,  there- 
fure,  at  it8  disposal  only  about  one-half  of  the  funds  required  for  the  erection  of  school- 
l»uildiii(^  But  if  for  a  few  years  in  contiuuance  it  can  have  a  like  amount  for  a 
ImildiDjr  fund,  a  sufficient  number  of  school-houses  can  be  erected  to  at  least  save  the 
dt^parttuent  from  paying  rent  for  rooms  and  buildings,  and  provide  all  children  attend- 
ing the  schools  with  capacious  and  well-ventilated  class-rooms.  The  legislature  has 
relieved  the  school  fund  of  the  amount  annually  transferred  to  the  sinking  and  interest 
fund  of  school  bonds,  now  amounting  to  about  $80,000,  by  providing  that  such  transfers 
khall  lie  mude  from  the  general  fimd  of  the  city  and  county,  instead  of  from  the  school 
J'nnd.  It  has  l>eeu  owing  almost  entirely  to  this  heavy  draft  upon  the  school  fund  that 
a  deficit  Las  occurred  each  year,  and  the  legislature  has  performed  a  very  essential  act.'' 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

T'nlil  recently  the  primary  system  included  six  grades,  each  occupying  six  months, 
while  the  grammar  course  cousisted  of  four  grades,  each  requiring  a  year.  The  highest 
jirimary  grade,  therefore,  graduated  pupils  into  the  lowest  grammar  grade  twice  as 
<'ften  as  the  latter  was  ready  to  receive  them.  By  reducing  the  number  of  primary 
gT:i<tes,  and  extending  the  time  of  each  through  one  year,  the  examinations  and  pro- 
motions are  mode  coincident  with  those  of  the  grammar  grade. 

COURSE  OF  STUbY. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  principals  of  the  primary  schools,  French's  First  Les- 
ions iu  Numben«,  as  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic,  was  added  to  the  primary 
course.  The  principals  also  indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  deputy  suiMsriu- 
tindcnt  to  teach  decimals  in  connection  with  whole  numbers  in  the  lowest  grade. 

In  the  grammar  grades  some  of  the  less  essential  studies  have  been  dropped,  and  a 
material  reduction  made  of  the  amount  required  in  those  retained.  The  new  course 
c.iuiber8  pupils  with  fewer  tasks,  but  secuies  far  greater  thoroughness  and  a  higher 
quality  of  education. 

CONDITION  Ol''  SCHOOLS. 

Deputy. Superintendent  Swett,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says :  *"  The  educational  con- 
ditiou  of  the  schools  will  best  be  shown  by  the  results  of  the  thorough  and  critical  ex- 
ami  nations  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  expectation  that  thocuttiu/r  down  of  the 
course  of  study  to  something  like  sensible  limits  would  be  productive  oi  good  results 
has  been  fulljr  realized.  The  class  of  254  graduates  from. the  grammar  schools  is  the 
lar;ge8t  and,  without  doubt,  the  best  fitted  class  ever  sent  up.to  the  high  schools.  Iu 
mottt  of  the  lower  grades  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  were  regularly  promoted. 
Bat  the  new  course  of  study,  though  an  improvement,  still  has  some  serious  defects. 
la  fact,  so  long  as  teachers  depend  mainly  on  text-books,  and  so  long  as  some  of  the 
inferior  school  books  forced  on  the  city  by  the  State  board  are  continued  in  use,  it  is 
arterly  impossible  to  adopt  a  practical  and  rational  course  of  instruction.  It  is  to  bo 
jK>ped,  now  that  the  State  uniformity  law  is  repealed,  that  during  the  next  two  years 
some  gradual  changes  may  be  effected,  and  that  the  course  of  study  may  be  revised 
and  improved.'' 

The  examiuations  in  French  and  Grerman  were  satisfactory ;  but  Mr.  Swett  remarks : 
*'  It  ia  evidently  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  pupil  to  learn  two  languages  and  carry  the 
Eugliah  conrae  at  the  same  time.'' 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  compelling  cities  to  adopt  the  State  series  of  text-books  has  been  repealed. 
The  deputy  superintendent,  while  favoring  the  repeal,  advocates  local  uniformity  as 
indiapeDsable. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  quarterly  competitive  examinations  of  teachers  have  proved  conclusively  the 
a€ler  iacompeteoce  of  some  candidates  claiuiing,  and  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  quali- 
fied, and  the  imperative  need  of  thorough  examinations  by  competent  and  impartial 
persons. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Education  Association,  held  in  Boston  in 
▲ugoat  of  the  present  year,  Deputy  Superintendent  Swett  said  that  he  considered  the 
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present  system  of  examiniog  teachersi  in  most  caseSi  a  mere'  faree.  ''Of  the  300,000 
school-teachers  in  this  conntry  only  one-tenth  are  professional ;  a  fact  which  will  re- 
main unchanged  ho  long  as  communities  fail  to  retain  their  teachers  longer  than  a 
single  year  and  refuse  to  give  them  proper  remuneration." 

KEBD  OP  BDUCATIOK.VL  REFORM. 

Mr.  Swett  deprecated  the  election  of  school  hoards  by  political  parties  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  caused  thereby  among  school  officers  and  teachers.  '*  Gradually,  but 
surely,  the  schools  are  coming  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  party  spoils  of  the  victors.'' 
*  *  ''There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  reform  in  civil-service  appointments, 
but  the  Gouutry  stands  in  greater  need  of  reform  in  the  manner  of  making  educational 
appointments."  *  *  **  There  are  only  a  few  States  that  have  any  system  of  profeit- 
sioual  examinations  by  means  of  which  a  public-school  teacher  can  secure  a  professional 
life-df ploma,  and  thereafter  bo  exempted  from  the  humiliation  of  periodic  examinations 
by  petty  school  officials.  And  even  if  a  life-certificate  can  be  secured,  as  in  a  few  States, 
such  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  or  California,  it  is  of  no  legal  value  outside  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  granted.  California  is  the  only  State  that  recognizes  by  law  the  State 
diplomas  and  certificates  of  other  States,  by  placing  them  On  an  equal  footing  with  her 
own.  No  State,  except  California,  recognizes  by  law  the  normal-school  diplomas  of 
other  States ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  States  fail  to  recognize  by  law  the  diplomas  given 
to  graduates  of  their  own  normal  schools." 

LIFK-DirLOMA8. 

"There  ought  to  be,  in  every  State,  a  State  board  of  examination,  made  up  exclusively 
of  professional  teachers,  including  the  State  sni>eriiitendent  of  public  instruction,  hav- 
ing power  to  issue  life-diplomas  to  experienced  teachers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  cer- 
tificates of  lower  grades  to  younger  tenchei-s ;  these  diplomas  and  certificates  to  lie 
issued  only  upon  actual  examination  in  writing,  and  the  record  of  examination  to  be 
indorsed  upon  the  certificates.  There  ought,  then,  to  be  a  system  of  broad  and  liberal 
legislation,  in  all  the  States,  by  means  of  which  a  professional  teacher,  holding  a  diploma 
or  certificate  in  one  State,  should  be  ^uai-anteeil  a  legal  recognition  in  all  the  other 
States.  In  addition  to  a  State  system  of  examinations,  an  efficient  system  of  city,  coauty, 
or  township  examinations  is  indispensable.  The  examining  boards  should  be  made  up 
of  each  city,  county,  or  township  superintendent,  together  with  from  three  to  five  pro- 
fessional teachers,  themselves  holders  of  high  certificates.  They  should  have  power  to 
issue,  on  actual  written  examinations,  certificates  of  different  grades,  valid  for  periods 
of  time  ranging  from  two  to  t«n  years.  These  boards  should  be  paid  for  their  work; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  well  done:  and  they  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  prac- 
tical teachers,  for  the  same  reason  that  only  lawyers  can  legally  examine  legal  students, 
only  physicians  examine  medical  students,  and  only  clergymen  decide  the  fitness  of 
theological  students  to  enter  the  ministry.  Until  there  is  a  reform  in  this  defective 
point  of  our  school  system,  there  can  bono  marked  and  permanent  improvement  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  whole.  That  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  '  keep- 
ing school'  are  intending  to  get  out  of  the  business  as  soon  as  they  can,  otherwise 
they  would  never  submit  to  the  humiliations  imposod  upon  them." 

Mr.  Swett  conclndes  his  remarks  by  presenting  a  series  of  ])roposition8  relating  to  the 
examination  and  appointment  of  teachers,  for  the  consideration  of  teachers,  educators, 
and  legislators. 

He  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  teachers' 
examinations,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

EVENING  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

This  school,  which  was  discontinued  for  two  years,  has  been  recently  revived.  It 
meets  one  evening  each  school-week,  continues  two  hours,  is  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  superintendent  as  principal,  is  numerously 
attended,  and  promises  weiL 

INCREASED  PAY  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  pay  of  grammar  assistants  has  been  raised  from  $810  to  $840  a  year,  gold  coin ; 
and  the  salaries  of  female  head  as.sistants  in  grammar  schools  have  been  raised  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200  a  year;  and  their  title  changed  to  vice-principaL 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

The  board  has  recently  adopted  these  schools  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  pnblic- 
school  system.    They  are  free  to  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  are  continued 
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tbe  same  number  of  mooths  a»  the  day-schools,  with  the  same  vacations.  Papils  at- 
teoding  day-school  are  not  admitted  except  for  instraction  in  drawing.  The  classes  in 
arehitectoral  and  mechanical  drawing  have  been  very  soccessfuL  The  schools  are 
graded. 

COSMOPOLITAK  SCHOOUB. 

In  tfaeae  schools — ^in  which  the  French  and  German  langnages  are  taught  in  addition 
to  tbe  regnlsr  English  oonrse^thero  are  5,3d6  papils.  In  the  primary  department  the 
papils  are  required  to  study  one  language  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  per 
day.  In  the  grammar  department  both  languages  are  pursued,  and  the  time  given  is 
two  boors  per  day.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  these  languages,  particularly  Ger- 
man, was  so  great,  that  when  special  teachers  were  appointed  in  two  schools,  more 
than  foor-fiftha  of  the  pupils  immediately  began  the  study  of  one  or  both  languages. 

DnAWIKO. 

When  the  study  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  instruction  was 
limited  to  the  first  niul  second  grades.  In  the  primary  schools,  though  there  was  a 
little  drawing  on  slates  for  amusement,  there  waM  no  systematic  training.  A  skillful 
teacher  has  now  bceii  Oitsi^ed  to  teach  drawintc  in  the  primary  schools.  All  grades 
below  tbe  fifth  are  to  use  Hartholomew's  cards.  Drawing  is  now  regularly  taught  by 
Blieeially  qualified  teachers  in  all  the  grades. 

CO-EDUCATIOX  OF  TBE  8KXES. 

Of  the  thirteen  grammar  schools  of  San  Francisco,  three  are  for  girls  alone,  three  for 
boys  alone,  and  seven  mixed.  Tbe  preference  of  parents  can  thus  be  gratified  in  the 
•election  of  a  echooL  Public  opiuiuu  obviously  favors  the  natural  order.  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Swett,  in  his  last  annual  report,  makes  copious  extracts  from  prominent 
educators,  all  favoring  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  on  the  ground  that  economy  is 
thus  seeured,  discipline  and  instructiou  are  improved,  and  individual  development  is 
tor  aore  eoond  and  healthy. 

OAKLAND. 

GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  irst  public  school  in  this  citv  was  organized  in  July,  1853,  with  16  popils.  The 
4T8t  grammar  school  was  organized  in  Noveuil>er,  1867.  In  twenty  years  the  depart- 
ment has  increased  from  one  building,  with  IG  pupils,  to  buildinsrs  containing  36 
rooms  and  1,500  pupils.  Two  additional  bnildiugs  are  to  be  erected.  The  board  of 
education  estimates  tile  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  of  187^^73  at  $50,000,  exclusive 
of  building  fund.  The  course  of  study  ia  the  sauje  as  in  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  the  classes.  Annual  cost  per  pupil  for 
tuition,  |23i23. 

SAN  jos:^. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  fian  Jos^,  the  coone  of  study  requires  eight  years  below  the  high  school.  The 
high-school  course  occupies  two  years.  The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  oom- 
pttsemi-annoal  examinations  and  promotions.  The  city  superintendent  recommends 
the  erection  of  a  spacions  building,  to  be  devoted  to  a  high  and  cosmopolitan  school, 
in  which  there  shall  be  a  practical  business  and  commercial  department,  where 
telegraphy  and  phonography  shall  be  taught ;  also  the  principal  modem  languages,  and 
where  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  can  oe  acquired  to  enter  the  college 
of  letters  in  the  State  university.  He  recommends  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
OQ  the  ^^unnd  of  economy.  J' It  costs,  on  an  average,  $1,900  to  convict  and  punish 
each  criminal,  while  the  schools  can  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $200  for 
each  ebflfl.  School-houses  are  cheaper  than  Jails  or  penitentiaries.''  Value  of  school 
property,  $86,450 ;  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  $21.80. 

DKATH  OF  HON.  BDWARD  TOMPKIKS. 

Hon.  Edward  Tompkins,  of  Oakhmd,  California,  who  gave  $50,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  piofeesorship  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, died  at  his  residence  on  the  19th  of  November,  1872.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
feMteion,  and  a  scholar,  and  had  bee-j  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
was  always  a  devoted  friend  of  learning. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNFTED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  papulation. — In  1870  California  was  the  twenty-fourth  State  in  population, 
having 500/247  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  18^,961  square  miles;  an  average  of  2.29 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  449,424  whites,  4,272  colored, 
7/24 1  Indians,  and  49,310  Chinese.  Of  these  numbers  350,416  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  209,831  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  162,093 
whites,  1,074  colored,  6,251  Indians,- and  486  Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders,  while 
of  the  foreign  residents  29,701  were  born  in  Germany,  54,421  in  Ireland,  and  17,699  in 
England. 

School  attendance.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  Census  Report,  91,176  persons  at- 
tended '  chool,  and  of  these  3,578  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 46,539,  and  the  white  female  scholars  44,091,  (an  aggregate  of  90,630  white  schol- 
ai-s.)  The  colored  male  scholars  numbered  203,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  170, 
(an  aggregate  colored  attendance  of  .373 ;)  25  Indian  males,  and  32  females,  (an  aggre- 
gate of  57,)  attended  school ;  also  114  male  and  2  female  Chinese,  (an  aggregate  of  116.) 

Illiterates. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write  was  31,716,  including  2,853  Chinese  and  1,789  Indians.  Of  these  22,196  were 
foreign-born. 

Aue,  «er,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  1,941  white  illiterates  from  10  to  16  years  of  age, 
1,092  were  mules  and  849  were  females ;  there  were  2,018  white  illiterates  between  the 
agt's  of  15  and  21,  of  whom  1,179  were  males  and  839  females,  while  of  22,199  white 
illiterates  21  years  old  and  over,  12,362  were  males  and  9,837  females,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  26,158  white  illiterates  for  the  State.  Of  45  colored  illiterates  reiwrted  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15,  24  were  males  and  21  females.  Of  64  colored  illiterates  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  30  were  males  and  34  females;  while  of  807  colored  illiterates  of  21 
years  old  and  over,  468  were  males  and  339  females. 

Educational  institutions.— AccordiuK  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  Census  Report,  the  total  num- 
ber of  educational  institutions  was  1,548,  having  1,054  male  and  1,390  female  teachers, 
with  45,217  male  and  40,290  female  pupils. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational' 
institutions  was  $2,946,308,  of  which  $59,037  were  derived  from  endowments,  $1,669,464 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,217,787  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — ^The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  their  75,527  pupils,  was $1,627,733, 
of  which  sum  P57  were  derived  from  endowments,  $1,519,348  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $108,023  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— Tho  17  colleges  reported,  with  their  156  teachers  and  3,046  pupils,  had  a 
total  income  <»f  $595,886. 

Aoademies. — The  5  academies  reported,  with  21  teachers  and  196  pupils,  hod  a  total 
income  of  $24,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  154  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools,  with  267  teachers  and 
4,601  pupils,  possessed  a  total  income  of  $243,589  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries.— The  libraries  of  the  St>ate  wepe:  Public,  744,  containing  159,625  vol- 
umes ;  private,  873,  containing  314,674  volumes,  making  a  total  of  1,617  libraries,  with 
474,299  volumes. 

Thepress. — The  201  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
491,903  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  47,472,756.         « 

Churche8.—0£  the  643  church  organizations,  532  had  edifices,  with  195,558  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $7,404,235. 

Pauperism.— The  paupers  numbered  991,  or  whom  351  were  native  whites,  3  native 
colored,  and  637  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Of  the  1,574  prisoners  662  were  native  whites,  6  native  colored,  and 
906  were  foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  population,— Of  the  total  population  of  California,  137,129  persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  of  age;  of  these,  71,086  were  males  and  66^043  were  females.  The 
number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  430,444,  of  whom  283,740  were  males 
and  146,704  were  females. 

Occupations. — ^Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  males  and  13,780  females  of  these  ages  were  engag^  in  various  occupations; 
ot  these  2:38,648  occupied  persons,  47,863  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  76,112 
in  professional  and  personal  services,  33,165  iu  trade  and  transportation,  and  81,508  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  oftoorking  population.— 0(  the  238,648  employed  persons  1,585  males  and 
629  females  (a  total  of  2,214  persons)  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 ;  219,777 
males  and  12,972  females  (a  total  of  232,749  persons)  between  the  ages  of  16  and  59, 
and  3,506  males  and  179  females  (a  total  of  3,685  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  II.  N.  Ik>LAN'DRKy  state  superintendent  of  public  instructionf  Sacramento. 

COUNTY  SUPEBINTRNDKNTS. 


Coantlce. 


Post-offico. 


Ahmeda , 

▲Ipioe 

AoiRilor 

Boiie 

Colaia 

CimfcraC>Mta. 
Bl  Dorado  . . . , 

Fresno 

Humboldt ... 

Inyo 

Kern 

damath 


Ixw  Angelea 

ICarin 

Maripom 

Mcnuocioo 

HartMd 

Hooo  

llonterey . ., 

Napa.... 

K«vada 

Racer 

Plninaa 

SiKTuacnto 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Dicfso 

SanFronciaco — 

Sn  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  M.iteo 

Saota  Bar'uara . . 

Santa  Clara 

SaataCma 

Shaau 

Sierra 

fisUfoa 


Sonoma 

Stanialana  . 

8att«r 

Tekaraa  ... 

Tnoity 

Talara 

Xaolnmno  . 

Yolo 

Tnba 


TV.  V.  B.  Lynch  . 
Jobn  Bngnoll  . . . 
Rov.  Sl  G.  BricRS. 
H.  T.  Batchcider . 

E.  J.  Edwards. 
U.  S.  Ravon  . 
Whitman  H.  Hill . 
T.O.  Ellis. 
Jauica  B.  Brown 
John  W.  Symmea. 
J.  II.  Cromwell. 
A.Hartz 

Mark  Mathewe 

Z.  N.  Snanldiuff .... 
W.M.kcFad<ren.. 
Samuel  Saunders  . . 
David  Euenhnff.... 
J.  W.  Covington  . . . 

S.W.P.ltoi« 

J.S.Kikcudale 

S.  M.  Shoaver 

G.W.Ford 

— .  Watann *... 

John  T.  Kinkade  .. 

J.  A.  Edmaii 

K.  II.  Jaojcman 

John  Brown,  jr 

B.&McLaffurty  ... 

J.ILWidber 

W.  R.  Leadbottor  . . 

P.  A.  Forrester 

H.  £.  Juwett 

J.  C.  Uamor 

G.  K  Bakor 

n.£.  Makinney.... 

W.  L.  Carter  . ; 

A.M.PhaUn 

G.  K.  Go«lfi-ey 

WUIUniH.  Fry.... 
Georgo  W.  Jonee  .. 

Jamee  Bumey 

iLCClark 

F.  A.  Vestal 

William  C.  Lovett  . 
S.G.Creiffhton.  ... 

B.I>e  Haven 

G.N.  Freeman 

Thomae  H.  Steele. . 


San  Leandro. 
Silver  Mountain. 
Jackson. 
Oroville. 
Coluiia. 

Walnut  Creek. 
I'lacerville. 
King's  River. 
Eaix>ka. 
ludopendence. 
Linn's  Vallej-. 
Sftwyer*8  Bar. 
Lower  Lako. 
Susaiivilie. 
Anaheim. 
Ban  Raiael. 
MariiM>Aa. 
Uklali  City. 
Snelliog. 
ColevilFe. 
San  Juan. 
Napa. 

Nevada  City. 
Auburn. 
Meadow  Valley. 
Sacramento  City. 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Die^o. 
San  Frauciaco. 
Stockton. 
Cambria. 
Ro<lwood  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Sun  Jortg. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Shasta. 
Port  Wine. 
Yreka. 
Vaca  Station. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Modesto. 
Yuba  City. 
Doer  Crci'k. 
Weavirvillo. 
Visalia. 
Sonora. 
Woo<Uand. 
MarysNillo. 
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CdVlVECTICUT. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  State  board  of  edncation.] 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

Capital  of  school  fund $2,048,375  02 

lievoQue  of  school  fund  distributed  February  23, 1871 128, 468  00 

Dividend  per  child  from  sphool  fund 1  00 

■     FINANCIAL  BTATSMKNT. 

Received  from  school  fund $128,468  00 

Received  firom  town  deposit  fund 45,167  37 

Received  from  town  tax 641,837  76 

Received  from  district  tax 410,708  11 

Received  from  local  funds - 9,627  23 

Received  from  voluntary  contributions ^ 11,012  47 

Received  from  other  sources 256,706  68 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools  from  all  sources 1, 503. 617  62 

Increase  over  last  year 19,601  27 

Amount  for  each  child 11  70 

Amount  exi)ended  for  teachers'  wages 833,759  96 

lu  crease  over  last  year 48,079  93 

Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidentals 98,238  44 

Amount  expended  for  new  school-houses ,  370,369  73 

Amount  expended  for  repairs    70,005  64 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus 7, 458  97 

Amount  expended  for  other  school  purposes 117,148  21 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools 1,496,980  9r> 

Decrease  for  the  year 124,406  81 

ATTENDANCE. 

Scholastic  population , 128,468 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter  schools 94, 408 

Number  of  pupils  respstered  in  summer  schools 83,095 

AVhole  number  of  different  scholars  registered  for  the  year 1 13, 588 

Increase  over  last  year 2, 948 

Number  registered  over  lO^earsof  age 3,541 

Number  in  other  than  public  schools 8,T54 

Number  between  4  and  16  not  attending  school 11, 947 

Whole  number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 122,342 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools 67,018 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools 58,349 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  reKistered 88.50 

Percentageof  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds 95.23 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  registered  in  winter 73. 49 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  registered  in  summer 64. 68 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  FAY, 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter :  males,  699 ;  females,  1,721 2, 420 

Decrease  of  males  for  the  year,  3 ;  increase  of  females  for  the  year,  51 ; 

total  increase 48 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer :  males,  186 ;  females,  2,194 2, 380 

Increase  for  the  year:  males,  1;  females, 53 54 

Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school 1, 434 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before 595 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers |66  56 

Average  wages  per  month  of  females 32  69 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

N-imber  of  towns  in  the  State 166 

Number  which  have  made  returns *164 

'Two  Dew  towns,  Beacon  Foils  and  Newington,  formed  in  1671,  have  no  separate  School  report  tiQ  the 
following  year. 
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Number  of  school  distriots  in  the  State 1,535 

Decrease  for  the  year 20 

Komber  pnblic  schools 1,630 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

Number  departments  in  pubUc  schools 2,290 

•  Xomber  schools  of  two  departments 109 

Naniber  schools  of  more  than  two  departments 110 

Whole  Dumber  of  graded  schools ■, 225 

Increase  for  the  year 8 

Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  days 100.78 

Average  length  of  sommer  schools  in  days 71.63 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 8mos.l2-^ch>y6 

Increase  for  the  year 4  days 

6CHOOI/-HOU8BS. 

Number  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 33 

Number  school-honses  reported  in  good  condition 893 

Decrease  for  the  year 12 

Number  school-honses  reported  in  fair  condition 502 

Increase  for  the  year 23 

Number  school-houses  reported  in  bad  condition 256 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

SIGNS  OF  PROGEESS. 

Dnring  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated  was 
19,426;  in  the  amount  raised  by  town  tax,  ^3,297.56;  in  the  amount  raised  by  district 
tax,  ^306,7G5.11 ;  in  the  amount  from  all  sources,  $1,101,430.22.  Ten  years  ago  the 
amount  raised  per  child  was  $3.61 ;  now  it  is  $11.70.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
services  has  advanced  very  rapidly  within  the  past  six  years.  During  the  past  year 
the  amount  raised  by  town  taxes  has  largely  increased,  while  the  amount  raised  by 
district  taxes  has  proportionally  diminished.  The  taxes  which  are  now  levied  by 
districts  are  principally  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  school-houses.  The  amount 
exi)ended  for  these  purposes  for  the  year  now  reported  was  about  $440,000,  a  sum 
greater  by  over  $70,000  than  in  any  other  year,  except  the  one  next  previous,  when  the 
amount  expended  was  about  $r»58,000.  In  consequeuce  of  this  diminished  expenditure 
for  school- buildings,  the  total  expenditure  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  the  previous 
year,  though  greater  by  $218,000  than  in  any  other  year. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

The  increase  of  four  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  last  year  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  school  year  now  averages  8  months  12J  days, 
which  is  longer  that  that  of  any  other  New  England  State,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  longest  in  the  country.  But  while  many  of  the  towns  maintain  their  schools  as 
long  as  is  desirable,  in  others  the  terms  are  still  too  short.  Some  only  meet  the  de- 
mandsof  the  law.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  under  12 
years  of  age.  This  is  the  best  period  for  school  drills,  and  the  one  least  fitted  for  farms 
or  factory  labor.  While  as  yet  they  can  do  least  at  work  and  most  at  school,  their 
terms  ought  to  be  extended  more*  than  thirty  weeks,  the  longest  period  required  by 
law. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  State  increased 
by  4.S18,  or  3.9  per  cent.    The  gain  in  attendance  over  that  in  enumeration  was  9,360. 

^'  With  an  increase  of  over  3,000  in  the  enumeration  of  the  past  year,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  find  an  increase  of  only  60  in  the  number '  in  no  school.'  Relatively 
this  is  a  marked  decrease.  With  an  increase  of  over  6,000  in  the  enumeration  duriug 
the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  over  1,500  in  the  number  '  in  no  school.' 
The  majority  of  these  non-attendants  are  either  under  6  years  or  over  14  years  of  age. 
Our  new  laws  in  regard  to  truants,  and  to  the  employment  and  schooling  of  children, 
have  helped  increase  attendance  at  school.  The  enhanced  interest  of  parents,  the 
quickened  educational  spirit  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
have  all  contributed  to  this  result.'' 

TRUANCY  AND  ABSENTEEISM. 

IndUforence,  neglect,  and  truancy  still  remain.  The  report  shows  that  there  are 
11,947  children  between  4  and  16  not  attending  school.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  ioTalid  children,  and  for  those  between  4  and  6  whom  many  wise  parents  deem  too 
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yonng  for  school,  and  for  those  between  14  and  16  who  are  at  work  in  factories  or  at 
trades,  there  remain  far  too  many  who  are jnrowing  up  in  ignorance.  **  The  traaht 
laws  should  be  more  generally  enforced,  "miancy  should  be  regarded  as  incipient 
crime.  Facts  too  nnmerons  and  familiar  prove  it  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  juvenile 
immorality.  It  is  highly  contagious.  One  bad  case  makes  many  more.''  "Absentee- 
ism from  school  may  usually  be  traced  to  parental  indifferencei  intemperance,  or  some  . 
other  evil  home  influences.'^ 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  comments  npon  the  very  great  irregularity  of 
attendance  in  many  towns ;  the  average  attendance  being  only  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  The  rate  of  attendance  is  shown  to  range  in  the  different  towns  from 
83.5  to  less  than  56  per  cent.  No  sufficient  cause  for  so  wide  a  diversity  among  the 
towns  can  be  discovered. 

GOMPULSOBT  EDUCATION. 

The  secretary  frankly  remarks  that  his  former  objections  to  obligatory  attendance 
were  fully  removed  by  observations  recently  made  in  Europe;  and  with  growing  faith 
in  moral  suasion  as  our  main  reliance  in  nreventing  absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants, 
he  still  contends  for  the  authority  of  tne  law,  to  fall  back  upon  in  extreme  cases. 
"  Where  parental  pride,  interest,  or  authority  fail,  and  juvenile  perverseness  is  other- 
wise incorri^ble,  le^al  coercion  should  be  employed." 

The  principal  objections  to  compulsory  law  in  Connecticut  are  that  it  interferes 
with  the  liberty  of  parents,  arrogates  new  power  by  the  government,  is  un-American 
and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions;  and  that  it  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and 
history.  Common  as  this  impression  is,  it  is  erroneous.  Connecticut  may  justly  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  world  which  established  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education.  The  code  of  laws  adopted  in  May,  1650,  contained  stringent  provisions  for 
compiUsory  attendance.  These  provisions  remained,  with  some  modifications,  chiefly  de- 
signed to  give  them  greater  efficacy,  until  the  revision  of  1801.  Public  opinion  so  heartily 
indorsed  this  principle,  or  rather  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  necessity  of  universal 
education,  that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.  *'  Our  past  history  illustrates 
the  advantages  and  working  of  the  principle.  Its  re-enactment  here,  with  the  modi- 
fications suited  to  present  exigencies,  will  impress  the  legislation  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  most  important  school  question  of  modem  times.  It  is  now  up  for  discussion  in 
many  American  States.  In  establishing  this  principle  for  herself,  Connecticut  will 
help  settle  it  for  the  countiy." 

The  agent  of  the  board  or  education,  who  has  mingled  familiarly  with  both  the  man- 
ufacturers and  Workmen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  nowhere  encountered  any  opposition 
to  the  new  compulsory  law. 

VACCINATION. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  the  attention  of  the  membeil^  of  the  New  Haven 
Medical  Association  was  called  to  this  subject  and  their  opinion  asked.  The  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  Investigate  the  question  contains  a  recommendation  that 
vaccination  be  made  by  law  the  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES.      . 

The  greater  attendance  consequent  on  the  organization  of  free  schools,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  the  people  in  education,  have  prompted  the  building  or  enlargement 
of  many  school-houses.  Durinc  the  last  four  years  (1,688,563.46  have  been  expeimed  for 
building  and  repairing  school-houses,  while  the  amount  for  the  fifteen  previous  years 
was  $1,074,352.82. 

Among  the  superior  houses  erected  last  year  may  be  named  one  at  South  Manches- 
ter, (built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Cheney  Brothers,)  the  high  school  at  Danielson- 
ville,  and  the  Charter  Oak  school,  in  Hartford.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be 
found  a  school-house  for  the  children  of  operatives  surpassing  the  Charter  Oak.  The 
new  Morgan  school-edifice  at  Clinton  was  dedicated  in  December  last.  The  btnidiug 
and  ground  cost  $60,000.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.  The  whole  is  the 
gift  of  Charles  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  also  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  maps, 
charts,  apparatus,  and  reference-books.  No  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut  can  show 
a  school  so  well  provided  in  this  respect. 

TEACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  secretary  in  Europe,  the  number  of  institntes 
has  been  fewer  than  usual,  and  only  $1,600  were  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  for  that 
purpose.  The  regular  sessions  were  held  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  in 
four  towns,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  696,  or  an  avenu^e  of  174.  This  is  a  larger 
average  than  in  any  iormer  year..    The  interest  and  atten£uioe  of^he  oitizens  were 
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eqnaDyTemarkable.  The  largest  halls  and  oharohes  available  were  well  filled.  la 
Hiddletown,  when  more  room  was  needed,  the  president  of  Wesley  an  University  wel- 
eomed  the  institnte  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  the  remaining  sessions  were  held.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  proceedingSi  both  by  the  president  and  professors  of  this  iustitu^ 
tion,  was  a  pleasant  recognition  of  the  mntnal  inter-dependence  of  the  college  and  the 
BcbooL  The  presidents  and  some  professors  in  each  of  oar  colleges  have  assisted  at  oar 
edncatiooal  meetings. 

8TATB  TEACHERS'  A880CIATIOX. 

The  twenty-sixth  annaal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Bridgeport  on  the 
nth  and  18th  of  Octoberi  1872.    The  president,  Henry  £.  Sawyer,  in  the  onair. 

Professor  N.  T.  Brown,  of  Boston,  gave  a  lecture  on  **  Charles  Dickens  as  a  reader," 
after  which  Professor  R.  G.  Hibbard,  of  Middletown,  read  several  selections,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  andience. 

A  paper,  entitled  ''Practical  versus  Theoretical  grammar,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Mark  Pit- 
man, of  New  Haven.  This  snbject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Messrs.  Balph  Park, 
W.  B.  Dwight,  and  others. 

The  next  topic  was  the  qnestioa,  ''What  proportion  of  teachers  shonld  be  ladies,  and 
howooght  their  salaries  to  compare  with  those  of  gentlemen?"  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown, 
the  first  speaker,  said,  in  answer  to  the  qnestion,  that  committees  should  get  the  best, 
witboat  reference  as  to  sex.  To  get  a  good  article  is  always  the  best  economy.  Money 
will  buy  good  things,  evdn  eood  teachers.  Teachers  to-day  teach  for  money,  and  they 
seed  money  in  order  to  teacn  well. 

If  ladies  teach  as  well  as  gentlemen  they  certainly  should  be  paid  as  well.  Her  ad- 
vice to  eomniitteee  in  closini^  her  remarks  was,  "  Get  the  best  teachers  and  pay  the  best 
priees,  and  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  lady  teachers  she  advised  the  best  preparation  for  teaching,  and  then  the  demand 
for  the  best  pay. 

Hon.  Porter  B.  Peck  thought  if  ]adies  were  i>aid  less  than  gentlemen,  it  was  probably 
beeaose  the  results  were  less ;  if  they  wished  equalpay,  they  must  secure  equal  results. 
The  andience  expressed  disapprobation  of  this  sentiment.  Mr.  Randall  Spanlding,  of 
Rockville,  Mr.  F.  F.  Barrows,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  Haven,  and  others,  discussed  this  question  at  length;  the  general  expression 
beinx  that  public  sentiment  needed  educating  on  the  subject  of  salaries  for  female 
teachers.  Mrs.  Brown  Joined  in  the  discussion ,  and  in  response  to  the  suggestion  that 
lenilta  determine  the  matter,  (which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  ladies 
was  not  so  good,)  she  asked,  *' Why  do  committees  cheat  the  community,  then,  by  em- 
ploying them  f  If,  when  ladies  have  properly  prepared  themselves  for  teaching,  they 
cannot  obtain  suitable  wages,  let  them  wash,  become  milliners,  or  raise  small  fruits,  or 
do  any  honorable  thinff,  rather  than  teach  for  small  pay." 

The  next  question  cuscussed  was ''  Is  it  unwise  for  teachers  to  make  a  practice  of  de- 
taining pupils  after  school-hours  for  study,  as  a  punishment  f  Mr.  Carlton  objected  to 
the  practice  because  it  was  annoying  and  exasperating  to  parents;  it  is  unhygienic  to 
both  teachers  and  children,  tending  to  make  the  mind  stupid  for  want  of  proper  change 
of  scene;  often  creates  a  party  spirit,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  school.  Although 
not  prepared  to  offer  a  substituto,  he  believed  that  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  teacher's 
creating  an  interest  in  study,  and  in  having  personal  enthusiasm  enough  to  render  this 
kind  or  punishment  mmecessary. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Corbin  and  Mr.  A.  Morse,  of  Hartford,  expressed  views  in  opposition  to 
thoae  of  Mr.  Carlton,  the  former  claiming  that  the  practice  is  philosophical,  and  that 
parents  had  often  requested  him  to  detain  their  children  until  their  work  was  done. 
Mr.  Morse  also  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade,"  after 
which  the  discussion  of  the  qnestion  of  detention  of  pupils  after  school  was  resumed, 
aody  among  others  who  gave  their  views  upon  it,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  said  he  con- 
cmred  most  heartily  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Carlton,  who  opened  the  debate.  Success  in 
teaching  de^iends  upon  preoccupying  the  children  by  interesting  them.  In  no  case  is 
long  detention  after  school  to  be  allowed.  In  such  cases  the  spunk  of  the  teacher  has 
qnite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  spunk  of  the  child.  But  he  liked  that  kind  of  de- 
tention which  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pupils  and  the  explanation  of 
a  difficulty;  but  even  this  should  not  be  frequent  nor  long.  The  discussion  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length,  and  on  taking  a  vote  on  the  question  a  large  mflgority  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  detention. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  lir.  Ariel  Parish  on  "  The  relations  and  mutual  duties 
of  parents  and  teachers!"  In  tliis  matter,  he  said,  the  community  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  parente  will  not  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  wholesome  intercourse 
between  themselves  and  the  teachers.  If  teachers  wiU  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
mntnal  understanding  there  will  be  gratifying  resulto:  there  will  be  fuller  school- 
meetings,  bettor  fundi^  better  apparatus,  and  teachers  will  be  better  sustained  in  their 


The  last  session  was  held  in  the  North  Congregational  Church,  in^e  evening,  at 
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which  there  were  several  addresses  by  Hon.  Mr.  Northrop,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dwight,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Ferguson,  Rev.  Mr*  Brooks,  and  others. 

•    Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secore  an 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  lady  teachers. 

The  oflBcers  elected  were,  president,  Henry  C.  Davis,  New  Haven  ;  secretary,  Ralph 
H.  Park,  Now  Haven ;  treasurer,  D.  P.  Corbin,  Hartford. 

About  five  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendauce,  and  the  exercises  were  regarded  as 
highly  profitable. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  our  reports  furnish  an  effective  argument  in  favor  of  free  schools. 
Aside  from  this,  they  exert  an  important  local  influence.  More  than  one  town  has  been 
reminded  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  its  liberality  and  public,  spirit  to  be  last  in  the 
county  and  the  lowest  in  the  whole  State  in  every  point  of  comparison.  The  town 
which,  for  some  years,  held  that  bad  pre-eminence  has  lately  been  thoroughly  aronsed 
and  started  on  a  better  career. 

BBYISION  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  school  laws  were  revised  by  the  legislature  of  1872.  The  educational  committee 
embodied  more  than  usual  culture  and  school  and  legislative  experience,  which  in- 
creased their  efficiency  and  influence.  This  revision  should  favor  great  permanency  in 
our  school  laws.  The  practice  of  rotation  in  the  membership  of  the  general  assembly 
has  been  the  leading  cause  of  change  in  school  legislation.  New  members  are  most 
forward  to  urge  new  laws.  The  board  of  education  has  favored  permanency,  and  ad- 
vised few  changes,  except  those  connected  with  free-school  law. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1868  contained  a  brief  statement 
of  educational  principles,  termed  "  The  Connecticut  common-school  platform."  This 
summary  was  proposed  by  Professor  Daniel  C.  Oilman.  It  occasioned  much  discussion, 
and,  though  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  encountered 
earnest  opposition  from  some  then  unfriendly  to  the  State  board  of  education.  Bat 
these  questions  seem  now  to  be  settled.  The  very  principles  most  opposed  have  been 
approved  by  the  people,  and  ratified  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties.  This 
platform,  with  some  modifications  by  its  author  and  others  suggested  by  prominent 
educators  in  different  States,  has  been  indorsed  by  the  presidents  of  more  than  twenty 
of  our  leading  colleges,  by  the  school  superintendents  of  a  still  larger  number  of  States, 
and  by  many  other  distinguished  educators.  Out  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  pronii- 
nent  gentlemen  addressed,  but  one  dissent>ed  and  refused  his  signature.  This  paper, 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  thinkers  in  the  land,  may  properly  be  called  the 
American  system  of  public  instruction.  Though  in  its  present  form,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Arinori  Mori,  for  circulation  in  Japan,  it  has  both  a  present  and 
historic  value  for  Connecticut. 

EDUCATION  AND  INVENTION. 

It  is  plainly  due  to  the  former  excellence  of  the  schools,  and  the  universality  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people,  that  Connecticut  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  value  of  its  inventions.  Manufactories  are  relatively  more  numerous  and 
more  diversified  in  their  processes  and  products  than  those  of  any  other  ^tate.  The 
ingenuity  and  inventive  talent  of  the  people  have  ever  been  remarkable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Patent-Office.  During  1871  the  number  of  patents  granted  to 
citizens  of  Connecticut  was  one  to  each  806.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  there  was  one  to  each  770.  The  pre-eminence  of  Connec- 
ticut in  this  matter  has  continued  for  many  years  past. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  people  now  recognize  the  value  of  the  normal  school,  and  each  year  multiplies 
its  friends.  Its  results  have  turned  many  honest  opponents  to  warm  supporters.  The 
members  of  the  institute  class  and  many  others  remain  but  one  term.  Most  of  them 
had  been  previously  engaged  more  or  less  in  teaching.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
salaries  of  the  normal-school  teachers  be  increased. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  last  has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  this  important  institn- 
tion.    The  number  of  girls  now  in  the  school  is  nearly  80.    In  most  of  them  a  marked 
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improvement  is  noticed,  both  in  oondact  and  study.  Sixty  per  cent,  are  orphans.  In 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten  their  parents  had  been  criminals  or  intemperate.  Their  early 
anooiationa  and  surroundings  were  vicious  and  corrupting.  The  results  prove  the 
neceesiiy  of  such  an  institution. 

STATS  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  who  have  been  in  this  school  since  its  opening  is  1,811. 
Results  show  the  necessity*^  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  buildings.  The  school 
work  of  the^ear,  with  improved  rooms  and  additional  teachers,  has  been  unusually 
satisfactory.  Financially,  the  school  is  very  successful.  The  net  earnings  of  the  boys 
in  the  chair-shop  and  on  the  farm  were  about  $1*2,000  for  tbo  last  year.  This  does  not 
include  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops  and  the  various 
deportments  of  domestic  work.  While  some  of  the  boys  after  leaving  this  school  have 
retamed  to  evil  ways,  the  mr^ority  have  been  reformed,  and  the  success  of  the  school 
is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

THB  COKmSCTICUT  SOLDIBRS'  ORPHAN  HOME. 

There  have  been  68  children  in  the  Home  during  the  year.  The  branches  of  study 
are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and,  like  tkose  schools,  it  is  under  the 
sopervision  of  the  school  visitors,  receiving  its  share  of  the  public  money. 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES. 

Twen^  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  |3  per  week.  There  are  now  on  hand  63  applications  for  admission.  The  school 
has  been  prosperous  and  the  work  of  instruction  very  successful.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  1,000  imbeciles  iu  Connecticut,  and  it  is  urged  upon  the  State  to  make 
fhrther  provision  for  the  wants  of  this  class. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  was  long  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  now  not  only 
the  oldest,  but  the  most  truly  national.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  each  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  during  the  year  has  had  private  pupils  from  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  California.  Of  the  pupils  of  the  last  year,  the  State  of  Maine 
•appo-ted  59 ;  New  Hampshire,  22;  Vermont,  19;  Massachusetts,  109;  Rhode  Island, 
10;  Connecticut,  60.  Nearly  two  thousand  pupils  have  been  trained  in  this  institution 
during  the  last  fifty-six  years.  Instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  has  been 
ngnlarly  given  during  the  last  year  to  a  class  of  twenty-five  semi-mutes. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

This  school  has  never  tad  so  large  a  nnmber  of  scholars  as  during  the  present  year. 
Its  funds  are  gradually  increasing;  there  has  also  been  an  increase  iii  the  number  of 
professors,  and  the  library  and  various  collections  have  been  enlarged.  A  gift  of  £5,000 
has  been  received  from  an  English  lady,  for  the  chair  of  dynamic  or  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Mr.  Joseph  Sheffield  has  added  largely  to  his  previous  gifts  in  money,  and 
has  begnn  the  erection  of  a  second  building  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Its  estimated 
ooet,  aside  from  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  is  not  far  from  $100,000.  A  generous  ^ift 
has  been  made  by  Hon.  0.  F.  Winchester,  by  which  an  observatory  for  astronomical 
and  physical  researches  will  be  established  in  connection  with  Yale' College,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  be  shared  by  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGES. 

In  the  colleges  and  professional  seminaries  of  Connecticut  there  are  1,137  students, 
coming  from  thirty  dinerent  American  States  and  Territories  and  six  foreign  countries. 
There  are  in  colleges  791,  in  theological  schools  130,  and  in  other  professional  schools 
196.  Only  125  sons  of  Connecticut  are  reported  in  colleges  out  of  the  State.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  no  other  State  is  educating  so  large  a  number  of  college 
stadents. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  territorial  enlargement  of  the  school  district,  by  the  annexation  of  Fair  Haven, 
18  an  important  event  in  our  school  history,  and  increases  largely  the  number  of  pupils. 
Twenty  rooms  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  eighteen  of  which  have  been  occu- 
pied.   The  increase  of  seats,  however,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  increased  number  of 
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SUPERVISION. 

The  change  made  daring  the  year  in  the  system  of  sapervision  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  instruction  of  the  grammar  schools  has  been 
left  chiefly  to  a  female  teacher,  thus  leaving  the  principal  at  liberty  to  devote  himself 
to  the  duties  which  he  alone  can  perform,  not  only  in  his  own  school,  but  in  all  the 
schools  in  his  district.  The  new  vigor  infused  into  many  of  the  schools  fully  warrants 
a  continuance  of  this  arrangement. 

DKAWING. 

The  system  of  drawing,  commenced  several  years  since,  has  been  steadily  pnrsned 
with  most  satisfEMStory  results. 

The  upper  classes  in  the  grammar  school  have-  reached  the  higher  numbers  of  Bail's 
charts.  Steadiness  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  have  been  generally  noteworthy,  and 
in  many  cases  qnite  remarkable.  Professor  Bail  has  prepared  a  manual  for  teachers 
which  makes  the  method  of  teaching  so  plain  that  one  with  the  least  experience  will 
be  able  to  direct  a  class. 

EVBKINChSCHOOL. 

The  character  of  the  members  of  this  school  for  stability,  earnestness,  and  application 
to  their  studies  appears  to  improve  each  year.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  proficiency 
have  occurred.  One  man  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  when  he  began,  was  able  to  read  with  considerable  fluency  by  the  end  of  the 
term.  Daring  the  last  half  of  the  winter  session,  Professor  Bail  gave  (without  charge) 
a  course  of  lessons  in  drawing  to  the  young  men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  This 
is  the  fourth  series  he  has  given. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  this  school  was  opened,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness. 

The  number  of  cases  which,  under  former  regulations,  would  have  resulted  in  ''sus- 
pension ''  has  been  reduced  to  about  half  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  truancy  has  been  less  than  the  previous  year,  though  the  daily  attend- 
ance was  one  thousand  greater.  The  number  of  '^  subordinate  "  pupils  has  diminished. 
A  considerable  number  of  boys  out  of  employment  have  volnutarily  come  into  t^e 
school  and  improved  their  time,  and  many  who,  but  for  fear  of  arrest,  would  never 
have  been  seen  in  school,  have  attended  quite  regularly. 

HARTPORD. 

CONDnioN  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  truant  law  is 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  central  schools,  and  in  several  instances  officers 
have  been  sent  into  the  rural  districts  with  most  beneficial  effect. 

GERMAN. 

A  very  earnest  wish  exists  among  the  German  citizens  to  have  the  German  language 
made  one  of  the  regular  studies  in  the  larger  schools.  In  the  Brown  School,  Ger- 
man has  been  taught  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  with  very  gratifying  results. 
During  the  year  240  children,  92  of  whom  were  American  and  the  rest  German 
children  bom  in  this  country,  have  studied  German  in  this  school. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  by  the  town  for  the  expenses  of  an  evening- 
school.  A  second  school  is  entirely  supported  by  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers.  The  statistics 
of  these  schools  show  that  they  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance has  been  much  larger,  the  average  attendance  much  higher,  and  the  progress 
greater  than  ever  before.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  evening-schools 
would  be  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing. 
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MEBIDEN. 

TRUANCY  AJND  AB8BMTBBISM. 

The  Bebooi  vimtors  say  onr  schools  continae  to  saffer  from  irregular  attendance. 
Ebffdly  a  day  passes  in  wnioh  children  may  not  be  seen  patrolling  the  streets  in  school 
hooiBy  wasting  their  time  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  growth  of  those  crimes 
which  are  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  evil  companionship.  Excuses,  frivolous  and  self- 
eontfadictory,  are  offered  in  endless  profusion  and  apparent  variety,  but  most  of  them 
indicating  tne  same  feeling,  that  the  least  important  of  all  duties  that  may  devolve 
upon  chlfihood  is  regular  attendance  at  school. 

DRAwma. 

This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of  studies  nearly  two  years,  but  its 
progress  has  been  unsteaay  and  unsatisfactory.  The  inequality  of  teachere,  in  impart- 
ing instruction  in  this  department,  is  probably  greater  than  in  most  other  studies, 
because  lees  time  has  been  given  to  drawing,  inasmuch  as  this  has  not,  till  recently, 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  required  branches  of  school  study.  Miss  Loring  came  here 
last  year  and  visited  all  our  schools,  and  gave  a  course  of  practical  introductory  lessons 
in  drawine,  creating  considerable  enthusiasm  among  the  scholars.  In  Februaiy  of 
Uus  year,  Miss  Mary  J.  Dyer,  an  excellent  teacher  of  drawing,  visited  our  schools  and 
explained  the  Bartholomew  system  of  teaching  drawing.  In  order  to  make  drawing 
a  successful  study,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  competent  drawing-teacher 
to  give  instmction  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

SINGING. 

Singing  ia  taught  successfully  in  some  schools ;  in  others  there  are  great  deficiencies 
and  a  corresponding  want  of  interest.  It  is  so  because  many  of  our  teachers  are 
ignorant  of  singing  and  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  music.  We  are  convinced 
beyond  a  doubt  of  the  satisfactory  influence  of  music,  and  strongly  recommend  its 
farther  culture  in  every  schooL 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

The  evening-school  in  the  town-hall  met  sixty  evenings,  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The 
aggregate  attendance  was  75;  the  average,  50;  the  average  age  of  pupils  was  twenty 
years.  The  branches  taught  were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  all 
pupils ;  book-keeping  to  25,  English  grammar  to  5,  and  algebra  to  1.  Perfect  order 
characterized  the  school.  The  average  attendance  at  the  I'rattsville  evening-school 
was  25. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  board  say  in  regard  te  this  that  the  idea  should  constantly  be  kept  before  the 
ehild  that  attendance  on  the  school  is  not  to  cease  until  the  prescribed  course  shall  be 
finished,  and  that  this  is  just  as  important  as  to  remain  through  a  whole  term,  or  to 
be  faithful  in  attendance  during  a  single  day.  In  this  expectation  the  pupil  will  be 
le»  uneasy,  more  studious  and  obedient,  and  will  come  to  regard  education  as  the 
proper  business  of  youth. 

The  example,  once  set,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  others.  Our  schools  would 
thus  be  increased  in  dignity  and  excellence,  and  the  money  and  labor  expended  in  this 
fileld  would  produce  a  more  bountiful  harvest. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

The  board  renew  their  expressions  of  confldence  in  the  study  of  vocal  music  and 
drawing,  not  merely  as  accomplishments,  but  as  furnishing  a  part  of  education  that 
can  be  tamed  to  great  profit  in  after  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  past  year  has 
not  been  marked  vrith  much  success  in  the  study  of  music,  and  that  no  systematic  in- 
Btruction  has  been  given  in  drawing,  but  the  arrangements  now  made  for  the  ensuing 
year  promise  to  give  greater  opportunities  than  any  before  oflered  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  studies.  The  board  urge  parents  to  give  their  children  all  the  facilities  and 
encouraffement  possible  for  their  improvement  in  these  branches,  with  the  belief  that 
the  letaitB  will  afford  them  the  highest  gratification,  and  prove  to  be  of  great  vsAue, 
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NEW  LONDON. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  averajs^e  attendance  in  the  schools  has  been  continually  improving.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  during  the  present  year  to  note  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  education,  since  the  new  law  provides  a  penalty  for  parents  and  gaar diaus  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  regard  to  this  subject  the  school  visitor  says :  '*  In  a  former  report  I  suggested  the 
giving  of  oral  instruction  upon  subjects  other  than  those  of  the  text-books.  Some 
quite  successful  attempts  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  teacher  in  anv  such  course  of  instruction  are  to  awaken  the  percept- 
ive and  observing  faculties  of  the  children  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  valuable 
information  to  make  them  observant  and  intelligent. 

"The  teacher  must  be  fully  prepared  to  explain  the  topics  discussed  with  the  scholars, 
so  that  they  will  be  completely  understood.  Visible  objects  brought  in  by  the  scholars, 
or  pictures  of  objects,  should  be  made  use  of  as  much  as  possible.  Compositions  may 
be  written-  upon  the  subjects  by  the  older  scholars.  There  should  be  some  regular 
system  adopted  by  all  the  teachers. 

"  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  a  work  that  has  during 
the  year  been  put  into  nearly  all  the  school  libraries.  A  half-hour  each  week  may  be 
thus  employed  more  profitably  and  more  pleasantly  than  any  half-hour  now  given  to 
the  regular  studies." 

INSTITUTIONS. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  statistics  of  the  college  and  its  various  departments  will  be  found  in  their  ap- 
propriate tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  comprehended  under  four  divisions,  as  follows : 
the  faculty  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Under  the 
last-named  faculty  are  included  the  courses  for  graduate  instniction,  the  under-grad- 
uate  academical  department,  the  under-eraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  each  having  a  distinct  organization. 

The  instruction  of  graduate  and  special  students  having  become  a  marked  feature  of 
Yale  College,  the  following  summary  of  these  courses  of  instruction  is  taken  from  the 
last  catalogue : 

College  graduates,  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education,  are  received  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  attaiument  of  a  degree.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee,  designated  by  the  faculty,  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  students 
in  this  department.  Instruction  is  given  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  recitations  and 
by  oral  and  written  discussions,  partly  by  directing  courses  of  reading,  and  partly  by 
work  in  the  laboratories  and  with  instruments. 

The  fees  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  school  are  $150  per  annum ;  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  department,  |100  per  annum. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given  to  those  who,  having  already  taken  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  engage  as  students  in  this  department  for  not  less  than  two  years. 
A  satisfactory  examination  must  be  passed,  and  a  thesis  presented  which  must  give 
evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  studies  pursued.  A  good  knowledge  of  Latin, 
German,  and  trench  must  be  acquired. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  department  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

- » 
I. — Political  sdencef  history j  philosojyhyj  and  English  Uierature. 

President  Porter  will  instruct  in  psychology  and  philosophy,  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, and  in  ethics. 

Ex-President  Woolsey  will  instruct  in  special  cases  in  international  law. 

Professor  Hadley  will  cive  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  law. 

Professor  Wheeler  will  instruct  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  general  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Professor  Sumner  will  instruct  in  political  economy. 

LIr.  H.  A.  Beers  will  instruct  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  this  year  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  on  special  topica 
in  political  economy,  and  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  on  social  science.      ^ 
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U.—PhUology. 

Professor  Tbacber  will  give  instraotion  in  Latin  authors  not  usually  read  in  col- 
le<:e ;  and,  in  particular,  will  go  over  selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  special 
reference  to  early  Latin  forms,  constructions,  and  meters. 

Professor  Hadley  will  teach  the  structure  of  the  Greek  language,  as  viewed  in  the 
light  of  comparative  philology.  He  will  instruct  in  special  Greek  authors,  as  Pindar, 
Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  also,  in  Gothic  grammar  and  the  Bible 
version  of  Ullilas. 

Professor  WTiitney  will  instruct  in  the  first  year  in  the  general  principles  of  linguis- 
tic science,  and  in  the  second  year  in  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  He  will  also  teach  the  Sanskrit  language,  in  a  course  of  study  extending 
through  both  years. 

Professor  Packard  will  instruct  in  the  Greek  tragic  poets  and  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature. 

Mr.  Van  Name  will  teach  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages. 

Professor  Lounsbury  will  give  instruetion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  in  the 
early  forms  and  literature  of  English. 

Professor  Coe  will  teach  the  relations  of  the  modern  Romanic  languages,  especially 
the  French  to  the  Latin,  and  will  give  assistance  to  students  of  the  old  French  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

The  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages  may  be  pursued  under  Professor  Day,  of 
the  theological  department,  either  in  connection  with  his  regular  classes  or  otherwise. 

• 
III. — Mathematical  and  physical  science. 

For  the  instrnction  given  to  graduates  and  special  students  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  (see  college  catalogue,  pp.  61,  63.)  The  courses  there  specified  may  bo  variously 
combined  with  those  here  announced,  or  the  student  may  occupy  himself  in  either 
section  exclusively,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  plans. 

Professor  Loomis  will  teach  meteorology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  making  and 
reducing  of  meteorological  observations. 

Professor  Dana  will  instruct  in  crystallography. 

Professor  Newton  will  instruct,  the  first  year,  in  the  calculus,  in  analytic  statics,  and 
in  the  dynamics  of  a  particle ;  the  second  year  in  the  lunar  and  planetary  theories  and 
in  the  higher  geometry. 

Professor  Gibbs  will  instruct  in  the  laws  of  vibratory  and  undnlatory  motion,  with 
es|>ecial  reference  to  light  and  sound;  in  the  combination  of  observatious  by  the  method 
of  least  squares;  in  the  potential  function,  with  its  application  to  the  theories  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism ;  and  in  capillarity. 

Professor  A.  W.  Wright  will  instruct  in  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  with  practical 
iDstruction  in  the  management  of  apparatus. 

IV.— JRtw  arts. 

In  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  the  school  offers  a  systematic  conrsc  of  instruc- 
tion. It  affords  the  special  art  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  art,  and  combines  with  this  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and  philosophj-. 

Its  museum  contains  a  large  and  increasing  collection  of  cast's  and  paintings,  and 
the  collections  are  open  to  art  students,  for  purposes  of  art  study,  at  all  hours.  In 
connection  with  the  practical  instruction  of  the  school,  lectures  on"  the  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  history  of  art  will  be  delivered  in  regular  course  by  its  professors.  The  noble 
art  building  is  in  every  way  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  statement  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  of  the  alumni,  dated 
June  1,  1872,  shows  that  in  every  department  there  had  been  progress  during  the  year, 
and  also  that  in  addition  to  the  special  and  so  far  successful  efiort  making  by  the 
alumni  to  raise  the  "  Woolsey  fund,"  so  named  in  honor  of  ex-president  ThoodoVe  D. 
Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for  which  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  sought, 
and  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  of  the  college  in  all  its  departments, 
there  have  been  many  generous  special  gifts  to  the  various  departments. 

To  the  academical  department,  Mr.  Buchanan  Winthrop,  of  New  York,  of  the  class  of 
IBIO,  gave  $5,000  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  given  in  two  prizes  to  the 
menil>er3  of  the  junior  class  who,  at  the  annual  examination  to  be  held  in  the  third 
term  of  the  collegiate  year,  shall  exhibit  the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  six  months'  previous  notice  being  given  of  the  authors  required, 
which  shall  bo  chiefly  selected  from  those  not  used  in  the  college  course,  and  particu- 
lar attention  l»eing  paid  to  elegance  of  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry.  3Ir.  Morris  W.  Lyon,  of  New  York,  has  made  a  fourth  gift  of  81.000,  the  income  to 
ue  used  for  paying  tuition  of  indigent  students.  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  has  giVen  a  scholarship  fund,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  students  from  certain 
specified  towns  in  Connecticut. 
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The  chapel  food  has  been  increased  by  Beveral  generous  gifts  to  $80,000. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  received  toward  its  eodowment  fund  $151,800. 
Ill  acklitiou  to  this,  certain  ipfts  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  in  the  way  of  certain  spe^ 
cified  annual  income  for  Irom  one  to  five  years,  have  been  received,  amounting  to 
812,113.82,  and  also,  for  special  purposes,  $5,7a''KlO. 

The  Higgin  professorship,  included  in  the  endowment  fund,  was  endowed  with  $28,000 
by  Mrs.  Susan  K.  Higgin,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Higgin,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Louusbury,  of  Ovid,  New  York,  (Yale,  1859,)  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  Mr.  Oscar  D.  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  of  Hebron,  Maine,  (Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  1861,)  professor  of  metallurgy. 

Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield  has  begun  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  theological  department  has  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  separate  department  of  Yale  College.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  the 
erection  of  an  additional  building  similar  to  the  elegant  one  erected  two  years  since. 

A  small  but  beautiful  chapel  has  been  erected  and  finished,  at  an  expense  of  $27,234, 
the  whole  sum  contributed  by  Frederick  Marquand,  of  Southport,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Goodman,  a  colored  woman,  left  her  entire  property,  from  four  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  school,  to  aid  young  men  of  color  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  if  anv  such  desired;  if  no  colored  students  are  in  the  school, 
the  income  may  be  used  for  other  students. 

Valuable  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  the  library,  and  also  portraits  of 
three  deceased  professors,  Rev.  Drs.  Taylor,  Fitch,  and  GUiodrich. 

Ii!  the  law  department  the  faculty  has  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland.  New  courses  of  lectures  have  also  been  delivered  by  Ex-President 
Woolsey,  Hon.  Charles  McCurdy,  LL.  D.,  Professors  Hoppin,  Hadley,  Bacon,  and  Bailey, 
which  courses  are  to  form  hereafter  a  part  of  the  regular  scheme  of  instruction  in  the 
department.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  the  library  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  new  reports  and  the  completion  of  sets,  which  will  make  it  an  excellent  law 
library. 

The  college  library  has  received  additions  by  gift  of  1,234  volumes  and  4,860 
pamphlets,  and  by  purchase  of  1,224  volumes,  the  latter  mostly  from  the  sums 
specially  donated  for  particular  purchases  by  Professor  Salisbury,  (the  Salisbury 
oriental  collection,  %0  volumes,")  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  (340  volumes  tc 
the  department  of  classical  philology*.) 

The  class  of  1872  contributed  $2,000  as  a  class  fund  to  the  library,  and  two  young 
deceased  graduates  bequeathed,  one  $5,000,  the  other  $2,500. 

The  two  society  libraries  were  transferred  a  year  aeo  to  the  control  of  the  college 
library.    A  new  catalogue  is  being  prepared  and  printed  of  the  united  libraries. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  has  received  most  important  gifts,  especially  from 
the  Yale  exploring  expedition,  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  16^1  under  charge  of 
Professor  Marsh,  and,  like  that  of  the  previous  year,  composed  of  ten  recent  Yale 
graduates.  They  visited  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California.  Not  less 
than  15,000  specimens  of  fossil  vertebrate  remains  were  secured,  including  some 
seventy-five  undesoribed  species.  Large  collections  of  recent  animals  and  very 
valuable  ethnographical  specimens  were  also  obtained.  The  results  of  this  expe- 
dition may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing  a  gift  to  the  museum  of  not  less  than 
$40,000,  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  These  two  collections 
of  extinct  vertebrates  place  the  Yale  museum  in  this  respect  far  in  advance  of  any 
in  this  country. 

The  collection  in  osteology  has  been  enriched  by  more  than  200  skeletons  of  recent 
animals. 

A  valuable  series  of  fossil  animals  from  Greece  has  been  received  in  exehanffe  from 
the  University  of  Athens  through  Mr.  Robert  B.  Keep,  (Yale,  1865,)  late  United  States 
consul  at  the  Piraeus,  Greece.  A  valuable  series  of  vertebrate  fossils  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  been  presented  by  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dalles  City, 
Oregon.  Thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  specimens  have  been  added, 
of  which  only  2,275  were  by  purchase. 

In  archaeology  the  museum  has  been  enriched  by  important  acquisitions.  A  large 
collection  of  very  perfect  stone  implements  of  prehistoric  age  from  Scandinavia; 
1,200  Indian  stone  implements  from  Ohio;  vases,  statues,  images,  pottery,  and  stone- 
ware from  Central  America;  pottery  from  Peru,  and  Indian  implements  and  weapons 
from  Oregon  and  Alaska  comprise  some  of  the  articles.  In  all,  1,483  specimens  have 
been  added. 

In  zoology  the  Yale  museum  will  receive  a  complete  series  of  the  collections  in  the 
Atlantic  waters,  made  in  connection  with  Professor  Baird  and  his  party  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  to  some  15,000 specimens.  Many  specimensof 
bird.s,  animals,  insects,  and  reptiles  have  been  received  from  CaUfomia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa. 

In  the  school  of  fine  arts  the  chair  of  the  professorship  of  drawing  has  been 
endowed,  and  Professor  Joh     H   Niemeyer  has  been  elected  to  the  position.    The 
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"  Jaxres  collection"  of  old  Italian  paintings  has  been  pnrchased  for  the  school.  Many 
desirable  casts  have  been  obtained.  An  art  library  and  a  coUection  of  **  antotypes " 
are  very  mach  wanted  for  this  school. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  statement  from  which  the  above  facts  have  been 
compiled,  professorships  of  political  and  social  science,  of  German,  of  molecular 
physics,  of  political  economy,  have  been  founded  and  appointed.  A  fellowship  of 
$10,000  has  also  been  added. 

Finanoes  qf  ihe  college, 

[F^om  tbe  abstnot  of  the  treasoler's  report  for  the  financial  year  ended  May  31, 1873.] 

L — ^Funds  of  the  academical  department : 

1.  Six  endowed  professorships,  the  lowest  endowment  being  $6,500  and 

the  highest  $50,000 $133,376  72 

2.  Funds,  the  income  of  which  is  payable  as  prizes  or  scholarships 102, 932  44 

3.  Funds  for  the  increase  of  the  library 31,942  33 

4.  Bfiscellaneoas  fnuds 10,500  00 

5.  Accumulating  funds,  interest  of  which  is  not  available  at  present,  bat 

is  added  to  the  principal 70,626  38 

6l  General  fund,  income  available  for  any  purpose 371,275  3d 

Deduct  unproductive  real  estate 102,352  31 

Productive  portion  of  general  fhnd 268,923  07 

IL— Funds  of  ShefSeld  Scientific  School : 

General  and  special  funds $267,225  00 

IIL — Other  funds  of  philosophical  department : 

Professorships  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology 50, 000  00 

Professorship  of  botany 24,000  00 

IV. — ^Funds  of  theological  department : 

Five  endowed  professorships,  lowest  endowment  $10,000,  highest  $27, 049.45      97, 775  49 

General  fund 126,576  55 

Otlier  funds 82,099  47 

v.— Funds  of  medical  department : 

General  fkind 21,332  57 

In  the  academical  department  alone,  the  income  from  all  sources  for  the 

year  ending  May  13, 1872,  was 113,196  98 

The  expenditure  was 131,444  97 

Leaving  a  deficit  of 18,247  99 

The  savings,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  $25,853.55,  have  been  gradually  drawn 
upon,  so  that  there  is  no  further  surplus  left  in  the  treasury. 

WESLEYAN  UNIYRSSITT. 

This  institution  permits  students  not  desiring  to  enter  the  regular  departments  of 
the  college  to  take  select  conrses  of  study,  reciting  with  such  classes  as  their  qualifica- 
tioDS  permit.  They  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  an  extended  course  of  English 
study,  in  connection  with  Hebrew  or  the  modern  lan^ages.  They  are  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  discipline.  The  statistics  of  the  university  will  be  found  in  their  ap- 
propriate tables.  The  geological  cabinet  has  been  recently  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  Pkofessor  Ward's  casts  of  fossils. 

TRINITT  COLLEGE. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  college  for  a  public  park 
for  the  city  of  Hiurtford,  enabling  the  college  to  build  larger  buildings  on  a  new  site. 
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The  libraries  of  the  literary  aocieties  have  been  recently  added  to  the  college  library. 
The  reading-room  is  well  supplied  with  American  and  English  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

An  announcement  is  made  that,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course,  the 
professors  in  the  several  departments  assign  more  advanced  work  to  such  of  the  students 
in  each  class  as  prove  themselves  competent  therefor. 

BERKELEY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Middletown.  All  candidates  for  priests'  orders  with 
full  qualiiicationSy  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  are 
admitted. 

Tuition  is  free ;  so  also  are  the  rooms  in  the  school-building,  where  provision  is  made 
for  about  thirty  student^}.  Aid  is  extended  to  persons  who  need  it,  on  terms  made 
known  by  applying  to  the  dean. 

The  alumni  of  the  instUution,  from  1850  to  1671,  number  148. 

fitch's  home  for  soldiers'  orphans. 

This  institution,  located  at  Darien,  was  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Benjamin  Fitch, 
esq.  It  supports  and  iuHtructs  thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin, 
French,  and  algebra,  some  fifty  children.  The  Home  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  principal. 
A  few  day -scholars  are  received  from  families  in  the  town,  who  pay  a  small  tuition. 

A  gallery  of  fine  paintings,  many  of  them  by  the  best  European  artistsof  the  modem 
school,  collected  by  the  founder  when  in  Europe,  is  attached  to  this  institution. 

WHIPPLE  home  school  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

In  regard  to  this  institution,  the  secretary  of  the  bo«'ird  of  education  says:  "The 
family  school  of  the  Whipples,  in  Ledyard,  has  attained  great  success  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  by  articulation.  Jonathan  Whipple,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  principal, 
deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  successfiu  teacher  of  this  method  in  America. 
His  son,  a  deaf-mute,  is  a.  remarkable  illustration  of  his  father's  drill  and  the  value 
of  the  system.  The  grandson,  either  by  inheritance  or  culture,  seems  to  have  rare 
adaptation  for  this  work.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  the  governor 
to  contract  with  this  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  been  five  years 
residents  of  the  State,  under  the  same  general  conditions  as  were  already  required  for 
the  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes." 

DEATH  OF  REV.  H.  M.  COLTON. 

Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Colton,  A.  M.,  died  of  brain-fever  at  his  home  in  Middletown, 
June  2,  1872. 

He  was  born  at  Royalton,  New  York,  November  5,  1826;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1848;  studied  a  year  in  the  school  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  then  entered  the  theo- 
ogical  seminary,  and  graduated  1852;  ordained  pastor  Congregational  Church,  Wood- 
stock, near  the  close  of  1852;  established  a  classical  school  in  Middletown,  May,  1857, 
where  he  taught  eleven  years;  opened  the  "Yale  School  for  Boys"  in  New  York  City, 
September,  1868,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  until  prostrated  by  the  fatal 
disease. 

He  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  intellectual  ability  and  scholarly  cnltnre, 
four  generations  of  which  were  clergymen  and  graduates  of  Yale.  He  and  his  five 
brothers  were  directly  connected  with  the  college  for  twenty-eight  consecutive  years. 
An  enthusiastic,  receptive,  persevering  student  through  his  whole  life ;  acute,  thorough, 
and  logical  in  h\i*  investigations;  fearless  and  conscientious  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  a 
man  of  positive  convictipus  and  independent  character;  he  sought  by  constant  train- 
ing and  drill  to  induce  in  his  pupils  right  habits  of  mental  action,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  high  culture.  By  devoting  himself  to  the  personal  training  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  for  a  series  of  years,  he  hoped  to  contribute  his  share  toward  elevating 
the  scholarship  of  the  country. 

Ho  was  fond  of  social  intercourse,  and  delighted  in  athletic  sports.  K  his  pupils 
found  him  in  the  school-room  stimulating,  exacting,  impatient  of  idleness  and  decep- 
tion, and  intolerant  of  meanness,  they  knew  that  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the  river,  or  the 
play-ground,  ho  was  the  enthusiastic  yet  wise  leader,  the  genial  and  instructive  com- 
panion. The  beauty  of  his  life  in  the  home  circle,  his  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing, and  his  labors  for  the  ignorant  and  the  unfortunate,  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, when  one  naturally  amiable  and  generous  is  controlled  and  animated  by 
Christian  faith  and  love. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  P.  BRACE. 

John  Pierce  Brace,  A.  M.,  died  in  litchfield,  October  18, 1872.  He  gradnated  at  Wil- 
liams College  Id  1812,  with  high  honors  ;  was  fitted  thoroughly  in  the  studies  of  the 
three  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  could  have  entered  any  one  with 
honor;  was  learned  in  ancient  and  modem  history ;  in  mineralogy,  botany,  eiUomology, 
and  varioas  other  branches ;  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant. 
He  never  wrote  any  scientific  or  scholastic  work,  such  as  he  easily  might,  but  left  his 
record  and  work  in  the  minds  of  thonsauds  whom  he  educated,  and  who  still  love  his 
memory. 

Ajs  teacher  in  the  famous  Litchfield  Academy,  and  afterward  (1832)  as  principal  of 
the  Hartford  Female  Seminarj'-,  which,  under  bis' guidance,  became  equally  celebrated, 
be  trained  many  yoang  ladies  who  have  since  become  leading  womeu  in  society,  chari- 
ties, or  literature  thronghont  the  land.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  says:  "Mr. 
Brace  was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  inspiring  instructors  I  ever  knew." 

The  last  nine  years  he  spent  on  the  old  homestead,  in  Litchfield,  enjoying  the  treasures 
of  his  ample  library  and  the  society  of  friends. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HADLEY. 

In  the  comparatively  early  death  of  this  great  scholar  and  teacher,  not  only  Yale 
College,  bnt  American  scholarship,  suffers  loss. 

This  summary  of  his  life  and  works  is  taken  from  the  appreciative  notices  of  Presi- 
dent Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  and  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.: 

"  James  Hadley  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  Now  York,  March  30,  1821. 
His  father  was  at  the  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  flourishing  medical  college  at 
that  place.  At  seven  years  of  age,  young  Hadley  entered  the  academy  at  Fairfield, 
nnder  the  charge  of  Rev.  David  Chassel,  D.  D.,  and  continued  until  he  entered  Yale 
College.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was  afflicted  with  a  white  sv/elliug  upon  his 
knee,  the  result  of  a  casual  injury,  which  was  followed  by  a  year  and  a  half  of^  severe 
saffering,  and  disabled  him  for  life. 

"From  that  time  his  life  was  that  of  a  systematic  and  energetic  scholar.  He  did  not 
abandon  play.  Nothing  could  repress  the  exnberance  of  his  spirits  or  the  force  of 
his  bodily  activity.  He  soon  learned,  with  or  without  his  crutch,  to  perform  feats  of 
sarprising  agility.  But  his  papers  show  that  as  early  as  fourteen  ho  began  to  map 
o«it  the  work  of  his  days  and  weeks,  and  that  his  scheme  of  study  was  most  liberal  and 
involTcd  severe  effort.  He  edited  a  literary  newspaper,  furnishing  the  matter  for  en- 
tire numl>ers  himself,  and  writing  these  out  in  the  fair  chirography  which  he  acquired  by 
self-schooling.  These  papers  are  still  preserved,  and  abound  in  various  and  sprightly 
jenx  ^etprit  in  prose  and  verse,  on  topics  humorous  and  grave,  such  as  all  boys  delight 
in.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  picked  up  a  Hebrew  chrestomathy,  and,  with  some  help, 
taught  himself  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language.  At  about  this  age  he  occasion- 
ally heard  the  recitations  of  his  own  class,  and  the  scene  is  well  remembered  when  this 
slender  and  delicate  boy  sat  upon  the  knee  of  one  of  his  classmates  and  heard  the  les- 
son through.  None  of  us  can  doubt  that  he  heard  it  thoroughly  and  keenly,  and  boldly 
scrutinized  the  work  of  his  stalwart  associates.  A  little  later  Dr.  Chassel  made  him 
his  assistant  in  hearing  some  of  the  classes.  The  next  three  years  he  served  acceptably 
as  a  regularly  elected  assistant  in  the  school.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half  he 
entered  Yale  College.  *  *  *  He  applied  for  admission  to  the  junior  class. 
President  Woolsey  examined  him  in  Greek,  and  after  hearing  him  read  a  little  and 
asking  him  a  few  questions,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.  When  the  examination 
was  finished  he  told  him  that  he  conld  take  any  position  in  the  class  which  ho  might 
desire.  Little  did  he  think  at  that  hour  what  a  blessing  had  come  to  the  college  in 
this  modest  stranger  who  knocked  at  her  door  at  the  sixth  hour;  how  this  youth  should 
be  stimnlated  and  refreshed  by  his  own  example  and  scholarship,  and  take  the  torch 
of  Greek  and  other  learning  from  his  own  hand  to  transmit  it  new-trimmed  and  replen- 
ished to  another  generation,  so  that  when  he  should  die  he  himself  should  say  of  him, 
**  He  was  a  great  scholar,  great  for  any  part  of  the  world."  While  in  college,  he  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  almost  every  term ;  in  one  term  German,  in  another  Spanish,  in 
another  the  calculus,  in  another  Hebrew,  but  was  foremost  in  his  class,  which  gradu- 
ated in  1^2.  He  remained  a  year  as  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
mathematical  studies.  During  this  year  his  attention  was  drawn  to  certain  difficult 
problems  in  the  mathematical  journal  then  oonducted  by  Professor  Peirce,  of  Cam- 
bridge. These  problems  he  solved  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  distingnishcd  professor,  who  has  repeated  the  remark  more  than  once,  that  he  could 
not  forgive  Yale  College  for  making  the  man  professor  of  Greek  who  shonld  have  been 
the  first  mathematician  of  the  country.  The  year  following  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary,  and  remained  two  years,  except  that  from  September,  1844,  to  April,  1845,  he 
acted  as  tntor  in  Middlebury  College.  In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  in  this 
ooUege,  and  held  that  office  tiH  August,  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
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feasor  of  Greek.  In  Jul^,  1851,  when  President  Woolsey  resigned  the  professorship  of 
Greek,  he  was  elected  his  successor,  -and  was  married  the  13Ui  of  August.  In  1864  he 
was  called  to  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  hia  brother,  Professor  Henry  H.  Hadlej, 
a  man  of  kindred  genius,  whom  he  greatly  loved.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  prostrateid 
by  an  insidious  disease  which  required  release  from  all  active  service.  In  September, 
1866,  a  surgical  operation  became  necessary,  which  was  followed  by  long-coutinned 
debility.  In  January,  1868,  he  began  his  college  work  again,  perfectly  restored  as  he 
thought,  but  with  somewhat  lighter  labors.  Early  in  the  last  college  year  he  sufifered 
from  a  cold,  inducing  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  vocal  organs.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  suffered  from  a  similar  attack ;  but  he  regardea  it  as  temporary,  and  still 
insisted  that  his  constitutional  force  and  capacity  for  work  were  unabated.  A  few 
weeks  since  a  more  active  disease  assailed  him,  to  the  repeated  onsets  of  which  he  at 
last  yielded,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  November  14,  he  gently  breathed  awav  his  life. 
These  are  the  brief  records  of  a  most  honored  and  nseml  career,  in  which  has  been 
matured  and  manifested  a  character  of  marked  eminence  and  peculiarities. 

.''As  a  Kiwlar,  Professor  Hadley  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  acqoisitions. 
The  enumeration  of  the  many  languages  which  he  completely  mastered,  and  the  many 
others  with  which  he  was  more  or  less  familiar,  is  decisive  of  this.  In  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  he  was  an  adept.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  and  the  principal  mod- 
em languagues,  including  the  Swedish;  with  Arabic  and  Armenian;  with  several  Cel- 
tic languages,  as  Welch,  Gaelic,  and  Irish ;  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  different  forms 
of  the  Gothic.  Of  late  years  ne  has  given  special  and  continuous  attention  to  the 
sources  and  early  forms  of  the  English.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  devote 
a  few  weeks  to  the  special  study  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a  language  before 
unknown,  and  thus  appropriate  valuable  material  for  his  general  studies  in  comparative 
philology.  To  most  scholars  the  complete  mastery  of  a  single  language  is  the  work  of 
many  years  and  distinguishes  the  life.  To  it  every  other  study  is  auxiliary  at  least,  if 
not  secondary.  But  for  Professor  Hadley  to  acquire  a  language  was  so  easy,  and  the 
ends  for  which  he  studied  language  were  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  equally  at  home  in  many  tongues,  and  to  appropriate  from  many  others  all  that 
was  required  for  his  purposes.  In  respect  to  every  language  which  he  commenced,  he 
was  inclined,  however,  not  to  stop  with  the  amount  of  Knowledge  which  would  suffice 
for  any  immediate^ object,  but  to  proceed  to  the  mastery  of  whatever  could  be  known. 
We  hardly  need  add  that  in  this  extent  of  linguistic  study  he  was  uniformly  exact. 

'*  The  variety  of  his  knowledge  was  as  remarkable  as  its  extent.  He  was  not  only 
equally  at  home  in  several  languages,  each  of  a  different  family  and  type,  which 
in  itself  is  uncommon,  but  he  was  equally  master  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
some  of  tbem  remote  f^om.laugaage  and  philology.  lu  the  pure  mathematics  he  mul 
a  special  delight — being  as  a  learner  and  teacher  singularly  rapid  in  his  insight,  clear 
in  his  discriminations,  and  ingenious  in  invention.  At  an  early  period  of  his  pnblio 
life,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  question  whether  he  was  not  as  well 
fitted  for  this  science  as  for  philology.  In  the  multitude  of  his  linguistic  studies,  he 
never  abated  his  interest  in  the  mathematics,  and  never  forgot  any  problem  which  he 
had  mastered.  He  watched  with  close  and  interested  attention  the  progrcHs  of  mathe- 
matical physics,  and  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  decisive  movements  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  each  of  the  sciences  of  nature.  In  chronology  and  history  he 
was  sin^larly  pre-eminent.  This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  his  prevailing  tastee 
and  activities.  •*##•*# 

'^  Of  the  American  Oriental  Society  he  was  an  acknowledged  jpillar  fh)m  the  first, 
and  for  the  la«t  two  years  has  been  its  president.  In  the  Philological  Association  the 
variety  of  his  acquisitions  and  the  reach  and  sagacity  of  his  reflections  in  diverse 
spheres  were  most  conspicuous.  Whatever  paper  might  be  read,  whether  on  the 
Semitic  tongues  or  any  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  ancient  or  modem,  whether 
on  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  later  English,  whether  the  paper  concemed  matters  of  fact  or 
attempted  ambitious  and  fanciml  speculation,  whether  the  subject  was  known  to  have 
been  familiar  to  him  for  years,  or  seemed  remote  from  the  range  of  his  special  studies, 
whenever  Professor  Hadley  spoke,  he  spoke  with  authority,  aud  was  listened  to  with 
deference,  because  he  spoke  from  certain  knowledge  and  mature  thought.       *      •      • 

"  Variety  of  knowledge  does  not  always  indicate  breadth  of  mind.  Not  a  few  men 
have  extensive,  exact,  and  various  knowledge,  who  are  narrow-minded  men,  inasmuch 
as  their  well-grounded  positiveness  within  certain  spheres  seems  to  disqualify  them  from 
appreciating  the  facts  or  truths  which  lie  beyond.  Men  of  erudition  and  men  of  science 
are  equally  liable  to  this  consequence  of  si»ecial  studies,  even  when  such  studies  cover 
a  wide  range.  That  Professor  Hadley  was  in  every  sense  a  wide-minded  man  is  evident 
from  his  e<^ually  sagacious  comprehension  of  scientific  truth,  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  literary  perfection  and  beauty.  His  mind  responded  as  readily  to  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Faraday  as  to  the  refined  sentiment  and  the  finished  diction  of 
Tennyson.  His  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  most  recent  phases  and  produc- 
tions, including  the  best  works  of  fiction,  was  exhaustive.  In  critical  judgment,  exact 
memory,  and  appreciative  enjoyment  of  modem  English  writers,  he  was  surpassed  by 
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few  to  whom  literature  is  a  specialty.  His  powers  of  poetic  composition  were  of  uo 
mean  order.  His  jadgment  on  questions  of  common  life,  and  his  sympathies  with  men 
of  humble  acquisitions,  both  illustrated  the  same  breadth  of  character.  His  knowledge 
of  the  many-sided  and  many-shaded  tendencies  of  modem  speculation,  as  well  as  of  the 
^ve  questions  of  theological  truth  and  practical  duty,  and  his  wise  and  well-con- 
sidered conclusions  in  regard  to  these  topics,  were  all  significant  of  the  same.  His  ca- 
Eicity  to  decide  upon  the  proprieties  of  controversial  discussion  and  his  selection  of 
licitous  diction  were  equally  conspicuous.  •  • .  •  *  • 

^^  Had  Professor  Hadley  been  brought  in  contact  or  comparison  with  European  philolo- 
gists he  would  have  taken  rank  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  generation.  We  infer 
this  from  -what  we  know  of  the  acqmsitions  and  works  of  philologists,  living  and  dead, 
from  his  unquestioned  competoncy  to  appreciate  and  criticise  these  works,  and  from 
the  honor  which  be  leceivod  from  those  American  scholars  who  have  achieved  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  •  •••*»#  # 

"  Professor  Hadley,  moreover,  did  not  follow  the  German  method  of  introducing  him- 
self to  the  world  of  scholars.  He  wrote  no  book  for  many  years,  and  his  grammar  is 
avowedly  based  upon  that  of  Professor  Geor^  Curtius.  Brief  essays  and  papers,  how- 
ever able,  do  not  readily  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  readers.  Professor  Hadley, 
hke  many  of  the  scholars  of  England,  preferred  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  he 
desired  to  possess,  rather  than  to  recast  it  for  the  few  English-speaking  readers  who 
were  scarcely  advanced  enough  to  receive  it.  Moreover,  he  was  so  pressed  w^ith  his 
duties  in  training  his  classes  in  elementary  Greek,  and  now  and  then  directing  the  re- 
searches of  a  more  advanced  pupil,  that  for  years  he  had  not  the  leisnre  to  write  a 
treatise.  •  *••••••• 

**  Much  was  expected  from  him  in  the  work  of  revising  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
he  applied  his  hand  in  a  few  pencilings  as  the  last  work  of  his  life.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  his  scholarly  in- 
sight, his  candid  and  comprehensive  Judgment,  and  his  mastery  of  compact  and  lucid 
diction.  The  suggestions  which  he  would  have  made  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
would  have  testifiMl  to  the  scholars  of  the  Old  World  that  at  least  one  great  scholar 
and  critic  had  been  furnished  by  the  New. 

*^  The  special  field  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  fame  has  been  as  an  instructor.  In 
this  field  he  has  expended  his  best  energies  for  others,  and  impressed  himself  strongly 
and  permanently  upon  many  thousands  of  young  men.  This  was  his  chosen  field,  not 
merdy  because  he  was  distinctly  called  to  it  as  the  appointed  work  of  his  life  which 
he  accepted  as  laid  upon  himself  by  his  great  task-master,  but  because  he  embraced  it 
as  the  noblest  calling  to  which  he  might  aspire.  The  remark  has  often  been  made— 
what  a  pity  and  what  a  waste  that  a  man  like  Professor  Hadley,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  country,  should  be  doomed  to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  successive 
fpeshmen  classes,  when,  if  things  were  as  they  should  be,  he  might  have  expended  the 
treasures  of  his  wisdom  upon  a  few  appreciative  students,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
making  fresh  acquisitions.  Not  so  judged  Professor  Hadley,  dearly  as  he  would  have 
prized  the  leisure,  and  heartily  as  he  would  havo  enjoyed  the  appreciative  sympathy 
and  the  forward  zeal  of  maturer  scholars.  He  knew  the  needs  of  young  students  and 
the  defects  of  their  elementary  training  too  well ;  he  estimated  the  power  of  his  own 
personal  faithfulness  and  influence  too  justly  to  be  willing  to  forego  this  opportunity 
of  Bsefnlness  as  lon^  as  his  strength  would  allow  him  to  do  elementary  work.  It  was 
a  great  thing  for  this  college  that  year  after  year,  so  long  as  he  was  the  only  professor 
of  Greek,  so  many  young  men  in  the  first  term  of  their  college  life  were  brought  in 
contact  with  a  teacher  of  such  splendid  gifts  and  such  exemplary  thoroughness ;  a 
teacher  who,  though  he  might  seem  hard  and  exacting  at  first,  was  soon  seen  to  be  no 
oiore  rigid  than  the  truth  of  the  science  which  he  taught,  and  in  whom  the  most 
exemplary  fairness  was  always  conspicuous;  a  teacher  who  was  himself  a  copious 
fountain  of  exact  knowledge,  and  whose  dealings  with  his  pupils  exemplified  the 
imperial  attractions  of  impartial  justice.  As  these  pupils  knew  him  better  from  week 
to  week,  their  impressions  of  his  wholesome  rigor  faaed  away,  and  lovo  and  honor  took 
their  place.  When  they  came  a  second  and  a  third  term  under  his  instructions,  those 
whose  esteem  was  worth  possessing  honored  him  as  all  ingenuous  and  earnest  souls 
honor  gentle  wisdom.  The  few  who,  from  time  to  time,  enioyed  his  special  intimacy 
by  reason  of  their  advanced  studies,  sat  at  his  feet  witu  admiration  and  delight. 
Among  these  were  some  of  our  most  eminent  philologists,  who  weep  with  tears  which 
they  would  not  restrain,  that  he  who  was  to  them  both  brother  and  friend  is  snatched 
from  their  sight. 

*'  Not  only  nave  his  fidelity  and  patience  been  most  useful  to  his  pupils,  but  thev  have 
been  wholesome  in  their  indirect  bearing  upon  his  fellow-instructors,  who  could  not 
but  be  reproved  by  his  exemplary  thoroughness,  if  they  were  not  inspired  bv  his 
unselfishness.  Directly  and  indirectly  they  have  taught  the  graduates  of^this  college 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  for  this  generation,  that  in  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, patiently  and  skillfully  to  teach  the  elemento  oi  knowledge  is  a  service  to  which 
distinguished  genius  and  learning  may  be  wisely  and  honorably  devoted,  and  that  to 
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disdain  such  service,  or  to  seek  to  escape  it,  may  indicate  a  spirit  which  is  as  snper- 
ticial  as  it  is  selfisli.  Professor  Hadley  gave  the  sanction  of  his  example  most  fully  to 
the  precept,  *  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant/  In  this  he 
showed  both  his  greatness  and  his  goodness.  *         .      *  *  * 

"  He  was  a  practiced  stndent  of  history ;  he  was  a  consummate  philologist.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  most  learned  and  the;  most  acute  of  the 
modern  antagonists  of  Christianity.  He  had  been  a  stndent  of  theology,  and  was  at 
home  among  the  speculative  objections  of  those  who  would  assert  or  insinuate  that 
no  sensible  man,  who  is  abreast  with  modern  thinking,  can  accept  the  supernatural 
Christ  of  the  Christian  history.  I  shall  never  forget,  on  an  occasion  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  an  argument  for  his  revisal,  how  emphatically  and  positively  he  assented 
to  the  position  taken,  that  modern  criticism  must  force  the  historic  student  to  say : 
The  Christian  history  is  ,!;enuine  or,  at  least,  enough  of  it  to  oblige  the  critic  to  accept 
the  alternative  that  the  Christ  of  history,  if  not  supernatural! y  commissioned,  was 
either  a  conscious  deceiver  or  romantically  self-deceived.  •  #  • 

"The  loss  is  indeed  irreparable.  None  can  feel  this  more  sensitively  and  bitterly 
than  myself,  in  the  manifold  responsibilities  to  which  I  have  been  called.  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  as  well,  who  feel  as  keenly  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  our 
ci-rcle  has  ueen  taken  from  the  sphere  of  activity  which  we  had  hoped  he  might  fill  for 
a  score  of  years.  It  will  be  long  before  we  for^t  him,  or  cease  to  remember  him  with 
tender  and  reverent  affection.  He  has  been  with  us  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a 
student  and  instructor.  His  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  among  all  those  which  this 
college  has  enrolled  upon  its  annals.  M^y  his  example  and  spirit  remain  with  us  for 
another  generation  |  »  »  *  *  •  • 

"  Such  a  loss  is  not  one  to  be  passed  with  a  brief  word  of  notice.  Professor  Hadley 
was  one  of  the  very  foremost  men  in  this  community,  of  whom  it  had  most  occasion  to 
be  proud,  and  whom  it  has  most  reason  to  mourn ;  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
intellectual  men  of  the  time.  In  the  departments  where  his  strength  lay  he  has  not 
left  his  equal  in  the  whole  land,  or  anywhere  among  people  of  English  speech.  In 
every  branch  of  mental  labor  to  which  be  had  turned  bis  attention  he  excelled.  In 
mathematics,  which  was  the  first  subject  of  his  college  teaching,  (at  Middlebury,)  he 
showed  abilities  which  would  have  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  mathematicians:  his 
studies  in  Roman  law  bore  fruit  in  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  given  with  the  high 
approval  of  educators  here  and  at  Hjirvard,  and  had  been  made  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  our  law  school;  and  he  was  under  engagement  to  discuss  the  foundations  of 
jurisprudence  in  one  of  the  other  schools  of  post-graduate  study.  But  upon  philology  he 
had  concentrated  most  of  his  labor,  and  here  he  was  without  a  rival  among  Americans, 
His  range  of  study  was  of  the  widest.  Outride  the  ordinary  circle  of  the  classical 
and  moilem  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Armenian  were  among 
those  which  he  had  acquired ;  in  Hebrew,  especially,  he  was  a  profound  scholar.  And 
these  were  with  him  no  merely  nominal  and  barren  acquisitions.  He  was  master  of 
the  methods  and  the  main  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  he  brought  all  his 
varied  learning  to  bear  upon  any  point  in  language  that  he  would  discuss,  with  a  facil- 
ity and  philosophic  power  peculiarly  his  own.  He  had  a  most  capacious,  retentive,  and 
ready  memory,  in  both  great  and  small;  nothing  he  had  once  put  away  seemed  ever  to 
become  lost  or  mislaid.  Nor  were  his  critical  sagacity  and  his  coolness  and  soundness 
of  judgment  less  conspicuous;  no  man's  opinion  on  a  doubtful  or  controverted  matter 
could  carry  greater  weight  with  those  who  knew  him.  All  this  richness  of  learning 
and  power  of  mind  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  specialty,  the  teaching  of  Greek.  Ir 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  many  other  excellent  works  of  its  class  to  say  that  his  Greek 
grammar  was  the  best  and  greatest  ever  produced  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
As  an  instructor,  he  won  the  deep  respect  and  affection,  oft«n  the  reverence,  of  those 
who  came  under  his  care;  and  not  more  for  his  extraordinary  scholarship  than  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  real  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.         #         *         • 

"  The  loss  to  the  public  of  such  a  teacher  and  thinker,  cut  off  in  the  very  fullness  of 
his  manhood,  is  great  indeed ;  to  the  college  it  is  immense  and  irreparable.  He  was  a 
main  support  and  ornament  of  the  institution  to  which  his  labors  had  been  given  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  #  *  •  *  • 

"In  connection  with  the  schools  of  post-graduate  study,  to  which  he  was  more  and 
more  devoting  himself,  he  seemed  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  and  higher  sphere  of 
work,  which  would  give  his  ability  and  acquirements  a  scope  worthy  of  them ;  and 
there  was  not  a  university  in  the  world  that  might  not  have  envied  Yale  its  Greek  pro- 
fessor. Ho  will  be  hardly  less  missed  in  the  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
a  vice-president,  and  at  whose  meetings  his  voice  was  heard  among  the  oftenest  and 
listened  to  with  the  mast  respect;  and  in  the  Oriental  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
for  two  years  the  president.'* 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  andpopfulation,-^lu  1870  Connecticut  waa  the  twenty-fifth  State  in  population,  hav- 
ing 537,454  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles,  an  averaf^eof  113.15  persons 
xo  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  527,549  whites,  9,668  colored,  235  In- 
dians, and  2  Chinese.  Of  these  423,815  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  113,639 
were  foreig:n-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  344,254  whites,  6,091  colored, 
and  153  Indians  were  born  within  its  limits,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  12,443  were 
bom  in  Germany,  70,630  in  Ireland,  and  13,001  in  Enpjland. 

Sokool  attendaHce, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  99,663  persons 
attended  school  throughout  the  State,  and  of  these  4,282  were  foreign-born.  The  white 
male  scholars  nnmbered  50,696,  and  the  white' female  scholars  47,792,  an  aggregate  of 
9H,488  white  scholarB.  Tho  colored  male  scholars  numbered  580,  and  the  colored 
female  scholars  564,  an  aggregate  colored  attendance  of  1,144 ;  14  Indian  males  and 
17  females  (an  aggregate  of  31)  also  attended  school. 

lUitenUeB. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  te 
write  was  29,616,  (including  28  Indians,)  and  of  these  23,933  were  foreign-born. 

Jge,  »er.  and  moe  of  illiterates.— Of  2,530  white  illiteratijs  reported,  from.  10  to  15  years 
of  age,  1,339  were  males  and  1,191  females;  there  were  2,710  white  illiterates,  between 
tho  ages  of  15  and  21,  and  of  these  1,266  were  males  and  1,444  were  females ;  of  22,673 
white  illiterates,  21  years  old  and  over,  8,990  were  males  and  13,683  were  females, 
making  an  aggregate  of  27,313  white  illiterates  for  the  State.  Of  131  colored  illit- 
erates reported',  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  69  were  males  and  62  were  females ; 
of  213  colored  illiterates  reported,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21,  83  were  males  and 
130  were  females;  of  1,331  colored  illiterates,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  627  were 
males  and  704  were  females;  giving  an  aggregate  of  1,675  colored  illiterates  for  the 
State.  Of  the  28  Indian  illiterates,  2  females  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  2 
males  and  2  females  between  15  and  21,  7  males  and  15  females,  21  years  old  and  over. 
Educatioruil  in^Waiion*.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
camber  of  educational  institutions  was  1,917,  having  695  male  and  2,231  female  teachers 
to  instruct  their  51, .307  male  and  47,314  female  pupils. 

AtHount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  -income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  |1,856,279,  of  which  |140,887  were  derived  from  einlowment,  ^1,227,889 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $487,503  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  sdtools. — The  income  appertaining  to  tho  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools,  for  educating  their  88,449  pupils,  was ^1,426,846, 
of  which  sum  $409  were  derived  from  endowment,  f  1,216,789  from  taxation  and  public 
fonds,  and  $209,648  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — The  three  colleges  reported,  with  their  46  teachers  and  765  pupils,  had  a 
total  income. of  $134,643. 

Private  schools. — The  265  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools,  with  4.30  teachers,  7,292 
paptls,  possessed  a  total  income  of  $164,220,  from  endowment,  tuition,  and  other  sources. 
Libraries. — The  libraries  of  the  State  were,  public  63,  containing  285,937  volumes ;  no 
letnni  of  the  private  libraries  was  made. 

The  press. — The  71  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
203,725  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  17,454,740  copies. 

Churches, — The  826  church  organizations  repoited  in  the  State  possessed  902  edifices 
with  338.7:^5  sittings,  and  the  chnvch  property  was  valued  at  813,428,109. 

Pauperigm. — The  paupers  rejwrted  numbered  1,705,  of  whom  1,123  were  native  whites, 
114  nativo  colored,  and  468  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year  ended 
June  1,  1570,  and  430  persons  were  in  prisou,  June  1,  of  whom  278  were  native  and 
152  foreign. 

Jge  and  sex  of  population,— Of  tho  total  population  of  Connecticut,  69,807  males  and 
(59,155  females  (138,9<i2  aggregate)  were  from  5  to  17  years  of  ago,  (inclusive.)  Tho 
number  of  p€r:MUS  10  years  old  and  over  was  425,896,  of  whom  209,120  were  males  and 
216.776  were  females. 

Occupations.— Of  these  ages,  159,460  males  and  33,961  females  (193,421  in  all)  were 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  Of  these  193,421  occupied  persons,  43,653  were  enijagcd 
ia  agricultural  pursuits,  38,704  in  professional  and  personal  services,  24,720  in  tracloaud 
transportation, and  86,344  in  mauufa<:tuL'cs  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  xcorking  population. — Of  tho.  193,421  employed  persons,  3,657  males  and 
1,993  females  (5,650  in  all)  were  betwet^u  the  ages  of  10  and  15 ;  144,239  males  and 
31.014  females  (175,253  in  all)  were  between  the  agts  of  16  and  59;  and  11,564  males 
and  954  females  (a  total  of  12,518  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  upward. 

MEMBEKS  OF  THE  STATE  COAED  OF  EDUCATIOX. 

Ex  officio. 
His  exM^Dency  Manhall  Jewell,  Hartford.  Ilia  honor  Morris  Tylcrr-Jscw  Ha^n. 
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By  appointment  of  general  aeacmbly. 


George  M.  Woodraff,  Litohf  eld. 
Elielia  Carpenter,  Hartford. 


Thomas  A.  Thatcher,  New  Haven. 
William  H.  Potter,  Mystic  Biver. 


Secretary  of  hoard, 
Birdsey  Giant  Xorthrop,  New  Haven. 

CTrr  SCHOOL  officers. 


City. 

Name. 

Title. 

Hartford 

Bev.  C.  B.  Fisher 

Acting  visitor. 
City  saperintendent. 
Acting  visitors. 
Aoting  visitor. 
Acting  visitor. 

New  Haven 

Ariel  Parrieh •. 

Wftterbnry 

C.  B.  Merrill  and  C.  F.  ElUott. . . 
J.  W.  Cnuv 

Norwich 

Mlddletown 

Bev.C.H.Fay 
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]>EI.A1¥ARE. 

This  State  still  lemains  withont  a  saperintendent  of  education,  and  there  is  no  State 
official  report  of  any  matters  connected  with  edncation,  except  the  auditor's  statomeiit, 
printed  in  the  jonmid  of  the  house,  which  gives  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the 
achool-fonds  to  the  several  school  districts.  This  distribution  is  still  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1830.  The  legislature  meeting  but  once  in  two  years,  the  latest 
published  statement  is  for  the  year  1870 ;  but  as  there  is  little  variation  in  the  number 
of  school  districts,  or  the  income  arising  from  the  fund,  the  statements  are  substan- 
tially the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  auditor,  in  his  report  of  the  distribution  for  1870,  evidently  did  not  regard  his 
aeooont  aa  being  of  any  general  interest,  as  he  refrains  from  giving  any  totals,  so  that, 
whoever  wishes  to  ascertain  the  facts,  must  laboriously  add  up  the  columns  of  figures 
extending  over  many  pages  of  the  report. 

The  school  laws  of  the  State^  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871,  leaves  to  each  school  district  full 
and  entire  control  of  the  edncatin|;  of  the  children  of  the  district ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  a  miuimnm  amount  ot  school  tax,  or  contribution,  as  it  is  called,  must  be 
voted  by  the  district,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  receive  its  quota  of  the  Stato  school- 
fond.  All  other  matters  relating  to  the  schools  are  left  absolutely  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  who*  have  a  school  or  do  without  one,  as  thev  choose,  the  effect 
being,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  progressive  friends  of  public-school  edncation  in  the 
State,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  standard  of  education  is  low  and  the  interest 
in  scliools  small,  there  is  no  possibility  of  improvement,  as  there  is  no  way  of  increaii- 
io<r  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  having  better  schools;  so  that,  while  Wilmington, 
a  growing  city,  is  making  rapid  advances  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  free  public 
pchools,  and  while  the  same  is  true  of  other  towns  and  communities,  still  many 
of  the  rural  school  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  State  show  little  or  no  improve- 
ment daring  the  past  thirty  years.  The  ratio  of  representation  being  also  based 
upon  the  census  of  1830,  and  being  equally  divided  among  the  three  counties  of 
tbe  State,  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  direct  influence  upon  the  general  legislation 
of  the  Stato  by  the  citizens  of  any  one  county,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  New  Castle  County,  which  inclndes  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
ltd  representation  in  the  State  legislature  remains  as  established  forty  years  ago.  Any 
immcMliato  improvement  in  the  general  State  laws  or  Hystem  of  edncation  seems,  there- 
forc^  improbable.  The  city  of  Wilmington,  having  procured  a  charter  for  a  board  of 
education  two  years  ago,  has  been  rapidly  developing  and  perfecting  its  system  of 
pnbljc  schools. 

THE  SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  school-fund  of  the  State  is  derived  from  the  income  arising  from  the  investment 
of  Delaware's  share  of  the  *' surplus  revenue''  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  th^ 
several  States,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  certain  State  fets 
and  licenses. 

Tbe  auditor's  report  in  1871  gives  the  following  statistics  for  1870 : 

In  New  Castle  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution S84, 639  78 

Received  from  State  school-fund 110,142  15 

Number  of  districts 91 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 150 

Number  of  scholars 7,522 

lu  Kent  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution - .  - .  |19, 987  25 

Received  from  State  school-fund $8,499  57 

Number  of  districts 115 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 96 

Number  of  months  in  operation 800  months  and  27  days. 

Number  of  scholars '. 5,044 

In  Sussex  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution $9, 740  13 

Received  from  State  school-fund $11,500  20 

Number  of  districte 177 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 156 

Number  of  months  in  operation 648  months  and  22  days. 

Number  of  scholars 6, 452 
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WILMINGTON. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  PRB6IDEMT  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Tho  followlDg  extracts  are  from  tbe  report  of  Dr.  Willium  R.  Bullock,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  presented  to  the  board  March  25,  1872 : 

"Gentlemen  :  With  the  termination  of  my  appointment  as  presiding  officer  recurs 
tlie  duty  of  presenting  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  present  board. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

"  The  number  of  school-houses  is  fourteen,  the  same  as  at  the  last  report. 

**  The  number  of  seats  in  all  tho  buildings  is  4,268,  bein^  an  increase  of  418 ;  of  tbese, 
the  number  of  seats  in  the  granuuar  schools  is  862,  and  in  the  primary  schools  3,406. 
The  increased  number  of  seats  is  due  to  the  greater  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
new  building  No.  1.  The  room  in  the  old  building,  formerly  occupied  by  school  No.  1, 
lias  remained  vacant  since  the  removal  of  the  school. 

"  Tho  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  is  3,503 ;  of  these,  566  are 
in  the  grammar  schools  and  2,937  in  tho  primary  schools. 

''  The  following  statement  will  afibrd  an  idea  of  the  ages  of  tbe  children  attending 
ftchool — correct  for  the  time  at  which  the  inquiry  was  made : 

**  From  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  (inclusive,)  2,813  ;  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years, 
(inclusive,)  550 ;  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  (inclusive,)  72. 

**  The  largest  monthly  average  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  (October)  was 
8,678,  and  tue  smallest  monthly  average  for  all  the  schools  (June)  was  3,305. 

*^  Tho  average  percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  90.  For  the  ^am- 
mar  schools  the  average  percentage  of  attendance  was  94,  and  for  the  primary 
schools  89. 

^^  The  need  of  more  ample  school  accommodation  in  the  sonthem  and  southwestern 
I)art8  of  the  city  continues  as  at  the  last  report.  The  board  has  not,  however,  been  un- 
mindful of  these  requirements,  and  has  purchased  a  lot  in  tho  Second  ward,  south  of 
tlio  Christiana,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  A  building  committee  is  charged 
with  the  provision  of  a  plan  for  a  building  to  be  erected  thereon.  A  suitable  location 
in  tho  southwestern  part  of  the  city  has  been  carefully  sought  for,  but  as  yet  without 
definite  result.  This  subject  will  remain  an  important  one  in  charge  of  the  succeed- 
ing boai-d. 

*'  The  new  school-house  No.  1,  on  French  street,  was  occupied  on  tho  9th  of  October, 
1S71.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $28,208.10,  and  the  cost  of  furniture  and  ap 
p.iratus  $2,409.20;  all  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  authorized  by 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session.  This  building,  as  the  most  recent  and  largest  of  our 
school  edifices,  has  attracted  general  interest.  It  was  sought  to  combine  in  it  as  many 
of  tho  advantages  which  experience  has  suggested  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  its 
occupants  and  tho  convenience  and  facility  of  conducting  tho  exercises  as  a  doe  regard 
to  economy' would  allow.  Tho  furniture  has  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
durability,  comfort,  and  sightliness.  The  number  of  8eat«  provided  is  546.  The  lower 
lloor  is  occupied  by  a  xirimary  school  for  girls,  the  second  by  a  grammar  school  for 
girls,  and  the  third  by  a  grammar  school  for  boys.  Apartments  in  the  front  of  the 
building  afibrd  a  repository  for  the  books  and  stationery  belonging  to  the  board  and  a 
convenient  office  for  the  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

^'  That  the  board  might  be  informed  at  all  times  of  the  literary  status  of  the  children 
under  its  charge,  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  This 
could  not  be  efi'ected  without  establishing  a  definite  system  of  instruction  for  all  the 
fcchools.  A  programme  of  study  was  to  be  made  out,  demanding  careful  thought  and 
experience,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  while  carrying  forward  the  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  best  known  methods  and  the  requirements  of  the  pupils.  This 
bchcdulo  of  study  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers.  . 

"  Uniformity  of  studies  involves,  of  course,  uniformity  in  the  books  and  apparatus  of 
teaching  used  iu  tho  schools. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  attendance  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  of  time  lost  by  late- 
ness, or  absence  from  sickness  or  other  causes,  can  be  had  only  by  a  detailed  and  sys- 
tematic record,  made  up  from  reports  furnished  by  all  the  schools.  Tho  forms  for  these 
reports,  and  the  school  records  to  correspond,  were  to  bo  made  out  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  monthly  reports  of  tho  superintendent  to  the  board  are  the  evidence  of  the 
successful  working  of  this  arrangement. 

**  Besides  the  attendance  report,  statements  are  rendered  quarterly  of  the  property 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and  of  its  condition. 
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TEACUERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

'^As  the  succew  of  the  school  xoDst  depend  upon  the  teacher,  the  improyemcnt  of 
teachers  in  scholarship  and  in  the  art  of  instruction  han  also  received  especial  attcutioo. 
A  teucheni'  institute  and  a  normal  school  were  early  established  and  have  continued 
in  successfnl  operation. 

*^  In  the  former,  metl^Dds  of  teaching  are  discussed  in  a  familiar  manner;  questions  in 
great  variety  are  propoeed  and  answered,  and  essays  are  read  on  educational  subjects. 

'^  In  the  normal  school,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  further  prosecution  of  study  in 
whatever  branches  may  be  desired  by  those  who  attend  it. 

"  The  institute  is  attended  by  all  of  the  teachers,  and  the  normal  school  by  a  consider- 
able number. 

'^  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  institute  and  normal  school  ore  already  ap- 
parent in  the  school-rooms  of  those  who  attend  them  :  better  order,  greater  iuterest 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  greater  vivacity  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

^'  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools  has  there 
been  so  great  a  desire  and  effort  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tiou  of  the  teachers^ 

METHOD  OF  APPOINTING    TEACHERS. 

"That  the  schools,  and  the  community  through  them,  should  not  suffer  froin  the  slack- 
ness of  teachers,  the  board  very  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  them.  It  is  plain  that,  apart  from  moral  fitness,  scholarship  and 
aptuess  in  teaching  and  discipline  are  the  proper  criteria  in  the  selection  of  t-cachers. 
It  is  accordingly  ordered  that  re-appointments  shall  be  made  only  after  cxamioation 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules.  Thus  the  studious  and  energetic  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  position  to  which  honest  effort  and  merit  entitle  tbem. 

•*  The  nnmbzr  of  candidates  examined  for  the  position  of  teachers  during  the  past  year 
is  seventy-seven.  Of  these  thirty-one  passed  and  eighteen  were  appointed.  Of  those 
appointed  twelve  were  from  our  own  city  and  six  from  other  places. 

"When  teaching  is  looked  to  as  a  profession,  it  is  the  most  mistaken  economy  to  enter 
upon  it  without  a  bioa<l  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  the  future.  This 
premature  action  may  cause  many  to  remain  in  the  primary  departments  and  leave 
few  to  rise  to  honorable  and  useful  positions  in  the  more  advanced  grades.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  competitive  examinations,  co-operating  with  the  institute  and  normal  school, 
will  elevate  the  character  of  instruction  in  all  our  schools. 

BOYS*  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

"The  new  grammar-school  for  boys  in  school -house  No.  1,  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bamum)  as  principal,  is  another  new  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  board.  This  school,  which  is  progressing  favorably,  is  expected  to  afford,  and 
does  afford,  an  opportunity  for  study  iu  departments  beyond  the  scope  of  instructiou 
in  th(>  other  schools  for  boys.  In  it  may  now  be  pursued  a  course  equal  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  most  private  academies,  while  it  is  capable  of  meetiug  an^'  requirements 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it  hereafter. 

girls'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

"The  excellent  condition  of  the  girls'  grammar-school  in  school-house  No.  4,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Miller,  also  calls  for  a  moment's  attention.  The  studies  of  the  iirst 
division  of  this  school  are  of  a  grade  equal  to  that  adopted  in  many  girls'  high  schools 
and  normal  schools  in  our  country.  I  would  mention,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
next  boanl,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pupils  under  a  single  teacher  in  this  divis- 
ion is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  schools. 

"  I  feel  that  we  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  responsibility  laid  upon  our  superin- 
tendent in  arranging  the  details  of  the  changes  desired  by  the  board,  and  the  labor  and 
attention  required  to  execute  them,  and  desire  that  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
may  hkt  upheld  by  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  board  in  the  proper  execution 
of  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 

"  On  the  28tb  of  Mvenber,  1 854,  a  permanent  organization  of  citizens  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  night-school,  which  had  for  some  time  prcviouH  been  in 
operation.  From  the  above  date  until  h;st  fall  the  association  had  continued  in  oper- 
ation, quietly  but  usefully  conducting  through  &?ery  winter  a  schop^  which,bas  boe? 
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nameronsly  attended  by  yonng  men  whose  daily  pnrsnits  debarred  them  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools.  The  expenses  of  the  night-school  were  defrayed  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  benevolent  citizens,  aided  by  a  small  charge  made  to  each 
pupil,  and  by  a  yearly  contribution  from  the  board  of  public  education. 

"  Tlie  teachers  had  at  all  times  been  mainly  derived  from  the  corps  of  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  aided  by  the  personal  attendance  and  assistance  of  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  ranks  of  the  generous  contributors  have,  however,  been  thinned  by 
death,  while  age,  infirmity,  and  pressing  occupations  have  lessened  the  number  of  act- 
ive i^articipants  from  among  the  members.  It  was,  therefore,  highly  opportune  that 
during  the  past  winter  a  proposition  should  have  originated  in  the  board  to  establish 
night-schools  in  difterent  sections  of  the  city,  and  to  assume  the  control  of  the  one 
which  had  been  so  long  in  operation. 

*^  With  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  especially  its  manufacturing  interests,  increases 
rapidly  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  night-school  would  prove  a  blessing,  and  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  the  board  of  public  education  should  extend  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  means  and  its  organization. 

"  Of  the  night-school  association  the  board  has  always  been  the  generous  ally,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  more  powerful  and  efficient  as  its  successor  in  its  field  of  labor. 
Four  night-schools,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee,  have  been  conduct'Cd  for 
varying  periods  during  the  past  winter.  They  were  held  respectively  in  the  basement 
of  the  Wilmington  Institute,  Pusoy  &  Scott's  building,  (corner  of  Third  and  Tatnall 
streets,)  Phcenix  engine-bouse,  (comer  of  Twelfth  and  King  streets,)  and  Madley  Chapel, 
(south  of  the  Christiana.)  It  is  proper  also  to  recognize  in  this  place  the  generosity 
which  placed  all  of  these  buildin|»  free  of  expense  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 

'^  The  committee  report  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  night-schools  as  275. 

Total  estimated  expense $685  40 

Cash  received  for  use  of  books 259  25 

Cost  per  pupil,  (approximative) 2  49 

*^  The  pupils  manifested  much  interest  in  all  efforts  to  improve  their  minds,  and  the 
teachers  deserve  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duties. 

"•  The  cost  of  tuitionfor  each  pupil,  calculated  upon  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  our 
schools  at  the  present  time,  and  including  cost  ot  books,  fuel,  repairs,  interest,  &,c.,ha8 
been  for  the  past  year  $12.77.  The  cost  of  tuition  simply,  including  books,  $9.80 ;  cost 
to  each  pupil  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  $2.97.  Total  value  of  city  school  property,  as 
estimated  by  the  treasurer,  $173,395.20." 

Dr.  Bullock,  from  pressure  of  private  business,  declined  a  re-election  to  the  board. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  new  board  of  public  education  elected  Colonel  Arthur  H.  Grimshaw  presidenti 
and  Joseph  L.  Kilgore,  esq.,  secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

When  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  was  first  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  he  waa 
required,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent,  to  act  as  principal  of  school  No.  1, 
and  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  As  the  members  of  the  board  gradually 
realized  the  importance  and  the  amount  of  the  work  devolving  upon  the  superintend- 
ent, they  have  relieved  him  from  all  other  cares,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  incident  to  his  position. 

NEW  PRIMARY-SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

During  the  year  the  new  school-building  south  of  the  Christiana,  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Bullock's  report,  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for  use  January  30,  18Tti. 
This  is  a  primary  school,  and  will  accommodate  300  pupils.    This  increases  the  uum- 
*ber  of  public  schools  to  15. 

INCREASE  OF  TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

On  December  9, 1872,  the  board  voted  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grade  of 
teachers,  the  salary  of  22  being  raised  from  $300  per  annum  to  $360,  and  that  of  9  from 
$330  to  $360.  The  question  of  increasing  other  salaries  was  postponed  for  future  cou- 
siderution. 

The  Saturday  normal  school  has  had  an  average  weekly  attendance  during  the  year 
of  33  teachers,  the  whole  number  enrolled  being  63.  The  interest  and  attendance  arc 
increasing. 
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SCHOOL  NO.  1.— SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES. 

When  the  girls'  school  No.  1  was  moved  to  the  new  building  in  French  street,  in 
October,  1871,  a  boys'  department  was  added,  and  the  number  of  teachers  increased 
from  2  to  9.  The  school  possesses  new  and  well-selected  apparatus  for  illustrating 
physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  was  delivered  during  the 
winter  by  Colonel  A.  H.  Grimshaw,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  a  series 
of  lectures  npou  botany  was  given  in  the  spring  by  William  Canby,  esq. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^. 

During  the  past  year  Bartholomew's  system  of  free-hand  drawing  has  been  taught 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington. 

MUSIC. 

Lessons  in  vocal  music  have  also  been  siven  on  one  day  in  the  week  at  each  school, 
by  Itfr.  J.  N.  Clemmer,  who  has  received  nx>m  each  scholar  one  cent  a  week  as  compen- 
sation. The  board  have  non  yet  decided  to  place  vocal  music  upon  the  list  of  regular 
studies,  and  have  made  no  provision  for  it  other  than  having  permitted  Mr.  Clemmer 
to  teach  in  this  way  the  past  few  months. 

FRIZES  OFFERED  TO  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Three  prizes  in  each  school,  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  were  offered  to  the  scholars' 
in  the  girls'  grammar  school  and  in  the  boys'  grammar  school.  The  value  of  these 
are  $20,  $18,  and  $12.  They  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  are  to  be 
given,  for  three  years,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Heald  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Seidel,  citizens  of  Wilmington. 

The  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  city  has  been  most  gratifying  during  the 
past  year. 

DOVER. 

The  academy  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  decided  last  year  to  build 
at  Dover,  npou  land  given  by  some  of  the  citizens,  has  not  yet  been  built,  but  the  pur- 
pose is  still  held,  and  $35,000  of  the  proposed  $100,000  have  alreadv  been  subscritMdd. 
A  meeting  in  regard  to  it  is  now  to  be  held,  and  a  cnarter  is  to  be  asked  from  the  legis- 
lature this  winter ;  the  trustees  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  building  during  the 
coming  year. 

NEW  CASTLE. 

A  brief  account  of  the  common  lands  left  by  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  to  the  town 
of  New  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  its  inhabitants,  was  given  in  the 
report  for  1871. 

The  statement  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  Castle  common  lands,  from  March  25, 
1871,  to  March  25,  1872,  shows  an  annual  income  of  about  $10,000,  with  direct  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes  during  the  year  ended  March  25, 1872,  of  $3,175. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Delaware  College  at  Newark  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  college 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

There  are  quit^  a  number  of  chartered  academies,  and  of  private,  select,  and  classical 
schools  in  the  State ;  indeed,  except  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Wilmiugton,  there  is 
little  other  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the  State  to  obtain  any  training  above  that 
of  the  district  schools. 

The  list  of  such  of  these  academies  and  private  schools  as  have  been  obtained  will 
be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of  institutions  of  secondary  instruction. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  DELAWARE. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  colored  children  by  either  the  State  or  town 
authorities. 

A  benevolent  society,  called  "  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement 
and  Education  of  the  Colored  People,"  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilmington,  has 
been  for  the  past  few  years  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  blacks  to  obtain  schools  for  their 
children.  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  1872  has  been  pre- 
pared for  this  report  by  the  eflacient  actuary  of  the  society.  Miss  Abbie  Peckham,  of 
Wilniington. 
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STATEMENT. 

■  The  withdrawal  of  assistance  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Washington,  as  well  aa 
by  the  friends  of  general  education,  (including  a  donation,  continned  for  some  years, 
from  the  patrons  of  the  cause  in  England,)  has  been  felt  seriously  in  carrying  on 
our  work  for  the  past  two  years.  Almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  the  sources  from 
which  our  income  had  hitherto  been  drawn,  we  have  been  obliged  to  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  localities  where  schools  already  existed,  or  have  since  been  estab- 
lished, for  their  pecuniary  support.  We  have,  however,  received  an  appropriation  from 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  through  the  board  of  public  education,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000, 
duringl872. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  past  year,  eighteen  schools,  including  the  Howard  School  at  Wilmington, 
have  been  under  the  supervision  of  this  association.  They  were  located  as  follows : 
Wilmington,  Seaford,  Smyrna,  Christiana,  Odessa,  Milford,  Laurel,  Now  Castle,  Mil- 
ton, Newark,  Summit  Bridge,  Mount  Pleasant,  Dutch  Neck,  Slaughter  Neck,  Frederica, 
Fieldsborough,  Middletou,  and  Concord. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  varied  in  different  localities  from  two  to  nine  and  one- 
half  months,  according  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  people  and  their  interest 
in  education. 

Twenty-one  teachers  were  employed,  all  females  except  one,  and  all  colored  except 
the  principal  of  the  Howard  School  in  Wilmington. 

WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  aided  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  provided  a  supply  of  suitable 
school-books  at  cost  prices,  and  paid  toward  the  salaries  of  teachers,  outside  of  Wil- 
mington, sums  varying  from  $3  to  $8  per  month,  according  to  the  need  of  schools  at 
different  localities.  In  Wilmington,  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  Howard  School 
have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  association. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARS 

In  the  month  of  January,  1872,  the  total  enrollment  in  all  our  schools  was  984,  and 
the  average  attendance  858. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  824  were  reading  and  spelling,  756  writing,  445  studying 
arithmetic,  445  geography,  63  grammar,  and  only  160  were  in  the  alphabet  and  primer. 

Estimating  the  changes  which  have  occurred  on  onr  rolls,  we  find  that  about  l,50i> 
different  pupils  have  been  taught  in  our  schools  the  past  year. 

Of  this  number,  about  two-thirds  were  males,  and  nearly  one-half  were  over  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Except  in  a  single  case,  the  actuary  has  visited  each  school  at  least  once  during  the 
term.    Those  most  convenient  have  beeu  seen  more  frequently. 

The  amount  collected  and  expended  by  the  association  for  teachers'  and  actuary's 
salaries,  rent  of  office,  purchase  of  school-books,  &c.,  has  been  about  $2,^00. 

The  amount  collected  and  expended  by  the  colored  people  for  the  board  and  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  the  purchase  of  school-books,  has  been  about  $2,400,  which  dues  not 
include  incidental  expenses  of  fuel,  repairs  on  school-houses,  &c. ;  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being  over  $5,000. 

INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  SCHOOLS  SHOWN  BY  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  colored  people  have  manifested  an  increased  willingness  and  ability  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  their  schools,  the  amounts  voluntarily  contributed  by  them  toward  the 
salaries  of  teachers  having  shown  a  gradual  increase.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
association's  labors  in  1867,  they  paid  nothing  toward  salaries,  and  in  some  cases  not 
the  teachers'  board.  They  now,  in  all  cases,  pay  the  board  and  part  of  the  salary,  their 
contributions  having  risen  from  a  range  of  $6  to  $9  per  school  per  month  in  1870-'71, 
to  a  present  range  of  $6  to  $15. 

Throughout  the  State  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  work 
exhibited  by  the  white  people.  This  is  evident  from  the  more  friendly  feeling  mani- 
fi>sted  toward  our  teachers,  and  by  an  increased  disposition  to  assist  the  colored  people 
in  securing  their  portion  of  the  funds  necessary. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Delaware  was  the  thirty-fourth  State  in  population, 
having   125,015   inhabitants   within  an  area  of  2,120  square  mile.<i,  an  average  of 
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58.97  persons  to  tbo  square  mile.  This  population  cooRisted  of  102,221  whites  and 
22,794  colored.  Of  theee  115,879  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  9,136  were 
foreign-boro.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  74,540  white  and  20,214  colored 
pencinrt  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,142  were  born 
in  Germany,  1,421  in  England,  and  5,907  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  19,965  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  205  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 9,862  and  the  females  8,908,  (an  aggregate  of  18,770  white  scholars.)  The  col- 
ored male  scholars  were  663,  and  the  female  532,  (an  aggregate  of  1,195.) 

lUiieracy.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  23,100;  of  these  2,469  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  aexy  and  race  of  Uliteratee, — Of  1,878  white  illiterates  reported,  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  1.045  were  males  and  833  weie  females;  1,370  illiterate  whites  between  the 
Bf^  of  15  to  21  (inclusive)  were  reported,  and  of  these  718  were  males  and  652 
were  females;  of  8,032  illiterate  whites  reported,  21  years  old  and  over,  3,466 
were  males  and  4,566  were  females.  Of  1,785  colored  illiterates,  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  925  were  males  and  860  were  females ;  of  2,065  colored  illiterates,  15  to  21  years 
old.  1,054  were  females  and  1,011  were  females ;  and  of  7,970  colored  adult  illiterates, 
3,7^  were  males  and  4,205  \vere  females. 

Educa^onal  institutione, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
Dumber  of  educational  institutions  was  375,  having  147  male  and  363  female  teachers^ 
(total,  510  teachers,)  and  a  total  of  19,575  pupils,  9,093  males  and  10,482  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institntions  was  $212,712,  of  which  $120,429  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
foods,  and  $92,283  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  echools.^The  326  public  schools,  with  3b8  teachers,  (107  male  and  281  female,) 
possessed  an  income  of  $127,729  for  the  education  of  their  16,835  pupils,  (7,694  male 
and  9,141  female,)  of  which  income  $120,429  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
foods,  and  $7,300  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colkgee. — The  two  colleges  reported,  with  their  15  teachers  (7  male  and  8  female) 
and  137  scholars,  (17  male  and  120  female,)  had  a  total  income  of  $18,350,  derived 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  9  academies,  with  48  teachers  (25  male  and  23  female)  and  722 
pnpits,  (463  male  and  259  female,)  had  a  total  income  of  $35,200,  derived  irom  tuition 
aod  other  sources. 

Frirate  schools. — The  14  private  (day  and  boarrling)  schools,  with  24  teachers  (4  male 
and  20  female)  and  482  scholars,  (223  male  and  259  female,)  had  a  total  iucomo  of 
$11,572,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAbriries. — There  were  252  public  libraries,  containing  92,275  volumes,  and  22t 
private  libraries  containing  91,148  volumes,  making  a  total  of  473  libraries,' con taiu- 
iogl83,42:i  volomes. 

The  press. — The  17  periodicals  issned  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  20,860  copies, 
sad  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,607,840  copies. 

Churdkes. — Of  the  267  church  orgauizations  reported,  252  had  edifices  with  87,899 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at$l,8;^3,950. 

Pauperism. — Four  hnndred  and  tifty-three  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  223  were 
native  whites,  180  colored,  (native,)  and  50  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  66  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  13  were  native  whites.  44  colored 
natives,  and  9  were  foreigners ;  145  criminals  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

A^and  sez  of  populaUon.—Oi'  the  total  po))nlation  of  Delaware,  39,807  persons  were 
from  5  to  17  years  old,  (inclusive;)  of  tbeso  20,185  were  males  and  19,622  females ; 
92,586  persons  were  10  years  old  and  over,  and  of  these  46,274  were  males,  and  46,312 
females. 

Occupations. — Forty  thonsaud  three  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  of  these  ages 
(31,306  males  and  6,007  females)  were  engaged  in  various  occupations;  15,907  males 
aod  66  females  (15,973  persons)  wero  engaged  iu  agricultural  pursuits ;  11,389  pei-sous 
(6,615  males  and  4,774  females)  in  professional  and  personal  services;  3,347  males  and 
90  females  in  trade  and  transportation ;  and  9,514  persons  (8,437  males  and  1,077 
females)  in  manufactures  aud  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  tbese  40,313  employed  persons  (2,181  males  and 
1,231  females)  a  total  of  3,412  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  59,  inclusive,  aud  2^575 
persons  (2,323  males  and  252  females)  were  60  years  old  aud  over. 
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FI.ORIBA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Charles  Beecoer,  State  sttperintendent  of  pablic  InBtmction,  for  the  year 

ended  September  30, 1871.] 

PROGRESS  OF  FREB  SCHOODS. 

The  year  between  September  30, 1870,  and  October  1, 1871,  may  be  described  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  year  of  proj^ess,  in  spite  of  checks  and  hinderances.  The  system  of  free 
schools  on  its  adoption  tfaie  previous  year  appeared,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase,  then 
superiotendent,  "  to  have  reconciled,  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  South,  the  extreme  views  of  conflicting  parties  and  interests." 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Instead  of  fifteen  counties  that  failed  the  year  previous  to  levy  a  school  tax,  we  have 
to  report  but  four.  Instead  of  thirteen  counties  wanting  organized  boards  of  pablic 
instruction,  we  have  only  one.  Instead  of  eleven  counties  wanting  superintendents, 
all  but  two  are  now  supplied.  Instead  of  250  schools,  with  7,500  pupils,  we  report  331 
schools,  with  14,000  pupils.  Such  an  advance  would  be  creditable  in  a  year  when 
circumstances  were  favorable;  much  more,  occurring  in  a  year  wl'ien  such  serious 
causes  of  hinderance  existed. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  regard  to  taxation  for  schools  has  been 
praiseworthy.  Although  the  law  limited  the  rate  of  taxation  to  one  mill,  several 
counties  assessed  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills,  and  the  people  paid  cheerfnllj.  Al- 
though the  subject  of  taxation  has  been  misunderstood,  though  financial  embarrass- 
ment, losses,  and  impoverishment  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  community,  yet 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  returns  from  the  several 
counties  are  incomplete. 

SCHOOL  TAXATION  AND  REVENUE. 

The  amount  collected  is  shown  to  be  about  82^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  assessed. 
Allowing  the  same  rate  of  loss  in  collecting  the  State  tax  of  one  mill,  or  17^  per  cent., 
we  have  $28,516.43  as  the  approximate  amount.  Adding  this  to  the  amount  raised  by 
the  counties,  we  have  a  total  of  $70,284.07  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
(icbools.  In  addition  t«  this,  much  has  been  done  to  aid  the  work  by  private  contri- 
butions among  the  patrons,  of  which  our  reiiorts  are  very  meager.  In  eight  counties 
the  sum  of  $8,777  has  been  thus  given,  over  and  above  the  taxation — eiUier  in  land, 
rents,  board  of  teachers,  or  money. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  youth  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  is  62,869.  The 
number  enrolled  in  schools  is  14,000.  Four-fifths,  nearly,  of  those  between  4  and  21 
remain  as  yet  unreached  by  the  system.  lu  a  State  like  Florida,  however,  the  proper 
school  age  would  be  between  5  and  17.  On  this  basis  the  proportion  enrolled  in  schools 
would  probably  be  much  greater,  and  considering  the  newness  of  the  system,  the 
sparseness  of  the  population,  aiid  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  it  is  encouraging 
to  have  already  reached  with  the  benefits  of  education  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  the  spectacle  of  four-fifths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  growing 
up  in  ignorance  should  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  demonstrate  to  all  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  interest  on  the  school- 
fund. 

LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL— TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

The  average  duration  of  schools  has  been  four  and  two-thirds  months.  The  average 
salary  of  teachers,  $30  per  month. 

SEMINARIES. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  now  in 
operation,  especially  of  the  East  and  West  Florida  seminaries,  now  so  ably  conducted 
by  experienced  instructors,  and  numerously  attended.    We  are  compelled/hpwever,  to 
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defer  these  until  onr  next  report.  The  attention  of  the  lej^islatnre  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  seminary  at  Tallahassee  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Leon  County  hoard  of 
public  iustructiou,  while  the  other,  at  Gainesville,  is  independent  of  the  State  system. 
It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  when  the  West  Florida  seminary  closed,  previous  to  plac- 
ing itself  under  the  county  board  of  public  instruction,  the  trustees  were  unable, 
from  causes  beyond  their  control,  to  pay  the  instructors'  salaries.  Much  inconveu- 
ience  and  suffering  have  been  the  result,  to  a  corps  of  teachers  of  high  character,  who 
had  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them.  It  is  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  pay  these  claims  in  full. 

SCHOOL  LAW,  WITH  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

The  school  law,  as  a  whole,  has  worked  well,  and  has  commended  itself  increasingly 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  A  few  slight  amendments  have  been  suggested  as  de- 
sirable to  obviate  defects  and  perfect  the  system. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  county  boards  of  public  instruction  be  limited  to  three 
members.  Thus  their  efficiency  will  be  increased  and  expeuse  diminished.  2.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  census  of  youth  be  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  once 
in  five  years.  This  will  fall  in  with  the  regular  duties  of  the  superintendent,  leading 
him  to  a  more  thorough  visitation  of  the  county,  and  will  diminish  the  expense,  while 
givios  more  reliable  results.  3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  be  re- 
qnireS  to  report  quarterly  all  fines  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  case  of 
neglect  or  refusal,  be  made  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  whole  amount. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Great  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used.  The 
regulations  provided  for  the  use  of  a  graded  series  of  text- books,  but  the  trouble  has 
Ix'en  that  many  familvQB  were  too  poor  to  provide  their  children  with  suitable  books. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  pupils  bring  to  school  a  most  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion. There  is  no  uniformity  observable  in  the  use  of  any  work,  except  perhaps  Web- 
eters  Elementary  Spelling-Book.  The  question  arises  whether,  in  this  condition  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  furnish  the  text-books  for  the  use  of 
pupils  in  need  of  such  aid,  leaving  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  furnish  their  owu 
b<M»ks. 

The  following  additional  facts  are  from  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Beechcr, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872: 

INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  SCHOOLS. 

"  During  the  past  year  many  circumstances  have  existed  unfavorable  to  the  progress 
of  education.  The  failure  of  the  crops,  the  imperfect  collection  of  revenue,  the  inade- 
quacy of  legislative  appropriations,  the  excitement  of  the  presidential  and  State  elec- 
tKins,  with  other  causes  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  have  tended  in. some  degree  to 
f  nibarrass  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  common  schools. 

•*  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  system,  and  of  the  increasing  hold  it 
is  gaining  upon  the  popular  mind,  that,  in  spite  of 'these  obstacles,  a  manifest  advance 
b;i8  been  made,  both  in  the  number  of  schools,  the  aggregate  of  pupils,  and  in  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

"  In  my  last  report,  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  State  was  given  at  331.  The 
i»>tab]i6hment  of  113  additional  schools  raises  this  number  to  444,  an  rncrense  of  more 
than  one-third.  The  aggregate  of  pupils  has  also  increased  from  14,000  to  1G,*258.  The 
ratio  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  last  3'ear  was  about  one-fifth  of  the 
youth  between  4  and  21.  This  year  it  is  over  one-fourth.  If  it  is  saddening  to  reflect 
that  three- fourths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  are  yet  unreached  by  the  educational 
sy.>«tero,  it  is  surely  encouraging  to  know  that  the  ratio  is  so  rapidly  changing.  A  sim- 
ilar rate  of  increase,  could  it  bo  secured,  would  in  less  than  twenty  years  enroll  every 
child  in  the  State  in  the  public  schools. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

"The  interest  on  the  common-school  fund  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $15,784.r)3.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  warrants  for  this 
amount  have  realized.  If  60  cents  on  the  dollar  be  taken  as  the  probable  average 
T«lae,  the  amount  would  be  89,470.80.  From  the  extremely  defective  character  of  the 
itetoms,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  precision  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
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several  counties.    Inclading  the  one  mill  constitatioual  tax  the  amount  may  bo  eetli- 

mated  at  about #75,000  00 

Add  to  this  private  contribatious,  about 10, 000  00 

Received  from  the  Peabody  fund 7,350  00 

Interest  on  school-fund 9,470  80 

And  the  total  amount  is 101,820  80 


"This  divided  among  all  the  children  of  the  State  is  at  the  rate  of  (1.64  per  head. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

"The  aid  derived  from  the  Peabody  fund  is  of  peculiar  value,  becanse  it  is  so  distrib- 
uted iis  to  sustain  schools  for  about  ten  months  in  places  where  they  become  models 
of  wliat  good  schools  ought  to  be.    The  following  is  a  list  of  places  so  benefited : 

Saint  Augustine |1,300 

Tallahassee 1,000 

Gainesville 1,000 

Key  West 1,000 

Monticello 700 

Peusacola 600 

Lake  City 500 

Tampa 1 450 

Quiucy 300 

Ocala 300 

Appalaohicola *200 

7,350 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

"On  the  20th  day  of  March,  1872,  in  accordance  with  the  law  establishing  the  Florida 
State  Agricultural  College,  approved  February  17, 1872,  Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  Hon.  J. 
T.  Walls,  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham,  Hon.  Robert  Meacham,  Hon.  John  Varnum,  and  J.  S. 
Adams,  of  the  corporators  named  in  said  act  and  constituting  a  majority  thereof,  as- 
sembled in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  the  capitol,  at 
Tallahassee,  and  perlected  the  organization  of  said  corporation  by  electing  officers  as 
follows : 

**  Hon.  Charles  Beecher  was  chosen  president,  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  J.  S.  Adams  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  IS.  Adams,  John  Yar- 
num,  Robert  Meacham,  J.  T.  Walls,  and  Peter  Knowles  were  chosen  to  serve  as  au  ex- 
ecutive committee." 

EAST  FLORIDA  STATE  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  comprises  three  departments— primary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate. 
Tuition  in  all  the  departments  is  free.  The  male  department  is  arranged  with  a  view 
of  giving  young  men  a  practical  education,  and  preparing  them  to  enter  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  or  junior  class  in  any  college  or  university. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sixth  report  of  the  agent  of  the  fund  contains  the  following  with  regard  to 
Florida  :  "  The  public-schoolsystem  of  this  State,  during  the  three  years  of  its  history, 
ha'i  ha4l  unusual  ditBoulties  to  contend  with.  The  simple  fact  that  it  survives  these 
hinderances,  and  oven  makes  steady  advances,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  excellence  as 
well  Jis  vitality.  The  number  of  pupils  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  it  was  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  counties  which  failed  to  levy  a  school  tax  is  only  four,  whereas 
it  wiis  liiteeu  the  year  before.  Some  counties  taxed  themselves  two  or  three  times  as 
much  :i8  the  law  required,  yet  there  was  no  complaint.  The  total  aniount  of  taxes 
actually  collected  was  a  little  over  $70,000.  Besides  this,  about  $60,000  interest  on  the 
echool-i'iind  have  been  nominally  distributed  to  the  counties,  but  it  was  in  the  Stato 
bonds,  which  are  worth  only  33  cents  on  the  dollar. 

^^Atteudance.^Tbe  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  67,869,  of  whom  a  little  rooro 
than  one-lifth  arc  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  average  length  of  these  schools, 
331  in  number,  is  4f  months. 

"  PJxpenditu7-e8.—Dnr\ufr  the  past  year  something  over  $7,000  was  expended  from  the 
fund  ill  aiding  the  schools  of  twelve  cities  and  towns." 

The  superintendent  of  Key  West  writes:  "The  schools  have  done  mnch  toward 
eradicating  the  prejudice  formerly  existing  among  the  better  classes  against  the  sys- 


tem of  free  schools." 
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WASHJKGTON  COUNTY. 

A  letter  from  W.  Lumpkin  Rii1y>  of  VemoTi,  Washin^on  Coonty,  coutains  tho  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  education  in  that  county  : 

"The  board  of  pablic  instrnction  for  this  county  was  organized  in  July,  18C9,  and  a 
oonnty  soperintendent  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  officer  traveled  over  the 
county  and  reported  sixteen  sites  where  schools  could  be  located.  The  board  then 
attempted  to  start  schools  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Chase,  then  State  superin- 
tendent. It  however  proved  impracticable,  until  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
annoanced  that  they  would  raise  money  to  pay  one-half  the  tuition  for  the  first  three 
months,  leaving  tho  patrons  to  pay  the  other  half.  The  next  impediment  was  a  want 
of  teachers,  (something  yet  needed.)  About  half  the  schools  in  the  county  started 
under  these  auspices. 

"  No  pablic  money  was  received  for  distribution  during  the  next  year — 1870— and  the 
coorac  of  the  schools  dragged  heavily  on.  Mr.  Chase  died,  and  public  schools  began  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  farce.  Only  two  or  three  schools  were  kept  up  in  this  county,  and 
they  by  the  patrons  alone. 

"Id  tho  spring  of  1871, after  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  State  superintendent,  the  board  again  met,  new  inducements  and  reasons  for 
encouragement  were  held  out,  and  the  educational  interests  of  tho  couuty  assumed  a 
Dew  aspect. 

**Up  to  the  time  at  which  this  account  commences,  there  had  never  been  anything 
meriting  the  name  of  academy  or  normal  school.  The  schools  were  kept  in  small 
cabins,  ont-honses,  and  sometimes  in  dwellings,  by  itinerant  teachers,  who  scarcely 
ever  professed  to  teach  anything  higher  than  Webster's  spelling-book,  and  arithmetic 
as  far  as  compound  numbers.  In  1889  the  first  frame  school-house  in  Washington 
Connty  was  built,  near  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  and  another  at  the  village  of  Orange 
Hill.  In  these  schools  arithmetic,  geography,  and  kindred  branches  are  taught.  Two 
academies  are  now  in  process  of  erection.  Several  young  men,  natives  of  the  county, 
who  have  obtained  an  education  in  neighboring  counties,  expect  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  oar  coanty.'' 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Arfa  and  popHlaiion. — In  1870  Florida  was  the  thirty-third  State  in  population,  hav- 
ing 187,748  inhabitanta  within  an  area  of  59,268.  square  miles,  an  average  of  3.17  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  96,057  whites,  91,669  colored, 
and  2  Indians.  Of  these,  182,781  were  natives  and  4,967  were  foreign-born.  Of  the 
native  residents  of  the  State,  52,594  whites,  56,960  colored  and  Indians  were  born 
within  its  borders;  while  of  the  foreign  residents  597  were  born  in  Germany,  399  in 
England,  and  737  in  Ireland. 

Sckool  attendance. — ^According.to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  12,778  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  21  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
4,195,  and  the  females  4,059— total,  8,254.  The  colored  male  scholars  numbered  2,241, 
and  the  females  2,283— total,  4,524. 

///itenuy.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  waa  71,803,  of  whom  568  were  foreign-born. 

Age^  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates.— Of  the  18,904  white  illiterates  reported,  5,083  (2,691 
males  and  2,392  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  4,345  ^2,146  males  and  2.199 
fentales)  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age;  and  9,476  (3,876  malfes  and  5,600  females) 
were  21  yeara  old  and  over.  Of  the  52,894  colored  illiterates  reported,  7,703  (4,190 
males  and  3,513  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  10,333  (4,957  males  and  5,376 
females)  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age ;  and  34,858  (16,806  males  and  18,052  females) 
weh9  21  years  old  and  over.  Five  male  Indian  illiterates,  21  years  old  and  over,  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  institutions.— Accordixi^  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  nooiber  of  educational  institutions  was  377,  having  482  teachers,  (254  males  and 
228  females,)  and  a  total  of  14,(570  pupils, 6,788  being  males  and  7,Sc2  females. 

Amount  and  sonrce  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  ( f  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $154,569,  of  which  |6,750  were  derived  from  endowment,  $73,642  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $74,177  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  226  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  with  265  teachers,  (169 
males  and  96  females,)  x)ossessed  an  income  of  $76,389,  for  the  education  of  their  10,132 
pupils,  (4,674  males  and  5,458  females,)  and  of  this  income  $4,G00  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $61,552  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  §10,837  from  tuition  and  other 
■ourees. 

Academies. — The  10  academies  reported,  with  32  teachers  (16  male  and  16  female)  and 
&^  pnpils,  (318  males  and  262  females,)  had  a  total  income  of  $11,005,  of  which  $2,100 
wore  derived  from  endowment,  $4,870  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $4,035  from 
tnition  and  other  sources. 
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Private  8chool8.--The  135  private  day  and  boarding-schools,  with  167  teachers  (67 
males  and  100  females)  and  3,493  pupils,  (1,633  males  and  1,860  females,)  bad  a  total 
income  of  $61,015,  of  which  (7,220  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  fnnds,  and 
$53,795  from  tuition  and  other  sonrces. 

Libraried. — There  were  reported  75  public  libraries,  with  25,374  volumes;  also  178 
private  libraries,  with  87,554  volumes,  making  a  total  of  253  libraries,  containing 
112,928  volumes. 

The  press, — The  23  periodicals  issned  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  10,545  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  649,220  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  420  church  organizations,  390  had  edifices,  with  76,920  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $426,520. 

Pauperism.— Ou&  hundred  and  forty-seven  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  80  were 
native  whites,  62  native  colored,  and  5  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  179  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  20  were  native  whites,  156  native  col- 
ored, and  3  foreigners;  335  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populaHon.—Of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  63,897  x>er8ons  were 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  and  of  these  32,873  were  males  and  31,024  females;  131,119 
were  10  years  old  and  upward,  and  of  these  65,673  were  males  and  65,446  were  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  60,703  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
and  of  these  50,877  were  males  and  9,826  females ;  42,492  persons  were  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  of  this  number  36,944  were  males  and  5,548  females;  10,897 
were  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services,  6,892  males  and  4,005  females ; 
3,023  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  3,016  male  and  7  females ;  4,291  were 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  4,025  were 
males  and  266  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  60,703  employed  persons,  4,107  males  and 
1,100  females  (5,207  in  all)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  44,262  males  and  8,450  females 
(52,712  in  all)  were  from  16  to  59  years  old;  and  2,508  males  and  276  females  (2,784  in 
all)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  Siate  superintendent  of  schools,  Tallahassee, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Coonty. 

.  Superintendent. 

Post-office  ad- 
dress. 

County. 

Superintendent. 

Post-offico  ad- 
dress. 

Alachua 

S.F.HaUiday 

J.W.Howell 

Gainesville. 

Levy 

W.A.  Shands 

Bronson. 

Baker 

Sanderson. 

Liberty 

Niel  Black,  jr 

Blue  Creek. 

Bradford 

J.  K,  Richard 

Providence. 

MadiKon 

D.  Eacan 

Madison. 

Brevard 

James  Paine,  sr 

ludian  River. 

Mnnatee 

John  F.  Bartholf . . . 

Manatee. 

Calhoun 

H.J.  Ycarty 

Abo's  Springs. 
Green  Cfove. 

Marion 

H.W.Locke 

Ocala. 

Clay   

0.  Buddinpton 

A.  H.  Hutchingson. 

Monroe 

James  W.  Locke 

Key  West. 

Columbia  — 

Lake  City. 

Nassau 

J.  C.  Emerson 

Feman^ina. 

Dade   

Octavius  Aimar 

Miami 

Orange 

N.W.  Prince 

Orlando. 

Duval 

W.H.Christy 

A.J.  Pickard 

Jacksonvila 

Polk 

W.  B.  Varn 

Bartow. 

Escambia 

Pensacobu 

Putnam 

E.R.  Chad  wick.... 

Pilatka. 

rranklin 

F.B.  Wakefield.... 

Apalachicola. 

Santa  liosa.. 

0.  Bronson 

St.  Augustine. 

Gadsden  

Samuel  Galloway . . 

Quincy. 
White  Spring. 
Brooksville. 

Saiat  John's. 

JamesA-Chaflin... 

Milton. 

Hamilton 

Samuel  Mclnnis . . . 

Sumter 

A.  P.Roberts 

Leesburgh. 
Live  Oak. 

Hernando.. . 

T.  S.Corgler 

Suwannee . . . 

M.M.  Blackburn... 

Hillsborough. 

W.F.White 

Tampa. 

Tavlor 

J.H.  Wentworth... 

ShadT  Grove. 
Port  Orange. 

Holmes 

W.W.Brown 

Ceno  Gordo. 

Volusia 

C.  H.Spencer 

Jackson  

D.  L.  McKinnon  . . . 

Marianua. 

Wakulla.... 

J.  S.  Moring 

Duncan  G.  McLeod. 

Cmwfordsville. 

Jcflbrson  .... 

R.  C.  Loveridge 

Alonticello. 

Walton 

Uchee  Anno. 

I^  Fayette  . . 

W.D.  Sears 

New  Ti-oy. 

Washington. 

Thomas  Hannah. . . 

Veruon. 

Leon.. 

J.  Anderson 
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OEOROIA. 

{Vnm  thfi  report  of  the  Stnte  school  commissioner,  Hon.  Gastavtis  J.  Orr,  made  July  17, 1872.] 
COKDmON  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  commissioner  says:  ''The  ntter  lack  of  school-faDds  and  that  provision  of  the 
sehool  law,  passed  at  the  last  session;  which  postpones  the  decision  of  the  qaestion  of 
local  taxation  till  the  fall  term  of  the  respective  superior  courts,  have  prevented  the  in-' 
angulation  of  schools  very  generally  throughout  the  entire  State.'' 

SCHOOL  ULW. 

The  oommissioner,  after  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  finances  of  the 
State,  proceeds  to  consider  the  defects  of  the  present  school  law.  Some  of  the  changes 
in  the  achool-law  recommended  by  the  commissioner  are  as  follows :  ^*  Let  a  new  sec- 
tion be  prepared,  giving  to  the  conuty  board  of  each  county  the  power  to  authorize  the 
levy  of  a  tax  npon  the  property  of  the  county,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  that  is 
■cfaoola  in  which  there  shall  be  taught  the  following  branches  of  learning  :  spelling, 
leading,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  making  it  their 
doty  to  authorize  the  levy  of  said  tax,  whenever  they  are  satisfied,  by  baving^  submitted 
the  question  to  a  popular  vote,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  the  people  of  the  county  desire 
the  tax  to  be  levied. 

**  For  supporting  a  system  of  graded  schools  ranging  from  the  primary  to  the  classical 
and  mathematicaTbi^h  school  in  any  sub-district  of  a  county,  let  tho  same  board  have 
the  right  of  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  tho  snb-districts,  to  be 
exeroised  when  satisfied,  by  the  same  means  as  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  case 
of  the  primary  schools,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  sub-districts.  And  when 
papils  residing  without  the  limits  of  the  sub-district  may  attend  such  a  school  let  them 
be  required  to  pay  such  rates  of  tuition  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  county  board. 

"  This  provision  will  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  villages  and  larger  towns,  and  render 
special  legislation  unnecessary,  except  in  tbe  case  of  the  large  cities. 

"  Let  tbe  same  sectioh  provide  also  for  the  building  of  school-houses,  giving  the  county 
hoard  authority  to  have  them  built,  either  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  citizens  of  the 
BDb-district  to  be  served,  or  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  sub-district. 

"  And  when  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  let  the  law  provide  that  any  tax-payer  may 
work  out  the  amount  of  his  tax,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  at  such  rates  of  compensation 
for  his  labor  and  under  such  supervision  as  the  county  board  may  prescribe. 

*'As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  recommendation,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  to  make 
oar  public-school  system  successful,  it  must  be  mainly  sustained  by  local  taxation, 
levied  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people. 

A  GENERAL  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

''I  think  it  our  true  policy  to  make  the  public-school  system  as  general  as  possible 
throughout  the  State,  and  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  anything  that  would  militate 
against  that  policy.  If  the  general  assembly  should  think  that  there  are  localities  in 
the  State  where  it  is  altogether  impracticable  to  establish  public  schools,  it  would  per- 
haps be  advisable  to  eive  the  county  board  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  in  such  counties 
for  the  education  of  toe  indigent :  to  decide,  from  the  best  sources  at  their  command, 
who  stall  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  which  the 
teachers  shall  receive  ibr  their  services.  It  would  also  be  well  to  require  private  teach- 
ers in  such  cases  to  stand  the  same  examination  and  have  their  accounts  accredited  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  law  prescribes  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
before  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  their  services. 

PREJUDICES  TO  BE  REMOVED. 

''I  know  that  there  are  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  of  our  State 
against  the  public-school  system.  Yet  I  feel  confident,  if  the  general  assembly  will 
frame  and  adopt  a  new  law,  retaining  whatever  is  good  in  the  old,  and  incorporating 
the  improvements  herein  suggested,  that  we  shall  be  able  gradually  to  introduce  and 
establish  a  system  which  will  be  found  practicable  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  our 
people.  Organization,  supervision,  and  the  advantage  arising  from  grading  pupils, 
will  make  tbe  public  schools  so  much  better  and  cheaper  t^an  any  system  of  private 
schools  can  be,  that  they  will  assuredly,  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  work  their  own  way 
to  successful  establishment,  if  we  can  only  have  the  patience  to  give  ^em  a  faJr  trial. 
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Objections  have  been  mode,  and  will  still  be  made,  on  the  ground  of  the  taxation  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  sy8t«m ;  but  when  men  are  brought  to  understand  that  in  the  great 
increiise  in  the  value  of  x^roperty  in  all  communities  where  good  schools  are  established; 
in  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  the  consequent  lessoning  of  the  cost  of  providing 
the  appliances  for  its  punishment  and  suppression ;  in  the  increased  secuiity  of  the 
rights  of  property  wherever  intelligence  is  generally  diffused  ;  iu  the  vastly  increased 
])rodiictivone8S  of  every  kind  of  labor,  resulting  from  educated  skill  in  the  laborer,  and 
in  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  political  institutions  resting  upon  the  basis  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  in  the  people,  the  property-holder  is  interested,  and  iu  exact  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  owned,  these  objections  will  cease  to  be  raised." 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Of  this  State  the  agent  of  the  fund  writes  as  follows :  "  The  school  laws  have 
been  modified  the  present  year,  but  they  are  still  imperfect.  A  competent  judge  said 
iu  a  letter  written  soon  after  the  change  was  made :  *Our  legislators  were  much  behind 
the  general  sentiment  of  our  people  on  the  subject.  But  we  shall  have  a  good  law 
and  good  schools  soon.'  The  commissioner,  in  an  official  paper  issued  April  17,1872, 
represents  the  school  fund  as  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Of  the  $327,000  which 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  October  I,  1871,  $24*2,000  were  diverted  from  the  legiti- 
mate object.  The  policy  of  incurring  a  debt  of  more  than  $300,000  to  establish  schools 
was  adopted.  ^  The  counties,'  he  says,  ^  may  rest  a^ured  that  there  is  no  hope  of  aid 
iu  school  operations  tbe  present  year  from  the  State.' 

**  We  reported  last  year  that  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  had  become  self-sup- 
porting. We  can  now  say  the  same  of  Columbus.  Such  examples  show  that  the  Pea- 
body  fund  does  not  tend  to  perpetuate  the  want  which  it  seeks  to  relieve.  The 
schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Brunswick  have  been  assisted  with  $5,600  ;  the  sum 
of  $800  has  been  given  to  the  colored  normal  school  at  Atlanta ;  and  two  districts  have 
received  $300  each ;  making  $7,000  iu  all." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  first  impression  of  public  opinion  in  this  county  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  public  education.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  State  only  proposed  to 
maintain  the  schools  three  months  in  the  year,  with  the  probability  of  not  being  able 
to  do  even  that,  many  were  disposed  to  deprecate  the  meager  allowance  and  to  treat 
the  whole  system  with  contempt.  A  change,  favorable  to  the  system)  is  taking  place 
among  the  people  in  reference  to  taxation  by  the  county,  and  the  county  board  has 
recently  levied  a  tax  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  State  tax. 

The  iirst  and  most  important  reform  needed  is  good  and  comfortable  school -houses, 
which  are  wanted  iu  nearly  all  the  districts.  The  difficulty  of  procunng  sufficient 
competent  teachers  will  be  for  some  time  an  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  system, 
aud  this  fact  should  urge  the  legislature  to  establish  one  or  more  normal  schools  in  the 
State.  The  necessity  aud  obligation  of  extending  the  means  of  education  to  the  black 
race  are  beginning  to  be  very  generally  appreciated,  and  iu  most  of  the  districts  the 
trustees  are  preparing  to  open  schools  for  their  benefit. 

WESLEY.VN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  formerly  known  as  the  Georgia  Female  College.  In  1844,  under 
a  reorganization,  the  name  was  changed  to  Wesleyan  Female  College.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  since  organization  is  912. 

GREENESBOROUGH  FEM.ILE   COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  four  departments— primary,  preparatory,  academic, 
mid  collegiate.    Young  ladies  not  desiring  to  graduate  may  pursue  an  eclectic  course. 

LE  VERT  COLLEGE. 

Le  Vert  Female  College  has  been  in  succegsfnl  operation  since  1856.  It  is  endowed 
with  authority  to  confer  degrees,  aud  possesses  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most 
favored  ftiuale  institutious. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  South.  There  have  been  2r:0 
graduates  since  the  first  organization.  Tbe  college  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1H(>3,  but  the  organization  of  the  college  was  kept  up,  notwithstanding  serious  embar- 
rassments, till  1871,  when  the  present  college  edifice  was  erected.  This  institntiou  is 
conducted  as  a  private  enterprise. 
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MOORE'S  ATLANTA  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  dnties  of  actual  busi- 
De4A  hfe.  The  time  required  for  the  complete  business  course  is  from  eight  to  sixteen 
veeks. 

GEOROLI.  INSTITUTION  FOR  'iHE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pro^rees  of  the  pupils  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  institution  is  in  a  flourish- 
iDg  condition.  Limit  of  age  of  pupils,  7  to  27.  Time  allowed  for  course  of  instruction, 
six  yeara.  It  is  recommended  that  where  pupils  display  special  ability,  they  be  allowed 
au  additional  conrae  of  four  years. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  trostees  and  facnlty  announce  that  this  institution  enters  upon  its  fourteenth 
flDunal  session  under  the  most  flattering  auspices,  and  its  success  and  permanency  are 
uow  assured.  Under  the  provision  of  a  law  of  the  State,  by  which  a  donation  was 
made  toward  the  buildiog  and  apparatus  of  the  college,  one  student  from  each  con- 
jrressional  district  of  the  btate  is  admitted  free  of  charge  for  professors'  tickets.  Tbie 
faculty  has  determined  t<o  extend  this  gratuity  to  one  additional  young  man  from 
each  congressional  district  of  Georgia,^  and  to  one  from  each  congressional  district  of ' 
other  States. 

SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  of  this  college  is  most  ample  in  its  proyisions,  and  will  confer  on  its 
graduates  every  privilege  which  any  institution  is  capable  of  grantiug. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Tlie  trustees  and  facnlty,  in  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  forty-first  session 
of  the  college,  refer  with  pride  to  the  high  status  attained  by  the  class  of  last  session. 
I        Tliere  has  been  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  since  the  war.    The 
college  museum  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  United  States. 

EMORY  COLLEGE. 

Emory  College  is  the  joint  property  of  the  North  Georgia,  South  Georgia,  and  Florida 
cvofereuces  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  While  it  is  Methodist  in  itH 
organization,  it  is  not  exclusive  or  sectarian.  The  interest  of  the  Williams  fund  of 
$r».O0i»  will  be  nsed  in  paying  the  tuition  of  young  men  of  limited  means  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Christian  ministry. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  GEORGIA. 

This  university  has  four  departments— preparatory,  academic,  State  college  depart- 
ment, (embracing  agricnltare,  engineering,  and  chemistry,)  and  the  law  depart-ment. 
The  preparatory  department,  organized  as  the  university  high  school,  is  desigued  for 
the  porpose  of  training  the  younger  pupils  for  the  academic  department  of  the  uui- 
veisity.  A  professorship  in  the  school  ot  agriculture  has  been  endowed  by  Dr.Terrell,. 
of  Georgia.  Feeling  that  the  great  interest  now  pervading  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  an  improved  agriculture  calls  for  special  etibrts  in  this  department  of  the 
nuiversity,  the  trustees  have  adopted  such  meusurej  as  seem  calculated  to  meet  the 
public  wants.  Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Terrell  endowment,  these  lectures  will 
be  free  to  the  public.  It  is  nropose<l  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  State  college 
of  a^caltnre  and  the  mecnanic  arts,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  an  indnstrial  museum,  representing  as  far  as  possible  all  industrial  interests. 
Taun'g  men  of  limited  means,  to  the  number  of  50  annually,  are  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees.  As  a  remuneration  to  the  State  tbey  will  be  exfjected  to  engage 
in  teaching  in  some  school  in  the  State  for  a  term  of  years  equal  to  the  time  they  may 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  university. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  annnal  address  before  the  Demosthenian  and  Phi-Kappa  literary  societies  of  the 
roiversity  of  Georgia  was  delivered  by  Emory  Speer,  esq.,  who  presented  in  a  most 
able  and  convincing  manner  "  The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  People.^' 

To  the  inquiry,  **  Bbonld  the  State  educate  the  peopled  he  replies :  "  To  deny  this  is 
to  mistake  the  very  object  for  which  government  was  designed.     What  is  the  object  of 
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tbe  social  bond  t  Protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  organized  encouragement  to 
morality  and  virtue.  Does  ignorance  furtber  tbesa  objects  t  If  not,  iben  surely  gov- 
ernment, the  constituted  guardian  of  society,  should  wage  an  eternal  war&re  with 
ignorance. 

BDUGATIOX  VERSUS  CRIME. 

"  The  State  should  educate  tbe  people  as  a  preventive  of  crime.  The  statistics  of  all 
countries  show  that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  entirely  uneducated.  Those  countries 
where  there  is  the  least  education  among  the  masses  show  the  greatest  degree  of  crime; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated  they  are  free  from  crime.  Sin  invari- 
ably follows  ignorance,  while  thrift  and  morality  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  in- 
telligence. 

INTELUGENT  PRODUCTIVE  POWER. 

''The  State  should  educate  the  people,  to  increase  its  agricultural  and  mechanical 
productive  power.  The  increase  of  productive  power  is  a  problem  of  the  most  gigantic 
importance.  An  intelligent  man  can  do  more  work  than  an  ignorant  man.  Intelli- 
gent minds  are  more  inventive  than  ienorant  minds.  Increase  intelligence  and  you 
multiply  inventions.  Almost  every  industrial  pursuit  is  now  dependent  upon  science. 
If  government  will  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  it  pours  into  their  laps  a 
cornucopia  of  substantial  blessings. 

EDUCATION  THE  PRESERVATIVE  OF  LIBERTY. 

"The  State  should  educate  the  people,  that  they  may  preserve  inviolate  the  holy 
rights  of  civil  liberty.  The  necessity  of  popular  education  to  destroy  the  despotism  of 
ignorance  is  nowhere  so  manifest  as  in  that  State  where  tbe  people  epjoy  what  are 
called  free  institutions,  based  upon  the  right  of  universal  suffrage.  Intelligence  and 
virtue  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  indispensable  to  the  success  of  republican  forms  of 
government,  and  since  education  is  the  only  universal  means  of  imparting  these,  the 
uecessity  of  general  education  will  be  adniitted.  The  admission  is  very  well,  bat*  it 
amounts  to  nothing  if  it  gives  birth  to  no  action  in  the  cause  of  education. 

INTELLIGENT  JURIES. 

"The  State  should  educat<e  the  people,  to  preserve  that  ancient  bulwark  of  per- 
sonal right  and  freedom — trial  by  jury.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  government  itself 
depends  upon  twelve  good  men  in  a  box.  It  is  an  inherent  right  of  tbe  citizen  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers.  Let  the  law,  then,  make  all  men  peers  in  the  noble  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of  ignorant  Juries  and  unfair  trials. 

EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA. 

"What  has  Georgia  done  for  the  cause  of  education  T  The  State  has  att'Cmpted  great 
things,  but  has  accomplished  very  little.  Systems  of  public  instruction  have  incum- 
bered our  statute-books.  They  have  been  abandoned  and  forgotten.  Appropriations 
have  been  made  for  educational  purposes,  and  county  oflBcials  have  not  thought 
enough  of  the  cause  to  apply  to  the  treasury  for  tbe  county  funds.  In  1849,  a  law 
existed  giving  (20,000  to  bo  divided  anioug  tbe  several  counties  of  the  State,  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  poor  children.  Thirty-two  counties  failed  to  make  any  return  of  their 
poor  children,  thereby  voluntarily  relinquishing  their  claims  on  the  State. 

COMPARATIVE  ILLITERACY. 

"The  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  a  m«'ip  showing  the  comparative  degrees  of 
illiteracy  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  On  this  map  the  State  of  Genrgia  pre 
sents  a  very  somber  appearance.  In  l^fiO,  20  per  cent,  of  the  white  adult  popula- 
tion were  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1860  the  population  had  increased,  and  tbe 
illiterates  were  reduced  to  about  18  per  cent.  The  State  has,  at  times,  appropriate<l 
sums  of  money  to  this  cause ;  but  tbe  smallness  of  the  appropriations  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  have  hitlierto  confounded  the  designs  and  abashed  the  hopes  of  tho 
friends  of  education,  and  we  have  had  no  systems  of  common  schools.  The  school  law 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  for  revision,  and  we,  with  justice,  may  hope  that 
tbe  time  will  soon  come  when  every  child  in  Georgia  will  enjoy  the  priceless  boon  of 
free  education. 
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THE  RULE  OF  IGNORA27CE. 

"  The  Univereity  of  Georgia  ftirnifihes  an  example  of  the  disastrous  reenlts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  ignorance.  In  the  year  1784,  the  revolutionary  statesmen  and  soldiers  of 
Georsia  set  apart  40,000  acres  of  land  as  a  permanent  endowment  to  this  university, 
and  declared  that  these  lands  should  never  bo  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. In  1795,  the  college  was  chartered.  In  1798,  the  constitution  of  the  State  made 
it  the  ini]>erative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  nniversity  and  for  the  permanent  security  of  ika  funds.  These  duties  have  never 
been  performed,  and  the  university  to-day  only  receives  from  the  State  the  interest 
on  certain  funds  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  college.  In  1815,  the  legislature  sold  the 
college  lands  for  (150,000.  They  took  $50,000  of  this  to  reimburse  themselves  for  their 
advances  to  the  college.  The  remaining $100,000  were  invested  in  bank  stock,  which 
the  legislature  took  and  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  iuterest  to  the  university.  This 
has  been  done.  Had  the  lands  remained  in  possession  ot  the  university,  the  chauces 
are  that  she  now  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000.  Is  this  tho 
liberality  teward  the  cause  of  education  which  our  fathers  intended  f  Yet  this  is  the 
*£mpire  State '  of  the  South. 

THE  POWER  OP  EDUCATION. 

"Listen  to  the  words  of  an  illustrious  son  of  Georgia,  the  Hon.  Herschel  V.  Johnson : 
*  Education  is  the  friend  of  the  State.  It  will  elevate  the  people.  It  will  diminish 
crime  and  the  expense  of  executing  the  law.  It  will  diguify  and  open  new  channels 
for  capital.  It  will  disinter  the  mineral  wealth  of  tbe  State,  and  add  millions  to  the 
productions  of  agricnlture.  Away,  then,  with  that  narrow  stinginess  whieh  begrudges 
a  dollar  to  such  a  cause,  while  it  is  often  wasteful  of  thousands  upon  objects  that 
possess  lit'tle  or  no  merit.' '' 

•  ATLANTA. 

INAUGURATION  OP  THE  PUBUC-8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

An  act  passed  tbe  legislature  of  Georgia  September  30,  1870,  empowering  the  mayor 
and  council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  establish  and  niaiutaiu  a  system  of  public  schools 
within  said  city,  and  to  impose  and  collect  the  requisite  taxes,  and  to  issue  and  nego- 
tiate the  requisite  bonds,  or  otherwise  employ  the  resources  of  the  city  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  public  schools. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  an  ordinance  passed  the  council  of  the  qity  of  Atlanta 
November,  1870,  by  which  the  entire  control  of  the  whole  system  of  public  schools 
within  the  city  was  placed  in  charge  of  tho  board  of  education. 

For  providing  the  requisite; school-houst'S,  furniture,  and  apparatus, the  sum  of 
$100,000  in  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  city  was  appropriated.  Said  bonds  were  made 
payable  twenty  years  after  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  with  interest  payable  semi-annu- 
ally in  January  and  July.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  the  board  appointed  B. 
Uallon,  esq.,  superintendent,  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1871,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  olhce. 

THE  CHANGE  TO  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SY8TE^f. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  operation  in  the  city  thirty-five  or  forty  private  schools 
for  white  children,  in  which  were  taught,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  1,300  scholars. 
Tbi^se  schools  were  all  more  or  less  ungraded,  and  wanting  in  proper  buildings,  and 
appliances,  and  supervision,  and  permanency  of  character.  These  continued  till  J:in- 
nary,  1871,  when,  after  an  interval  of  one  month,  they  were  superseded  by  the  public 
schools^.  The  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  change  from  the  voluntary  schools  of 
tbe  pant  year  to  the  public  schools  of  tbe  present  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
tbe  pnblic-school  movement  in  this  country. 

•  EXAMINATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  was 
held  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December.  Eighty-three  applicants— sixty-six  ladies  and 
seventeen  gentlemen — wore  examined,  and  of  these,  twenty-three  ladies  and  six  gen- 
tlemen were  elected.  The  applicants  for  tho  place  of  assistant  teacher  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  were  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teachin|r.  In  addition  <.o  these  subjects,  ap- 
plicaote  for  the  high  schools  and  principals  ojt  grammar  schools  were  examined  iu 
lAtin,  algebra,  and  geometry.  n^^r^^],^ 
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SerrABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Between  January  31  and  February  29  seven  public  schools  were  opened,  viz,  two 
high  schools  and  five  grammar  schools  for  white  children.  On  the  1st  of  February  the 
board  assumed  charge  of  two  colored  schools,  hitherto  supported  chiefly  by,  and  under 
the  control  of,  northern  missionary  societies.  This  made  a  total  of  nine  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  board.  The  schools  were  continuously  in  session,  with  the  exception 
of  a  vacation  of  one  week  in  May,  until  the  last  Friday  in  June. 

NORMAL  msTrruTB. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  rooms  since  occupied  by  the  girls'  high  school, 
commencing  Monday,  January  8,  and  continuing  every  day  during  the  week.  The 
morning  sessions  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  methods  and  principles  of  education  and 
to  direct  instruction.  During  the  evenings  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

This  was  the  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  Georgia.  About  fifty  teachers  were 
in  regular  attendance,  besides  many  visitors. 

'  NORMAL  CLASS. 

The  weeklv  meetings  of  the  teachers  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the  normal  class,  as  it  is 
called,  have  been  kept  up  without  interruption  since  the  opening  of  the  schools.  All 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are  discussed  here,  with  special  reference  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  them.  The  influence  of  these  meetings  has  been  felt  through- 
out the  schools. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  every  ^^rade  of  school  is  clearly  defined.  The  course  in  the 
grammar  schools  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, elementary  ])hysics,  history  of  the  United  States  and  England,  elementary  draw- 
ing, and  the  reading  of  simple  music. 

in  the  boys'  high  school  the  course  is:  In  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic  reviewed :  in  language,  Latin,  (usnal  preparatory  course,)  Greek,  ^optional,) 
and  German ;  in  science,  phpical  geography,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy;  in  English,  rhetoric,  comj^osition,  and  English  crrammar  reviewed. 

In  the  girls'  high  school  the  course  is  similar  to  that  in  the  boys'  scfaodl,  except  that 
Greek  is  wholly  omitted  and  French  added— a  choice  being  given  to  the  scholars  be- 
tween French  and  German.  The  course  is  also  considerably  extended  in  the  direction 
of  English  literature  and  literary  criticism. 

FUND. 

The  city  council  agree  to  furnish  to  the  board  of  education  (75,000  in  cash,  in  place 
of  the  $100,000  of  bonds  which  the  legislature  had  authorized  the  city  council  to  issue, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses  and  inaugurating  the  public-school  system. 
This  amount  has  been  expended,  but  has  been  insutlicient  to  provide  the  school-houses 
immediately  needed.  A  new  grammar  school  and  an  additional  school  for  colored 
children  are  wanted  at  once. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  the  public  schools  has  directly  affected  the  interests  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  should  be  at  once  satisfied.  It  is  essential 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  public  schools  that  the  entire  community  should  be  united 
in  their  support.  Divided  as  the  people  are  in  social  lil'e,  in  politics,  and  in  religion, 
we  need  just  such  a  bond  of  union  us  the  public  schools  will  form  and  perpetuate.  It 
is  almost  the  only  ground  that  can  be  made  common  to  all  classes. 

savannah! 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATIOX. 

An  act  ''to  establish  a  permanent  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
to  incorporate  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and 
was  approved  by  the  governor  March  21,  186i6.  An  amendment,  extending  uU  the 
righte  and  powers  vested  in  this  board  to  the  county  of  Chatham,  was  assented  to,  De- 
cember 18, 1866.  The  purpose  for  which  the  board  is  created  is  stated  to  be  *'  to  devise, 
establish,  and  modify  from  time  to  time  a  plan  and  system  of  education  for  white  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 

The  Catholic  schools  were  also  x>laced  unaer  the  supervision  and  charge  of  this  board 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  GOQTBe  of  study  or  the  city  schools  is  liberal,  embracing  (for  the  common  schoolg) 
geography,  readiog,  spelling,  writing,,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  history :  to 
^hich  are  added  in  the  hi^h  schools,  Latin,  Greek,  physical  geography,  rhetoric,  En- 
glish literature,  nainral  philosophy,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  French,  and  German. 

GROWTH. 

At  the  inception  of  the  school  system,  the  board  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
avoid  the  great  expense  of  erecting  school-buildings.  In  the  infancy  of  the  work  in 
Savannah,  two  buildings,  constructed  for  educational  purposes,  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  board ;  subsequently,  Chatham  Academy,  affording  fourteen  large  rooms  for 
schools,  office  for  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  comfortable  quai-ters  for  the  janitor, 
was  again  transferred  to  the  board.  When  the  Catholic  schools  were  consolidated  with 
the  public,  two  large  and  well-appointed  buildings  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city. 
In  the  original  construction  of  these  buildings  little  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation, 
and  this  defect  is  n^w  exciting  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

HOME  TEACHERS. 

The  board  also  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  independent  of  any  foreign 
aid  both  as  to  modes  and  means  of  teaching.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  changed  condition  of  the  sonthem  people  at  the  close  of  the  war  led  many  well- 
edocatecL  ladies  in  their  midst  to  seek  positions  in  the  schools.  A  normal  class  has 
been  sustained  through  the  year,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  and  inspiring  them  with  zeal  in  their  work. 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  experience  of  these  schools  has  demonstrated  the  great  importance  of  written 
examinations  as  a  test  of  the  true  attainments  of  scholars.  Such  written  examina- 
tions are  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  diploma  of  graduation  is  awarded. 

The  annual  public  examinations  afford  parents  an  opportunity  for  showing  their 
interest  in  the  schools.  The  examinations  for  1872  were  largely  attended ;  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  "pressure  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  girls'  nigh  school  that  it  was 
Smnd  necessaiy  to  acyourn  to  the  theater. 

OBSTACLES  TO  SUCCESS. 

Irregnlarity  in  attendance,  too  frequent  recurrence  of  holidays,  and  the  want  of 
that  elevating  influence  which  comes  from  excellence  and  elegance  in  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  sehool-room,  are  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  perfection  of  the  schools  ot 
Savannah. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  in  the  country  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  city.  They  are 
retarded  by  the  sparseuess  of  the  population  and  the  distance  of  many  children  from  the 
school-houses,  the  imp6ssibility  of  gradation,  the  bad  condition  of  the  school-rooms, 
and  the  fact  that  the  meager  compensation  of  the  teachers  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
number  of  their  scholars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  for  the  last  two  years  no  aid  has  been  needed 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

COLORED  CHILDREN. . 

The  subject  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  city  has  long  excited  the  interest 
of  the  board,  but  as  the  State  has  as  yet  contributed  no  funds  to  the  county  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  board  has  been  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  this 
direction. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Arm  4md  |iopM/ii<i<m.-~In  1870  Georgia  was  the  twelfth  State  in  population)  having 
1,184,109  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  an  average  of  20.42  to  the 
square  mUe.  This  population  consisted  of  638,926  whites,  545,142  colored,  1  Chinese, 
and  40  IncUan  persons.  Of  these  1,172,982  were  natives,  and  11,127  were  foreign-bom. 
Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  539,577  whites,  494,364  colored,  and  21  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  limits,  while,  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,761  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,088 
in  England,  5,093  in  Ireland.  ^  . 
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School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  77,493  personB 
attended  school,  and  of  those  143  were  foreip^n-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
67,142,  of  whom  33,796  were  males,  and  33,340  females.  The  colored  scholars  numbered 
10,351,  of  whom  4,898  were  males  and  5,453  females. 

IllUeracif^-^The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  of  all  races  10  years  old  and  over  unable  to 
write,  was  468,593,  of  whom  1,090  were  forei^-bom. 

AgCf  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates,— Of  the  124,939  white  illiterates  reported,  36,497  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  19,843  were  males,  and  16,654  were  females; 
26,012  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  a<;e,  of  whom  13,101  were  males  and  12,911  were  fe- 
males ;  62,430  were  21  years  old  and  upward,  and  of  these  21,899  were  males,  and 
40,531  were  females.  Of  343,637  colored  illiterates  reported,  64,617  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  33,364  were  males,  and  31,253  were  females ;  66,108  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these  31,295  were  males  and  34,813  were  females ;  212,912 
colored  illiterates  were  21  years  old  and  over,  and  of  these  100,551  were  males  and 
112,361  females ;  7  male  and  10  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Eduoationdl  inetituUons, — ^According  to  Table  XII,  voL  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
nnmber  of  edacational  institntions  was  1,880,  having  2,432  teachers,  of  whom  1.517 
were  males,  915  were  females,  and  a  total  of  66,150  pupils,  of  whom  32,775  were  males^ 
and  33,375  were  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  iiv 
stitutions  was  $1,253,299,  of  which  sum  |66,560  were  derived  from  endowments,  $114,626 
from  taxation,  ikud  public  funds,  and  $1,072,113  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — The  246  public  schools  throughuut  the  State,  with  their  327  teachers, 
180  of  whom  were  males  and  147  were  females,  were  attended  by  11,150  {mpils,  5,700  of 
whom  were  males,  and  5,450  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income 
of  1175,844,  of  which  sum  $7,128  came  from  endowments,  $59,293  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $109,423  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— The  28  colleges  reported,  with  their  133  teachers,  of  whom  77  were  males 
and  56  were  females,  were  attended  by  2,593  students,  of  whom  973  wei-e  males  and 
1.620  were  females.  For  the  education  of  these  students  they  possessc^d  a  total  income 
of  $148,866,  of  which  sum  $36,350  were  came  from  endowment,  $75  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $112,441  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — One  hundred  and  twenty-three  academies  were  reported,  having  226 
teachers,  of  whom  152  were  males  and  74  females ;  they  were  attended  by  6,558  scholars, 
of  whom  3,384  were  males  and  3,174  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $161,301, 
of  which  $3,950  were  derived  from  endowments,  $14,648  from  taxation  and  pnbUc  funds, 
and  $142,703  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  scitools. — The  1,452  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,670  teachers,  of  whom 
1,060  were  males,  and  610  females ;  and  44,548  scholars,  21,965  being  males  and  22,583 
females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $662,933,  of  which  $9,630  were  derived  fmm 
endowment,  ^1,610  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $631,639  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Libraries, — ^There  were  545  public  libraries,  containing  162,851  volumes ;  also,  1,190 
private  libraries,  having  304,381  volumes ;  making  a  total  of  1,735  libraries,  containing 
487,232  volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  110  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  150,987  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  15,539,724  copies. 

Churches.— -Of  the  2,873  church  organizations  2,698  had  edifices  with  801,148  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $3,561,955. 

Pauperism, — One  thousand  eight  hundred  an<l  sixteen  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom 
1,270  were  native  whites,  507  native  colored,  and  39  foreigners. 

Crime.-  Of  737  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 126  were  native  whites,  597  native  col- 
ored, and  14  foreigners ;  1,775  persons  having  been  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  407,516  persooa  wers 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  206,02()  bting  males  and  201,490  females;  835,929  were  10  years 
old  and  upward,  and  of  these  401,[/47  were  males,  and  434,3^  females. 

Occupations, — There  were  444,678  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpa- 
tions,  of  whom  329,185  were  males  and  115,493  females  ;  336,145  persons  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  2b2,152  were  males  and  73,993  females ;  64,063  in  pro- 
fessional and  person ai  senices,  of  whom  27,435  were  males  and  36,648  females  ;  17,410 
in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  17,336  were  males,  and  74  females ;  27,040  in  man- 
ufactures and  mechanical  and  mining  iudastries,  of  whom  22,262  were  males  and  4»77B 
females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  444,678  employed  persons,  79,365  i>enaD8 
(53,524  meAea  and  25,841  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old  ;  339,182  were  from  16  to 
59  vears  old,  of  whom  253,458  were  males  and  85,724  females ;  26,131  were  60  yearn  old 
and  over,  of  whom  22,203  were  males  and  3,928  females. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  GusTAYUs  I.  Orr,  State  school  oomnUaHoner. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 
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Caiintj. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


AppliDg 

B-iker 

Baldwin 

i;aiiki 

liutow 

lierricn 

Bibb 

Crooks 

Brran 

Bullock 

Burke 

Ba-ts 

tklhoan 

Caaitlf  u 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catousa 

Cbariton 

CluUhjUii 

C'hattsliaochee . 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Ckj-ton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coflee 

Colombia 

Colquitt 

Coveta 

Ciawford 

l>ade 

Dawson 

Uvcatur 

DvKalb 

Dmlge 

Dwifv 

Uoogherty 

Uooglas 

Earlv 

Edwls 

EiilD'bam 

Libert. 


E.M.  Kennedy 

T.W.Fleming 

John  Hammoud 

T.  C.  Chandler 

ILC.  Saxon 

James  F.  Goodman . . 
W.D.Williams  .... 
Rev.  C.  D.  Campbell . 


Dr.  George  W.  Sean . 

A- A.  H.  Bell 

E.E.  Pound 

J.J.Beck 

J.  M.  Anion 

J.W.Beck 

!S.  A.  Brown 

T.D.Fox 

K.  C.  McKinnoy 


C.K.Howard 

W.  T.Irrine 

M.Packott 

Emory  F.  Anderson . 

J.C.Wells 

Robert  Logan 

U.D.OQimi 

William  F.  Groves. . 


Fannin 
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IlililJVOIS. 

[Prom  the  ninth  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Newton  Bnteman,  State  inperlntendent  of  public  instmction— 
compmnng  the  yearn  1871  and  187S.J 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

School  fimd  proxtery  being  3  per  cent,  upon  the  net  proceedB  of  the  sales 
of  t  be  public  lands  in  the  otate,  one-sixth  part  excepted ^13, 362  9€ 

Surplus  revenue,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by  the  State  from 
the  General  Grovernment.  under  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  act  of 
legislature,  made  a  part  of  the  common-school  fund 335, 592  32 

CuUegt*  fund,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  3  per  cent,  fund,  devoted  to  the 
4«tabllt»hment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  college  or  university 156, 613  32 

Seminary  faud,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  ^'  seminary  lands,'' 
originally  donated  to  the  Stat.e  by  the  General  Government  for  the 
f:»undiDg*and  support  of  a  State  seminary 59,838  72 

Contity  funds,  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  February  7,  1835, 
Trhich  provided  that  teachers  should  not  receive  from  the  ]>ublic  fund 
more  than  half  the  amount  due  them  for  services  rendered  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  that  the  surplus  should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new 
fund,  to  be  called  the  county  school  fund 348, 285  75 

Tofnisiiip  funds,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion iu  each  congressional  township  of  the  State,  the  same  having  been 
donated  to  the  State  for  common-school  purposes,  by  act  of  Congress,  in 
1«18 4,8r)8,5.V>  01 

Total  common-Bcbool  funds  of  the  State,  September  30, 1872 6, 382, 248  08 

Increasoou  total  since  1870 2^5, 185  (>8 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BeceipU. 

1871.  1871       • 

Received  from  two-mill  tax $900,000  00  $900,000  OQ 

Received  from  interest  on  school,  college,  and  seminary 

funds 54,564  93  54,564  93 

ReccivetVfrom'adi^fltorm "to                                                   4,895,'3a6  92  5,292,'942  65 

Received  from  interest  on  township  funds 420, 218  SG  528,  Hll  47 

Received  from  district  bonds , 917,541  29  294,:i32  90 

Received  from  rents 58,602  14     

Received  from  sales  of  school  property 16,13117  11,207  86 

Receivrtl  from  fines  and  forfeitures 10,73:V02  12,946  (J6 

Received  from  interest  on  district  funds  loaned 82, 352  'i7 

Received  from  other  sources 197,493  72  322,964  52 

Total  receipts...'. 7,470,681  55    7, .'JOO,  122  76 

Expenditures, 

1871.  1872. 

Salaries  of  male  teachers $2,073,fi66  94  $2,182,041  75 

Salaries  of  female  teachers 1,995,946  94    2,156,614  :a\ 

Total  paid  teachers 4,0()9,613  88  4,:j:«),256  31 

Sites,  bnihlings,  furniture,  apparatus,  &o 1 ,  536, 998  54  1 ,  .'S21 ,  343  81 

Kncl  au<l  incidental  expenses 509, 827  10  613, 244  61 

MisGellaneous  expenses 1,036,847  89  1,007,044  51 

Totol  expenses  for  school  purposes 7,153,287  41    7,480,889  24 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Atiendaneef  ^c 

Population,  according  to  United  States  census  of  1870 2,539, 891 

Estimated  present  population 3,000,000 

L^al  school  age,  6-21.  ^  , 
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187L  1872. 

Number  of  white  persons' of  school  age 870,703  874,526 

Number  of  colored  persons  of  school  age 7,714  8,167 

Total  scholastic  population t 878,417  882,693 

Totaliu  1870 862,624 

Increase 20,069 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled 353,643  345,623 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled 319,144  316,426 

Total  enrollment 672,787  662,049 

Total  enrollment  in  1870 652,715 

Increase 9,334 

Average  daily  attendance 341,686  329,799 

Average  daily  attendance  in  1870 339,540 

Decrease 9,741 

Ratio  of  total  enrollment  to  scholastic  population .  766  .  75 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  scholastic  population .  388  .  374 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  total  enrollment .  508  .  498 

Average  number  of  days'  attendance  for  each  pupil  enrolled 74. 5  75. 3 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  school 60  58 

Co8i  per  scholar. 

1871.  1873. 

On  school  census $5  21  |5  61 

On  enrollment '.          6  81  7  48 

On  average  daily  attendance 13  40  15  02 

Teachers  and  ttachert^  pap.    / 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  male  teaphers 8,826  9,094 

Number  of  female  teachers 11,459  11,830 

Whole  number  of  teachers 20,285  20,924 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1870 20,081 

Increase 843 

1871.  1872. 

Highestmonthlypay  of  male  teachers $250  00  $250  00 

Highest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 120  00  1*^0  00 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 15  00  12  00 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 8  50  9  50 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 49  00  50  00 

Average  mouthiy  pay  of  female  teachers 37  00  39  00 

Examination  of  teachers, 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  places  where  held : 435  400 

Number  of  examinations  hold  during  the  year 3, 663  3, 681 

Number  of  examinations  held  in  1870 2,729 

Increase 952 

Number  of  male  applicants 8,548  10.045 

Number  of  female  applicants 10,875  12,202 

Total  number  of  applicants  examined 19, 423  22, 247 

Total  number  of  applicants  In  1870 17,23:? 

Increase 5,014 
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Knmber  of  male  applicants  rejected 2,141        1,997 

Nomberof  female  applicants  rejected 2,974       2,869 

Total  number  rejected 5,115       4,eC6 

Certifioaiea  issued. 
In  1871.  Itt  grade.     2d  grade.  Total. 

To  gentlemen 1,414        5,164        6,578 

To  ladies 1,024        6,936        7,9(j0 

Total ^ 2,438  12,100  14.538 

In  1872. 

To  i;entlemen 1,810  6,361  8,171 

To  ladies 1,349  8,231  9,580 

Total : 3,159      14,592      17,751 

Total  for  the  two  years 5,597      26,692      32,289 

Examinaiums  in  the  natural  sciences  up  to  October  1, 1872. 

Xamber  of  teachers  examined : 

Males 1,989 

Females 1,984 

3, 973 

Namber  sucoessf til : 

Males 1,557 

Females 1,557 

3,114 

Namber  nnsaccessfol : 

Males 432 

Females 427 

859 

Namber  of  proTisional  certificates  issued : 

To  males 1 1,018 

To  females 563 

1,584 

The  namber  of  teachers  who  have  saccessfully  passed  the  examination  Id  the  ehsments 
of  uatnral  science  since  the  preceding  table  was  made  ap  is  very  large.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  90  per  cent',  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  will  hold  full  certiii- 
cates  ander  the  new  Law,  by  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  autamu  of  the  present 
year,  1873.  w  f        » 

State  teachers^  certificates, 

1871.  1872.       Total 

Namber  iasned  to  gentlemen 3  5  8 

Namber  issued  to  ladies 1  1 

Total /. ,  3  6  9 

Teachers'  institutes, 

1871.         1872. 

Namber  of  institutes  held 119         160 

Number  held  in  1870 119 

Increase t 41 

Aggregate  days' continuance 476         866 

Aggr^prte  in  1870 463 

Increase 403 
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Ayerage  days'  continaaoce 4  5.4 

Ayeragein  1870 3.9 

Increase 1.5 

Namber  of  leoturero  and  instrnctoTS  engaged 585  53*2 

Namber  iu  187§ : 615 

Increase 17 

Whole  number  of  teachers  attending 7,494  7,771 

Whole  namber  in  1870 5,8(56 

Increase 1,9W 

Visits  of  county  superintendents, 

1871.  18:2. 

Namberof  different  schools  yisited 9,708  9,«43 

llumberin  1870 8,36iJ 

Increase 8?$$ 

Number  visited  more  than  once 2,3^  2,250 

Namber  in  1870.1 ^ I,tie5 

Increase 365 

Nambernot  visitedatall 1,189  1,105 

Namber  in  1870 2.026 

Decrease SWl 

Number  of  days  employed  in  yisiting  schools 9,237  8,37:? 

Number  in  1870 7,Cel 


Increase. 


Aycrage  number  of  days  spent  in  school  visitation 91  t?4 

Average  number  in  1870  ..'. 75 


Increase J> 

School  districts  and  schools, 

1S71.  ig;* 

Number  of  school  districts - 11,112  ll,2:U 

Namber  iu  1870 ll,Oii.» 


Increase 225 

Numl)or  having  school  six  mouths  or  more 10, 538        10, 7(17 

Number  in  1870 /. 10,175 


Increase 5e«? 

Number  having  school  less  than  six  months 356  27$ 

Number  in  1870 531 


Decrease SSt 

Namber  having  no  school 218  it9 

Nuuiberin  1870 875' 


Decrease. 
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Public  Bchoole. 

1871.  1873. 

Kumber  of  public  high  schools 91  88 

?i  amber  of  public  graded  schools 651  611 

N'ainber  of  pabliv  uogiiuled  schools 10,414        10,6/7 

Wholo  unmber  of  free  public  schools -*. 11,156        11,390 

Whole  number  in  1870 11,011 

Increase 385 

Priv4Ue  schools. 

1871.  1878. 

Komber  of  pi  ivate  schools ^ 460  436 

Xumber  in  18/0 5:10 

Decrease 94 

Nnmber  of  pupils  in  priyate  schools 34,883        34,784 

Kumber  in  1870 41,001 

Decrease 6,217 

Duration  of  schools, 

1871.  1872. 

Average  namber  of  months  of  schools  sustained 6.7  6.9 

Average  number  in  1870 6.7 

Increase .2 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries 1,092  830 

Kumber  of  volumes  bought  for  same  during  year 3,647         2,351 

Whole  number  of  Yolumes  in  district  libraries 51,133       54,286 

Financial  oonditian  of  districts. 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  districts  having  outstanding  debts 3, 617         2, 621 

Number  in  1870 3,808 

Decrease 1, 187 

Number  of  districts  having  surplus  in  hands  of  treasurer 6, 512         6, 963 

Number  in  1870 6,354 

Increase 6O0 

School-lands. 

1871.  1878. 

Nnmber  of  acres  sold  during  the  year 5,350  2,009 

Namber  of  acres  remaining  unsold 14,087  13,483 

Net  proceeds  of  sales $39,624  86       $40,862  40 

Township  funds, 

1871.  1872. 

A^rgregate  principal  of  township  funds $4,776,444  92  $4,868,555  01 

Aggregate  principal  in  1870 4,643,644  52 

Increase 224,910  49 

Amoant  of  same  loaned $4,707,239  31  $4, 806, 024  94 

Amount  of  same  loaned  in  1870 4,583,086  86 

Incxeaae 222,938  08 

Whole  amount  of  interest  received $420,218  36      $528,811  47 

Whole  amount  of  interest  received  in  16r70 381, 102  93 

Increase ^     147,708  54 
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Sckool-hou9e$. 

ISn.  1878. 

Number  of  Bchool-houses  built  during  tbe  year 470  528 

Total  cost  of  the  same 1758,564  69  1761,622  39 

Average  cost 1,613  97  1,442  '16 

Average  cost  in  1870 1,517  65 

Tot4il  number  of  school-hoases 10,979  11,289 

Total  number  in  1870 10,773 

Increase 516 

Total  approximate  value  of  school  property $18, 373, 882      $19, 876, 708 

Total  reported  value  in  1870 16,859,300 

Increase 3,017,408 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  twenty-seventh  general  assembly  made  more  and  greater  changes  in  the  school 
law  than  had  been  made  by  all  preceding  legislatures  since  the  free-school  system  of  the 
State  was  tirst  established.  One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice — tbe  changes  were  not  made 
in  a  separate  amendatory  act,  aa  had  always  previously  been  done,  but  incorporated 
with  the  respective  sections  of  the  old  law,  thus  bringing  the  whole  into  one  act.  The 
convenience  of  this  will  be  appreciated.  The  number  of  supplementary  and  amenda- 
tory acts  hud  so  iucreased  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  keep  them  all  in  mind,  and  give  to 
each  its  proper  modifying  effect,  while  reading  the  body  of  the  law.  Considerable 
perplexity  aud  frequent  errors  of  construction  resulted.  The  new  law  is  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  common-school  legislation  of  the  State,  complete  and  entire  in  itself.  The 
changes  in  tbe  law  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads:  Modifications,  or 
changes  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  old  law,  and  new  provisions.  The  new  law 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1872. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Apportionment  of  funds,— All  the  school  funds  are  now  distributed  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of  age,  and  all  children  are  included  withont 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  Formerly,  one-tTiird  of  the  school  funds  was  apportioned 
on  territorial  area,  and  white  children  only  were  included  in  the  basis  of  distribution. 

Vmtation  of  schools, — County  superintendents,  instead  of  being  required  to  visit 
every  school  in  their  respective  counties  at  least  once  a  year,  as  heretofore,  are  to  make 
such  visitation  only  when  so  directed  by  the  county  board. 

Sdiool  elections. — The  special  reqnirements  of  voters  on  questions  of  raising  money 
are  removed,  and  any  person  having  the  qualifications  of  a  vot«r  at  a  general  election 
may  vote  ou  all  school  questions.  Elections  of  trustees  and  directors  are  to  be  held 
on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday.  The  object  of  this  was  to  utilize  the  Western  custom 
of  making  Saturday  a  sort  of  holiday,  or  half-holiday.  It  is  believed  that  the  change 
will,  upon  the  whole,  very  much  subserve  the  public  convenience,  and  insure  a  larger 
attendance  and  a  fuller  vote  at  school-district  elections,  especially  in  the  agricultural 
districts. 

Tenure  and  residence  of  township  treasurers. — ^These  now  hold  their  office  for  one  year 
instead  of  two,  and  are  required  to  be  residents  of  their  respective  townships,  which 
was  not  required  by  the  old  law. 

Altering  district  boundaries.— Boards  of  trustees  are  deprived  of  all  discretionary 
power  in  this  matter,  and  obliged  to  make  only  such  changes  as  a  majority  of  the 
voters  may  desire. 

Use  of  school'houses.— Boards  of  directors  are  authorized  to  grant  the  temporary  use 
of  school-houses  for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday-schools,  for  evening-schools  and 
literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meetings  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Custody  of  district. funds. — The  township  treasurer  is  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful 
depositary  and  custodian  of  all  district  school  funds,  as  well  as  of  all  township  funds, 
a  point  upon  which  the  old  law  was  not  explicit. 

District  school  tax, — Directors  are  not  allowed  to  levy  an  annaal  tax  of  more  than  2 
per  cent,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the  period  fixed  by  statute.  The  old  law 
imposed  no  restriction,  but  authorized  directors  to  levy  whatever  tax  was  found  to  be 
necessary. 
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IHatriei  bonds. — Tho  amoant  that  may  bo  borrowed  on  district  bonds  is  limited  to  5 
per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  including  previou^4  iudebtedneas. 

Duration  of  acItooUt. — As  a  coiiditiou  of  receiving  a  share  of  tho  public  fuuds,  every 
district  must  support  a  free  school  for  at  least  live  mouths  in  the  year.  The  old  law* 
rpquireil  six  mouths.  Heretofore  directors  could  not  OKtend  schools  by  taxation  beyond 
MX  montlis,  without  a  vote  of  the  district;  the  present  law  allows  them  to  tax  i'or  a 
Blue  months'  school,  provided  tho  rate  does  not  exceed  2  per  ceut. 

Pai/mtrnt  of  schedules,— The  new  law  declares  teachers'  schedules  to  be  payable 
monthly;  and  when  not  so  paiJ,  after  having  been  duly  certilied  and  filed  with  the 
township  tre^asurer,  interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent^>er  annum  from  date  of 
filing  till  paid.  ^ 

The  school  wonf A.— This,  it  is  provided,  '^ shall  comprise  twenty-two  school  days,  actu- 
ally taught."  This  provision  has  caused  great  confusion  throughout  tho  State,  with 
no  apparent  compensating  advantages.  Four  weeks,  of  five  days  each,  or  twenty  school 
days,  should  constitute  the  common-school  mouth.  A  change  iu  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  urged  on  the  general  assembly. 

Compensation  of  school-officet's.—UudeT  the  old  law  county  superintendents  received  3 
per  cent,  npon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school-lands,  2  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all 
sums  distributed,  paid,  or  loaned  out  by  them,  and  $5  a  day  for  other  official  services 
actually  rendered.  Township  treasurers  received  2  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  distributed, 
paid,  or  loaned  out  by  them.  The  new  law  provides  that  county  superintendents  shall 
hereafter  receive,  in  lull  for  all  services  performed  by  them,  such  compensatiou  as  may 
be  fixed  by  law ;  and  that  township  treasurers  shall  receive,  in  full  for  their  services, 
a  compensation  to  bo  fixe<l,  prior  to  their  appointment,  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

There  are  several  other  modidcations  of  minor  details. 

NEW  PROVISIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  modifications  of  tho  old  law,  the  law  now  in  force  con- 
tains the  following  new  provisions: 

Consolidation  of  fractional  totcnships. — This  provides  for  tho  consolidation,  for  school 
purposes,  of  fractional  townships  with  any  adjacent  township. 

Township  high  schools. — Such  a  school  may  be  established  in  any  township  desiring  it, 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  an  olection  called  for  the  purx>os6,  upon  petition  of  tifty 
voters  of  the  township. 

Statistics  of  Uliteracif. —School  directors  are  required  to  collect  and  report  the  number 
and  names  of  persons  between  the  a^^es  of  12  and  21,  residing  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  cause  of  the  neglect  to  educate  them. 

Special poicers  and  duties  of  school  directors.— It  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  boards 
of  diiectors  to  prescribe  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  and  what  text-books 
and  apparatus  shall  be  used,  in  their  respective  schools,  and  strictly  to  enforce  uniform- 
ity of  t4ixt-books;  but  text-books  are  not  to  bo  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  They  may  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  bad  conduct,  and  no  action  shall  lie 
against  them  for  such  expulsion  or  suspension.  Tbey  are  also  authorized  to  provide 
t£iat  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  confined  in  school  more  than  four 
hours  daily. 

New  branches. — Teachers  are  required  to  be  examined  iu  tho  elements  of  tho  natural 
sciences,  physiology,  and  tho  laws  of  health,  iu  addition  to  the  branches  previously 
prescribed.  But,  on  the  request  of  directors,  certificates  may  be  granted  to  teachers 
who  are  not  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  additional  branches.  Vocal  music  and 
drawing  may  also  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  when  deemed  expedient  by  the  di- 
xectors  or  requested  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 

Banotal  of  delinquent  directors, — ^Any  director  failing  to  perform  his  duties  according 
to  law  may  be  removed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  an  election  ordered  for  a 
new  director. 

Perversion  of  school-funds.— Tho  appropriation  of  any  part  of  any  school-fund  for 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  purpose  is  forbidden  iu  most  emphatic  language. 

Ttaffic  in  school-books. — No  teacher  or  school-ofBccr  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale  or 
pTofitB  of  any  book,  apparatus,  or  furniture  used  in  any  school  iu  the  State  with  which 
he  may  be  connected.  A  fine  of  from  $25  to  |1(X)  and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of 
firoro  one  to  twelve  months  is  the  penalty  attached. 

Election  of  boards  of  education.- In  all  districts  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
2,000,  boards  of  education  with  special  powers  shall  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
boarda  of  school  directors. 

Ee- organization  under  the  general  school  Zatr.— This  provides  tho  manner  in  which  schools 
now  managed  under  special  acts  may  be  re-organized  under  the  free-school  law  of  the 
State. 

Schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago,^ A  new  provision  of  special  importance  is  that  prescrib- 
ing the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhab- 
ttantSy  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  since  no  other  city  in^he  State  cbn« 
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tains  even  one-half  tbat  number  of  inhabitants.  The  provision  is  general  in  form, 
though  specially  designed  for  Chicago,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution which  forbid  special  legislation  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  such  cities  the  board  of  education  shall  have  control  of  the  public  schools 
and  shall  have  ]K)wer,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dty  council^  to  erect  or  purchase  bnild^ 
ings  suitable  for  school-houses,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  to  buy  or  lease  sit-es  for 
school-houses,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses  and  purchasing 
sites,  and  to  provide  for  l^eir  payment,  and  to  borrow  money  for  school  purposes  opon 
the  credit  of  the  city.  In  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  schools,  the  board  of 
education  shall  have  ful4 control,  independently  of  the  city  council, 

THE  NATUBAL  SCIENCES. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  practical  results  of  the  measure  requiring  that  tbe 
elements  of  natural  science  be  made  a  part  of  the  common-school  course,  as  the  plan  has 
but  Just  been  entered  upon,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  anticipating  from  it  large  and 
substantial  advantages.  It  is  believed  that  the  measure  will  prove  beneficial  to  teach- 
ers; to  the  schools,  as  such;  to  the  pupils;  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  popular  education  and  free  schools. 

EFFECT  ON  TEACHERS. 

Public-school  teachers— particularly  the  teachers  of  common  district  schools,  irbo 
comprise  more  than  three-n>urths  of  the  whole  number— need  the  spur  and  inspiration 
of  these  new  studies.  The  tendencies  of  the  system  under  which  they  teach  are  toward 
mental  enervation.  All  the  famous  seven  branches  of  the  old  Illinois  law  may  be  tanght 
in  a  mechanical,  text-book  manner,  and  there  is  almost  no  necessity  for  efibrt  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  law  making  the  study  of  natural  science  a  condition  of  licen- 
sure produced  a  great  awakening  in  the  host  of  torpid  and  lethargic  teachers.  The 
common-school  elements  of  society,  so  to  speak,  w^ere  profoundly  stirred  everywhere, 
and  a  free-school  revival,  of  extraordinary  extent  and  power,  was  inaugurated.  From 
the  time  the  new  law  was  fairly  promulgated  in  April  last  till  the  schools  opened  in 
the  autumn  the  whole  State  became,  as  it  were,  one  gi-eat  camp  of  instruction.  Special 
institutes  were  convened  fur  the  purpose,  and  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachera^ 
Institute  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  work.  Up  to  October  1,  1872,  the  number  of 
teachers  examined  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  was  3,975,  of  whom  3,114 
were  successful ;  so  that,  in  three  months  from  the  day  the  new  law  went  into  eff&ct, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  bad  been  examined  and 
duly  licensed  to  teach  the  new  branches.  If  those  be  added  who  were  previously  qual- 
ilied  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  science,  the  whole  number  capable  of  teaching  the  new 
branches  the  lirst  day  of  the  present  school  year  would  be  altont  oue-tifth  of  the  entire 
teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  old  certiftcates  ex- 
pire, so  that  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  elemcnta  of  natural  science  will  be 
tanght  in  nearly  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  State 
has  already  taken  some  part  in  the  movement.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  that  the  effect^  in  a  single  year,  of  pre- 
paring and  giving  one  exercise  of  an  hour  per  week  in  natural  science  had  been  to  in- 
crease the  general  efficiency  and  power  of  the  teachers  in  that  city  at  least  50  pa* 
cent.  This  is  believed  to  be  no  exaggeration.  Something  of  the  same  effect  haa  aliead^ 
been  noticed  in  many  of  the  Illinois  schools. 

EFFECT  UPON  PUPILS. 

Nearly  all  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  depress  and  paralyse  the  enei^ee  and 
aspirations  of  teachers  are  equally  elective  in  the  same  direction  upon  scholars.  Tbese 
new  studies  are  in  harmony  with  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  children,  and  awaken  their 
interest.  In  declaring  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  jsciences  shall  be  taught  in  tbi^ 
public  schools,  tbe  legislature  has  recognized,  and  sought  to  utilize,  the  fact  that  tho 
senses  are  the  pioneers  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  their  cultivation  and  training  BhoolA 
be  ma^lo,  for  several  years,  the  chief  work  of  education.  The  valne  of  a  habit  of  qnid^ 
sharp  observation ;  the  extent  and  certainty  of  its  development  by  proper  training  in 
earl}'  youth;  the  impossibility  of  folly  securing  it  in  after  life,  and  the  manifold  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  accruing  all  through  lite  from  its  exercise,  are  among  the  foretUe 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  metho<l  of  primary  training  which,  it  is  hoped  and  belieTedg. 
will  be  introduced  into  our  schools  in  connection  with  the  natural  sciences. 

WIDER  INFLUENCES. 

The  country,  with  all  its  interests  and  industries,  is  deeply  concerned  in  wbateiiewt  \ 
tendis  to  nicrease  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  public  schools.  The  statieUcs  ^m 
Europe  and  America  demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  educated  or  akliled  UUmt.   w% 
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has  been  proTed  that  in  this  country  the  ednoated  laborer  is  worth  one-ft>nrth  more 
than  the  nuedacated  laborer,  and  that  in  most  of  the  States  this  increase  amounts  to 
many  times  the  entire  cost  or  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Every  wise  measure 
of  edacation,  every  incentive  to  mental  activity,  is,  therefore,  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  prodnctive  resources,  and  so  to  the  wealth,  property,  and  aggrandizement  of  man- 

COMFLAINTS  AOAIX8T  PUBUC  SCHOOI^. 

It  18  considered  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public- 
school  system  is  in  danger  of  being  disturbed.  Questionings  and  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent, <dli^ct  opposition,  or  appeals  lor  reconstruction,  are  coming  from  every  quarter  of 
the  f7nion,  and  these  not  alone  from  theorists,  abstractionists,  misers,  and  chronic  fault- 
finders, but  from  men  who  are  actuated  by  none  but  the  worthiest  motives,  and  who 
have  no  personal  or  selfish  ends  to  subserve.  There  are  allegations  of  inefficiencv  and 
ftilnre  which,  if  true,  affect  not  merely  the  form  but  the  substance  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  while  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions 
amon^  the  representatives  of  different  classes,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  substantial  and 
snrpnsinfl^  agreement  in  a  few  important  particulars.  Among  the  points  which  a  com- 
panson  of  statements  shows  to  be  hold  in  common  are  the  following:  (1.)  That  the 
eonrse  of  study  in  the  common  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  needs  revision,  both  as 
to  Uie  branches  of  study  embraced  therein,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  each  one.  (2.)  That  manv  of  these  schools  are  not  doing  their  elementary 
work  well ;  that  the  pupils  rarely  become  good  and  sure  spellers,  or  easy  and  fluent 
readers,  and  are  deficient  in  penmanship,  and  especially  in  a  Knowledge  of  the  primary 
roles  pertaining  to  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the  common  proprieties  of 
letter- writing  and  English  composition.  (3.)  That  the  teaching  is  too  bookish,  narrow, 
and  technical,  being  largely  detective  in  method,  dull  in  manner,  and  therefore  devoid 
of  attxBotiveness,  inspiration,  and  zest.  (4. )  That  there  is  too  much  isolation  in  schools 
and  school-work ;  too  little  sympathy  between  the  world  within  and  the  world  without 
the  sdiool-honse;  too  little  apprehension  of  the  facf  that  schools  are  places  of  appren- 
tjceship,  wherein  to  learn  the  nse  of  a  few  necessarv  tools  and  implements,  wherewith 
to  fight  the  battles  of  life  and  duty  in  the  worla.  (5.)  Finally,  that  the  aj/tentlon 
paid  to  the  morala  and  mannera  of  the  pupils  is  nnsatisfisMtory. 

THREB  DCFOBTANT  IMQUHOBS. 

The  foregoinir  fiusts  and  strictures  seem  to  start  three  inquiries,  viz:  What  should 
the  pnblio  schoMS  aocomplish  f  What  are  they  accomplishing  T  How  may  they  accom- 
phaamoief 

WHAT  SHOULD  BB  AOOOMFLISHISDf 

Li  giving  a  standard  of  acquirements,'teference  is  had  chiefly  to  the  ordinarv  district 
■shool.  Proficiency,  not  simply  mechanical,  but  intelligent,  in  the  elementary  branches 
is  insisted  on,  and,  in  addition,  that  pupils  should  be  able,  in  conversation  and  writing, 
to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  good  English ;  that  they  should  understand  the  ru£- 
mentary  principles  of  drawing  and  perspective,  of  vocal  music  and  of  natural  history, 
and  should  know  enongh  of  their  own  physical  and  mental  organization  to  enable  them 
to  take  proper  care  of  both  their  bodies  and  brains.  The  influence,  example,  and  pre- 
cepts ot  the  school-room  shonld  all  tend  to  the  formation  of  gooa  manners  and  the 
enconragement  of  a  high  tone  of  morals. 

WHAT  IS  AOCOBfPUSHBDf 

Teaitmony  from  various  sources  renders  it  painfiilly  evident  that  the  practical 
rasaltSy  in  some  Instances,  at  least,  come  short  of  the  moderate  and  reasonable  standard 
that  has  beeo  indicated.  It  is  true  the  instances  cited  are  exceptional,  but  it  is  also 
teve  that  soofa  iaeta  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  any  ease ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tendensiea  have  been  and  are  too  much  in  that  direction. 

HOW  CAH  MOBB  BB  AOOOMFUSBEDf 

Poor  soggestionB  are  made  in  reply  to  this  important  inquiry :  There  must  be  a  large 
ineteaae  ofweU-qn^fied  teachers,  a  closer  and  more  intelligent  supervision,  improved 
meUiodB  of  insfemetion,  and  improved  text-books. 

HOW  ARB  QUALIFIED  TEACRBltS  OBTAINED  f 

The  superintendent  says,  ''first,  by  simply  demanding  them.''  A  teacher  of  at  least 
hkr  abilities  and  qualificiitions  can  be  had  for  every  school  in  the  State,  if  onlv  he  is 
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wanted.  Bnt  the  fact  is;  each  teaohers  are  not  wanted,  because  a  slight  additional 
salary  mnst  be  paid  to  secure  them.  A  demand  #)r  good  teachers,  witn  suitable  sal- 
aries, would  at  once  bring  into  service  the  large  number  of  such  teachers  who  are  now 
unemployed,  inferior  and  lower-priced  teachers  being  engaged  in  their  stead ;  and  it 
would  induce  large  numbers  of  capable  young  men  and  women  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  preparation  and  training  for  common-school  work. 

FAGILIIIES  FOB  TRAINING  TEACHERS  INSUFFICIENT. 

The  normal  schools  are  doing  much  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and 
they  are  doing  their  work  welC  Normal  departments  and  classes  in  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  high  schools,  are  helping  all  they  can.  But  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  have  had  the  benefit  of  any  of  these  facilities,  even  for  the  shortest 
time  ;  and  not  5  per  cent,  have  taken  the  full  course  in  those  institutions.  To  reach 
the  mass  of  teachers  with  the  means  of  improvement,  the  main  reliance  has  been,  and 
still  is,  upon  the  local  institute.  The  value  of  this  instrumentality  has  been  very^reat. 
But  all  the  available  means  of  professional  instruction  combined  are  wholly  insumcient 
to  supply  the  urgent  needs  of  the  common  schools.  While  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  fill  positions  in  the  high  and  graded  schools  of  cities  is  still  insufficient, 
the  most  pressing  need  is  in  the  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  of  the  country. 
Information  at  hand  warrants  the  statement  that  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  is  fit  for  the  place  he  occupies. 

THE  STATE  MUST  AID. 

To  the  work  of  qoalliying  teaohers  for  these  elementary  schools  the  State  ehould 
reach  forth  a  helping  hand.  It  can  do  this  by  undertaking,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
management  and  control  of  local  institutes  of  instruction  through  the  agency  of  com- 
petent and  suitable  persons  appointed  or  commissioned  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  who  shall  be  diredily  responsible  to  the  State  for  their  acts  and  be  paid 
by  the  State  for  their  services.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  these  men  to  organize  and 
conduct  a  series  of  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teacher8,'and  to  instruct  the  people, 
by  public  addresses  andotiierwise,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  free  schools. 
The  sum  of  110,000  per  annum  would  secure  the  services  of  four  or  five  picked  men 
for  this  work,  men  of  ability  and  culture,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  systems  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  experienced  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  instruction  of  com- 
mon schools  who  would  give  to  it  their  whole  time.  This  plan  would  remove  the 
elements  of  wea^ess  and  inefficiency  from-  our  present  scheme  of  institute  operations. 
In  what  otiier  way  can  the  district  schools  be  so  soon  and  so  effectually  supplied  with 
qualified  teachers  or  with  teachers  of  improved  qualifications  f  How  otherwise  can 
the  body  of  the  people  be  so  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  teaching,  the  evils  of  miseducation,  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  successful  instruction,*  and  the  general  economy  of  schools  and  school  management  f 
Is  it  seen  in  what  other  manner  the  comparatively  trifiing  sum  named  could  better 
be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  the  State,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  constitution^  has  established  the  system  of  free  schools? 

HORACE  MANN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  and  fairly,  tried.  It  is  not  new.  If 
one  commonwealth  more  than  another  has  laid  the  American  people  under  obligations 
for  valuable  lessons  in  the  theory  and  art,  the  means  and  methods,  of  public  education, 
that  commonwealth  is  Massachusetts.  And  long  before  there  was  a  free>school  system 
in  Illinois,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  State  were  traversed,  year  after  year,  by 
strong,  gifted,  and  eloquent  men,  ensaged  in  the  very  work  that  has  here  been 
descnbea— instructing  the  teachers,  addressing  the  people,  organizing  and  conducting 
institutes,  holding  educational  conventions,  and  mightily  awakening  and  stirring  the 
inhabitants  everywhere.  The  voice  of  Horace  Mann  was  heard,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Berkshire  Mountains,  warning,  entreating,  expostulating,  beseeching  the  people,  with 
the  vehemence  and  power  of  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  look  to  the  education  of  their 
children.    Hear  him : 

"  We  all  bear  witness  that  there  is  but  one  salvation  for  the  Stat&— the  knowledge 
of  duty,  and  the  will  to  do  it,  among  tlie  people.  But  what  measures  are  we  taking  to 
cause  that  knowledge  to  spring  up,  like  a  new  intellectual  creation,  in  every  mind ; 
and  to  cause  that  will  to  be  quickened  into  life  in  every  breast  f  We  all  agree — the 
universal  experience  and  history  of  mankind  being  our  authority — ^that,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  every  twenty,  if  the  human  mind  is  ever  to  be  expanded  by  knowledge, 
andambued  with  virtuous  principles,  it  must  be  done  during  the  susceptible  years  of 
childhoed  and  youth.    But  when  we  come  to  the  tine  qua  wmi— to  the  tporl^to  the 
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point  where  Tolition  most  iflsae  forth  into  action,  or  it  is  valnelesB ;  -when  we  come  to 
the  taxing,  to  the  building,  to  the  books,  to  the  ai>paratu8,  to  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
paratory and  oontemporaneons  measures  for  carrying  on  and  perfecting  the  work  of 
education,  where  wishes,  and  sympathy,  and  verbal  encouragement  are  nothing  with- 
out the  effective  co-operation  of  those  muscles  which  perform  labor  and  transfer  mouey ; 
when  we  come  to  this  point,  then  excuses  teem,  and  the  well-wishers  retire  from  the 
stage,  like  actors  at  the  close  of  a  drama.  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  are  honor- 
able exceptions,  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men ;  and  in  no  State  in  the  Union  are  there 
80  many  of  these  exceptions  as  in  Massachnsetts ;  and  yet  even  here,  is  it  not  most  ex- 
tensively true,  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  different  classes  and  occupations  of  men, 
we  meet  with  indifference,  if  not  with  repulse  f  '^  *  *  * 

'''Will  the  great  political  and  financial  problems  which  now  a^tate  the  Union  ever 
be  rightly  solved  and  permanently  acyusted,  while  they  are  submitted,  year  after  year, 
to  voters  who  cannot  even  read  and  write  f  Can  any  additional  intelligence  and 
integrity  be  expected  in  our  rulers,  without  additionaJ  intelligence  and  integrity  in 
the  constituency  that  elects  them  f  Complain  of  President  or  Congress  as  much  as  we 
will,  they  are  tne  very  men  whom  we,  the  people,  have  chosen,  n  the  country  is  an 
active  volcano  of  ignorance  and  gnilt,  wh^  should  not  Congress  be  a  crater  for  the 
ootgoshing  of  its  £bvaf  Will  Providence  interfere  to  rescue  us  b^  a  miracle,  while 
we  are  voluntarily  pursuing  a  course  which  would  make  a  speedier  interference,  and  a 
more  stupendous  miracle,  necessary  for  our  subsequent  rescue  f  How  much  of  time, 
of  talent,  and  of  wealth,  we  are  annually  expending— in  legislatures,  in  political  con- 
ventions, through  newspapers — to  gain  adherents  to  one  system  of  policv,  or  its  oppo- 
Bte,  to  an  old  party  or  to  a  new  one ;  but  how  little  to  rear  a  people  with  minds  capa- 
ble of  understanding'  systems  of  policy,  when  developed,  and  or  discerning  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  the  parties  which  beset  and  would  inveigle  them.  What  honors 
aira  emoluments  are  showered  upon  successful  politicians  I  What  penury  and  obscurity 
are  tiie  portion  of  those  who  are  molding  the  character  of  a  rising  generation  of  sov- 
ereigns! And  here  let  not  the  truth  be  forgotten,  that  the  weif^htieet  obligation  to 
foster  and  perfect  the  work  of  education  lies  upon  those  States  which  ei^6y  the  most ; 
Idt  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  required." 

With  such  words  of  truUi,  eloquence,  and  power,  that  mighty  apostle  of  common 
aebools  spoke  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  making  of  every  village-crowned  emi- 
nence in  the  State  a  very  Mars  Hill  to  echo  his  grand  appeals,  onward  through  vale 
and  hamlet,  till  every  ear  should  hear  and  everv  heart  be  moved ;  while  a  select  corps 
of  accomplished  men  followed  up  the  march  of  the  orator,  utilizing  the  profound  im- 
presaions  left  by  his  addresses  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  gathering  the  teachers 
into  institutes  and  conventions,  unfolding  to  them  the  principles  of  education,  and 
inatmcting  them  in  the  true  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  voice  of  the  orator  died 
away  among  the  hills  of  New  England — his  noble  presence  vanished  forever  from  the 
•bores  of  time,  long  ago ;  but  the  results  abide — the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
taken  all  in  all,  are  the  best  in  the  Union  and  in  the  world.  That  the  men  and  the 
ageiides  mentioned  were  among  the  most  potential  factors  of  this  noble  consummation, 
none  can  deny,  and  distant  wiU  be  the  day  when  the  school-children  of  that  good  old 
comnKmwealth  will  cease  to  honor  the  name  and  revere  the  memory  of  their  good  and 
gifted  friend. 

Several  other  States  have  pursued  the  same  course,  with  like  benefieial  results. 
Indeed,  ours  is  the  only  leading  State  making,  practically,  no  provision  for  the  sys- 
tematic prosecation  of  institnte  work.  The  pnbfic  sentiment  of  the  State  needs  to  be 
ttiired  to  a  more  earnest  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  common  schools; 
of  their  faulty  local  management,  and  especially  the  very  serious  effects  of  the  low 
itandard  of  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  required  of  the  teachers  in  un- 
graded district  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  plan  proposed  will  do  for  Illinois  what 
it  baa  done  for  other  States. 

INSTRUCnON  IN  THB  NATURAL  8CIENCB8. 

The  time  has  oome  when  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  study  of  natural  soience 
into  the  common  schoola  of  the  State  must  be  entered  upon.  It  is  assumed  that  school 
daveetora  and  teachers  are  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  in  this 
BMpeet,  and  that  tbev  intend,  in  good  faith,  to  endeavor  to  comply  with  those  reouire- 
I  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  «  •  •  What  were  the  chief  ends 

3 plated,  the  main  results  hoped  for,  hj  these  changes  in  the  school  law  t  If  I 
y  interpret  these  new  provisions  of^  the  statute,  and  rightly  understand  the 
aentiments  of  tooee  members  of  the  legislature  who  were  chiefly  interested  in  securing 
thnr  enactment,  the  great  end  sought  was  to  lift  the  schools  of  the  State  out  of  the 
poovea  of  a  bookish  routine;  to  redeem  them  from  barrenness  and  leanness:  to  pour 
mto  them  and  through  them  the  fresh  breezes  of  life  and  nature ;  to  enrich  ana  fertilize 
them  by  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  the  protean  forms  and 
■trreloiia  pheuomeiia  of  the  material  world;  to  vitalize  and  strengthen  them  by 
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exercises  requiring  more  intelligent  observation  and  less  mere  memory;  to  turn  them 
more  from  words  to  things,  from  books  to  natnre,  from  the  nnintellicent  iteration  of 
dead  forms  and  phrases  to  a  wide-awake  observation  and  keen-sighted  scrutiny  of  the 
multitudinous  objects  of  living  interest,  grace,  and  beauty  with  which  the  outer  world 
is  filled.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  schools  would  be  quickened  and  vivified, 
the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge  enlarged,  and  the  youth  of  the  State  be  familiarized 
with  the  elements,  at  least,  of  those  sciences  which  are  in  themselves  so  ennobling  and 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  gr^^^  industries  of  this  commonwealth. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  natural  science  in  the  public 
schools  f  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  it  was  the  intention  to  put  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences  into  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  of  every  kind  and  grade,  to 
make  the  study  of  them  as  common,  as  universal,  as  the  study  of  the  seven  elementary 
branches  previously  required.  It  was  assumed,  correctly,  I  think,  that  any  child  of 
suitable  age,  and  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  health  and  strength  to  attend  a 
public  school,  might  as  well  be  set  to  learning  about  plants  and  animals,  about  the 
things  on  the  eround  beneath  its  feet,  in  the  air  above  and  around  its  head,  in  the 
waters  of  familiar  streams  and  brooks,  and  in  forests,  orchards,  meadows,  and  ^rdens. 
as  about  the  inanimate  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  dry  processes  of  word-making  and 
spelling,  the  mysteries  of  pronunciation,  accent,  and  emphasis,  and  the  abstraotionB  of 
the  multiplication  table. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  very  obvious  to  all  that  the  benefits  of 
these  new  studies  will  be  best  secured  by  the  method  of  oral  leswna  instead  of  recita- 
tions from  text-books.  Indeed,  if  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  is  to  fall  into 
the  old  ways,  merely  so  many  lines  or  pa^es  of  a  book  to  be  memorized  and  recited  daily, 
the  law  mignt  as  well  be  repealed,  for  it  will  only  enhance  the  very  evils  which  have 
80  long  benumbed  and  stupefied  the  schools. 

Then  with  these  new  and  living  themes,  let  there  be  also  new  and  living  methods. 
Leaving  and  forgetting  the  beaten  paths  of  book-answers  to  book-questions  on 
bookish  abstractions,  enter  the  new  path  that  leads  out  amid  the  manifold  works  of 
Qod  and  there  gather  treasures  of  knowledge  at  first  hands.  If  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
is  a  particular  flower,  do  not  have  the  pupil  read  or  recite  what  somebody  else  has  said 
about  that  flower,  but  make  the  flower  itself  your  text-book.  It  was  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself,  and  is  without  blemish  or  mistake.  Its  lines  are  more  perfect 
than  were  ever  drawn  by  human  hands;  its  colors  have  a  richer  and  warmer  flush  than 
brush  of  artist  can  impart.  Take  the  beautiful  thing  in  your  hand,  inspect  its  won- 
derful structure,  note  its  component  parts,  point  out  the  rare  delicacy  and  grace  of  its 
form  and  finish,  tell  it«  attributes  and  qualities,  show  wherein  it  is  like  and  wherein  it 
is  difierent  from  other  flowers  of  its  class.  Do  all  this  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils— 
before  their  eyes;  do  it  with  the  gentle  enthusiasm  and  loving  inspiration  that  ever 
touch  the  heart  and  pervade  the  soul  of  him  who  with  honest  purpose  puts  himself  in 
communion  with  nature.  Do  this,  and  dull,  indeed,  must  the  little  ones  be  if  they  do 
not  respond  with  joyful  interest  to  such  instruction. 

Pursue  the  same  course  with  each  of  the  other  sciences,  so  far  as  practicable.  Teach 
orally ;  discard  text-books  almost  wholly  in  all  the  earlier  stages  ot  the  pupil's  course. 
Above  all,  don'f  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  This  is  the  danger  to  be  specially  avoitied. 
Teach  systematically  and  methodically,  but  go  little  by  little,  step  by  step.  Lay  out 
the  work  beforehand  for  each  week  or  month,  and  be  sure  to  complete  what  is  thus  pre- 
scribed, but  don't  lay  out  too  much .  Let  each  lesson  be  short,  very  short,  but  give  it  with 
all  the  spirit  and  force  you  possess.  Illustrate  with  natural  obiects  in  all  possible  cases. 
Test  the  pupil's  knowledge  by  frequent  reviews,  not  by  asking  them  to  repeat  what 
you  have  saidy  but  by  requiring  them  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  objectively  what  they 
have  learned.  Keep  them  close  to  visible,  tangible,  appreciable,  material  things  all  the 
time.  Make  it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  a  step  without  using  their  own  senses 
and  powers  of  observation.  Cause  it  to  be  understood  that  mere  words  are  of  no  value 
in  themselves  any  more  than  the  figures  or  letters  on  a  bank-note  or  on  the  face  of  a 
watch  or  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer;  that  it  is,  in  each  case,  what  is  represented  or 
signify  by  the  word  or  letter  that  constitutes  its  value;  that  as  a  parrot  or  an  autom- 
aton may  be  made  to  utter  words  of  grandest  import  and  bo  bat  a  senaeless  paxrot  or 
automaton  still,  so  a  child  may  memorize  and  give  trippingly  on  the  tongue  the  whole 
nomenclature  of  a  science  and  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  simplest  facts  and  prinei- 
pies;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  works  up  to  the  exact 
meaning  and  import  of  a  few  words  and  terms,  through  the  study  and  comprehenaion 
of  the  things,  ideas,  or  relations  of  which  thoee  words  and  terms  are  bat  the  symbols, 
is  in  the  straight  path  to  true  knowledge  and  learning. 

Standing  at  the  bar  of  Nature,  the  children,  in  tms  respect,  are  all  equals.  Her 
richest  treasures  are  for  those  of  closest  inspection,  keenest  insight,  and  most 
patient  and  intelligent  study,  not  for  those  who  are  merely  the  quickest  to  memorise 
words.  Every  observant  teacher  knows  how  disproportioned  is  the  nominal  standing 
of  many  a  pupil  to  his  actual  industry  and  vigor  of  intellect,  owing  to  the  iiosseeaion 
of  this  power  of  rapid  and  easy  memorizing,  and  all  sach  will  appreciate  the  valoe  «f 
a  truer  and  juster  test  of  scholarship  and  rank.  ^ 
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A  good  and  mUtdble  text-book,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  and 
how  to  direct  its  use  by  pupils,  is  always  a  help— ^ne  never  to  be  undervalued.  And 
for  advanced  classes  in  the  natural  sciences,  text-books  are  almost  indispensable,  even 
with  the  best  teachers.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  too  close  and  servile  an  adher- 
ence to  what  is  put  down  in  the  book,  no  more  and  no  less ;  mere  text-book  teaching, 
tf  teaching  it  cau  be  called,  is  a  prevalent  and  enormous  evil  in  our  common  schoob. 
It  both  b^geta  and  fosters  indolence  and  dullness  in  the  teacher,  and  elimioates  all 
life  and  interest  from  the  recitation,  reducing  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  exercise 
of  memory.  The  effects  of  this  practice  in  primary  classes  are  particularly  deplorable, 
repressing  the  child's  inquisitive  nature  at  the  very  outset;  giving  its  faculties  of 
observation  and  perception  nothin&r  to  do,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  activity  and 
alertness,  and  when  the  exercise  of  them  is  most  attractive  and  beneficial. 

To  break  up  this  lamentable  practice,  and  to  bring  a  new  life, a  healthful  and  inspir- 
ing element  into  our  primary  schools,  if  possible,  I  make  this  plea  for  oral  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences.  If  earnestly  and  wisely  pursued,  it  will  not  only  awaken  and 
animate  the  little  school-children,  redeeming  the  wearv  hours  from  dullness  and  apathy, 
but  it  will  quicken  and  vitalize  the  teachers  as  well,  infusing  fresh  power  and  vigor 
into  all  their  work.  Force  is  also  added  to  this  plea  from  the  ISfeot,  elsewhere  adverted 
to,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  a  conspicuous  lack  of  text- books  adapted  to  these  elementary 
stages  of  the  work  to  be  done,  except  perhapib  in  botany. 

The  oral  method  will  impose  additional  labor  upon  the  teacher.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  suppose  it  an  easy  thing  to  prepare  and  present  an  oral  lesson 
in  natural  science;  that  is,  if  it  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  must  be  to  be  of 
any  worth.  The  loose,  immethodical,  aimless,  and  desultory  school-room  twaddle  that 
too  frequently  passes  for  oral  instruction,  cannot  be4oo  strongly  condemned.  It  is  the 
refuge  of  indolence,  ignorance,  and  presumption,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  the  whole 
system  of  ol^ject-teaching  into  contempt.  The  most  abject  servility  to  text-book 
routine  is  better  than  such  vapid,  incoherent  swash,  for  even  the  poorest  books  are 
constmcted  with  some  regard  to  order  and  method. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  if  teachers  hope  to  succeed  in  oral  instmction,  they  must  mark 
out  for  themselves  a  clear  and  definite  plan,  in  accordance  with  which  each  science, 
and  every  part  of  each  science,  shall  be  worked  up  and  presented ;  and  they  must 
anderstaud  that  nothing  whatever  can  take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  unflinching 
determination  on  their  own  part.  Anything  short  of  this  will  inevitably  result  in 
eonfiiaiun,  disooun^ement,  and  fJEMlure. 

TIMS  wabtedL 

From  ei^t  to  ten  years  are  devoted  to  spelltngand  reading,  in  school.  That  is,  the  pu- 


pil tsexpected  and  required  to  prepareand  reciteone  or  more  daily  lessons  in  each  of  t  hose 
things  daring  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  period  of  his  common-school  pupilage.  About 
o&e-teoth  of  the  extreme  allotted  span  of  human  life,  to  learn  to  read,  pronounce,  and 
•pell  a  few  faaadred  words  of  the  £fnfflish  tongue,  iu  which  he  was  born  I  Does  it  not 
•eem  absurd  f  The  treasure  is  indeed  precious— every  child  must  possess  it,  cost  what 
it  may.  But  is  it  neoessaiy  to  pay  such  a  price  t  No ;  not  the  half  of  it.  It  is  confidently 
•ffinned  that,  with  proper  instruction,  every  child  of  good  health  and  fair  natural 
abilitifes  can  and  should,  in  four  ^earsor  less,  of  six  school  months  each,  beginning  iu  utter 
ignocaiice  of  the  alphabet,  acquire  anch  a  practical  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling 
in  his  native  English,  that  he  may  thereafter  lay  aside  and  dispense  with  both  of 
those  studies,  so  far  as  formal  lesson-getting  and  recitation  therein  is  concerned,  and 
devote  his  time  to  oth^  things.  This  opinion  is  expressed  with  deliberate  confideuce, 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  both  of  which  abundantly  confirm  the 
eonclnsious  previously  derived  from  a  carefiil  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the 
problem  itael£    Indeed,  I  could  oonsoientiously  put  the  case  in  still  stronger  terms. 

A  COBOfON  EBROR  NOTED. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  improvement  in  reading  is  to  be  measured  only  by 
ksaone  iu  the  text-books,  and  that  progress  must  cease  with  the  class  exercises.  Those 
are  not  the  only^  nor  even  the  chief,  means  of  advancement,  except  at  the  outset. 
Every  text-book  m  school,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  or  grammar,  as  portions  oi 
each  may  be  read  by  the  pupil  from  day  to  day,  should  be  utilised  for  his  improvement 
in  reading;  that  is,  every  sentence  that  he  has  occasion  to  read  aloud  in  school,  from 
whatsoever  book  or  paper,  he  should  be  required  to  read  correctly ^  and  assisted  iu  doing 
so  when  necessary.  Thus,  practice  in  reading,  w^hich  is  all  the  child  needs  after  hav- 
ing made  the  supposed  proficiency,  is  kept  up  and  carried  along  incidentally,  iu  and 
tbroogh  all  the  other  exercises  and  text-books  of  the  school,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
eomrse — while,  meantime,  he  is  not  9tudying  reading  at  all,  but  giving  his  whole  time 
to  other  things. 
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THE  CAfiB  OF  AlUTHMBTIC  BRIEFLY  EXAMINED. 

Much  precions  time  is  also  wasted  upon  arithmetic.  It  is  believed  that  the  average 
common-school  text-book  iu  that  science  contains  double  the  amount  of  matter  neces- 
sary or  advisablOi  and  hence  that  half  of  the  time  spent  thereon,  if  not  wasted,  could 
be  much  more  profitably  devoted  to  other  studies. 

There  lies  before  me  a  popular  school  arithmetic,  of  about  four  hundred  pages.  It  is  de- 
servedly  popular,  one  of  the  best  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge — in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, the  very  best.  It  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of  our  common  district  schools— probably 
in  thousands.  It  was  made  for  common  schools,  the  title-pa^e  so  declares.  Tumiug 
the  leaves  of  this  book,  I  not«,  at  random,  among  the  topics  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  the  following  useful  and  praoiioal  matters:  Least  common  multiple  of  complex 
fractions ;  duodecimals ;  repeating  decimals ;  average  of  accounts ;  conjoined  proportion ; 
alligation,  medial  and  alternate ;  square  root  and  cube  root;  arithmetical  <ind  geomet- 
rical progression;  casting  out  the  9's  in  multiplication  and  division;  the  metric  system; 
commutation  of  radix,  £o,,  &c. 

Now,  no  fault  is  found  with  these  topics,  per  «e.  Some  of  them  are  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  higher  mathematical  studies;  others  may  be  of  use  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, perhaps,  to  one  business  man  in  ten  thousand;  others  are  mere  arithmetical  curi- 
osities; while  of  two  or  three,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  being  put  into  &  practical  arith- 
metic at  all,  (or  any  other,  indeed,)  cannot  be  accounted  wr  upon  any  rational  prin- 
ciples. But  the  marvel  is  that  such  an  extraordinary  list  of  arithmetical  abstractions 
and  wonders  should  pass  unchallenged  in  this  practical  age — that  they  should  have 
and  hold  an  honored  place  in  thousands  of  common  unladed  district  schools,  from 
which  Latin  or  logic,  and  everything  of  that  nature,  would  be  peremptorily  excluded, 
and  properly,  as  nnsnited  to  the  needs  of  the  maases,  and  useless.  How  many  boys  and 
girls,  whose  pupilage  terminates  with  the  common-school  course,  ever  make  the  small- 
est practical  use  of  one  of  those  formidable  things— -over  care  for  them,  or  think  of  them 
aeain,  except  with  utter  indifference  or  unavailing  regret,  in  view  of  the  time  so  fool- 
isnlv  and  irreparably  wasted  f 

The  list  given  of  topics  which  are  of  no  actual,  if  ima^^^nable,  benefit  to  one  common- 
Bohool  pupu  in  ten  thousand — viewed  from  the  jatilitarian  stand-point — might  be  more 
than  doubled.  They  abound  in  all  the  practical  arithmetics  of  the  country.  They  have 
come  down  to  us,  some  of  them,  by  a  kind  of  inevitable  literary  descent,  from  a  period 
I  know  not  how  remote.  And  these  are  the  very  subjects  that  require  the  most  time. 
Amon^  those  enumerated,  there  are  several  the  mastery  of  any  one  of  which  demands 
more  time  and  effort  than  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  openitions  of  arithmetic 

Eut  t-ogether ;  and,  for  any  practical  use,  ninety-nine  district  school  children  out  of  every 
undred  might  as  well  be  set  to  guessing  conundrums.  I  knew  a  boy  who  spent  all 
the  spare  time  he  could  command  for  an  entire  term — more  than  an  hour  each  day — 
upon  circulating  decimals  and  alligation ;  and  when  he  had  mastered  them,  the  poor 
child  thought  he  knew  something !  and  so  he  did,  but  what  f  He  completed  the  district- 
school  course,  shouldered  his  implements  of  toil,  and  went  bravely  out  to  eain  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Of  Nature  and  her  works,  her  protean  changes,  her  laws  and 
forces,  her  glories  and  harmonies,  he  was  ignorant :  the 

"  Primroae  by  the  river'a  brim 
A  yeliow  primroae  was  to  kim^ 
And  it  was  notbiDg  more. " 

But  then,  he  knew  all  about  repeating  decimals,  and  alligation,  medial  and  alternate! 

EFFECTS  OF  ELIMINATION  AND  REVISION. 

How  shall  these  schools  find  time  for  the  natural  sciences  f 

By  a  careful  revision,  reconstruction,  and  abbreviation  of  their  courses  of  study ;  •  • 
thus  bringing  together  and  compressing  into  a  brief,  rational  space,  those  things,  and 
those  things  only,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be  known  and  understood. 
Applied  to  the  arithmetic  before  me,  this  process  would  reduce  its  pages  from  400  to 
not  more  than  150^  and,  for  district-school  purposes,  enhance  its  practical  value  in  the 
same  proportion,  inversely.  Applied  to  most  of  the  geographies  in  common  use,  it 
would  brush  away  the  rubbish  of  petty  details,  which  cumber  and  disfigure  them,  leav- 
ing those  things  only  which  district-school  children  have  time  to  learn,  really  need  at 
this  stage  of  their  education,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  remember.  Applied  to  the 
leading  text-books  in  English  grammar,  it  would  so  winnow  them  of  chafi',  surplusage, 
amplification,  and  inconsequentialities,  that  their  authors  and  makers  would  scarcely 
know  them,  while  teachers  and  pupils  would  rejoice. 

With  equal  or  similar  advantages,  the  eliminating  process  might  be  applied  to  nearly 
every  other  branch  of  the  common-school  course,  and  the  result  would  be  a  set  of  books 
adapted  to  the  great  body  of  the  ungraded  district  schools  of  the  State,  books  free  from 
useless  redundancies,  every  page  of  which  would  contain  relevant  matter  proper  to  be 
learned,  and  susceptible  of  being  learned  within  a  reasonable  time-books,,  in  ^lort, 
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gdapted  to  the  first  stages  of  iDstniction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  all  the 
joQth  of  the  State  the  elements  of  a  good  common-school  education.  With  such  books, 
and  teachers  competent  to  use  them,  there  would  be  time  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  the 
dements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music  and  drawing,  with- 
out n^Iecting  any  of  the  old  branches,  but.  on  the  contrary,  with  a  clearer  and  more 
aidnring  general  knowledge  of  each  one  of  tnem.  The  need  of  such  a  revised  and  elim- 
inated set  of  handbooks  for  the  use  of  this  great  body  of  elementary  schools,  is  so 
apparent  that  it  will  doubtless  soon  receive  the  attention  of  educators  and  authors. 
In  the  mean  time,  teachers  in  these  schools  must  eliminate  and  revise  for  themselves. 

8PHEBB  OF  THE  STATE  IN  EDUCATION^ 

How  far  should  a  State  undertake  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children  at 
public  cost  f  Is  the  high  school  a  proper  and  legitimate  part  of  a  ^neral  fvee-school 
system  f  To  these  questions  I  answer,  yes;  my  judgment  approvmg,  and  my  whole 
•oul  most  joyously  assenting  thereto.  I  believe  that  the  very  best  and  grandest  thing 
a  commonwealth  can  do  for  its  children  is  to  educate  them — that  no  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  public  revenue  yield  such  rich  and  sure  returns—that  the  question  for  en- 
hg^teoed  stateemanship  to  ask  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  can  be  done  for  uni- 
venal  education.  I  would  see  every  American  State  add  to  the  elementary  school 
the  grammar-school ;  to  the  grammar-school  the  high  school;  to  the  high  school  the 
State  university ;  and  to  the  State  university,  I  would  see  the  American  Congress  add 
a  grand  national  university,  as  the  fitting  top-stone  to  the  whole  magnificent  edifice. 
And  I  would  have  the  whole  /ree— every  door  flung  wide  open,  and  tne  invitation  re- 
peated along  the  whole  line,  firom  one  end  of  it  to  the  other :  '<  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come.''  For  every  dollar  g^ven  by  the  State  or  the  nation  to  railroads,  a  hundred 
ahould  be  given  to  common  schools;  for  every  acre  of  land  bestowed  in  subsidy  upon 
fisautic  corporations,  square  miles  should  be  f;Tanted  to  universities  for  the  people, 
inaction  of  the  public  domain  surrendered  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  insatiable 
Espaeity  of  monster  monopolies,  whose  formidable  power  already  enables  them  to  plun- 
der the  people  with  impunity,  and  eveu  to  defy  the  Government  itself,  would  have 
reared  in  every  State  of  the  Union  a  free  university,  with  princely  endowments,  to 
bless  the  people,  honor  the  Government,  and  ennoble  the  nation  forever.  These  remorse- 
leas  oligarchies  have  filched  from  the  nation  its  richest  domain,  and  from  the  people 
and  posterity  their  inst  inheritance^and  yet  they  clamor  for  more.  Meantime  the 
little  that  was  saved  in  better  days,  and  consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  people,  is 
often  grudgingly  allowed ;  the  nee  universities  and  colleges  are  crippled  for  means, 
and  a  determined  efibrt  is  made  to  force  the  States  to  call  in  their  advanced  free-school 
outposts,  close  their  hi^h  schools  and  colleges,  and  retire  within  the  elementary  lines 
of  nifty  years  ago.  Against  all  this  I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  of  the  miU- 
ioDs  of  youth  whom  these  men  would  remand  to  the  beggarly  rudiments  of  knowl- 


aow  can  the  laws  of  a  State  be  known  or  understood  by  all  unless  they  can  be  read 
by  all  its  citizens  t 

Here,  then,  begin  the  duty  and,  of  course,  the  right  and  power  of  the  State  in  the 
matter  of  public  education ;  upon  this  broad  foundation  abides,  and  will  ever  abide, 
the  initial  prerogatives  of  a  commonwealth  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  its  people. 
It  must  teach  its  children  to  read.  It  must  see  that  this  key  to  almost  all  acquisition 
(ability  to  read)  is  in  the  hands  of  all  its  jouth.  It  is  a  primal  necessity  of  its  organic 
life,  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  political  philosophy  and  of  history.  And  as  the 
achievement  of  this  object  is  vital  to  the  State,  and  therefore  cannot  be  left  to  the  ca- 
prices and  contingencies  of  individuals,  or  even  of  associated  effort  or  enterprise,  the 
State  itself  must  undertake  and  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  too  gigantic  for  private  capi- 
tal, too  momentous  for  the  mischances  of  private  judgment.  The  commonwealth,  in 
its  strong  and  benign  sovereignty,  must  stretch  forth  its  arm  and  do  this  thing. 

Hence,  the  common  district  school,  wherein  a  knowledge  of  the  orthography  and  of 
the  reading  and  writing  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  is  the  principal 
thing,  to  which  are  added  the  science  and  art  of^  calculation  and  the  few  other  rudi- 
mentary branches  properly  related  to  the  central  study,  and  usually  included  in  the 
common  district  schools  of  our  country.  Up  to  this  jioint  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  I  know  of  among  those  who  believe  in  public  education  at  all. 
This  much,  it  is  conceded,  the  State  can  and  should  do  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren at  public  coat. 

The  State  provides  for  all,  at  public  cost,  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  be- 
cause it  is  to  her  interest  to  do  so ;  because  so  much,  at  least,  of  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  welfare,  if  not  to  the  existence,  in  the  long  run^  of  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  because  experience  proves  that  such  provision  cannot  safely  be  le£  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  individual  citizen.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  claims  of  public 
high  schools  to  a  settled  place  in  the  educational  provisions  of  the  State  are  also  estab- 
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BBNSFITS   TO   THE  STATE. 

The  commonwealth  needs,  through  all  her  manifold  indostries  and  enterprises,  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  more  than  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  supply 
of  persons  of  such  advanced  culture,  through  the  private  institutions  of  the  country, 
is  not  equal  to  the  public  need,  and  hence  the  State  should  interpose  to  supplement 
the  work.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  even  greater  truth  and  emphasis,  of  that  pro- 
founder  learning,  that  higher  and  wider  culture,  wJiich  it  is  the  province  of  the  uni- 
versity to  bestow.  The  loss  which  nearly  or  quite  all  the  commonwealths  in  this  re- 
public sustain,  because  so  few  of  their  young  men  are  qualified  to  act  as  leaders  in  the 
oiscovery,  developmeut,  and  utilization  of  their  wonderful  natural  resources,  and  in 
lamping  the  {people  onward  and  upward  toward  a  worthier  and  grander  civilization, . 
is,  I  believe,  sim^dy  incidcnlable. 

To  do  this  on  the  srand  scale  of  the  whole  body-politic,  by  providing  conmion  schools 
for  all,  and  high  schools  and  universities  for  as  many  as  desire  to  enter  them,  were 
sound  policy  for  the  State. 

But,  m  addition  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State 
as  a  supreme  political  corporation,  the  view  that  public  education  should  not  stop  with 
the  common  distriot  school  is  supported  by  other  considerations. 

EFVECT  UPON  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  themselves  are  the  better  for  the  public  high  schools,  and 
the  high  schools  for  the  university.  The  high  school  is  to  the  elementary  what 
the  upper  classes  of  a  gi'aded  school  are  to  the  lower— a  sharp  and  perpetual  in- 
centive to  assiduity  and  effort.  I  will  not  say  that  without  ttie  spur  of  the  high 
school  the  common  schools  could  not  be  kept  up  to  a  pairing  standard  of  excellence,  but 
it  is  ver^  safe  to  say  that  they  would  deteriorate  in  spirit  and  efficiency,  even  with 
greatly  increased  energy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  As  quickeners  of 
the  common  schools,  down  throagh  all  their  various  gradations,  high  schools  are  of  very 
great  value. 

THE  RIGHTS  INVOLVED. 

As  to  the  rights  involved,  I  do  not  see  how  the  State  can  logically  or  equitably  limit 
its  provisions  to  the  rudimentary  schools.  To  do  so  is  to  stop  at  precisely  the  point 
where,  to  the  poor  man,  the  question  of  expense  obliges  him  to  arrest  the  further  prog- 
ress of  his  children.  The  cost  of  tuition  and  accessaries,  in  good  private  institutions, 
corresponding  in  grade  to  public  high  schools,  is,  to  the  masses  of  persons  in  indigent 
circumstances,  simply  prohibitive;  so  that  to  them  the  public  high  school  is  the  only 
means  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  anything  more  than  a  mere  elementary  educa- 
tion. And  when  we  come  to  the  college  and  university  courses,  the  doors  are  still  more 
closely  barred  against  them. 

And,  then,  the  poor  who  have  a  little  property  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes.  The 
amount  may  be  small;  but,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  it  is  equal  to  that  paid  by  the 
wealthiest.  But  there  the  analogy  ceases.  To  the  rich^  the  public  high  school  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference;  the  best  private  institutions  are  within  their 
reach.  But  to  the  poor,  the  boon  which  comes  with  that  pittance  of  tax  is  treasure 
indeed.  Close  the  public  high  school,  and  they  are  almost  wholly  without  recourse. 
There  is  practically  no  danger  that  the  number  of  high  schools  demanded  will  increase 
so  vapidly  as  to  alarm  the  economist  aud  the  tax-payers.  It  is  remarkable  how  steady 
the  ratio  remains  between  the  number  of  high-scnool  pupils  and  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  in  a  ^iven  city  or  State.  Despite  the  exhaustless  attractions  of  the  higher 
walks  of  learnmg,  and  the  increased  opportunities  of  pursuing  them,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  choose  to  enter  them  does  not  materially  vary  from  year  to  year,  taking 
as  a  basis  the  entire  enrollment.  But  the  point  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  high- 
school  attendance  is  clear  sain  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  to  the  country.  That  is, 
without  the  public  high  scnool,  at  least  one-half  (I  beneve  three-fourths)  of  those  at- 
tending would  have  stopped  with  the  rudiments ;  some  from  indifference,  the  most 
from  inability  to  enter  private  institutions. 

OTHER  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS. 

There  is  another  consideration  bearing  upon  this  question :  The  effect  of  public  high 
schools  upon  the  cost  of  tuition  in  private  schools  of  like  grade,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  character  and  standard  of  excellence.  This  inflnence  is  very  great,  in  both 
of  those  directions ;  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  fact,  1  am  not  sure 
that  the  retention  of  the  public  high  school  might  not  be  successllilly  argued  as  a 
measure  of  public  economy  and  utility,  on  those  two  grounds  alone. 
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The  coet,  per  eopito,  of  ednofttion  in  the  public  acboole  is  often  criticised,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  public  and  private  schools  is  remarked  upon 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  But  aroolish  the  public  schools,  and  note  the  effect. 
An  immediate  and  enormous  adyance  of  tuition  and  other  expenses  would  certainly 
follow.  Take  away  the  ubiauitous  and  gigantic  competition  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  old  monopoly  prices  would  be  restorcSl  as  sure  as  that  human  nature  will  remain 
unchanged. 

But  even  more  potent  and  imperative  has  been  the  effect  of  public  schools,  especially 
public  high  schools,  upon  the  literary  character  of  private  schools  of  like  nominal  grade. 
It  has  swept  through  them  like  a  hurricane,  blowing  the  chaff  and  pretense  to  the  four 
winds.  Every  gocxi  public  high  school  takes  the  breath  clean  out  of  half  the  sham 
academies  and  select  private  schools  for  miles  around,  and  forces  the  rest  of  them  to 
"  new  departures"  in  scholarship  and  thoroughness,  with  all  speed.  This  is  a  great  and 
positive  public  benefit— one  witn  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

YAUUH  AND  KSBD  Or  SCHOOL  817PBRTI8ION. 

I  am  persuaded  that  county  supervision  can  not  be  dispensed  with  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  free-school  interests  of  the  State.  I  believe  that  its  benefits  are  so 
obvious  and  manifold,  that  it  ought  to  have  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  working  forces  in  every  State  school  law — that  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  its  claim  to  be'reffarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  true 
American  system  of  school  supervision.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  late  national 
educational  convention,  in  which  the  Government  itself  was  represented  by  its  able 
and  efficient  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
by  their  most  intelligent  and  experienced  educators,  distinctly  affirmed  its  concurrence 
in  this  view,  by  its  approval  of  the  report  on  school  supervision,  presented  by  an  emi- 
nent teacher  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  place  and  value  of  the  countv  superin- 
tendency  in  every  well-devised  scheme  of  State  education  were  clearly  shown  and 
forcibly  argued.  The  tendency  of  the  best  thought  and  ripest  j  adgment  of  educational 
men  in  this  country  is  unmistakably  in  the  same>  direction.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
tbat  the  model  system  of  school  supervision,  the  ultimate  system  of  the  future,  will 
embrace,  as  its  essential  parts,  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  town. 

NOKUAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  oommon-school  studies,  and  the 
consequent  extraordinary  demand  for  more  teachers  of  improved  qualifications,  the 
steady  growth  and  prosperity  of  professional  training-schools  are  noted  with  satisfaction. 

The  school  first  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  rests  firmly  upon  assured  foundations,  and  from  its  past  ever-brightening  his- 
tory of  fifteen  years  looks  forward  to  a  louff  and  useful  future.  Another  institution, 
devoted  to  the  same  objects,  has  been  provided  for  by  act  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  substantial  and  beantifhl  edifice  designed  for  its  use  is  rapidlv  advancing  toward 
completion.  Its  early  opening  is  demanded  by  the  educational' needs  of  Southern 
Illinois. 

The  training-schools  in  Cook  and  Peoria  Counties  are  doing  their  appropriate  work 
with  enlarged  facilities  and  increasing  success.  No  additional  organizations,  under  the 
county  normal-school  act,  are  reported,  but  the  conviction  of  the  need  and  value  of 
floch  schools  remains  unchanged,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  gradually  be  estab- 
lished in  other  counties. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVBRSITr. 

The  condition  and  results  of  this  institution  are  presented  in  an  address  by  President 
Edwards,  delivered  June  27,  1872.  After  mentioninj^  with  praise  the  various  persons 
who  have  been  employed  as  instructors  in  the  university,  also  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  he  speaks  cheerfully  of  the  evidences  of  the  permanence  of  the  institution, 
and  of  its  aims  and  purposes  in  the  culture  of  teachers,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  in  the  science  or  art  of  imparting  iustrnctiou. 

teachers'  ihstitutes. 

President  Edwards,  in  this  address,  g^ives  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  pro- 
moting and  conducting  educational  institutes.  Most  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have 
been  visited  by  some  of  the  normal  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  upon  ednca- 
tional  topics  and  giving  instruction  at  institutes.  The  aggregate  of  this  work  is  349 
institutes  and  503  address^. 

There  have  been  several  sessions  of  the  Illinois  State  teachers'  institute,  at  which 
histmction  has  been  given  by  the  normal  faculty  and  others.    The  example  has  been 
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followed  by  many  of  tbe  conntiee,  and  brief  ''normal  schools''  haye  been  held  in 
various  places,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  profession.  The  last  State  institute 
numbered  about  300,  and  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  UNnTERSITT  DIPLOICA. 

This  has  no  legal  force,  and  any  graduate  who  has  received  it  is  liable  to  be  examined 
and  rejected  by  a  county  superintendent.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  university 
certificate  is  made  to  depend  upon  real  worth,  and  not  upon  tne  compulsory  provision 
of  a  legal  enactment. 

COST  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  State  $279,740.63.  But  the  property  now  belong- 
ing to  the  institution,  and  owned  by  the  State,  is  worth  |312,000.  Therefore,  the 
enterprise  may  be  considered  a  profitable  one.  The  amount  of  current  expenses  since 
1857  has  been  $203,591.32.  On  this  basis  the  average  cost  per  pupil  has  been  only 
$45.81  to  the  State. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing  facts,  as  submitted  in  President  Edwards's  address,  his 
semi-annual  report,  in  December,  1872,  shows  especially  the  amount  of  practice-teach- 
ng  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  university,  and  the  strict  methods  of  its  inspection,  in 
order  to  determine  the  progress  and  improvement.  Each  pupil-teacher  is  required  to 
keep  a  diary,  detailing  each  day's  work,  the  subject  of  recitation,  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  the  methods  employed  in  surmounting  them.  The  writer  is  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  read  this  record  at  any  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
plan  is  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNTVERSITT. 

The  act  to  establish  and  maintain  this  institution  was  approved  March  9, 1869,  and 
funds  are  now  asked  from  the  general  assembly  to  finish  and  furnish  the  new  building. 
The  amount  required  is  estimated  at  $85,088.23,  and  if  this  is  granted,  the  school  can 
be  opened  for  the  fall  term  of  1873. 

COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  very  marked.  The  success  of 
its  graduates  in  teaching  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  school  has  a  complete  and  thoroughly  organized  training  department.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  spend  the  first  term  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of  present- 
ing the  elements  of 'common-school  studies.  The  second  term  they  enter  the  training 
department,  and  each  is  required  to  teach  from  five  to  twenty  days,  having  entire 
charge  of  a  room  of  about  fifty  pupils.    In  the  evening  the  pupil-teacher  is  required  to 

give  to  the  training-teacher  a  lull  account  of  the  day's  work  done  and  a  rehearsal  of 
lat  of  the  next  day.    In  this  way  all  the  pupil-teachers  keep  up  the  same  course  of 
instruction. 

A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  tbe  school,  where  pupils  are  admitted 
by  declaring  their  intention  to  enter  the  normal  school  when  qualinea. 

The  public  schools  of  the  district  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  normal  school; 
and  are  graded  into  high  and  grammar  schools,  with  a  model  department. 
A  club  boarding-house  is  connect«d  with  the  school,  where  pupils  may  board  at  cost. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  organization  is  ^6 ;  of  graduates,  95. 

PEORIA  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  this  school  for  tbe  four  years  since  established  has 
been  300.  In  January,  1872,  it  took  possession  of  its  new  building,  in  which  both  the 
normal  and  training  departments  are  accommodated.  The  pupils  of  tbe  latter  belong 
to  the  primary  department  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  receive  instruction 
from  the  normal-school  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  training-teacher. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  both  common-school  and  higher  branches,  also  methods 
of  instruction  and  school  management,  and  practice  in  the  training  department. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  school  are  seen  in  tbe  greater  desire  of  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  work ;  in  the  enlarged  proportion  of  hormal-school  teachers ;  in 
the  permanency  of  teachers,  and  in  the  better  acquaintance  among  teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SIGHTS  OF  CHILDRKK. 

The  snperintendent  treats  of  the  Bnbject  of  compalgory  edncation  at  lenj^^th,  ably 
advocating  its  adoption.  In  support  of  his  views  he  quotes  fully  from  the  argument 
of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretaiy  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Want  of  space  compeLs  the  briefest  abstract  of  Commissioner  Bateman's 
aiffoments. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  the  youth  of  the  State  shall  be  brought  into  the 
achoolSy  the  eronnd  is  taken  that  the  fault  of  absenteeism  and,  hence,  the  evil  of  illit- 
eracy lie  at  the  doors  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  that  a  reformatory  statute  should 
be  "  not  an  act  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  but  an  act  to  secure  to 
children  their  right  to  a  good  common-school  education."  This  ri^ht  is  not  only  nat- 
ural, but  constitutional  and  legal.  It  is  "enumerated  in  the  divine  bill  of  rights  in 
God's  own  gracious  magna  okarta — the  moral  constitution  and  conscience  of  the  race." 
The  right  of  all  children  to  the  panoply  of  knowledge  rests  upon  the  high  law  of  lovo 
and  humanity,  for  they  are  all  defenseless  and  impotent.  **  To  send  them  forth  without 
thiB  preparation  is  cruelty ;  to  neglect  this  duty  is  inexcusable ;  to  refuse  to  perform  it 
is  a  crime." 

In  Illinois  these  rights  are  guaranteed  by  constitution  and  law,  and  in  conformity 
with  these  provisions  there  is  a  free-school  system  in  successful  operation.  The  ma- 
chinery is  complete.  If  those  who  have  the  custody  of  children  neglect  to  avail  them- 
sehres  of  these  provisions,  let  them  be  required  by  law  to  discharge  their  duty.  It  is 
competent  for  the  general  assembly  to  pass  such  laws,  and  it  is  also  necessary  and 
expedient. 

Tlie  admitted  right  of  the  State  and  of  the  community  to  tax  all  citizens  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  children,  is  held  to  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  nnjustness  unless  it  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  the  State,  after  taxing  its  citi^ns  for 
the  eancation  of  the  children,  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  educated.  That  when 
the  property  of  the  citizen  is  taken  for  this  purpose  of  education,  on  the  plea  that  in 
this  way  the  State  best  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen's  property,  the  citizen 
has  the  right  to  claim  that  this  pretended  protection  shall  be  made  real.  That  to  edu- 
cate but  a  part  of  the  children,  leaving  the  children  of  the  most  dangerous  classes  to 
grow  np  in  ignorance,  is  to  fail  utterly.  The  right  to  tax  for  free  common  schools  car- 
riee  with  it  the  duty  of  compelling  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some  school. 
He  argues  that  this  right  is  not  tyrannical  or  anti-republican,  but  that  it  is  based  on 
the  American  idea  of  the  best  good  of  alL 

POPULAR  lOSAPPBJEHENSIONS  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  IB  not  proposed  to  drag  children  to  school  vi  et  armis,  as  some  seem  to  imagine. 
That  is  but  a  goblin  of  the  fancy,  and,  like  all  other' phantoms  of  the  brain,  vanishes 
into  thin  air  when  closely  confronted  and  interrogated.  The  proposed  legal  incentives 
to  attendance,  unfortunately  called  compulsion,  belong  to  the  simplest  and  most 
Duniliar  category  of  legislative  provisions.  They  are  mildness  itself  compared  with 
the  penalties  affixed  to  each  of  a  hundred  other  statutes,  to  which  the  people  have  been 
accnstomed  all  their  lives,  and  which,  though  really  so,  they  do  not  think  of  as  com- 
pulsory at  all.  To  illustrate,  I  quote  the  material  sections  of  a  bill,  on  this  subject, 
mtradnoed  into  our  legislature  last  winter : 

SacnoH  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  thg  people  of  the  State  of  lUinoU,  repreeented  in  the  general  aetetnhly. 
That  every  person  havlDg  under  hu  cutitrol  a  cLild  between  the  ages  of  eifrht  and  foorteen  >  errs,  shnll 
aimaaJly,  daring  the  continnanco  of  bis  control,  send  such  child  to  some  pablic  scbool  in  the  Bcbool  dis- 
trict in  which  be  rtRsides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  public  scbool  of  sacb  district  so  loug  continncs, 
■ix  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  for  every  ne;;lect  of  such  dnty  the  party  offeuding 
■hall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  school  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Sec  S.  The  penalty  provided  for  In  section  one  shall  not  bo  imposed  in  cases  where  it  appears,  upon 
tiM  inquiry  of  the  directors  of  any  school  district,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution,  tbat  the  imrty  so 
nefriceting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  bim  or  her 
with  the  necessary  clothinp:  and  books,  or  that  such  child  has  been  kept  in  any  other  school  for  said 
e,  or  nas  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  e        ' 


^ 1  of  time,  or  nas  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  bis 

«r  her  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  bis  or  her  attendance  at  school,  or  appli- 
tkm  to  study  for  the  period  required. 

I  cite  these  portions  of  that  bill  merely  to  show  the  utter-— almost  ludicrous— gronnd- 
■mew  of  the  popular  notions  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  compulsion. 


AM  OBJECTION  EXAMINED. 


It  is  said  that  such  laws  can  not  be  enforced ;  that  public  sentiment  is  against  them ; 
that  for  a  legislature  to  take  a  position  a  thousand  moral  leagues  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  and  attempt  to  pull  tne  people  forward  by  a  legal  tow-line,  is  as  chimerical  as 
for  a  iiutti-of>war  to  essay  to  take  one  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  into^ort  with  cable 
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and  bawser— that  in  the  one  case  as  surely  as  in  the  other,  the  lines  will  be  snapped 
asunder  by  the  strain,  leaving  the  mass  unmoved.  That  is  partly  a  truism,  and  partly 
a  begging  of  the  question.  ^  much  of  it  as  affirms  that  laws  (admitting  there  may 
be  such)  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  are  actively  opposed  can  not  be  executed, 
is  a  truism  ;  like  sayin|j;  that  a  pyramid  can  not  stand  upon  its  apex.  So  much  as  as- 
sumes that  public  sentiment  is  hostile  to  such  legislation,  begs  the  question. 

But  when  a  great  public  issue,  intrinsically  vital,  £»r-reachiug,  and  aggressive,  invit- 
ing criticism  and  assault,  is  separately  and  distinctly  set  before  the  people  for  exami- 
nation and  discussion — when  that  issue  is  discussed,  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and 
the  whole  body  of  electors  are  made  familiar  with  it,  and  choose  their  delegates  to  the 
legislature  with  reference  to  it — ^and  when  a  clear  majority  of  the  known  friends  of 
that  measure  are  elected,  and  the  con|;est  is  transferred  from  the  hustings  to  legislative 
halls,  and  is  again  fought  triumphantly  through,  and  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the 
land — that  law  is  the  will  of  the  peoj)le  ;  intrenched  in  their  convictions,  representing 
their  moral  sentiments,  and  challenging  their  respect  and  support — and  U  will  he  en- 
Joroed. 

PBRTIirBMT  <^]BIUE0. 

Now,,has  this  great  question  of  secarinff  tQ  all  children  the  rights  of  education  ever 
been  thun  canvassed  before  the  people  f  Has  it  ever  been  discussed  in  all  its  bearingSy 
in  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  in  the  press  and  on  the  "  stump,"  from  city  to  city, 
town  to  town,  and  school- house  to  school-house,  asother  exciting  public  questions  have 
been  f  If  so,  wtten  and  where  f  If  not,  how  can  it  be  said  that  public  sentiment 
IS  opposed  to  it,  or  is  not  ready  for  it  T 

Mere  politicians,  as  a  class,  know  little  and  care  less  about  public  education,  or  its 
place  down  among  the  profoundest  elements  of  national  life.  The  utterance  of  a  few 
graceful  platitudes,  now  and  then,  where  personal  thrift  may  be  served  thereby,  is 
about  %X\  that  the  averaco  professional  politician  attempts,  or  is  equal  to,  indeed. 
There  are  conspicuous  and  even  illustrious  exceptions,  but  they  are  exceptions.  The 
indifference,  apathy,  and  downright  ignorajice  of  the  great  body  of  partisan  politicians, 
in  respect  to  the  nature,  needs,  operations,  and  possibilities  of  our  systems  of  popular 
instruction,  and  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  problem  of  universal  education  to  the 
most  thoughtful  study  of  every  one  who  wonld  know  even  the  rudiments  of  true  states- 
manship, are  facts  as  conspicuous  as  they  are  lamentable— facts  that  astonish  and 
bewilder  the  publicists  of  enlightened  nations  in  Europe,  and  which  are  a  just  oppro- 
brium to  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  confirmation  I  might  here  mention  instances 
occurring  in  high  places,  in  the  States  and  in  the  nation,  that  are  simply  astounding. 
Hence,  when  it  is  considered  how  largely  American  public  opinion  receives  its  impulse 
and  trend  from  political  leaders,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  people  are  so  slow  to  grasp 
these  higher  ideas  of  education,  and  so  ready  to  doubt  and  disparage  them. 

HOW  TO  TB8T  THE  MATTER. 

Let  the  claims  of  public  education  be  set  before  the  country  as  they  really  are  in  the 
clear,  hodest,  white  light  of  history,  of  reason,  and  of  facts ;  let  it  be  affirmed,  as  it 
ought  to  be  affirmed,  that  all  other  political  questions  are  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of 
the  supreme  inquiry :  How  shall  the  youth  of  the  nation  be  educated— fitted  to  be  the 
depositaries  of  the  jewel  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  custodians  of  the  national 
honor  in  arts  and  in  armsf  Let  the  fact  be  everywhere  proclaimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States,  with  all  the  delicate  equipoises  of  its  Coustitutiou  aud 
laws — the  momentous  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  finance  and  commerce,  of  the 
myriad  industries  of  the  people — that  this  Government  and  nation,  with  its  splendid 
history  and  traditions,  and  its  garnered  hopes  and  prophecies  for  the  political  future 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is,  in  very  truth,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  electors 
unable  to  read  one  word  of  its  great  Constitution,  one  word  of  its  laws  and  their  judi- 
cial expositions,  one  word  of  its  illustrious  history,  one  word  even  of  the  fateful  ballots 
in  their  hands — by  whom,  at  any  general  election,  it  mav  be  hurled  from  the  path^  of 
national  rectitude  and  honor,  or  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  anarchy ;  let  it  bo  sliown 
to  what  enormous  dimensions  the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  have  grown^ 
the  incredible  waste  of  money  and  other  educational  resources  thereby  entailed,  and 
the  alarming  fact  that  even  in  States  where  the  schools  are  the  best,  and  where  thj 
powers  of  the  voluntary  principle  hare  been  most  nearly  exhausted,  the  ratio  of  ab- 
senteeism has  not  been  materially  reduced ;  let  the  eyes  of  the  people  be  turned  toward 
the  constantly  augmenting  hosts  of  ignorant  young  men  annually  crossing,  in  ceaseless 
procession,  the  line  of  manhood  and  assuming  the  ballot,  and  the  superaddetl  multi- 
tudes of  equally  ignorant  electors  recruited  by  naturalization  from  the  teeming  myriads 
pouring  into  the  country  from  the  Old  World  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  let  the 
inevitiible  consequences  of  the  exposure  of  this  unintelligent  and  heterogeneons  mass 
of  voters  to  the  arts  and  wiles  of  unprincipled  demagogues  be  portrayed ;  let  these 
facts  and  impending  perils  be  made  the  themes  of  powcorful  leaders  iu^the  great  newft- 
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papers  of  the  conn  try,  day  after  day^  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  as  the 
oomparatiTely  paltry  and  ephemeral  issnes.of  partisan  politics  are;  let  them  find  earnest 
thinkers  and  eloquent  tongues  in  conventions,  mass-meetings,  lycenms,  lecture-balls, 
and  pulpits,  and  be  thundered  forth  with  vehement  earnestness,  pungent  appeal,  and 
fiery  rhetoric  from  every  *' stump"  in  the  land,  then  see  which  way  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  will  set !  In  less  than  twelve  months  the  people  would  be  thundering  at  the 
doors  of  general  assemblies  demanding  compulsory  laws,  and  opposition  to  their  enforce- 
ment would  be  as  chaff  before  the  storm. 

Unless  we  look  more  to  the  education  of  the  people,  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation,  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  not  have  a  country  of  which  any  good 
man  would  care  to  be  President.  With  an  educated  and  upright  people,  we  may  defy 
the  worst  man  whom  Grod  will  suffer  to  be  elected  President — he  cannot  do  much 
mischief;  while,  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved  people,  the  best  President  that  ever 
flat  in  the  seat  of  Washington  would  be  powerless. 

It  is  to  be  said,  too,  that  the  class  that  would  be  chiefly  reached  by  compulsory  laws 
are  tbe  very  ones  most  in  need  of  the  rescue — the  children  of  the  avaricious  and  de- 
praved, and  of  the  teeming  thousands  from  foreign  lands. 

THB  YSRDICr  OF  8TATISTIGS. 

Finally,  tbe  expediency  and  present  neoessity  of  legislative  interposition  to  shield 
the  ehild^n  of  the  State  from  the  dangers  and  the  wron^  of  ignorance  may  be  urged 
with  unanswerable  force  from  the  statistics  of  absenteeism,  truancy,  and  illiteracy  in 
this  country.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fiiot  that  the  voluntary  plan  is  but  partially 
soecesafui.  The  proof  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  alarming.  The  evidence  is  compre- 
hensive and  cnmulative.  It  Ppnrs  in  from  every  State  and  Territory,  and  from  all  the 
ehief  cities  of  tbe  republic.  The  reports  of  State  and  city  superintendents,  and  of  the 
national  Commissioner  of  Education,  are  burdened  with  the  sad  details.  The  number 
of  absentees  and  truants  in  oar  chief  commercial  metropolis  was  reported,  eight  years 
ago»  as  a  mighty  army,  100,000  strong,  and'subsequent  reports  show  little  comparative 
improvement.  Taking  all  the  States  from  which  reports  are  at  hand,  and  the  number 
wbb  are  even  enroll^,  in  any  given  year,  averages  less  than  half  the  total  sohool- 
goinir  popalation,  while  the  average  daily  atten&nee  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
popiuation. 

Bat  the  frict  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry  is,  that  a  comparison  of 
tbe  statistics  of  the  last  decade  shows  but  sliffht  improvement  in  the  ratio  of  attendants 
to  non-attendants,  taking  all  the  States,  Territories,  and  cities  into  the  account ;  while 
in  many  the  change  has  even  been  for  the  worse— disproving  the  view  that  the  evil  is 
steadily  abating,  and  that,  with  better  teachers,  better  methods,  and  better  schools,  it 
will  continue  to  decrease  till  the  minimum  is  practically  reached,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  law.  For  in  no  preceding  ten  years  of  our  common-school  history  has  prog- 
ress in  the  science  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  whatsoever  makes  school  inviting 
and  effective,  been  so  marked  and  rapid. 

No ;  we  are  not  *'  doing  well  enough''  in  this  matter,  as  some  affirm  and  try  to  be- 
lieve. We  most  do  a  great  deal  better,  and  make  haste  about  it,  too.  With  the  best 
•ebool  Sjfstems^  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  schools  in  the  world,  as  I  verily  believe— 
certainly  the  best  for  U9 — yet  lack  we  this  one  thing.  And  while  we  palter  about  im- 
aginary infractions  of  personal  liberty,  and  fancied  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
fiSate,  and  refuse  to  invoke  the  only  arm  that  seems  to  have  power  to  save,  increasing 
myriads  of  native-bom  youth  are  growing  up  in  illiteracy  and  vice,  and  the  number 
is  eonstantl J  augmented  by  still  more  ignorant  masses  from  foreign  shores.  How  lon^ 
ean  the  country  endure  this  accumnlatmg  weight  and  strain  without  parting  asunder, 
or  settling  down  into  the  Airrows  of  the  sea  t  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  inexora- 
ble and  sure.  The  means  of  safety  are  at  hand ;  if  we  do  not  use  them,  no  miracle  will 
he  wrought  to  avert  our  destruction. 

CONCLUSION. 

Attention  has  now  been  invited  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school-system  as 
shown  by  statistics ;  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  new  school-law,  and  the  changes 
effected  thereby ;  to  the  changes  believed  to  be  beneficial,  and  to  those  from  which  un- 
fiivorable  results  are  apprehended;  to  the  large  and  excellent  results  anticipated,  and  in 
part  already  realized,  tram  making  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  a  part  of  the 
common-school  course ;  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  State  and  county  normal 
schools ;  and  to  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  legal  measures  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  children,  and  thereby  to  arrest  the  crowing  evil  of  nou-at tendance.  It 
only  remains  to  gather  up,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  tne  general  results  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  and  to  restate  tbe  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  increased  efficiency  of  the^stem.  j 
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The  sckools.— There  are  in  the  8tat<e  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  more  public  schools 
than  there  were  two  years  mo,  and,  by  the  reports  of  connty  superintendents,  9,334 
more  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  increaAe  in  the  number  of  scholars  is  in  fact  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  above,  probably  10,000  or  15,000  more.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son, no  reports  of  attendance  were  fiimished,  for  1872,  from  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  State,  outside  of  Chicago,  and  from  three  or  four  large  villages.  The  actual  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  the  two  years  is  about  25,000.  The  figures  show  a  decrease  of  9,741 
in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  1872,  as  compared  with  1870.  This  also,  for  the  rea- 
sons Just  ^iven,  is,  in  part,  apparent  only,  not  real.  The  missing  reports  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  exhibit  of  daily  attendance,  and  possibly  show  a  small  increase 
over  that  of  1870  and  1871.  But  a  decrease  in  this  decisive  test  of  school-work — aver- 
age daily  attendance — ^may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  provision  requiring  the  distribution  of  funds  to  districts  without  regard  to  at- 
tendance, and  the  absence  of  all  legal  obligations  touching  the  matter  of  attendance. 
The  former  provision  was  in  effect  but  one  month— Septem&r— of  the  school  year,  1872, 
and  its  existence  had  not  probably  become  generally  known  at  that  time.  Facts  recently 
brought  to  notice  render  it  certain  that,  if  not  repealed  or  modified,  it  will  hereafter  have 
a  very  depressi  ng  effect  upon  the  element  of  attendance.  The  other  cause  of  the  lament- 
ably small  average  daily  attendance — absence  of  legislation  in  regard  to  absenteeism — 
will  of  course  con  tinue  to  operate,  and  it  is  believed  with  increasingeffect,  until  the  proper 
correctives  are  applied.  Is  it  not  a  very  ffrave  fact  that  of  the  882,693  persons  of  law- 
ful school  affe,  only  662,049  were  in  the  schools  at  all,  in  1872;  and  that  lees  than  one- 
half  even  of  that  number  were  in  daily  attendance  f  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  is  shown  by  the  reports  to  have  decreased  94,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  m  such  schools  6,217,  during  the  last  two  years.  The  whole  number  of  private- 
school  scholars  reported  in  1872  isS,784,  an  element  of  inconsiderable  importance  in  the 
matter  of  absenteeism  just  referred  to,  when  the  entire  school  census  of  the  State  is 
taken  into  view.  The  number  of  districts  sustaining  schools  for  the  full  legal  term  of 
six  months  is  588  greater  than  in  1870,  while  the  number  fiuling  to  have  any  school  at 
all  is  87  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been,  ladies,  510 ;  gentlemen,  383 ;  total,  643.  There  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  average  montluy  wages  paid. 

There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  average  qualifications  of  'teachers^  nor  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the^nstruction  imparted.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  has  witnessed  a  marked  general  advance  in  the  average  fitness  and  at- 
tainments of  teachers,  in  their  methods  of  instniction,  and  in  the  avenure  net  results 
of  their  labors.  Improvement  in  all  these  particulars  has  been  especiafiy  noticeable 
during  the  last  school  year,  in  which,  as  the  ngures  show,  the  number  of  county  insti- 
tutes held,  the  average  length  of  their  sessions,  and  the  number  of  teachers  attending 
them,  have  been  much  greater  than  in  any  preoedin|;  year  since  the  free-school  system 
was  established.  The  report  exhibits  the  very  significant  facts  that  160  of  these  tem- 
X>orary  county  normal  schools  were  held  in  1872,  each  one  of  nearly  5^  days'  average 
duration,  or  an  aggregate  of  866  working-days,  equivalent  to  the  continuous  session  of 
one  institute  for  more  than  three  years ;  and  that  nearly  8,000  different  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  These fi^ts  point  significantly  in  the  direction  indicated— improvement 
in  qualifications  and  teaching-force — ^because  attendance  upon  institutes  is  not  oblig- 
atory, is  always  attended  witn  more  or  lees  expense  to  the  teacher,  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  with  loss  of  the  time  also.  Hence  the  chief  motive  to  attendance  can  only  be 
a  desire  for  professional  improvement.  It  is  asked  how  these  facts  and  statements  con- 
sist with  the  criticisms  and  strictures  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  report.  It  is  re- 
plied that  the^  are  both  true  and  entirely  compatible.  The  allegation  of  grave  defects 
/ind  short-comings  is  surely  not  negatived  by  the  admission  of  improvement  and  prog- 
ress. While  re-afiBrming  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  belief  that  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  are  not  accomplishing  what  they  should,  either  in  the  amount, 
kind,  or  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  that  they  never  will  or  can  approach 
the  full  measure  of  their  beneficent  powers  and  i)088ibilities  until  the  means  that  have 
been  suggested  for  their  greater  efficiency  are  substantially  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect,  it  is  at  the  same  time  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  and  figures,  that  more 
and  better  school  work  was  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  State  during  the  last  school  year 
than  in  any  preceding  one.  It  is  not  that  we  are  retrograding,  nor  yet  that  we  are  not 
advancing,  but  that  we  are  not  advancing  fast  enough,  that  tne  present  exposition  of 
defects  and  complaints,  with  the  plea  for  immediate  and  radical  measures  of  improve- 
ment, has  been  made.  The  schools  are  not  feebler  and  poorer  than  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago ;  they  are  stronger  and  better  every  way ;  but  a  different  people  sits  in  Judgment 
upon  them.  In  that  decade  and  a  half  the  State  has  passed  into  a  new  era  of  public 
opinion  and  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools.  Much  that  once 
passed  unchallenged  in  school  philosophy  and  practice  is  now  confronted  and  interro- 
gated by  citizens  who,  having  given  some  thought  to  the  subject,  have  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  decline  any  longer  to  take  everything  of  that  nature  on  trust. 
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THX  SCHOOL  LAW— AMENDMENTS. 

(Unmig  n^penmiendmU  of  9ehooU,—ln  aocordanM  with  the  views  advanced  in  the  pre- 
eedtDg  pages  of  this  report,  I  reepectfolly  advise  and  recommend  the  adoption  and  par- 
saance  nereafter  of  the  following  course  in  respect  to  county  superintendents  of  schools : 

1.  That  they  be  oonsidcoed  aud  treated  as  officers  or  a^i^nts  of  the  State,  in  connection 
with  the  free-school  svstem,  and  not  as  county  officers,  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  that 
they  continae  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  as  now,  or  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  as  may,  upon  due  reflection,  be  regarded  as  most 
conducive  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  school  system  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  pnbUo  education. 

9.  That,  whether  elected  ot  appointed,  suitable  conditions  be  imposed,  compliance 
with  which  shidl  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  a  person  eligible  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools ;  that  the  conditions  and  qualifications  so  imposed  and  re- 
qaired  shall  be  just  and  reasonable ;  so  prescribed  and  adjusted  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
insure  the  services  of  competent,  faithful,  and  uprisht  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
DO  really  capable  and  suitable  person  shall  be  exdnded  from  the  office  by  reason  of  any 
unwisely  arbitrary  or  inflexible  rules!  It  is  believed  that  such  an  a4justment  of  con- 
ditions and  qualifications  is  practicable. 

3.  That  all  oonntjr  superintendents  of  schools,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  be  re- 
quired to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  educational  and  general  duties  of  the  office  in 
such  manner  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  in  their  re- 
spective conntieis,  and  the  general  good  of  the  system  of  public  education,  may  seem  to 
leqnire. 

4.  That  the  proper  authorities  of  each  county  be  requiied  to  provide  and  suitably 
fiimisb  an  office  for  the  use  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

5.  That  authority  to  examine  and  license  teachers  of  common  schools,  under  the 
general  school  law,  in  each  county,  and  to  renew  or  revoke  certificates,  be  vested  in  the 
county  superintendent  exclusively ;  all  examinatious  to  be  conducted  by  him  in  p^- 
soD,  or  through  examiners  by  him  appointed,  and  no  county  certificate  to  be  valid 
without  his  official  signature. 

6.  That  all  commissions,  peroentaffes,  and  per  diem,  now  allowed  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  by  law,  bit  repeued  and  abolished,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  each 
and  all  of  said  county  superintenaents  be  paid  a  fixed  and  definite  annual  salary,  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  designated  and  prescribed  in  the  school  law ;  which  salary  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  official  services  rendered  and  all  official  duties  performed  by  them,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  properly  remunerate  and  support,  in  each 
eoonty  of  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  schools  possessing  the  before-mentioned  quali- 
fieations. 

7.  That  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  the 
eoonties  of  the  State  be  divided  into  five  or  more  classes,  according  to  population,  as 
shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  the  superintendents  in  the  several  counties  com- 
prising any  given  class  to  receive  each  the  same  salary,  provided  that  the  lowest 
salary  allowed  the  several  superintendents  of  any  class  shsdl  not  be  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  the  highest  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

8.  That  the  salaries  of  each  and  all  of  said  county  superintendents  of  schools,  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  fixed  and  determined  by  law  as  aforesaid,  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury  quarter-yearly,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  from 
the  school  fund ;  and  that  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  county  superintendent  of  each 
eoontv  be  annually  deducted  by  the  auditor  from  the  distributive  share  of  the  State 
school  funds  accruing  to  such  county. 

Tke  two-mill  Stale  AooUtax. — I  respectfully  advise  and  recommend  that  the  desig- 
nation of  a  particular  rate  of  school  tax,  to  be  levied  by  the  auditor  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  be  discontinued  and  dispensed  with,  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  spe- 
cific annual  sum  be  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  for  tne  support  of  common 
schools,  leaving  the  auditor  to  determine,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  aggre- 
gate assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  returned  to  him,  the  rate  necessary  to 
produoe  the  amount  so  appropriated.  Tliere  are  believed  to  be  many  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  this  change  m  the  mode  of  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools^  and  that  the  effect  would  be  in  all  respects  favorable  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  I  also  recommend  that  the  amount  of  common- 
school  revenue  raised  directly  by  the  State  be  largely  increased,  so  that  the  local  dis- 
trict school  taxes  may  be  proportionally  diminish^,  and  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
the  school  system,  financially  considered,  more  nearly  dualized.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  entirely  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts 
from  the  necessity  of  a  supplementary  local  tax,  but  there  is  little  probability  of  that, 
as  it  would  require  the  State  appropriation  to  be  increased  more  than  five  times  the 
present  amount.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  sum  now  appropriated  by 
the  State  were  doubled,  it  would  prove  a  wise  and  beneficial  measure. 

AgportiomwuentqffundM  to  ichool  oUtrictB.—!  further  advise  and  re<pmmend|that  the 
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former  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  fhnds  by  boarde  of  township  tmstees  to  school 
districts  be  restored ;  that  is,  that  one-half  of  said  funds  be  distributed  to  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  nnder  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  respective 
district,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules, 
as  heretofore. 

The  aehool  numih, — ^For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report,  I 
recommend  that  twenty  school  days  be  established  as  the  legal  common-school  month 
in  this  State ;  that  the  phrase  '*  school  days"  be  held  to  mean  all  the  days  of  the  week 
except  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  the  legal  school  holidays ;  that  by  ''  legal  school  holi- 
days" shall  be  understood  the  following,  and  no  others :  The  first  day  of  January,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  or  days  appointed 
or  recommended  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanksgiving ;  that  teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  on  any 
of  such  legal  school  holidays,  and  that  when  any  such  holiday  occurs  during  a  term  of 
school,  it  shall  be  counted  in  and  as  a  part  of  such  term  of  school,  whether  school  be 
actually  holden  on  said  day  or  not.  It  is  considered  important,  to  prevent  misappre* 
hension  and  confusion,  that  these  several  points  be  explicitly  determined  and  settled 
by  law. 

Unlawful  exclmion  of  pupils, — I  recommend  that  more  adeqnate  penalties,  and  surer 
and  speedier  modes  of  redress,  be  provided  in  cases  where  boards  of  school  directors, 
or  bofu^  of  education,  unlawfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  famish  and  secure  to  all  children 
justly  and  legally  entitled  thereto,  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  pqual  education  in 
the  nee  schools  under  the  control  of  snch  boards. 

Institutes  for  special  and  general  insiruotUm, — I  advise  and  recommend  that  a  system 
of  institutes  of  instruction  be  organized,  established,  and  put  in  operation  during  tlie 
ensuing  two  years,  under  State  control,  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered  wiisa 
and  expedient,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  those  about  to  teach,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  education,  and  arouse 
in  tlieir  minds  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject ;  that,  in  furtherance  of  these  ends,  it 
be  provided  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  institutes,  to  the  teachers,  in  the 
art  and  methods  of  teaching ;  special  attention  being  given  to  the  branches  of  study 
usually  taught  in  the  elemental  free  schools,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  natural  sciences  recently  added  to  the  common-school  course  of  studies;  and 
that  addresses  shall  be  delivered  to  the  people  on  mattets  of  education,  science,  the 
relations  of  the  common  schools  to  the  arts,  industries,  proeperitv,  and  happiness  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  any  other  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  attach  them  more  closely  and  wisely  to  our  grand 
system  of  public  education ;  and  that,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  snch  institute  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be  appropriated,  for  the  next  two  years,  from 
the  State  treasury,  to  be  drawn  therefrom  in  snch  manner,  and  npon  such  orders  and 
vouchers,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Some  of  the  considerations  npon  which  this 
recommendation  is  based  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report.  I  cannot 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  measure  at  this  time,  nor  my 
estimate  of  the  good  results  that  would  follow  its  adoption.  It  is  again  most  ear- 
nestly commended  to  the  favorable  notice  and  enlightened  action  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Educational  rights  of  6hildren,'^And  finally,  it  is  respectfhlly  advised  and  recommended 
that  those  who  have  the  control  of  children  be  required,  by  appropriate  leffislation,  to 
see  that  such  children  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  common-school  edum^ 
tion,  either  by  sending  them  to  the  public  schools  for  the  necessary  period,  or  by  pro- 
viding for  them,  and  securing  to  them,  some  other  equal  educational  facilities.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  snch  legislation  is  constitutional,  necessary,  and  ex- 
pedient, have  already  been  given. 

With  these  few  amendments  and  additions  to  the  school  law,  and  to  the  working 
educational  forces  of  the  State,  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  free  schools 
of  Illinois  will  enter  upon  a  period  of  greatly  increased  prosperity,  efficiency,  and  use- 
fdlness. 

CHICAGO. 

THB  FIRB. 

The  latest  history  of  the  scjiools  of  this  city  includes  the  record  of  the  great  fire,  a 
calamity  to  the  educational  as  well  as  business  interests  of  the  community.  Before 
this  misfortune,  both  private  and  public  institutions  of  learning  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  fire  destroyed  fifteen  fine  school-buildings,  of  which  ten  were  owned  by 
the  city.  The  loss  of  these  last  amounted  to  (249,780,  and  left  10,000  children  without 
school  accommodations  and  100  teachers  out  of  employment.  These  were  promised 
places  as  soon  as  vacancies  occurred,  and  hence  no  examinations  have  since  taken 
place,  as  no  teachers  have  been  needed  beyond  those  already  employ^  j 
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Wbile  yet  in  doubt  aa  to  the  extent  of  loss  by  the  fire  and  whether  the  schools 
coald  be  sastained,  the  teachers  of  the  city  unit^ly  offered  to  continue  their  work 
lill  the  close  of  the  year,  regardless  of  compensation.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  all- 
the  children,  on  application,  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  re-installed  in  some  school. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  FIRE. 

The  e:minination8  for  the  year,  and  especially  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  have 
shown  no  appreciable  difference ;  and,  altbouffh  the  progress  of  pupils  has  been  affected 
by  the  freqaent  changes,  the  instruction  has  ueeu  as  thorough  as  oefore. 

The  year  closed  with  only  2  per  cent,  less  pupils  than  it  begun,  though  the  teach- 
iDff  force  had  been  reduced  20  per  cent. 

The  achools  have  suffered  most  from  irregular  attendance,  and  also  in  the  necessary 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  older  pupils ;  yet  this  last  is  compensated  for  by  the 
examples  of  heroism  manifested  in  the  struggles  of  some  to  complete  their  course. 

The  evening  schools  have  not  been  resumed  since  the  fire. 

GenerouB  relief,  both  in  money  and  clothing,  was  forwarded  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  from  various  sources,  and  carefully  distributed  among  them. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

An  entire  new  board,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  was  nominated  by  the  mayor  on 
the  1st  of  Jnly. 

SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

Four  of  the  bnmed  school-buildings  have  bi^n  re-erected  in  the  north  division,  and 
another,  in  place  of  two  which  were  destroyed,  was  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
Iftt  of  January.  Four  new  buildings  have  also  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $188,454.16 
for  buildings  and  lots,  and  |7,958.85  for  furniture.  Additional  accommodations  are 
needed,  especially  on  account  of  the  increase  bf  the  mechanic  and  laboring  population 
to  rebaild  the  city. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOLARS. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  fall  term  would  open  with  not  far  from  35,000  pupils. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  all  the 
l^mmar  grades  were  examined  for  the  first  time  in  reading  music  at  sight.  German 
It  very  generally  taught,  and  over  4,500  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  studying  that 
language.    Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  addition,  are  taught  in  the  high  school. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  closing  examinations 
of  this  school  compare  favorably  with  those  of  former  years.  There  were  fifty-four 
graduates  at  the  last  anniversary. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  department  of  the  high  school  became  an  independent  school  in  1671. 
The  first  graduating  class  of  the  department  consisted  of  one  member ;  the  school  now 
contributes  about  twenty-five  teachers  annually  to  the  service  of  the  city,  and  these 
have  been  almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  work.  All  but  three  of  the  alumni  of 
the  normal  school  have  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

A  school  of  practice,  consisting  ot  divisions  from  one  of  the  district  schools,  is 
located  in  the  normal  building,  and  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  are  required  to 
teach  in  this  at  least  two 'consecutive  weeks  before  graduation,  in  order  to  acquire, 
under  proper  supervision,  correct  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction.  They  are  also 
frequently  called  into  practice  t<5  supply  temporary  absences  of  teachers  in  the  city 
schools. 

All  applicant!!  for  positions  in  the  public  schools,  whose  qualifications  are  approved 
by  the  board  of  education,  but  who  are  without  experience  in  teaching,  are  required- 
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to  spencl  some  time  in  the  departments  of  the  norma]  school,  there  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  for  practical  work. 

A  higher  standard  of  scholarship  is  now  required  for  admission  than  formerly,  which 
is  responded  to  by  enlarged  preparation  on  the  part  of  candidates,  and  no  falling  off 
of  numbers.  , 

Hereafter  two  classes  will  be  graduated  annually. 

JACKSONVILLE.  / 

THE  PORTUGUESE  ELEMENT. 

The  few  following  facts  are  offered  in  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  Portuguese  element  in  the  city  and  schools  of  Jacksonville : 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  a  number  of  Portuguese,  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  island  of  Madeira  by  religious  persecution,  fled  to  the  United  States.  The  pecu- 
liar advantages  offered  by  Illinois  induced  them  to  settle  in  that  State,  dividing  their 
numbers  about  equally  between  Jacksonville  and  Springfield.  The  first  colony  num- 
bered about  300.  Since  then  many  more  have  arrived,  so  that  there  are  now  about 
1,200  Portugese  in  Jacksonville.  They  were  very  destitute  when  they  arrived,  but 
through  their  industry  and  frugality  nearly  every  family  has  secured  a  comfortable 
home.  They  have  established  two  Protestant  churches,  in  which  service  is  conducted 
in  their  native  language.  The  number  of  Portuguese  children  in  the  public  schools 
is  230. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  closed  its  fifteenth  year  in  June,  1872.  At  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  term,  the  president,  in  his  address,  stated  that,  since  the  ibunding  of  the  institution, 
there  have  been  in  the  normal  school  2,617  pupils,  making  the  admissions  on  an  aver- 
age 174^  per  year.  But  for  the  last  two  years  the  admissions  have  averaged  266f  per 
year.  In  the  model  school  the  total  attendance  has  been  2,626.  Over  700  pupils  of  the 
university  are  eng^ed  in  teaching,  and  of  these  75  are  acting  as  principals  or  superin- 
tendents. The  cost  of  education  per  pupil  is  |91.61.  The  number  of  gradnatea  baa 
been  200  in  the  normal  and  17  in  the  high  school. 

FUNDS  DERIVED  FROM  UNITED  STATES  GRANTS. 

The  institution  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  interest  of  the  college  and  semi- 
nary fund.  This  has  usually  been  spoken  of  as  a  State  appropriation.  But  it  does  not 
come  as  a  gift  from  the  State.  It  is  the  interest  on  a  fund  donated  by  Congress  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  State  institution  of  learning.  The  State  is  only  a  trustee  of  the 
fund. 

MODEL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  model  department  is  divided  into  three  grades — high,  grammar,  and  primary. 
The  permanent  teachers  are  assisted  by  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  normal  school. 
The  classical  course  is  very  thorough.  Young  men  who  have  taken  this  course  enter 
Harvard  or  Yale  without  conditions. 

An  additional  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
'^school  law."    All  the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  take  this  course. 

MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  museum  and  library  formerly  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Society 
are  in  the  university  buihling,  and  to  these  the  students  of  the  university  have  access 
under  suitable  restrictions.  The  museum  h&s  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  and 
the  contents  are  nearly  all  catalogued  in  a  manner  most  convenient  for  reference. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

President  Edwards  stated  in  his  address  that  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State  had 
been  visited  by  some  of  the  normal  faculty,  for  the  ))urpose  of  lecturing  upon  educa- 
tional topics  and  giving  instruction  at  institutes.  Altogether,  349  institutes  have  been 
attended  and  503  addresses  delivered. 

The  condition  of  the  university  in  every  way  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  this  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion is  316.  Of  these,  86  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  received  diplomas. 
Normal  students  are  required  to  practice  in  the  model-school  from  five  to  twenty  days 
each  year  of  their  attendance  at  the  school.  ^  j 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  this  iDstitation  students  are  prepared  to  teach  in  either  German  or  English  schools. 
Its  departments  are  normal,  preparatory,  academic,  and  a  model-school.  A  class  in 
horticnltnre  receives  theoretical  and  practical  iostruction.  There  are  two  libraries — 
one  German  aQd  one  English. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITT. 

The  gronnds  occupied  by  the  university  embrace  about  623  acres.  The  new  uni- 
versity building  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  convenient  on  this  continent.  It  is 
214  feet  in  length,  with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  122  feet.  This  building  is  designed 
wholly  for  public  use.  The  library  wing  is  iire-proof,  and  contains  five  large  halls  de- 
voted to  the  library  and  various  cabinets  and  museums.  '  The  new  mecbauical  build- 
ing and  drill-hall  is  of  brick,  128  feet  in  length  by  88  feet  in  width.  The  barns  and 
greenhouses  are  extensive  and  valuable.  • 

Besides  these  lands  and  buildings,  which  are,  with  furniture,  library,  &c.,  valued  at 
1300,000,  the  university  owns  25,000  acres  of  well-selected  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska. Its  endowment  funds  amount  to  $364,000  ;  other  property  is  valued  at  $33,000. 
The  State  has  appropriated  $25,000  to  the  agricultural  department ;  $20,000  to  the 
historical  department ;  $25,000  for  mechanical  building  and  drill-room ;  $75,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  main  building;  $10,500  to  furnish  the  chemicxd  laboratory ;  and  $20,000 
for  lihraxy  and  apparatus. 

The  university  embraces  the  following  colleges  and  schools:  1.  The  college  of 
apiculture,  subdivided  into  two  schools — one  of  agriculture  proper,  the  other  ol  hor- 
ticaltnre  and  fruit-growing.  2.  The  college  of  engineering,  subdivided  into  four 
schools— mechanical  science,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architecture. 
3.  The  college  of  natural  science,  subdivided  into  two  schools — chemistry  and  nat- 
ural history.  4.  The  college  of  literature  and  science,  subdivided  into  two  schools — 
English  and  modem  literature  and  ancient  languages  and  literature.  There  is  also 
a  school  of  commerce,  a  school  of  military  science,  and  a  school  of  domestic  science 
and  arts. 

The  studies  are  elective,  but  the  completion  of  one  of  these  courses,  or  of  the  equiva- 
lents allowed  in  it,  will  be  required  to  entitle  the  student  to  graduate. 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THK  SEXES. 

The  poTj^oee  of  the  school  of  domestic  science  and  arts  is  to  provide  a  foil  course 
of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  household  and  the  sciences  relating  thereto.  The  in- 
struction in  this  school  was  to  begin  with  the  college  year,  September,  1872,  and  to  be 
developed  as  fast  as  practicable.  Other  schools,  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
women,  will  be  opened  as  fast  as  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  university  will  per- 
mit. Young  ladies  have  free  access  to  all  the  departments  of  the  University,  and  sev- 
eral are  already  pursuing  studies  in  the  schools  of  chemistry,  horticulture,  architec- 
tore,  and  commerce. 

It  is  expected  that  the  old  university  building  will  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  devo- 
ted to  the  use  of  lady  students  and  to  the  schools  of  domestic  science  and  other  schools 
for  women,  when  the  new  building  is  fully  prepared  and  occupied.  But  a  year  must 
elapse  before  the  transfer  can  be  effected.  To  meet  the  present  want,  arrangements 
are  in  progress  to  open  near  the  university  a  boarding  hall  for  ladies. 

Labor  is  not  compnlsory,  but  is  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  who  desire  it. 
fitadeiits,  however,  can  not  count  upon  paying  more  than  one-half  their  expenses  by 
working. 

UNIVEItSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  small  attendance  at  the  law  school  of  this  university  during  the  past  year  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  law-school  building  having  been  destroyed  in  the  hie  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  and  the  students  scattered  among  the  other  schools. 

LIBRARY  AND   MUSEUM. 

Lam  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  library,  museum,  and  apparatus. 
The  Hengstenbnrg  library,  containing  about  13,000  volumes,  and  including  one  of  the 
most  valuable  theological  libraries  in  the  country,  is  now  put  up  in  the  university. 
A  coUection  of  3,500  cc»ins  has  been  presented  to  the  university  by  Kev.  Miles  Sanford, 
D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 

Among  late  donations  of  apparatus,  are  a  Euhmkorff's  indnction  coiL  one  of  th^ 
largest  ever  imported,  and  a  full  set  of  the  famous  Geissler's  tubes.    The  Dearborn  ob- 
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senratory,  which  forms  the  astronomical  depiirtment  of  the  nniversity,  contains  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  country.  Darin j;  the  year  arrangements  were  completed  for 
the  organization  of  a  coarse  in  practical  chemistry,  l^e  laboratory  is  quite  new, 
and  one  of  the  best  eqnipped  in  the  West. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  different  classes  of  students,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  iustrnction  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  commercial  education. 

Students  may  reside  at  the  university  and  pursue  studies  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  in  any  of  the  classes,  at  their  own  election,  sabject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty. 

The  site  of  the  university  was  a  gift  of  the  late  Senator  Douglas.  The  accommoda- 
tions have  lately  been  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  main  building,  136  by  72 
feet.    The  cost  of  this  building  was  over  $117 ,000. 

The  institution  hitherto  known  as  Wayland  University,  located  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin,  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  university,  and  will  hereafter  bo  con- 
ducted as  a  preparatory  department  of  that  institution.  The  university  has  also  leased 
the  building  recently  erected  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  16  miles  north  of  Chicago,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  preparatory  department  at  that  place.  These  schools  are  open 
to  both  sexes.  It  is  intended  gradually  to  develop,  in  connection  with  the  first  named 
of  these  schools,  a  complete  collegiate  conrse  of  studies  for  young  ladies,  graduates 
of  which  shall  receive  the  diploma  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

8HURTLEFF  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  study  are  theological,  collegiate,  academic,  and  preparatory.  By 
a  late  act  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  are 
open  to  both  sexes.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  has  been  successfully  tested  daring 
the  current  year.  Students  who  do  not  propose  to  pnrsue  a  regular  course  of  studies 
can  recite  in  an^  of  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  in  which 
they  can  maintain  an  honorable  standing.  A  phonographic  department  has  been  es- 
tablished, under  the  care  of  a  practical  phonographic  reporter. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  offers  a  ladies'  coarse  in  each  of  its  departments.  A  normal  class 
and  a  commercial  department  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  college. 

As  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  other  like  institutions,- all  the  young  ladies  residing  in  the 
building,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  their  rooms,  will  work  one  hour  each  day  in  the 
household. 

The  new  college  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  f50,000,  have  been  completed,  and 
were  opened  for  students  in  September,  1872. 

BAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  regularly  char- 
tered and  empowered  to  confer  all  the  degrees  usual  in  colleges  and  universities. 
There  are  two  courses  of  study,  classical  and  commercial.  There  is  also  a  preparatory 
department. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.     • 

This  institution  is  under  the  joint  patronage  of  the  Illinois  and  Central  Illinois 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  annually  appoint  com- 
mittees to  supervise  the  examinations  and  general  management  of  the  institution. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

A  scientific  conrse  has  been  an-anged  for  those  who  do  not  desire  the  regular  college 
course.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  deportment,  offering  the  advantage  of  a  first-class 
academy. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  college  is  nearly  $200,000.  A  new  building,  costing  over 
$100,000,  has  lately  been  completed. 

LOMBARD  UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  two  departments  of  instruction,  collegiate 
aud  preparatory.  The  collegiate  includes  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scieutilicy 
and  literary.    Each  of  these  courses  occupies  four  3eai*s. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  offered :  collegiate,  biblical,  normal,  commercial,  and  mu- 
sical. The  collegiate  department  comprises  four  courses :  preparatory,  baccalaureate, 
scientific,  and  academic.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments  on  the  same 
footing  as  gentlemen.    The  number  of  students  has  avcrageil  over  SCO  annually  since 


the  organization  of  the  college. 
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MONMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  ioetitntion  comprises  fonr  departmentu:  a  collegiate  department,  (including  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course,)  an  academical  department,  a  musical  department,  and 
an  art  department.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  tlie  conrses  of  study.  Instruction  is 
given  in  Hebrew  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  an  advanced  theological 
class.  Students  completing  the  normal  course  will  be  entitled  to  a  teacher's  diploma. 
The  geological  cabinet  of  the  college  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Illinois,  Central  Illinois,  and  Lower 
Wabash  conferences  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  In  addition  to  the  classical 
and  scientific  courses,  there  is  a  teachers'  or  normal  course,  so  organized  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  school  law.  Teachers'  certificates  will  be  issued  to  students 
completing  this  course.    Ladies,  and  gentlemen  are  ailmitted  on  equal  terms. 

EVANSTON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  report  of  this  college  contains  the  remark,  that  "  while  it  is  true  that  many  insti- 
tatioDS  are  now  nominally  open  to  women,  it  is  equally  true  that,  without  special  pro- 
Tision  for  convenient  and  economical  residence,  and  for  such  studies  as  they  may  wish 
to  undertake,  not  found  in  the  university  curriculum,  the  advantage  is  often  more 
nominal  than  real."  This  institution,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board  of 
lady  trustees,  seeks  to  make  these  special  provisions,  and  to  aid  the  Northwestern 
Univeisity  to  accomplish  the  task  it  has  undertaken — the  higher  education  of  women. 

CONSOLIDATION  WITH  THE  NORTHWESTERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

.The  history  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College,  established  at  Evanston  seventeen 
years  ago,  is  inherited  b^  the  new  colle^,  which  adopts  as  its  own  the  alumni  of  the 
old  college,  and  will  use  its  building  until  next  year,  when  its  own  will  be  completed. 

The  stadents  of  the  college  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  instruction  from  the 
Acuity  of  the  Northwestern  University.  While  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  of 
the  university  are  open  to  ladies,  who  upon  completing  either  will  receive  the  corre- 
sponding diploma,  another  course  has  been  arranged  for  those  who  prefer  to  give  to  the 
modem  languages  and  history  greater  prominence  than  to  the  classics  and  higher  math- 
ematics. This  course  is  shorter  by  one  year  than  the  conrses  of  the  university,  and 
gives  more  scope  to  the  choice  of  the  student.  The  departments  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts  oflTer  extraordinary  facilities.  The  library  of  the  Northwestern  University,  its 
reading-room  and  cabinet,  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  ladies'  college. 

Evanston  is  the  most  important  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  the  location  of  the  college 
is  in  every  way  desirable  and  advantageous. 

ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

In  addition  to  the  course  pursued  in  first-class  academies,  there  are  three  depart- 
ments: masiCy  art,  and  business.    The  college  library  is  large  and  vtduable. 

ALMIRA  COLLEGE. 

This  institntion  is  for  young  ladies.  The  collegiate  course  occupies  four  years,  but 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  add  another  year  to  thoir  course,  that  they  may  attain  a 
nigber  culture  in  the  languages,  fine  arts,  and  literature.  A  preparatory  department 
is  connected  with  the  college. 

ROCKFORD  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  four  departments:  collegiate  (including  a  classical  and  scientific 
course,)  preparatory,  musical,  and  the  department  of  drawing  and  painting.  A  normal 
dttM  is  formed  when  desired.  The  seminary  originated  in  connection  with  Beloit  Col- 
lege, and  its  founders  designed  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  the  thorough  collegiate 
educatioa  of  young  ladies.    Its  charter  gives  full  college  powers. 

JENNINGS  SEMINARY. 

The  name. was 'chanj^ed  from  Clark  Seminary  in  16C9.  There  are  five  conrses  of 
study:  classical,  scientibc,  preparatory,  commercial,  and  musical.    Equal  advantages 


ate  (mered  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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FERmr  HAIX. 

This  institution  was  organized  as  the  '^Ladies'  collegiate  and  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  Lake  Forest  university.''  Since  its  inauguration,  three  years  ago,  it  has 
met  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  preparatory  course,  a  colle^ate  course  of  four  years,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  A  university  course,  for  the 
further  pursuit  of  classics  and  the  arts,  will  bo  provided  for  those  who  desire  it. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  GOLLKGE. 

This  college  announcJBS  its  thirtieth  annnal  course  of  lectures.  The  buildings  of  the 
college  were  destroyed  in  the  tire  of  October,  1871.  Temporary  lecture  and  dissecting 
rooms  are  erected  on  the  Cook  County  Hospital  grounds.  The  Cook  County  commis- 
sioners having  decided  to  erect  permanent  buildings,  the  trustees  of  the  medical  col- 
lege have  concluded  to  erect  a  new  building  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital. 
The  proximity  to  the  county  hospital,  which  is  the  largest  in  Chicago,  offers  superior 
advantages  for  clinical  instruction.  This  is  considered  as  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  splendid  college  building. 

BENNETT  COIXBGB   OF  ECLECTIC  MEDICmB  AND  SUROERT. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  institution  is  a  capital  of  $50,000,  free  from  all  taxa- 
tion. The  old  college  building  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  October,  1871.  A  new  and 
commodious  building  has  since  been  purchased.  The  course  of  instruction  is  complete 
and  thorough  in  every  department.  The  system  of  practice  taught  is  genuinely  Eclec- 
tic. A  free  dispensary  is  established  at  the  college,  which  affords  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice to  students,  and  they  have  access  to  Cook  County  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  in  the  country. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

This  seminary  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  The  coui-se  of  study  occupies  three  years.  The  requisites  for  admission 
are,  a  connection  with  some  evangelical  church,  and  a  regular  course  of  collegiate  study. 

GARRETT  BIBLICAL  IKRTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  first  established  for  the  benefit  of  yonng  men  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  is  now  open  to  all  evangelical  denominations.  It  is  aided  in 
the  instruction  of  its  students  by  the  Northwestern  University  and  its  preparatory 
school.  These  institutions  and  the  biblical  institute  are  located  together  on  the  same 
grounds.  For  those  students  who  can  study  only  a  limited  time,  a  partial  preparatory 
and  theological  course  has  been  arranged.  Both  the  institute  library  and  the  university 
library  are  open  to  students  of  the  institute.    Tuition  is  free. 

ILLINOIS  IN8TITLTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  biennial  report  for  1869-70  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  80, 
and  the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  April,  1869,  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Another  one  was  erected  on  the  same  site,  but  with  only  about 
half  the  capacity  of  the  former  one.  The  school  is  continued  in  ail  its  departments,  with 
as  much  advantage  to  the  pupils  as  the  limited  room  permits.  Many  applicants  have 
to  be  refused  for. want  of  accommodation.  On  this  ground  a  strong  appeal  is  made  to 
the  legislature  for  funds  to  enlarge  the  building. 

HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

This  benevolent  institntion,  located  in  Chicago,  makes  its  thirteenth  annnal  report: 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  77.  The  number  admitted  dur^ 
ing  the  year  was  1,582,  of  whom  1,008  were  adults  and  574  children ;  the  number  left 
1,&0.  Of  the  children,  58  have  gone  to  permanent  homes  and  31  have  died.  The  av- 
erage attendance  in  the  school-room  has  been  about  48.  In  the  industrial  department 
twenty-five  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  have  received  instruction.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  the  Home  was  cut  off  by  the  ravages  of  the  fii'e  of  October,  1871. 
Enough  is  left  to  pay  the  running  expeuaea  of  the  school  and  mission,  and  this  is  largely 
increased  by  donations. 
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CHICAGO  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Thegnaidians  of  this  institntion  niako  their  lost  report:  While  regardiuj^  with 
•atisfaction  the  good  that  has  heen  accomplished  and  expressiug  profound  regret  at 
the  combined  circumstances  which  necessitated  the  discontinaance  of  the  institution, 
they  fully  indorse  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  '^transfer  bill,"  reliev- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  "convicted  "juvenile  offenders 
when  the  State  has  provided  a  school  for  that  purpose.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
school,  since  the  beginning  of  1871,  has  been  used  as  a  prison,  the  commitmonls  and  dis- 
charges being  in  accordance  with  prison  rules,  and  though  the  reformatory  meusures 
were  not  relaxed,  the  guardians  could  not  consistently  carry  out  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  them  by  the  law. 

The  total  number  in  school  during  the  year  was  212;  number  discharged,  42 ;  granted 
tickets  of  leave,  127 ;  returned  to  care  of  parents,  12 ;  escaped,  14 ;  died,  1 ;  transferred, 
15;  whole  number  sent  out,  212;  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  into  the  in- 
stitution since  its  opening,  November,  1855,  is  1,284  ;  number  sent  out,  1,254  ;  died,  30. 
Of  the  whole  nuuilM»r  received  only  217  were  of  American  parentage ;  the  averivge  age 
of  admission  was  12  to  13.  Since  the  change  iu  the  law,  during  1872,  the  average  age 
of  commitment  has  been  14  to  15. 

As  a  reformatory  institution  the  Chicago  Reform  School  has  been  a  grand  success. 
It  well  repayed  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  until  the  adverse  decision  of  the  supremo 
conrt,  by  which  the  law  giving  the  power  to  care  iu  this  way  for  the  ignorant  and  des- 
titute was  declart^l  null  and  void,  and  the  institution  was  restrained  from  continu- 
ing to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence.  In  other  words,  the 
ignorant,  idle,  and  destitute  had  to  become  criminals  before  they  could  legally  be 
placed  in  the  reform  school.  This  left  the  board  of  guardians  almost  powerless  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  successful  issue,  for  on  the  very  day  that  a  boy's 
sentence  expired,  then  guardianship  over  him  ceased. 

In  1871  the  city  .igreed  to  remove  the  institution  and  deliver  the  grounds  and  im- 
pnivements  to  the  county  for  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  legisla- 
ture providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  sentenced  inmates  to  the  reform  school  at  Pon- 
tiac 

nXINOIS  INSTTTOTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

This  institution,  which  was  inaugurated  as  an  experimental  school  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  children,  h'as  been  so  successful  in  training  this  unfortunate  class  that 
at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  it  was  organized  upon  an  independent 
basis,  and  was  incorporat-ed  as  one  of  the  permanent  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  education  furnished  by  the  institntion  will  include  not  only  the  sinf  pier 
elements  of  instruction  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools,  when  that  is  practica- 
ble, but  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  every-day 
life.  The  improvement  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  very  encouraging.  This 
is  a  State  institution ;  board  and  tuition  are  free  during  the  school  year  of  ten  mouths. 

CHICAGO  ACADEKfY  OF  SCIENCES. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  determined  to  rebi;iild  the  academy  on  the  old  lot  on  Wa- 
iKish  avenue.  Work  has  been  coniuiencfd  U]>on  the  building,  and  it  is  ])tx>gressmg 
rapidly.  It  is  expected  that  the  library-room  of  the  academy  will  be  ready  for  use  very 
S(M>n,  and  it  will  bo  promptly  occupied. 

The  officers  of  the  board  for  the  x^resent  year  are.  Colonel  J.  W.  Foster,  president; 
Dr.  Xorman  Bride,  recorder. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  S.   FOSTER. 

Rev.  Samuel  Foster  died  at  Washington  Heights  April  1, 1872. 

He  was  born  at  Haitland,  Connecticut,  1799 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1828 ;  studied 
theology  at  New  Haven,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  18:^0  ;  commissioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Missicmary  Society,  and  started  for. Illinois  in  a  buggy  September  5,  1832; 
suTived  at  Springfield,  over  1,200  miles,  in  just  thirty  traveling  days ;  labored  in  differ- 
ettt  places  in  the  State,  forming  churches  and  establishing  schools,  with  great  devotion 
and  success  till  death. 

DEATH  OF  F.  A.  IX>RD,  M.  D. 

Fre<1erick  Angnstns  Lord,  M.  D.,  Professor  Physiological  and  Medical  Chemistryi 
111  Habnemanti  Medical  College,  Chicago,  died  of  fever,  i^pteniber  1.3,  1872. 

He  was  born  at  Lyme,  Connecticnt,  1837 ;  graduated  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin, 
li:^i7 ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  George  K.  Shipman,  of  Chicago,  and  attended  the  usual 
course  of  medical  iustructiou  at  Auu  Arbor,  Michigan ;  graduated  with  high  houorsi  and. 
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returned  another  year  to  take  a  special  conrse  in  chemistry ;  practiced  four  years  snc- 
cessfully  at  Sycamore,  Illinois ;  elected  professor  at  Hahnemanu  Medical  Colhige,  where 
he  a^aiu  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry,  zeal,  and  thoroughness ;  also  conduct- 
ting  an  extensive  and  growing  practice.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar,  his  careful  and 
thorough  culture,  his  SKill  as  a  physician,  his  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman,  and  bis 
perfect  integrity  as  a  man,  all  combined  to  render  him  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  profession. 

ILLINOIS  stait:  traciieks'  association. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Dixon,  December  26, 
27,  and  29,  1871. 

Prt'sident  .T.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  gave  a  general  account  of  school  matters 
in  his  portion  of  the  State;  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Lincoln,  Jephtha  Hobbs,  of  Shelby ville, 
and  Matthew  Andrews,  of  Macomb,  gave  statements  of  progress  in  educational  work  iu 
their  n^spective  neighborhoods,  after  which  the  president  gave  his  annual  address.  He 
spoke  of  the  free  public-school  system  as  unknown  in  Illinois  twenty-live  years  ago, 
and,  after  reviewing  the  progress  in  this  and  various-other  dircctionsduriug  that  period, 
he  urged  that  personal  consecration  to  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  the 
most  important  preparation  for  his  duties.  The  times  demnnd  the  nniltiplication  of 
men  and  women  devoted  to  exaltt*d  principles,  with  faith  enough  to  work  on  in  con- 
sciousness of  right,  without  impatience  tosee  the  results  which  are  sure  to  come.  Colcmel 
L.  H.  Potter,  of  Soldiera'  College,  Fulton,  spoke  on  "Religion  iu  the  public  schools." 

On  the  second  day  the  association  was  divided  into  sections — high-school,  interme- 
diate^, and  primary.  In  the  high-school  section  a  paper  was  read  by  Edwin  P.  Frost  on 
**  Natnral  sciences;  to  what  extent  shall  they  be  taught  f "  A  discussion  of  the  subject 
follwwed,  which  was  generally  participated  in. 

In  the  intermediate  and  primary  sections  "Analysis  in  rending,"  "Conrse  of  study 
in  geography,"  "  Oral  instruction,"  and  "  Method  in  reading,"  w^re  among  the  tox>ics 
presented  and  discussed. 

"  The  school  law  of  Illinois  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman ; 
and  the  "  New  departure  in  education"  was  presented  in  an  address  by  D.  L.  Leonai-d, 
of  Normal. 

Officers  elected  :  President,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Galesburgh ;  secretary,  William  Jenkins, 
Ottawa ;  treasurer,  P.  R.  Walker,  Creston. 

facts  from  thb  united  8tatf>8  census. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Illinois  was  the  fourth  State  in  population,  having 
2,5.''j9,891  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  55,410  sqimre  miles — an  average  of  45.84  jn^r- 
sons  to  the  square  mile.  This  popnlntitm  consistetl  of  2,511,096  whites,  28,762  colorwl, 
1  Chinese,  and  32  Indians.  Of  these  2,0--J4,G93  were  native,  and  515,198  loreign-l»orn. 
Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  1,181,106  whiles,  8,387  colored,  and  10  Indians 
were  born  within  its  borders;  of  the  foreign-brtni  inhabitants,  203,766  were  bom  iu 
Germany,  5,'387  were  bom  in  England,  and  120,162  in  Ireland. 

Scbool  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  548.285  persons  at- 
tended hcIhioI,  of  whom  25,286  were  foreign-born.  The  whit-**  scholars  nuinlM;red 
545,8i>7,  of  whom  284.084  were  males  and  261,813  females.  The  colored  Kcholars  num- 
bered 2,324,  of  whom  1,169  were  males  and  1,155  females.  One  female  and  3  male  Indians 
were  also  reported. 

lUitiracif.—TUi".  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  133,5'-4,  of  whom  42,989  were  foreign-born. 

M/e-f  ««r,  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  123,624  white  illiterates,  11,865  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  6,562  were  males  and  5,303  females;  14,101  were  from  15  to 
21  years  of  age,  of  wlumi  7,208  were  males  and  6,893  females  ;  97,6.''>8  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  vMiom  40,801  were  males  and  56,857  females.  Of  the  9,950  colored  illiter- 
ates, 600  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  33  >  Were  males  and  325  females :  1,239 
were  from  15  to  21  yeare  old,  of  whom  620  were  nmles  and  619  females ;  H,051  were  21 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whom  3,969  were  males  and  4,082  females.  Five  male  and  5 
female  Indians  were  also  reported,  21  years  old  and  over. 

Editcaiianal  insiitntions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  11,835,  having  24,0.%  teachers,  of  whom  10,411 
were  males  and  1.3,645  females ;  and  767,775  pupils,  of  whom  389,955  were  mules  and 
377,8-40  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  69,970,009,  of  which  $252,.%9  were  derived  from  endowments,  $6,027,510 
from  taxation  and  public  fnuds,  and  $3,689,930  from  other  sources,  including  tnition. 

Public  8ch4>ol8. — ^The  11,050  public  schools  had  20,097  teachers — 8,971  males  and  11,306 
,  females,  with  677,623  pupils,  of  whom  343,445  were  males  and  334,178  females.  They 
2)ossessed  a  total  income  of  $7,810,265,  of  which  85,858,249  were  derived  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  |l,952,016  from  tuition  and  other  sources.         ^  , 
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CoUtges,— The  36  colleges  bad  223  teachers,  190  males  and  33  females,  and  4,657  stn- 
dentSy  of  whom  3,930  were  malc^and  727  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  |27]  ,065, 
of  »uicii  ^109,210  were  deiived  from  cDdowment,  $^,000  from  taxation  aad  public 
lundn,  and  $n)6,655  from  tnit ion  and  other  sources. 

Acadtmies. — The  32  academies  had  225  teachers,  64  males  and  161  females,  with  4,690 
pnpils — 1.JD4  males  and  3,296  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $257,(54.3,  of 
wiiicli  $20,4;;l  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $'^7,222  from  tuition  and  other  sourceH. 

Private  sckooln. — The  531  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,526  teachers,  491 
niiiles  and  1,035  females,  with  41,456  pupils,  of  whom  21,414  were  males  and  20,044 
feuialfs.  They  possessed  a  t<»tal  income  of  $966,262,  of  which  $5,000  were  deriwd 
frotii  endowuiout  and  $061,262  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Librariea. — There  were  3,705  public  libraries,  with  924,545  volumes,  and  9,865  pri- 
vate libraries,  with  2,399,369  volumes;  making  13,570  libraries,  containing  3,324,914 
▼olamea. 

Tbepren. — The  505  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulationof  1,722,541  copies,  and 
an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  113,140,492  copies. 

CkurcheH. — Of  the  4,298  church  organizations,  3,459  possessed  edifices  with  1,201,403 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $22,664,283. 

PaupcrUm. — Of  the  2,363  paupers,  1,213  were  native  whites,  41  native  colored,  and 
1,109  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  1,795  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  1,229  were  native  whites,  143  native 
colured,  and  423  foreigners  ;  1,552  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  aex  of  population, — Of  the  tofhl  population,  818,760  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old,  of  whom  414,547  were  males  and  404,219  females;  1,809,606  persons 
were  ten  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  946,717  were  males  and  832,889  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  742,015  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  678,732  were  males  and  63,233  females  ;  376,441  persons  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  375,407  were  males  and  1,034  females;  151,931  in 
persiHial  and  pi*ofe8sional  services,  of  whom  99,337  were  males  and  52,594  females ; 
80,422  in  trade  and  transportation ,  of  whom  79,876  were  males  and  546  females ;  133,2'<^1 
in  mannfactiires  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  124,112  were  males 
and  9,109  females. 

Affcaud  Ht^x  of  working  population.— Of  the  742,015  employed  persons,  25,551  were 
from  10  to  l.'>  years  old,  of  whom  21,742  were  males  and  3,80;)  females ;  687,303  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  628,593  were  mules  and  58,710  females;  29,161  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  28,397  were  males  and  764  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Nkwtos  Bateman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield. 

COCNTY  BUPERINTENDRNTS. 


Coanties. 


SiiperinteuclenL 


AtUms 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Broim ... 

Bamaii 

Calluiaii 

Cnrroll 

Caw 

CiuiDpflip^n  . . 

Chrntian 

Clark 

CUy 

CliutoD 

CoIf» 

(U»k 

Cravfoni 

Cnuiberland  . 

DftKalb 

De  Witt 

DoaglM 

Dn  Page 

EdrardA 

Efflagbam  ... 

Fayette 

Ponf 

Franklhi 

Fiilton 

GaUatm 


JohnH.  Black , 

Jobn  O.  AVhile 

Kev.  ThoniHfl  W.  Hyucs. 

William  H.  Dnrhain 

Hon.  John  P.  Ricbiuoud. 
Rov.  Albert  Ethiidge . . . . 

Solomon  Laiuiiiy , 

James  £.  Millara 

Harvey  Tate , 

Thomas  li.  Leal 

AVillinm  F.  Gorrell 

William  T.  Adama , 

Cbarlea  H.  Murray 

Solomon  B.  Wyle 

Rev.  Stppbeii  J.  Bovell. . . 

Alberto.  Lauo 

Samuel  A.  Bnruer  ....     . 

William  E.  Lake 

Horace  P.  Hall 

Francis  M.  Vanlne , 

Samnel  T.  Callaway , 

Cbarlea  W.  Richmond  ... 

Andrevr  J.  Mapes^ 

Levinus  Harris 

Sylvester  F.  Gilmore 

a»QvidH.  Mays 

William  L.  Conron , 

Robert  II.  Link 

Horatio  J.  Benton 

Nathimiel  P.  Holderly.. 


Post  office  addrees. 


Onincy. 

Cairo. 

Givenville. 

Belvidore. 

Mount  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Ilardiu. 

Lanark. 

Virginia. 

Urhana. 

Taylorville. 

Marahall. 

Louisville. 

Trtniton. 

Ash  more. 

Chicajjo. 

Robinson. 

M»jority  Point, 

Syaimo're. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

NaperriUo. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Eftincbam. 

Viindalia. 

Piiwr  City. 

B<'nton. 

Lowietown. 
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County  suPERiirrEKDENTS — Continued. 


Coantiea. 


SnperintendeDt 


Pofit-office  address. 


Greene 

GT-undy 

Uttmilton ... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Hcuderaon. . 

Henry 

Ironnois 

Jockaon 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

JohnsoQ  

Kane 

.  Kankakee  . . 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence... 

Leo 

Livingston.. 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Maiion 

Marshall  — 

Mason 

Massao 

McDonongh. 
McHeury  . . . 
McLean  — 

Menarfl 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultne 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

]*iitnam 

Kandolph  . . . 

Ilichland 

K«K}k  Island . 

Snline 

h'anganion... 
Schuyler — 

St'ott* 

Shelbv 

Stark    

Saint  Clair. . 
Stephouson  . 

Tazewell 

Tnion 

Vermilion... 
Wabash  .... 

Warren 

WaHhington 

"Wayne 

White 

Whitesides  . 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Winnebego . 
Woodfonl... 


Caleb  A.  Worley 

Hiram  C.Goold 

George  B.  Kobinson , 

Rev.  William  Griffln 

John  Jack ^. 

RP.Randall 

Henry  8.  Comstock 

L.T.  Heiiins 

John  Ford 

P.  S.  Mcljingblin 

George  W.  Johnson , 

Charles  H.  Knapp 

George  W.  Pepoon 

Robert  M.  Fisher 

George  B.  Charles , 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Beocher. 

John  R.'  Marshall 

Frederick  Christianer 

Charles  G.  Tarbell 

George  S.  Maywood 

Oxias  V.  Smith 

JamoB  H.  Preston,  .ft 

H.H.Hill 

Levi  T.Regan 

Oscar  F.  McKim 

Flet<'her  H.  ( /hapman 

John  Weaver 

James  McHenry 

Thomas  J.  Shon 

Henry  H.  Morse 

William  H.  Soott 

Lloyd  n.  Copeland    

Gardner  S.  South  worth 

John  Hull 

William  H.  Berry , 

Frederick  W.  Livingston . . . 

Joseph  W.  Rickert 

Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

Dwvid  F.  Stem-US 

Edward  L.  Weils 

N.  E.  Worthington 

6.  G.  Roots 

Caleb  A.  Tatman 

Jfthn  N.  Jewell 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown 

A.W.Durley 

Roliert  P.  Thompson 

Johu  C.  Scott 

l^Iansfleld  M.  Sturgeon 

Frederic  F.  Johuson 

Warren  Bur^itt 

Jonathan  R.^eiU 

James  Callaoo 

Anthony  T.  Hall 

Bartlett  G.  Hall 

James  P.  Slade 

Isaac  F.  Kleckner 

Stephen  K.  Hatfield 

Philip  ILKroh 

John  W.  Parker 

James  Leeds 

Jamee  B.  Donnell 

Alden  C.  Hillman 

William  A.  Vernon 

James  J.  McCliotoe 

Michael  W.  Smith 

Salmon  O.  Simonds 

Augustus  N.  Lodge 

Archibald  Andrew 

William  H.  Gaidner 


Carroll  ton. 

Morris^ 

McLean.sborough. 

Carthage. 

Glixabethtown. 

Olena. 

Cambridge. 

Oakalhi. 

Murphysborongh. 

Xewton. 

Mount  Veroon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Vit'nua. 

Anrora. 

Kankakee. 

Yorkville. 

Abingdon. 

Wanconda. 

La  Salle. 

Lawrenceville. 

Amboy. 

Pontiac. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

Carlinville. 

EdwardsviUe. 

Salem. 

Varna. 

Havana. 

Metropolis. 

Macomb. 

Woodstock. 

Bloom  ipgton. 

Petersburgh. 

Keithsburgh. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

JaeksouTllle. 

Sullivan. 

Oregon. 

Peoria. 

Tamaroa. 

Monticello. 

Pittsfield. 

Golconda. 

Mound  City. 

Hennepin. 

Che-ster. 

Olney. 

Rocli  Inland. 

Harrisburffh. 

SpringfieUL 

Rnshville. 

Winchester. 

ShelbyvilJe. 

Toulon. 

Belleville. 

Freeport 

Tremont. 

Joneslmroagh. 

Danville. 

Friendsville. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Rinard. 

Carmi. 

Morrison. 

Joliet 

Marion. 

Rock  ford. 

Panola. 
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INDIANA. 

{Tlran  report  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkios,  State  fraperintondent,  for  the  scholastic  rears  ending  Angust 

31,ltra,  and  August  31, 1872.] 

SCHOOL  -FUNDS. 

Theee  are  of  three  claases — productive,  contiogent,  and  non-prodactive.    The  pro- 
ductive or  intereet-hearing  fand  comprises — 

The  coDgressioQal-township  fund |2, 281, 076  69 

The  saline  fund 85, 000  00 

The  snq>Iu8-revenue  fund 573,502  96 

The  bank-tax  fund 80,000  00 

The  sinking-fund 4,767,805  89 

Total 7,787,385  54 

These  are  classified  as  productive  funds,  because  the  entire  amount  of  each  fund,  or 
nearly  so.  is  now  bearing  interest  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

The  contingent  fund  comprises  the  proceeds  of  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  swamp- 
lauds,  and  taxes  on  cori>orations. 

The  non-productive  fund  is  composed  of  the  sixteenth  sections  (17,882  acres)  that  re- 
main unsold. 
-  These  different  funds  form  the  principal  of  the 

COMMOKHSCHOOL  FUND. 

Non-negotiable  bonds $3,591,316  15 

Common-school  fund 1,606,824  50 

Sinking-fund,  (distributed,)  at  8  per  cent 569, 139  94 

Congressional-township  fund ^ 2,281,076  69 

Value  of  unsold  congressional-township  lands 94, 245  00 

Salinefnnd 5,727  66 

Bank-tax  fund 1,744  94 

Escheated  estates 17,866  55 

Sinking-fond,  (last  distribntion) 67,067  72 

8inking-fnnd  undistributed 100,165  92 

Swamp-land  fund 42,418  40 

Total 8,437,593  47 


The  total  ^ves.a  school  fund  larger  by  two  millions  of  dollars  than  that  of  any 
other  State  m  the  Union.  The  fund  was  increased  during  1872  by  the  diBtributiou  of 
$569,13^.94,  sinking-fbnd.  There  whs  a  delay  of  about  twelve  months  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  money,  caused  by  an  application  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  distribution.    The  loss  to  the  schools  by  the  attempt  is  not  less  than  $53,000. 

SCHOOL  RK\'XNUE. 

1871.  1872. 

Taxes r $1,051,438  57  $1,070,301  69 

Interest  on  common  fnnd 112,650  23  160,840  10 

Liquor  licensee 99,809  17  108,2t^0  00 

Unclaimed  fees 985  46  .')00  38 

Interest  paid  by  State  on  bonds 22:^,740  96  223,740  96 

Interest  on  congressional  fdnd 144,781  06  146,980  21 

Amount  of  delinquencies 35,750  00  *6,800  00 


Total  leoeipts  for  schools 1,669,155  45      1,717,443  34 


*  This  does  not  inolnde  the  amoiuit  of  deUnqnency  for  October,  18?3.  t 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Legal  school  age 6-01 

White  males  of  school  age ^21,289 

White  fenaales  of  school  age 301, 141 

Colored  males  of  school  age 4,670 

Colored  females  of  school  age 4,449 

Tot>al  scholastic  population 631,549 

Number  enrolled  in  primary  schools. 445, 993 

Number  enrolled  in  high  schools 13,458 

Total  enrollment 459,451 

Average  attendance  in  white  primary  schools 286, 301 

Average  attendance  in  colored  primary  schools 2,931 

Average  attendance  in  high  schools 8,824 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AXD  SCHOOI^. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught 9,030 

Number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools  were  taught 70 

Total  number  of  districts ' 9,100 

Number  of  districts  in  which  colored  schools  were  taught " i^ 

Number  of  district  graded  schools 64 

Number  of  township  graded  schools 81 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 116 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Whit«  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 7, 188 

White  female  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 4,675 

Colored  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 42 

Colored  female  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 28 

Male  teachers  in  high  schools,  1872 :;00 

Female  teachers  in  high  schools,  1872 115 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  1872 12, 246 

Whole  number  of  teachers  for  1871 11,833 

Pay  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools  per  day |1  95 

Pay  of  female  teachers  in  primary  schools  per  day $1  47 

Pay  of  male  teachers  in  high  schools  per  day |3  77 

Pay  of  female  teachers  in  high  schools  per  day  $2  46 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes,  (32  counties) 4, 03d 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Number  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1871 415 

Cost  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1871 $609, 105  67 

Whole  number  of  school-houi^es  in  1871 :  stone,  125 ;  brick,  834  ;  frame, 

7,517;  log,  513 8,989 

Total  valuation  of  pchool  property  for  18/ 1 ,  $7, 381, 839  73 

Number  of  new  scb(K)l-1iou6e8  built  in  1872 393 

Cost  of  new  school-bouses  built  in  1872 $561, 813  55 

Whole  number  of  whool-houses  in  1872:   stone,  88;  brick,  877  ;  frame, 

7,5(i8;  log.547 9,080 

Total  valuation  of  school  property  for  1872 $9,199,480  15 

MEANS  OF  INCREASING  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

There  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  different  counties,  as  loaning  agents,  $4,519,- 
041.13.  Of  this  a  portion  is  loaned  at  7  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  8  per  cent.  It 
is  recommended  that  tlieentire  fund  held  in  tniRt  by  the  counties  be  placed  atb  percent. 
This  would  give  an  annual  increase  of  $39,479.01. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  legislature  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  payment, 
in  installments,  of  the  entire  debt,  $3,719,016.10,  due  the  school  fund  by  the  State. 
The  interest  ($2*^6,140.96  per  annum)  of  this  debt  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes.  "  It  leaves 
the  people  as  taxes,  it  returns  as  school  revenue.  What  is  this  but  prepayment  of  tu- 
ition by  the  people!"  It  is  recommended  that  the  money  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
paying  this  debt  be  distributed  to  the  counties  as  other  funds,  and  loaned  by  them  at 
8  per  cent.  This  will  increase  the  school  revenue  $74,380.32.  In  support  of  this  rec- 
ommeudation  is  quoted  the  opiuion  of  the  State  auditor,  who  ^^does  iK)t  believe  it  wibe 
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for  the  State  to  adopt  a  i>olicy  looking  to  a  permaneDt  indebtedness;  and  reconi- 
nienda  legislation  looking  to  the  early  payment  of  this  debt  and  other  investments 
of  the  proceeds.''  The  auditor  presents  a  plan  of  payment,  an  important  and  valuablo 
featare  of  which  is  that  "  not  one  dollar  will  be  withdrawn  from  any  county  in  the 
State  for  even  a  single  day." 

Sauiuied  up,  the  whole  matter  presents  itself  in  the  simple  question  a^  to  whether  the 
people  of  the  State  shall  nay  about  10  cents  per  $100,  or.  $(520,409.66  per  year  i<>r  six 
years,  and  thus  entirely  £ree  the  State  from  debt,  or  pay  nearly  half  that  amount, 
$:)01,521.ii4  yearly,  for  interest,  and  leave  the  debt  as  a  perpetual  burden  of  $301,521.24 
per  annum. 

UNCHANGED  PER  CAPITA. 

It  is  considered  a  cheering  fact  that,  while  the  scholastic  population  has  increased 
6.821  in  numbers,  such  has  been  the  con-espoudiiig  increase  in  the  revenue  that  the  per 
capita  remains  onchanged ;  and  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  has  increased  17^ 
days. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Two  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  these.  The 
first  authorizes  the  school  trustees  of  the  townships,  incorporated  towns,  and  cities  to 
levy  a  special  tax  in  their  respective  corporations,  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  each  $100 
of  taxable  property,  and  50  cents  on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year.  The  second  authorizes 
the  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  the  city  councils  of  incorporated  cities  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $30,000. 

Under  the  operations  of  these  two  provisions  of  the  law,  school-houses  have  sprung  np 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  stone,  brick,  and  frame  houses  are  gradually  increasing  both 
in  number  and  value.  Within  eight  years  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  brick 
houses  has  been  99  per  cent. ;  of  frames,  31  per  cent. ;  of  stone,  35  per  cent. ;  while  log 
bouses  have  decreased  51  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  school-bouses  has  increased 
23  per  cent,  in  eight  vears,  and  the  value  of  school  property  has  increased  140  per  cent. 
lu  the  same  time.  The  average  cost  of  the  school-houses  built  in  1872  was  $1 ,429 ;  but  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  each. 
The  superintendent  feels  compelled  to  notice  the  fact  that,  '^  in  the  location,  construc- 
tion, furnishing,  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  many  of  the  school-buildings 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  or  even  health  of  the  pu- 
pils."   In  particular,  the  importance  of  thorough  ventilation  is  strongly  urged. 

Under  the  present  limit  oi  taxation  there  are  many  townships  that  are  not  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  good  school-buildings.  The  same  evil  is  experienced  in  the 
largest  cities.  There  Is  a  demand  for  more  room,  but  since  the  law  limits  the  issniug 
cf  bonds  to  $30,000,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation.  There  is 
also  an  increasing  demand  for  the  erection  of  township  school-houses  for  the  use  of 
graded  sehools,  where  a  higher  and  better  orderof  education  may  be  obtained  than  is 
lunially  furnished  in  district  schools.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  is  reconimended 
that  the  present  limit  of  issuing  bonds  be  extended  to  $60,000,  and  tbataluw  be  passed 
aalborizing  township  trustees  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  subject  to  the 
Approval  of  the  county  commissioner. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

In  the  townships,  school  trustees  are  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  biennial  elections, 
and  are  trustees  for  civil  as  well  as  school  purposes.  In  incorporated  towns  and  c-itiod 
they  are  appointed  by  town  boards  and  city  councils,  and  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional afi'airs  exclusively.  It  is  recommended  that  the  office  be  ma<le  elective  through- 
out the  State,  that  it  shall  be  for  school  purposes  only,  that  it  shall  be  held  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  compensation  beyond  the  payment  of  actual 
and  necessary  expenditures  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  a  trustee  duty. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  school  law,  defining  the  duties  of  trustees,  requires  them  to 
provide  "  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  white  children.'' 

It  is  recommended  that  the  word  *^  white  "  be  stricken  out.  Also  tbnt  the  section  be 
so  amended  as  to  give  the  trustees  power,.  <' at  their  discretion,  to  employ  competent 
superintendents  for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  their 
schools.'' 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 

These  are  appointed  triennially  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  compensation 
is  $3  per  diem  for  the  time  actually  employed,  and  $1  from  each  applicant  for  license. 
The  result  of  their  work  has  been  most  satisfactory.  They  have  demonstrated  con- 
iluAively  that  the  " one  thing  needful "  in  our  school  system  is  to  expand  the  powers, 
duties,  compensation,  and  even  name  of  school  examiner  to  that  ot  county  superin- 
tendent.   This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  educators  of  the  State  with  remark- 
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able  unanimity.  There  is  a  deep-felt  necessity  for  this  change.  Labor  is  misdirected, 
and  niach  money  is  squandered  for  want  of  it.  From  every  part  of  the  State  comes  a 
request  that  this  change  be  made  at  once. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  these  examinations  heretofore  there  has  been  great  diversity.  Each  of  the  ninety- 
two  examiners  fixed  the  standard  of  examination  for  his  own  county.  Consequently 
there  was  no  common  standard.  At  the  session  of  the  State  board  of  education,  in 
June,  1871,  steps  were  taken  for  unifying  these  examinations,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
a  series  of  twelve  sets  of  examination  papers  be  printed  and  sent  monthly  to  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  several  counties,  with  instructions  to  use  them  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  public  schools.  This  has  been  done,  and  examiners  have  very  generally 
accepted  the  questions,  and  acted  upon  the  instructions.  The  effect  has  been  the  ele- 
vation of  the  general  average  of  these  examinations,  and  the  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  licensed  since  the  last  report  is  8,293. 

COUKTT  INSTITUTES. 

These  are  growing  in  popularity,  efficiency,  and  usefulness,  and  are  better  attended 
every  year.  They  cost  the  people  about  $4,000  per  annum  ;  but  they  are  amply  repaid 
in  the  improved  work  of  the  teachers.  Teachers  who  attend  institutes  regularly  com- 
mand a  premium.  Some  trustees  refuse  altogether  to  employ  teachers  who  do  not  at- 
tend. The  law  does  not  require  reporta  of  these  institutes,  and  they  have  been  sent 
from  only  thirty-two  counties.  Those  report  sessions  varyi  ng  in  length  from  3  to  30  days, 
and  a  total  attendaoe  of  4,038.  It  is  recommended  that  attendance  upon  an  institute 
five  days  in  the  year  be  made  a  condition  of  license  to  teach. 

EVANSVILLE. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  school  accommodations  are  entirely  insufficient. 
Two  new  school-buildings,  one  with  ten  and  the  other  with  four  rooms,  have  been  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  feared  that  these  will  not  supply  all  the  room  that  is  needed. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

German  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  the  organization  of  the  classes.  The  pupils  consist  of  two  classes,  Amer- 
ican children  who  either  speak  or  read  German,  and  German  childrou  who  already 
speak  the  language  and  desire  to  read  and  write  it  also.  It  is  evident  that  these  two 
Classes  cannot  be  taught  profitably  together,  and  that  any  classification  which  com- 
bines the  two  must  be  very  faulty.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  the  want  of  separate 
rooms.    The  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools  is  strongly  recommended. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  colored  schools  exhibit  a  marked  improvement,  not  only  in  scholarship,  but  in 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the  pupils. 

SHELBYVILLE. 

CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  statistics  show  an  improvement  over  last  year.  The  |^aded  course,  adopted 
last  year,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  universal  satisfaction.  In  the  high, 
school,  especially,  its  benehcisd  effects  have  been  noticed.  For  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  there  was  a  graduating  class  from  the  school.  Crerman  is  taught  in  the  schools 
with  satisfactory  results. 

ELKHART. 

SCHOOL  PROGRESS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  schools  v^ere  thoronghly  re-organized  and  graded, 
and  the  year  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  progress.  The  greatest  hinderance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  irregular  attendance.  Increased  accommodations  are 
needed,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  is  recommended. 
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STATE  NOnMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  achieving  the  very  best  results  for  the  State.  There  has  been  a  renrn- 
lar  ami  healthy  increase  lu  the  uamberof  its  students  each  year.  It  sent  forth  its  tiri^t 
class  ofj^pradoates  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  a  largo  ctlass  will  graduate  the  preseuc 
year.  By  au  omission  of  the  legislature,  the  board  of  normal  trustees  was  unable  to 
confer  professional  degrees  upon  the  bite  graduating  class.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  power  be  conferretY. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  $5,000  have  been  deducted  semi-annually  from  the 
pchool  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  tuition  in  the  normal  school.  The  labor 
ha.s  so  increased  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  procure  additional  teachers.  This 
will  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenditure  for  tuition  in  the  institution.  It 
is  recommended  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  deduct  $7,500  semi- 
annually from  the  State's  school  revenue  for  this  purpose.  The  nsefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  library,  apparatus,  and  the 'completion  of 
the  building.  The  institution  is  commended  in  these  respects  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

During  the  period  from  September  7, 1870,  to  December  17,  1872,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  was  238,  of  whom  103  were  males  and  135  females.  The  average  age 
was  twenty  years  and  two  and  a  half  months ;  youngest,  16  years ;  oldest,  35  years.  Of 
these  there  were  educated  in  common  schools,  173 ;  in  high  school  or  academy,  47j  in 
college,  Irf.  Of  the  whole  number,  68  per  cent,  hold  teachers'  certificates  on  entering. 
The  number  of  graduates,  including  the  present  class,  is  19. 

The  sapenuteudent  of  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  Indiana,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  work  and  of  the  discipline 
of  this  school. 

INDIANA  UNiVERsrrr. 

This  institntion  was  opened  in  1824  and  created  a  univereity  in  1839.  Number  of 
alnmni,  600. 

The  university  comprises  a  collegiate  department,  a  medical  department,  a  law 
droartment.    Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  collegiate  course  on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  A  department  of  military  science  and 
civil  engineering  is  connected  with  the  collegiate  department.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  modem  languages. 

£xt«nsivo  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  apparatus  and  cabinet.  The 
latter  has  been  jncreased  by  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  contain- 
ing over  85,000  specimens.  Additional  room  is  needed  for  the  display  of  this  coUec- 
tioD,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  law  department. 

The  university  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  last  year,  has  been  the  most 
SQCMieifsfnl  in  its  history.  The  largest  number  of  students  has  been  in  attendance,  and 
tiie  great^'St  progress  has  been  achieved.  This  is  the  result  of  the  liberal  policy  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  State  toward  this  institntion,  and  that  the  same  policy  should 
be  contiuned  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  comprises  an  academic  department,  a  collegiate  ■  department,  and  a  sci- 
entific department.  A  mercantile  course  is  connected  with  the  academic  department. 
Several  scholarships  have  been  established  for  young  men  intending  to  enter  the  min- 
istry ;  also  several  intended  to  aid  young  men,  without  respect  to  their  choice  of 
profession.  Several  soldiers'  scholarships  have  been  established,  by  which  returned 
Boldiers,  their  sons,  and  the  sons  of  such  as  may  have  died  in  the  Army,  can  have  free 
taition  to  the  extent  of  these  echolarships. 

Additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  buildings.  In  one  of  the  new  buildings 
provision  is  made  for  mill t-ary  instruction  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  instruction  in  topography,  artdiitecture,  bridge-building,  and  the  advanced  branches 
of  applied  mechanics.  Donations  have  also  been  received  of  valnable  drawings,  books, 
and  models. 

HANOVER  COLLEGE. 
r 

This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  University,  the  oldest  college  in  Indiana, 
and  it  is  the  first  denominational  college.  It  is  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  neces-* 
eities  and  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Chtirch  in  1825.  The  "  little  grammar  school  ^ 
then  established  nnder  the  name  of  Hanover  Academy  was  the  nucleus  of  both  Hano- 
ver College  and  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  now  the  Northwestern  Theological 
Senunary,  at  Chicago,  Illinois.   In  1833  the  academy  was  chartered  as  Hanover  College. 
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It  has  had  over  3,500  students,  over  800  of  whom  have  entored  the  ministry ;  and  373 
graduates,  about  one-half  of  whom  became  ministers,  and  r>0  others  teachers. 

The  college  property  is  worth  $110,000.  Its  funds  and  endowment  amount  to  $140,- 
000.  The  debt  of  the  college  is  being  rapidly  paid,  and  its  income  meets  its  current  ex- 
]ieuscs.  It  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  the  facultv,  and  to  make  additions  to 
the  buildings.  For  this  there  is  needed  an  ad<lition  of  $100,000  to  the  endowment 
fund. 

The  tuition  is  free  to  all,  without  denominational  distinctions.  The  courses  of  study 
offered  are  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientitic.  The  classical  course  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  best  colleges. 

The  students  comprise  representatives  of  nine  IStates  and  Canada. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRB  DAME. 

This  university  was  founded  in  1842  by  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  char- 
tered by  the  State  legislature  in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  usual  degrees.  The 
courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  scientific,  and  commercial.  Preparatory  departments 
are  attached  to  the  collegiate  and  scientitic  courses,  making  the  full  term  of  study  in 
each  course  six  years.  The  commercial  course  occupies  two  years.  There  is  also  a  law 
department ;  also,  a  minim  department,  to  which  are  admitted  boys  under  ten  years  of 
age.  Special  advantages  are  offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages)  music, 
painting,  and  drawing.  An  astronomical  observatory  has  been  erected,  in  which  ia 
placed  the  fine  instrument  presented  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  includes  four  colleges :  the  college  of  literature,  embracing  classical, 
scientific,  and  academic  departments;  the  college  of  law  ;  the  college  of  business;  and 
the  musical  department.  Ladies  are  admitUtd  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 
The  law  department  has  been  re-organized  during  the  past  year,  and  htis  gamed  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  lectures.  An  appeal  is  made  to  friends  of 
the  uiiiversity  for  funds  to  complete  the  buildings  and  to  finish  the  general  endow- 
ment. 

HOWARD  COLLEGK. 

This  institution  makes  its  third  annual  repOrt.  The  courses  of  study  are  classical 
and  scientific;  and  there  is  also  a  normal  department.  The  college  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  A  female  boarding-house  is  conducted  for  youn|^  ladies.  .  The  whole  number  of 
students  the  past  year  is  a  gain  on  the  previous  yt^ir  ot  nearly  HO  i>cr  cent*.  The  pres- 
ident being  State  superintendent  for  public  instruction,  his  duties  will  be  performed 
by  the  vice-president,  John  O.  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  during  his  term  of  office. 

DE  PAUW  COLLEGE. 

This  college  for  young  ladies  is  the  property  of  the  Indiana  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  is  free  from  debt  and  is  self-supporting.  The  buildings 
have  within  a  few  years  past  been  enlarged  and  remodeled,  at  an  expense  of -$-20,000. 

EARLHAM   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting, 
and  is  managed  by  that  body.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
and  receive  similar  testimonials  or  degrees.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three 
departments — classical,  scientific,  and  preparatory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modem 
languages.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  college  building  were  raised  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  interest  of  the 
nuionnt  thus  invested  is  applied  to  lessen  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  of  Friends' 
children,  who,  consequently,  are  charged  less  than  those  not  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  this  college  on  the  same  terms,  and  receive  the  same  honors, 
as  gentlemen.  Soldiers  who  were  disabled  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  rebellion 
receive  tuition  free.  There  are  four  departments,  academic,  classical,  scientific,  asd 
music.  The  latter  department  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  institution  is  vocal  music,  which  is  taught  gratis. 

INDIANAPOLIS  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  most  advantageously  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  has  latelj 
been  re-organized.  The  course  of  stndy  now  comprises  three  departments,  primary, 
preparatdlby,  aild  collegiate.    The  collegiate  course  occupies  four  years.    Aoaple  fiiMiiiU 
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lieB  tte  offaied  fat  iDStnietlons  in  mnsio  aad  ptrintiiig.    The  tntenud  managwnent  of 
the  school  is  introBted  entirely  to  ladiee. 

Dn>IANA  LNBTITUTE  FOR  THB  EDX70ATI0K  OF  THB  BUND. 

The  Baperintendent  reports  both  literary  and  mnsical  branches  of  the  school  depart- 
ment in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  only  drawback  to  projirress  in  the  musi- 
cal department  is  the  deficiency  in  fiusilities  for  piano-forte  practice.  The  school  is 
classified  under  six  diyisions  or  grades.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  appropriate 
teacher,  who  not  only  teaches  all  the  branches  aasi^ed  to  it,  but  likewise  performs  for 
its  several  members  any  needful  extra  service  in  the  way  of  reading,  letter-writing, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school  exercises,  the  entire  school,  in  two  divisions,  at- 
tends evening  readings  by  the  teachers.  The  pupils  also  receive  daily  drill  in  Dio 
Lewis's  i^stem  of  light  gymnastics  during  the  more  inclement  portion  of  the  year. 
The  musical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  two  graduates  of  the  institution.  The 
industrial  department  continues  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  trustees 
call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  buildings.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  can  be  accommodated  is  not  probably  naif  of  those  in  tiie  State 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institute.  It  is  urged  that  while  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  the  general  education  of  children,  the  State  should  not  be  less  generous  to 
its  blind  waros. 

THE  COmnKNnON  OF  INSTRTTCrOBS  OF  THB  BUND. 

This  oonventidh,  held  in  Indianapolis  August  8, 9,  and  10, 1871,  was  the  result  of  a 
circular-letter^  addressed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  to  the  heads  of 
&e  other  institutions  for  the  blind.  Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  holding  of 
the  first  and  only  previous  convention  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
and  daring  that  time  many  questions  had  arisen  of  great  moment,  as  connected  with 
the  education  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind.  Thirty-three  officers  of  blind  institu- 
iioos  attended  the  convention. 

One  of  the  leading  problems  presented  to  the  convention  for  solution  was  that  of 
aimpliiying  and  cheapening  the  production  of  books  and  school  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  convention  recommended  books  printed  in  type  known  as  the  Bos- 
ton letter,  and  also  those  printed  in  the  combined  system  of  the  capital  and  angular 
lower-case  letter ;  also  that  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet,  as  mauag^  by 
Mr.  Wait,  should  be  taught  in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Besolutions  were  passed  declaring  "  it  is  not  expedient  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the 
same  institutions  with  deaf  mutes ;'' that  "  blind  deaf-mutes  should  be  provided  for  in 
blind  institutions  f  "  that  for  the  proper  organization  of  institutions  for  the  blind  three 
departments  are  co-essential,  viz :  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical  f  that  *'  the  aggre- 
gate results  warrant  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  the  musical  education  of  the 
blind." 

Besolutions  were  also  passed  disapproving  of  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nniversity  and  printing-house  for  the  blind  in  Washin^n,  District  of  Columbia;  the 
convention  regarding  it  as  unnecessary,  and  recommending  that  ^'  the  efforts  and  contri- 
bntions  of  persons  who  desire  to  benefit  the  blind  be  turned  in  some  direction  more 
likely  to  promote  their  wel£etre."  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
8.  P.  Rngffles,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  proposed,  conditionally,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  and  capital  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind  by  furnishing  books  and 
school  apparatus  for  their  use. 

As  the  concluding  measure  of  the  convention,  a  permanent  association  of  American 
iaatnietorB  of  the  blind  was  formed  and  officers  for  the  same  were  elected. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATB8  dOTSUS. 

Area  tmd  Mmlotiofi.— In  1870  Indiana  was  the  sixth  State  in  population,  having 
1,660,637  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  33,809  square  miles— an  average  of  45.84  per- 
•ons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,655,837  whites,  24,560  colored, 
and  240  Indians.  Of  these  1,539,163  were  natives  and  141,474  foreign-born.  Of  the 
native  residents  of  the  State,  1,038,542  whites,  9,811  colored,  and  222  Indians  were  bom 
within  its  limits.  Of  the  foreign-bom  inhabitants,  78,060  were  born  in  Germany, 
9,945  in  England,  and  28,698  in  Ireland. 

School  atUndanop. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  395,263  persons 
attended  school,  of  whom  3,739  were  fbreign-bom.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
392,140,  of  whom  206,363  were  males  and  185,777  females.  The  colored  scholars  num- 
bered 3,089,  of  whom  1,620  were  males  and  1,469  females.  Thirteen  male  and  21  female 
Indians  also  attended  school. 

IlHtaraaf,— The  number  of  inhabitants  10  years  old  and  over  unable,  to  write  was 
1S7,124,  of  which  13,939  were  foreiffu-bom. 

Age,  MX,  amd  race  of  ilHteratee,— Of  the  white  illiterates  10,361  were  from  10  to  15 
rears  of  age,  of  whom  5,582  were  males  and  4,779  females;  14,418  persons  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  7,325  were  males  and  7,093 females;  93,932  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  36^331  were  males  and  57,651  females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates 
€05  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  347  were  males  and  348  fem^es ;  l,^were 
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from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  560  were  males  and  650  females ;  6,363  colored  illit- 
erates were  21  yean  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,182  were  males  and  3,181  females.  There 
were  also  42  male  and  73  female  Indian  illiterates. 

JSdtioatUmdl  tn^titiitioft^.— According  to  Table  XII,  voL  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  edncational  institations  was  9,073,  with  11,652  teachers,  (6,678  males  and 
4,974  females,)  and  464,477  pupils,  (237,664  males  and  226,813  females.) 

Amount  and  aouroe  of  educatUmai  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,499,511,  of  which  $50,620  were  derived  from  endowment,  $2,126,502 
from  taxation  and  bublic  lunds,  and  $322,389  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools,— The  8,871  public  schools  had  11,042  teachers,  of  whom  6,402  were 
males  and  4,640  females.  They  had  446,076  pupils,  of  whom  228,189  were  males  and 
217,887  females.  To  educate  these  pupils  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $2,063,599, 
of  which  sum  $2,002,052  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $61,547  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — Sixteen  colleges  were  reported,  with  143  teachers,  of  whom  115  were  males 
and  28  females,  and  having  3,102  pupils,  of  whom  2,431  were  males  and  671  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $1^,250,  of  which  $48,520  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $17,700  from  taxation  and  public  fvmds,  and  $96,030  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academies.—The  16  academies  reported  had  125  teachers,  of  whom  26  were  males  and 
99  females.  They  had  an  attendance  of  3,580  pupils,  of  whom  1,30^  were  males  and 
2,275  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $73,990,  of  which  $1,000  were  derived 
from  endowment,  $o,050  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $64,940  from  tuition  and 
oilier  sources. 

Private  schools.— The  124  day  and  boarding  schools  had  201  teachers,  of  whom  58 
were  miJes  and  143  females.  They  were  attended  by  6,296  pupils,  2,802  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,494  females.  To  educate  these,  the  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of 
$47,427,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  reported  2,333  public  libraries,  containing  627,894  volumes ; 
also,  2,968  private  libraries,  having  497,659  volumes }  a  total  of  5,301  libraries,  con- 
taining 1,125,553  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  293  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  363,542  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  26,964,984. 

Churches.— Of  the  3,698  church  organizations,  3,106  had  edifices  with  1,008,380  ait- 
tinj;s,  and  the  church  propertv  was  valued  at  $11,942,227. 

Pauperism.— Three  thousana  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  paupers  were  reported,  of 
whom  2,583  were  native  whites,  207  were  native  colored,  and  802  were  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  907  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  691  were  native  whites,  64  were  native 
colored,  and  152  were  foreigners :  1,374  persons  were  convicted  during  the  vear. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.— Of  tne  total  population,  567,175  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old;  287,357  males  and  279,818  females;  1,197,936  were  10  years  old  and  up- 
ward, of  whom  612,8^  were  males  and  585,104  females. 

Occupations.— FouT  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
persons  of  these  ages  were  eng^ed  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  428,259  were 
males  and  31,110  females :  266,777  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
266,349  were  males  and  428  females :  80,018  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  53,466  were  males  and  26,55^  females ;  36,517  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  36,371  were  males,  and  146  females ;  76,057  in  manufacture  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  of  whom  72,073  were  males  and  3,984  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  worUng  population.— Of  these  459,369  employed  xxersons,  13,966  were  ftom 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  12,399  were  males  and  1,567  females ;  422,603  persona  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  393,455  were  males  and  29,148  females;  22,800  per- 
sons were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,405  were  males  and  395  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkiks,  State  superintendent 
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I01¥A. 

An  abstract  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  Bnperintendent  of  public  instniction  for 
1670-'71  was  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  following  account  of  yarious  educational  institutions  in  the  State  is  taken 
from  the  catalogues  and  reports  furnished  to  this  Bureau : 

IOWA  STATB  TJNIVIBRSITT. 

This  uniyeisity  comprises  four  separate  departments— the  academic^  (or  collegiate, ) 
the  normal,  and  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  oXL 
The  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  academic  department  occupies  5  years.  The 
rtudies  of  the  last  two  years  are  elective,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  literary  and 
scientific,  constituting  two  courses  of  equal  erade.  The  course  of  study  in  the  law  de- 
partment is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  within  a  single  year.  The  normal  de- 
partment has  an  advanced,  an  intermediate,  and  a  shorter  course.  The  two  last  named 
will  be  continued  until  their  necessity  is  removed  by  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  throughout  the  State ;  thereafter  only  such  instruction  will  be  given  as  is 
appropriate  to  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade. 

CENTRAL  UMlVJfiBHITy  OF  IOWA. 

The  courses  of  study  are  academic,  scientific,  collepate,  and  theological.  It  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  normal  class  and  give  especial  attention  to  the  fitting  of  teachers  for 
common  schools. 

UPPBR  IOWA  UNTVICRtiiTY. 

Two  regular  courses  of  study,  classical  and  scientific,  are  offered  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Particular  advantages  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages.  A 
preparatory  department  and  business  college  are  connected  with  the  institutioiL 

IOWA  WESLETAN  UNIVERSnT. 

This  was  organized  in  1850  by  the  Iowa  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  body  save  it  its  present  name.  Jhe  design  of  the  university  is :  first,  to 
provide  a  thorough  cmlegiate  course  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  secondly,  by  means 
of  other  departments,  to  provide  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  professions,  and  also 
for  the  general  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country.  The  departments  alreadv  organized 
are  those  of  science,  literature,  theology,  law,  and  pharmacy.  Others  will  be  added  as 
demands  and  means  may  justify.  The  department  of  literature  includes  a  commeroial 
course  and  a  course  of  modem  languages. 

ORISWOLD  COIXEOB. 

This  college  comprises  four  departments— preparatory,  collegiate,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical.   In  the  latter  department  tuition  is  free. 

IOWA  COIXEOB. 

This  college  comprises  a  normal  and  English  department,  an  academic  course  of  two 
years,  a  ladies'  course  of  three  years,  and  a  college  course  of  four  years ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding a  classical  and  a  scientific  course.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  thorough  education  of  ladies  and  their  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  Twenty-six  scholarships  have  been  established.  Extensive  apparatus  has 
been  manufactnred  in  Germany  especially  for  the  college.  The  chemical  apparatus  is 
the  donation  of  Henry  Lee,  esq.,  of  Manchester,  England ;  the  philosophical  that  of 
citizens  of  Iowa. 

COKNELL  COLLEGE. 

Founded  in  1857,  and  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  The  departments  of  the 
oollege  are  collegiate,  scientific,  and  preparatory.    Commercial  and  normal  courses  aie 
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•lao  proYided.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments.  Free  tnition  is  given  to 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  orphans.  This  institution  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  hest 
collections  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  West.  Five  scholarships  have  l^n  endowed 
with  1500  each  for  the  benefit  of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  institution 
oocnpiee  two  fine  brick  baildings,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  music  department 
and  bottrding-hall  for  ladies. 

TABOB  COLLEGB. 

This  comprises  a  collegiate,  preparatory,  and  ladies'  department.  The  increasing  de- 
mand ibr  weU-qnaiified  teachers  in  public  schools  has  led  the  trustees  to  provide  a 
**  teachers'  course  "  of  two  years.  From  40  to  60  graduates  of  this  course  engage  in  teach- 
ingeaoh  year.  Special  facilities  are  offered  in  the  department  of  music.  Students  desir- 
ing to  lessen  their  expenses  are  famished  with  remunerative  labor. 

IOWA  IirSTITDnON  FOB  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THB  DBAF  AND  DUICB. 

An  addition  to  the  teaching  force  allows  a  better  classification  than  has  ever  before 
been  attained.  An  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  articulation  has  not  been  entirely  sat- 
iafiicfeory,  thou^^  a  few  of  the  pupils  have  made  marked  improvement  in  the  use  of  their 
vocal  organs.  The  efficiency  of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tional accommodations  and  an  appropriation  for  apparatus,  of  which  there  has  been 
heretofore  a  very  insufficient  supply.    The  age  of  admission  is  from  10  to  25. 

IOWA  BBFOBIC  SCHOOL. 

The  second  biennial  report  states  that  the  whole  number  received  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  has  been  1^ — boys  133,  girls  4.  The  average  number  for  the  past  two 
▼ears  has  been  63|.  The  average  age  of  admission  is  14  to  16.  Most  of  those  who 
have  been  discharged  are  doing  well,  and  in  many  cases  evidence  is  afforded  of  com- 
plete reformation.  The  great  want  of  the  school  is  proper  accommodations  for  girls. 
xbe  law  provides  for  the  reception  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  for  the  want  of  suitable 
aocommodations  they  liave  to  be  sent  away  when  brought  to  the  institution.  The  pres- 
ent building  will  accommodate  about  50  boys  comiortably,  and  there  are  now  85. 
Another  want  of  the  school  is  a  library.  An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  the  legislature 
fiir  increased  appropriations. 

FACTS  FBOM  THB  pNITBD  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  tmd  0omilafiofi.^ln  1870  Iowa  was  the  eleventh  State  in  population,  having 
14M,020  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  56,045  square  miles,  an  average  of  21.69  per* 
80D8  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,188,^  whites,  5,762  colored, 
3  Chinese,  and  48  Indians.  Of  these,  989,328  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
204,092  foreiffu-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State.  427^224  whites,  1,383  col- 
ored, and  13  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents, 
66^62  were  bom  in  Qermany,  16,660  in  England,  and  40.124  in  Ireland. 

Sdkfol  attendtmo6,^AccoT6ing  to  Table  lA,  vol.  1,  of  Cfensus  Report,  306,353  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  13,000  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 160,269,  and  the  white  female  schoUrs  145,421,  an  aggregate  of  305,690  whites. 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  661,  of  whom  346  were  xnales  and  315  females.  Two  In- 
diana were  also  attending  school. 

/lUteraey.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  45,671,  of  whom  20,692  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  Mac,  and  race  of  iUaerates.— Of  the  44,146  white  illiterates,  5,858  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  3,401  were  males  and  2,457  females;  3,680  were  from  15  to 
81  years  old,  of  whom  2,044  were  males  and  1,636  females ;  34,607  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  14,782  were  males  and  19,825  females.  Of  the  1,524  colored  illiter- 
ste8»  70  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  32  were  males  and  38  females ;  146  were 
from  15  to  21  vears  old,  of  whom  71  were  males  and  75  females ;  1,308  were  21  years 
iM  and  over,  of  whom  635  were  males  and  673  females.  Two  female  Indian  illiterates 
were  also  reported. 

EdmeaUonal  iiMeilaMcmt.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  7,496,  having  9,319  teachers,  of  whom  3,656 
were  males  and  5,663  females.  They  had  217,654  pupils,  of  whom  105,665  were  males 
nd  111,989  females. 

Awteumt  and  eeurce  of  niiioaiiofuiZ  ifiiofme, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
histitutions  was  $3,570,093,  of  which  $63,150  were  derived  from  endowment,  1^,347,629 
from  taxation  andpublio  funds,  and  $159,314  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

iVi»fi0  MftooZf.— The  7,322  public  schools,  with  their  8,866  teachen%>of  whom  3,381 
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were  males  and  5,486  females,  were  attended  by  205.9S^  pupils,  of  whom  100,308  were 
males  and  105,615  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of 
13,245,352,  of  which  $3,100  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,241,752  from  taxation  and 
pabUo  funds,  and  $500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

CoUegea, — ^The  21  colleges,  with  their  139  teachers — 109  male  and  30  female— were  at- 
tended by  3,061  students,  or  whom  1,685  were  males  and  1,376  females.  To  educate 
these  they  Dossessed  a  total  income  of  $101,950,  of  which  $54,000  were  derived  from  en- 
dowment, $10,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $37,950  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Aoademie$.—The  34  academies,  with  their  103  teachers— 46  male  and  57  female— had 
an  attendance  of  2,333  pupils— 1,019  males  and  1,314  females— for  the  education  of 
whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $55,880,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  sohoola.— The  100  day  and  boarding  schools  had  136  teachers,  of  whom  64 
were  mides  and  72  females.  They  were  attended  by  4,872  pupils.  1,741  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,131  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  inoome  of  $38,550,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

JJhraries, — ^There  were  1,153  public  libraries,  containing  377,831  yolumes ;  also  2,387 
private  libraries,  having  295,749  volumes,  making  a  total  of  3,540  libraries,  containing 
673,580  volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  233  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  219,090  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  16,403,380. 

Churches.— Of  the  2,763  church  organizatiobs,  1,446  had  edifices,  with  431,709  sit- 
tings, and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $5,730,352. 

JPaMperwm.— Eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  486  were 
native  whites,  56  native  colored,  and  311  foreigners. 

Crime.— Of  397  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  273  were  native  whites,  14  were 
native  colored,  and  110  were  foreigners.  Six  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  were  con- 
victed during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population  394,696  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old— 201^31  males  and  193,165  females ;  837,959  were  10  years  old  and  up- 
ward, and  of  these  445.064  were  males  and  392,895  females. 

Oooupatums,— Three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
persons  of  these  a^ses  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  321,150  werB 
males  and  23,126  females ;  210,263  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
209,907  were  males,  and  356  females ;  58,484  in  personu  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  :^,531  were  males  and.  19,953  females;  28,210  in  trade  and  trauAportation,  of 
whom  28,151  were  males  and  59  females ;  47,319  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  of  whom  44,561  were  males  and  2,758  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  344,276  employed  persons,  13,232  were 
firom  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  12,188  were  males  and  1,044  females;  316,627  were 
fixmi  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  294,739  were  males  and  21,888  females;  14,417  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  14,223  were  males  and  194  females. 
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{¥tam  the  elevvntli  anniuJ  report  «f  the  department  of  pablic  instmotioii.— H.  D.  MoCarty,  superin- 
tendent.] 

SCHOOL  PB0SPEBIT7. 

It  is  a  aource  of  yeiy  great  pleasure  and  gratifioatioiL  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  nnasual  activity  and  greatly  increased  prosperity  in  the  pablic- 
tehool  work  throaghont  the  State.  The  teachers  have  beea  more  faitibfol,  their  work 
in  the  school-room  more  saccessfhl,  and  better  results  have  been  achieved.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers'  institutes,  both  county  and  Judicial  district,  held,  and  the  attendance 
on  the  same,  both  by  teachers  and  patrons,  have  been  much  lan^  than  during  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  A  larce  number  of  oost^  and  commodious 
Bchool-edifices  has  been  erected  and  furnished  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
heating,  ventilation,  and  seating,  that  modem  art  can  devise. 

SUMMARY  OF  STAHBTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts - 2,647 

Increase  for  the  year 579 

Number  of  reiK>rtsfhim  district  clerks 2,438 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age 142,358 

Numberof  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools  of  the  Stato 69,777 

Average  daily  attendance 52,891 

Average  duration  of  schools 5. 8  months 

Number  male  teachers  employed 1, 453 

Number  female  teachers  employed 1,625 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  mide  teachers ^ $41.54 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers '.,      |31.75 

Number  of  log  school-houses 266 

Number  of  fiwDQC  school-houses 1,197 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 61 

Number  of  stone  school-houses 263 

Total  number  of  school-houses 1,787 

Total  value  of  school-houses $2,024,594.33 

Total  amount  of  interest-bearing  securities  of  permanent  school  fund 
deposited  with  the  State  treasurer $550,575.00' 

COUBSB  OF  STUDY  AND  GLASSIFICATIOir  FOR  DISTBICT  SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  classification  and  management  of  our  district 
nhools  are  exceedingly  annoying  and  perplexing.  But  thoueh  these  and  many  more 
difficulties  are  in  the  way,  we  must  grapple  with  them  manfmly,  and,  under  existing 
eiicumstanoes,  make  the  best  of  them. 

LACK  OF  UKIFOBMITT  IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

One  of  the  meet  embarrassing  and  perplexing  thin^^s  a  teacher  has  to  encounter  in 
tiie  school-room  is  the  multifarious  and  endless  variety  of  text-books  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  children.  The  time  of  the  teacher  is  so  much  divided  among  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  classes  that  his  best  efforts  are  little  else  than  time  wasted.  No  evil  con- 
nected with  our  public-school  system  calls  more  imperatively  for  immediate  correction 
than  the  great  variety  and  frequent  changes  of  text-books. 

The  superintendent  urges  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  eviL 

COMFULSORT  EDUCATION. 

Upon  this  subject  the  superintendent,  in  the  course  of  a  long  argument,  quotes  largely 
from  the  most  eminent  friends  of  education  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

He  urges  strongly  upon  the  State  the  counteraction  of  truancy  and  absenteeismj  and 
the  promotion  by  aU  possible  methods  of  an  increase  in  attendance. 
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OONGBESSIONAL  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIOnNG. 

This  is  one  of  the  ffreat  reforms  essentially  necessary  to  secure  a  harmonions  and 
nniform  operation  of  the  pablic-school  system  in  Kansas.  No  State  which  has  once 
tried  it  is  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  independent  district  system.  Various  consid- 
erations in  its  favor  are  presented. 

FERMANEMT   SCHOOL   FUND. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
school-fund  oommissionMs  to  consolidate  all  State  'bonds  now  belonging  to,  or  here- 
after coming  into  the  possession  of,  the  permanent  fund.  These  consolidated  bonds  are 
made  pavable  to  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  have  imprinted 
on  theuriaoe  the  words  '^  not  transferable." 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Not  being  able  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation this  year,  we  place  on  record  the  officers  elected,  as  follows:  President,  General 
John  Fraser,  State  University,  Lawrence ;  vice-presidents,  county  superintendents ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  President  John  Denison,  agricultural  college,  Manhattan ;  record- 
ing secretary,  C.  P.  Isham,  Council  Grove ;  treasurer,  Miss  P.  D.  Bullock ;  executive 
committee,  John  A.  Boufield,  Topeka ;  J.  N.  Lee.  principal  ladies'  semfnarv,  Topeka ; 
J.  A.  Barrows,  superintendent  Osage  County,  and  Professor  James  B.  Smith,  of  Hum- 
boldt 

KANSAS  EDUCATIONAL  JOTJBNAL. 

Since  the  first  issue  of  this  periodical  it  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  inciting 
teachers  to  greater  efforts  in  their  chosen  profession,  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  true 
devotion  to  ^e  cause  of  education,  and  in  diffusing  among  the  people  that  educational 
enterprise  and  energy  found  cropping  out  all  over  the  State  m  the  form  of  so  many 
good  schools  and  school-buildings.  It  is  fully  believed  that  no  other  instrumentality 
has  been  more  influential  in  developing  our  educational  institutions. 

ATCHISON. 

PUBUO-SCHOOL  DfFBOVEMENTS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  city  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  school  accom- 
modations. Grading  has  occupied  the  last  year.  This  work  is  still  far  from  comple- 
tion, yet  all  feel  that  very  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  year  has  been  a 
successful  one  for  our  schools.  The  city  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  two  new  school-houses,  one  to  be  located  in  West  Atchi- 
Bon,  and  one  for  the  colored  children  of  the  city ;  and  also  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
South  Atchison  building.  These  improvements  will  all  be  made  during  the  coming 
year.  Taking  everything  into  consiaeration,  the  outlook  of  our  schools  betokens  a 
prosperous  future. 

LAWEENCE. 
\ 

CONDmON  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  reports  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent,  in  the  daily  attendance, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  the  schools.  It  shows  that  the  people  are 
interested,  and  unwilling  to  deprive  their  children  of  educational  advantages. 

The  superintendent  made,  during  the  year,  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  sdiool  visits. 

This  year  there  were  no  changes  of  teachers,  except  those  caused  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  transfer.  The  results,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  when  six  or  seven 
changes  were  made,  prove  that  permanency  is  a  desirable  object  to  be  attained. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  school-buildings,  rendering  them  comfortable, 
pleasant,  and  complete  in  their  accommodations. 

BXAMINATIONS  FOB  OSADATIOiN. 

The  system  of  gradation  lately  adopted  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  stimulated  the  teachers  to  a  just  emulation.  There  are  ten  ^ades,  and  the  school 
year  has  been  changed  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks.   The  gradmg  includes  an  exam- 
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ination  at  the  doee  of  the  school  and  all  passing  the  fixed  standard  of  proficiency  are 
promoted,  while  those  falling  below  it  are  retained  in  the  former  crade,  or,  if  flEuUng 
entirely,  are  sent  to  still  lower  grades.  Cards  of  standing  are  issned  which  entitle  the 
pnpil  to  enter  the  grade  indicated  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  ''  This  examination 
DBA  been  an  awakening,  and  aroused  many  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  caaaing  them  to 
realize  that  to  advance  means  worli,  and  to  bnild  a  noble  superstructure  the  founda- 
tions most  be  laid  broad  and  deep." 

SUSlflENTABT  I^ESSONS. 

The  Bax>erintendent  recommends  for  primary  schools  a  definite  system  of  object  les- 
sons. This  coarse  of  teaching  has  been  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  during  the  year, 
and  Uins  both  teachers  and  pupils  obtained  not  only  a  broader  culture  but  a  broader 
idea  of  colture,  leaaUiDg  in  better  teaohers  and  more  thorough  scholars. 

OXRMAir. 

This  language  has  been  snccessfully  taught  during  the  past  year,  and  all  doubt  of 
the  expediency  of  introducing  that  study  into  the  piu>lic  schools  has  been  removed  by 
the  results  of  the  experiment.  At  the  examination^  held  it  was  demonstrated  that, 
though  ihe  pupila  of  GJerman  parentage  excell€»d  the  others  in  conversational  powers, 
the  Anglo-Americans  had  learned  the  action  and  grammatical  construction  as  well  as 
the  ohi&ren  of  Gennan  parents. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  professes  to  be  a  first-class  school,  with  thoroughness  for  its  aim  and  motto. 
The  courses  of  study  are  classical  and  scientific,  each  comprising  three  years.  Lessons 
in  drawing,  music,  composition,  and  elocution  are  given  tnrougnout  the  entire  course. 
Greek  and  German  are  optional.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  graduate  with 
honor  should  have  the  preference  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  schools  of  the  city  are  as  good  models  as  those  connected  with 
the  best  normal  schools,  and  those  of  the  ^duatiug  class  desiring  to  teach  can 
obtain  a  training  there  in  methods  of  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  those  hay- 
ing the  matter  in  charge. 

Fhilosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  cabinets  of  specimens  illustrating  geology 
and  natoral  history,  and  better  furniture  and  conveniences,  are  needed  to  increase  the 
nseliilness  of  the  iugh  schooL 

8TATX  l^QKHUi  8CHOOI3. 

Tlie  r^iort  of  the  normal  school  at  Emporia  states  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  students 
emoUed  during  the  year  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Under  a  late  regu- 
lation, no  one  is  admitted  to  the  normal  class  under  14  years  of  age,  except  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum.  This  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect 
npon  both  the  normal  and  public  schools  of  Emporia.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school 
has  made  additional  buildings  a  necessity.  The  lack  of  room  has  compelled  complete 
sotpenaion  of  the  model  school.  It  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  additional  building.  The  faculty  unite  in  recommending  a  double 
coarse  of  study— one  of  two  years  and  one  of  four— and  the  conferring  of  degrees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same.  A  two  years'  course  can  be  made  to  include  all  the  branches 
tanght  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns,  while  a  four  years'  course  will  satisfy 
the  demand  from  the  larger  cities  for  attainments  of  a  higher  ^prade  than  can  be  ffiven 
in  a  three  years'  course.  Under  the  head  of  wants,  the  president  names  additional 
teaching  force,  additional  apparatus,  and  a  library. 

In  the  Leavenworth  normal  school,  the  last  graduating  class  numbered  twelve.  The 
eooiBe  of  study  embraces  an  elementary  English  course  of  two  years  and  an  advanced 
ooorse  of  three  years.  The  pressing  want  of  the  school  is  an  appropriation  sufficiently 
great  to  secure  first-class  teachers.  Appropriations  are  also  needed  for  text-books  and 
a  library.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  speaks  in  unqualified  commendation  of 
tlie  conduct  of  the  school. 

DNiyEBsmr  of  Kansas. 

Of  the  several  departments  contemplated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  only  one  has 
been  as  yet  organized,  viz,  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  This  de- 
partment at  present  comprises  three  conrses  of  instruction :  A  classical  course,  a  sci- 
ent^c  course,  and  a  course  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  Other  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  added  as  the  growth  of  the  State  and  of  the  university  may  ren- 
der ad^visable.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized  to  supply  the  existing 
want  of  suitable  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  but  will  not  be  made  a  permanent 
ftatozeof  thennivezsity. 
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DnriDg  the  year,  more  than  900  volames  have  heen  added  to  the  lihraiy.  To  the  col- 
lection of  apparatus  the  following  additions  have  heen  made,  vis,  a  self-registering 
barometer,  a  self-registering  anemometer,  and  a  self-registering  rain-gauge  for  the  de- 
partment of  meteorology ;  a  prismatic  comet-seeker,  with  a  six-inch  object-glass,  and 
a  reflecting  telescope— mirror  12  inches  in  diameter,  focal  lensth  5^  feet — ^for  the  use  of 
students  in  astronomy ;  a  large  number  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  students  in  lab- 
oratory practice ;  and  250  graduated  models  for  the  use  of  students  in  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  university  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  number  of  acres  of 
land  owned  by  the  institution  is  46,130.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property,  including 
buildings,  library,  and  apparatus,  is  $164,024.63. 

flTATlB  AQRICULTURAI.  COLLBOB. 

The  airgregate  of  pupils,  by  terms,  for  1871  was  293,  a  gain  of  9  over  the  aggregate  of 
1870.  The  number  of  different  pupils  was  183,  a  gain  of  28  over  the  number  of  1870. 
These  students  represent  27  counties  of  the  State,  and  seven  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries. During  the  year  a  class  of  five  has  graduated— four  young  ladies  in  the  literary 
course  and  one  gentleman  in  the  a|(ricnltural  and  scientific  course. 

The  difficulty  complained  of  by  institutions  in  the  older  States  is  specially  felt  here, 
viz,  that  of  keeping  students  regularly  through  their  full  course.  The  larger  number 
of  students  at  present  is  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  in  selected  studies  of  the 
agricultural  course. 

While  the  institute,  by  its  present  method  of  loaning  its  fkinds,  is  greatly  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  new  school  districts  and  the  building  of  school-houses,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  graded  schools  that  may  in  time  do  the  work  now  done  by  its  preparatory 
department,  it  can  not  for  the  present,  nor  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come — if  it  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  State— abolish  this  department,  or  raise  the  standard 
of  admission  to  it. 

During  the  year  the  people  of  Manhattan  voted  $12,000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  lands  for  the  college  fSurm.  This  gift  has  enabled  the  board  to  purchase  316 
acres  of  land,  makins  the  farm  415  acres ;  315  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
The  farm  includes  the  three  varieties  of  land  common  to  the  State,  viz,  high  rolling 
prairie,  creek  bottom,  and  second  bottom. 

The  addition  to  the  farm  has  caused  some  changes,  not  only  in  the  curriculum  of 
study  but  in  the  titles  of  the  severed  chair^.  It  necessitated,  also,  several  additions  to 
the  faculty. 

The  regents  ask  for  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $70,000.  The  present  value  of  the  en- 
dowment is  1378,542. 

WASHBX7RN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Kansas.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  collegiate  department,  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  a  scientific  department. 

During  the  vear  $25,000  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  endowment,  and  $30,000 
of  a  building  fund  secured.  The  permanent  endowment  now  amounts  to  $^5,000.  The 
property  of  the  institution,  including  buildings,  library,  &c.,  is  valued  at  $132,000. 

Tuition  is  free  to  the  following  classes  of  students :  Children  of  home  missionaries 
of  all  denominations;  persons  who  served  two  years  in  the  Union  Army;  children  of 
Union  soldiers  who  were  killed  or  died  in  the  service ;  students  fitting  themselves  for 
tiie  ministry ;  students  of  limited  means  desirous  of  obtaining  an  education. 

HIGHLAND  UNIYERSITY. 

This  institution  belongs  by  charter  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  foreign  missionary  work,  and  b^^n  in  1846,  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  It  remained  an  academy  until  1870,  but  now  offers 
the  usual  college  course.    Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  uie  institution. 

SAIMT  BENEDICT'S  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1859,  incorporated  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  snperin- 
tendence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  plan  of  instruction  em- 
braces two  courses,  classical  and  oommerciaL  There  is  also  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  BISTERS  OF  BETHANY. 

This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Episcopal  Female  Seminary.  The  college  is  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  designed  for  the  exclusive  instnuw 
tion  of  girls.    Full  college  powers  are  granted  by  the  churter. 
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BUND  ASTLUM  OV  KANSAS. 

The  tmsteee,  in  their  fourth  annual  report,  state  that  thennmber  of  papils  at  present 
in  school  is  20.  There  is  room  but  for  two  additional  papils.  The  progress  during  the 
past  year  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  hoys  are  instructed  in  broom-making.  The 
New  York  two-line  point  syst^  of  writing,  recommended  by  the  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  has  been  adopted.  The  trustees  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  <»  the  institution  and  ask  for  an  increased  appropriation.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that,  should  the  institution  be  removed  fsom  Wyandotte  to  the  State 
faipitalj  the  enor  of  locating  it  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  will  not  be  repeated. 

KANSAS  AOADEBCT  OF  SCIENCB. 

This  society  lums  at  a  thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the  State,  and  hopes  in 
time  to  build  up  a  museum,  cabinet,  and  library,  where  may  be  found  all  the  necessary 
material  for  a  complete  scientific  knowledge  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  society  was 
organized  in  1867,  and  held  its  first  annuu  meeting  in  September,  1868.  At  the  dif- 
ferent annual  meetings  fourteen  papers  have  been  read,  mainly  based  on  original  in- 
vestigation. Collections  have  been  made  for  the  museum,  but  these  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  collectors  for  want  of  room  to  arrange  them  properly. 

W.  E.  BUBLB— OBITUART. 

W.  E.  Ruble,  teacher  in  Fairmount,  died  of  typhoid-pneumonia  at  Topeka,  while  at- 
tending the  State  teachers'  association,  January,  1872.  He  removed  from  Indiana  in 
the  summer  of  1871,  and  is  spoken  of  by  the  Indiana  SchoolJoumal  as  **  one  of  our  most 
earnest  teaehers." 

"FACTS  VROM  THE  UNII^BD  STATES  CENSUS.  • 

Arm  andpopuJaiUm. — ^In  1870  Kansas  was  the  twenty-ninth  State  in  population,  hav- 
ing 364,399  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  81,318  sonare  miles,  an  average  of  4.48  per- 
sons to  t1)e  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  346,367  whites,  17,108  colored, 
and  914  Indians.  Of  these,  316,007  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  48,3^ 
Ibieign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  59,062  whites,  3,797  colored,  and 
462  Juidians  were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  12,775  were 
bom  in  Germany,  6,161  in  England,  and  10,940  in  Ireland. 

5dbooIaU«juianoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  63,183  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  1,752  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
31,568,  and  the  white  female  scholars  29,223,  (an  aggregate  of  60,791  whites.)  The 
colored  pupils  numbered  2,127,  of  whom  1,011  were  males  and  1,116  females ;  265  Indians 
also  attended  school 

nUUraqf. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  24,560,  of  whom  4,101  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  »exy  and  race  of  illiterates,— Of  the  16J978  white  illiterates,  2,590  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  1,491  were  males  and  1,099  females;  2,219  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  1,311  were  males  and  908  females;  12,169  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  5,994  were  males  and  6,175  females.  Of  the  7,213  colored  illiterates, 
656  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  342  were  males  and  314  females ;  946  were 
from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  449  were  males  and  497  females ;  5,6J  1  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  2,772  were  males  and  2,839  females. 

EdMMUamd  nutUiUhne.-'AccoTdIng  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educaMonal  institutions  was  1,689,  having  1,955  teachers  (of  whom  if72  were 
males  and  1,063  females)  to  educate  their  59,882  pupils,  of  whom  30,493  were  males 
and  29,389  females. 

Awiomnt  and  aource  of  eduoaHondl  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  9787,226,  of  which  $19,604  were  derived  from  endowment,  $678,185  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $89,437  from  tuition  and  ether  sources. 

JPMie  «cAoot§.~The  1,663  public  schools  throughout  the  State  with  their  1,864  teach- 
en,  of  whom  829  were  males  and  1,035  females,  were  attended  by  58,030  pupils,  of  whom 
89,632  were  males  and  28,39((  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessea  a  total  income 
of  $660,635,  of  which  $645,532  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  fands,  and  $15,103 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

CirflfyM.— The  5  colleges  reported,  with  their  27  teachers,  24  males,  and  3  females, 
were  af:tended  by  489  students,  of  whom  260  were  males  and  229  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $61,731,  of  which  $2,604  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $11,670  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $47,457  firom  tuition  and  other  sources. 

AeadewUee, — ^The  6  academies,  with  their  36  teachers,  6  male  and  30  female,  had  an  at- 
tendance of  415  pupils,  150  males  and  256  females,  for  the  education  of  whom  they  pos- 
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sessed  a  total  income  of  (14,900,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  and 
$12,900  from  tuition  and  othor  Bonrees. 

Private  achooU. — ^The  4  day  and  boarding  schools  had  4  female  teachers.  They  were 
attended  by  115  papile,  44  of  whom  were  males  and  71  females.  These  schools  possessed 
an  income  of  $225,  aerived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries,— 'There  were  190  pnblic  libraries,  containing  92,425  volumes ;  also  384  pri- 
vate libraries,  having  126,251  volumes ;  a  tow  of  574  libraries,  containing  218,676  vol- 
umes. 

The  press.— The  97  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  96^803  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,518,576. 

Churdhes.—Oithe  530  church  organizations,  301  had  edifices,  with  102,135  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $1,722^700. 

Pauperism, — ^Three  hundred  and  thiri;y-six  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  105  were 
native  whites,  85  native  colored,  and  Iw  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  329  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  202  were  native  whites,  60  native 
colored,  and  67  were  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  were  convicted 
during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  109,710  persons  were  fix>m  5  to  18 
years  old— 55,6^  males  and  53,041  females  :  258,051  were  ten  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  148,152  were  males  and  109,899  lemales. 

Occupations. — One  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occnpations,  of  whom  117,343  were  males 
and  6,509  females;  73,228  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  72,918  were 
males  and  310  females :  20,736  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  15,286 
were  males  and  5,450  females ;  11,762  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  11,736 
were  males  and  26  females ;  18,126  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  17,403  were  males  and  723  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  tsorking  populaiUm.—Of  these  123,852  employed  persons  3,216  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  2,830  were  males  and  386  females ;  117,235  were  from  16  to 
59  years  old,  of  whom  111,227  were  males  and  6,008  females ;  3,401  were  60  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  3,286  were  males  and  115  females. 
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KENTUCRT. 

(Vtem  report  of  Hon.  H.  ▲.  M.  Haadenoiif  Stote  aiiperlDtendent  of  pablio  instraotioii,  for  the  soho- 

lastio  year  ended  June  30, 1879.] 

GENERAL  OONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  beeD  an  evident  increase  of  edncational  activity  during  the  year,  and  the 
■choola  generally  have  made  good  progress.  Of  the  5,381  schools  in  the  commonweal^, 
5,306  have  been  taught.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  is  416,7^, 
an  increase  of  10,91{3.  The  &ct  that  the  number  of  children  reported  exceeds  that 
of  any  preceding  year,  taken  in  connection  with  the  unprecedented  number  of  schools 
taught,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  is  growing  in  the  regards  of  the 
people. 

SCHOOL  BEYENUE. 

The  total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1872,  was  (968,- 
176.80.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  vear  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$36,872.77.  The  availabte  fund  for  this  vear,  including  the  balance  on  hand,  is  $913,- 
425.82.  The  appropriation  for  each  child  last  year  was  $2.30.  For  the  present  year, 
ending  June  30, 1873,  it  is  $2.20. 

8U8FEKSION  OV  PATUSNT. 

A  laise  proportion  of  the  schools  this  year  were  half  or  entirely  "taught  out"  by 
the  10th  01  January.  This  created  such  a  run  upon  the  treasury  that  the  school  ex- 
chequer became  exhausted,  and  numbers  of  matured  claims  had  to  lie  over.  The  law 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  allows  the  sheriffs  until  the  first  day  of  April  to  jpay  the 
revenue,  while  the  school  laws  make  the  10th  of  January  the  day  for  disbursing  the 
larger  amojnnt  for  school  purposes.  The  lack  of  harmony  in  these  two  provisions  is 
the  cause  of  infinite  trouble  and  discontent. 

PATBCRNT  OF  TEACHERS. 

As  at  present  provided,  no  teacher  can  eet  any  portion  of  his  pay  before  the  10th  of 
Jannaiy.  This  provision  makes  it  difficult  in  many  districts,  where  it  would  be  most 
convenient  to  have  the  school  taught  in  the  fall,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher. 
The  bill  now  before  the  legislature  provides  a  remedy  for  this.  It  contains  also  an 
amendment,  providing  for  tbe  direct  payment  of  teachers  by  the  commissioners.  The 
existing  law  provides  that  the  money  due  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  several  districts.  Numbers  of  cases  have  been  reported  where  trustees  have  held 
back  the  school  money  from  the  teachers  or  bought  their  claims  at  a  discount.  To  make 
the  eommissioner  the  disbursing  officer  to  the  teachers  would  remedv  these  evils,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  confidence  of  teachers  in  promptly  receivmg  tiieir  pay. 

DISTBICT  TAXATION. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  the  common-school  system  cannot  be  enlarsed  except 
by  sranting  to  the  people  of  the  several  districts  the  right  of  taxing  themselves  to  ex- 
tena  the  time  and  improve  the  character  of  the  public  schools.''  The  endowmeut  of  the 
State  and  the  general  school-tax  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  large.  What  is  now  needed  is, 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  permitting  the  people,  without  the  necessity  of  securing 
nedal  legislation,  to  supplement  it  by  local  enterprise  and  direct  taxation.  "  Counties 
that  would  probably  vote  against  any  increase  of  the  general  tax,  because  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  would  be  disbursed  outside  the  county,  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  in 
their  several  districts  of  twenty  cents  more,  if  the  money  wus  to  be  used  within  their 
own  boundaries.  All  the  States  that  have  a  well-developed  common-school  system 
have  this  provision.  Our  system  can  not  develop  the  hignest  results  until  it  is  given 
room  for  growth.'' 

THE  RATE  AMEinMfENT. 

Of  this  the  superintendent  says:  ''A  wider  cdbeervation  and  more  thorough  in- 
formation of  its  workings  make  me  more  firm  in  my  opinion  that  it  works  damage, 
abridges  the  fineedom  of  the  system  to  the  very  class  that  most  need  the  aid  of  a  pnb- 


lis  eoEooly  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed." 
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TRUSTEES. 

The  chief  difficulty  experienced  by  the  oommissionerB  is  in  securing  the  reports  re- 
quired by  law  from  the  trustees.  Where  there  are  tiiree  to  a  district,  the  responsi* 
bility  is  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  The  existing  law  provides  for  three ;  but  the 
superintendent' is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  would  be  better  done  by  one. 

TBAOHBBS^  INSTITUTES. 

Many  more  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year  than  ever  before. 
General  institutes  were  held  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts,  and  several  of  these 
were  largely  attended.  The  school  law  now  before  the  legislature  makes  forfeiture  of 
certificate  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  unless  satisiactory 
excuse  is  rendered.  The  superintendent  considers  this  the  only  means  of  securing  a 
fbll  attendance  at  the  institutes,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  become  a  law. 

STATE  TBAOHBBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  teachers'  association  was  held  in  Frankfi>rt,  August  12  to  16,  indnsiTS, 
and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  in  the  State.  -The  ex- 
ercises were  of  a  higher  character  than  formerly.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  superintendent.  The  Sfeate  formerly  appropriated 
|300  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and  pay  its  incidental  expenses. 
This  has  been  withdrawn,  in  the  exercise  of  undiscriminating  economy  toward  every 
agency  for  good  connected  with  the  school  system.    • 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  superintendent  speaks  strongly  of  the  necessiip^  existin|(  throughout  the  State 
for  better  school-houses.  He  has  seen  many  school-nouses  without  a  single  window- 
glass  ;  numbers  of  them  are  unchtnked  loe-houses,  and  in  very  many  the  seats  are  with- 
out backs.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  children  demand  better  buildings,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  properly  taught  there  must  be  improved  facilities.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  good  school-houses  be  immediately  built,  upon  a  uniform  plan  furnished  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  under  comi>ulsory  leffislation,  in  every  district  in  the 
State.  The  tax  necessary  to  accomplish  this  would  be  small  and  temporary,  and  the 
result  incalculably  good. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  which  he  considers  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  common- 
school  system.  It  is  estimated  that,  the  buildinss  once  furnished,  the  annual  cost  of 
such  an  institution  would  not  exceed  $12,000.  This  would  support  a  faculty  of  ei^ht 
professors,  who  could  teach  400  pupils,  and  gradually  provide  a  corps  of  trained  in- 
structors adequate  to  the  wants  oi  the  schools.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  school  be  im- 
mediately organized,  or  that  a  normal  professorship,  sustained  by  the  State,  be  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  congressional  districts. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  superintendent  declares  himself  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  mixed  schools, 
or  to  any  invasion  of  the  school-fund  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  whites;  but  be 
favors  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  system,  supported  by  taxes,  ad  valorem  and  poll,  im- 
posed upon  the  colored  people  themselves. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  BILL. 

This  bill  is  considered  entirely  free  from  objection.  ''There  is  nothing  in  it  whiob 
looks  like  concentration  of  power.  It  yields  to  the  Federal  Government  no  oontxol 
over  the  free  schools  in  any  State  or  Territory.''  *'The  only  feature  which  oonditioiia 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  is  that  any  State  or  Territory  must  provide  for  the  free  education 
of  all  its  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  order  to  entitle  itself  to  its  portion  of  the  national, 
bounty."  •#####•  « 

"  Of  course  if  Kentucky  persists  in  makins  no  provision  fbr  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  she  can  not  hope  to  receive  any  of  the  benefit  of  this  fund.''  A  letter  from  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Education  states  that  *'  the  distribution  of  (1,000,000  annually,  as  now 
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proTided,  will  give  Kentucky  |58,695.''  It  is  snggested  that  if  this  amonnt  be  deyoted 
to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  two  things  will  be  accomplished,  viz^  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  such  a  system  will  be  provided,  and  ''the  white  system  will  be  kept 
so  thcnroughly  independent  of  obligation  to  the  National  Government  that  upon  no 
pretense  can  Congress  interfere  therewith."  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "the 
distribution  of  this  fiind  for  the  first  ten  vears  is  upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy ;  and,  on 
aoooont  of  the  large  ignorant  colored  population,  Kentucky's  share  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  State  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver/ 

CHANQB8  IN  THB  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  principal  dhanges  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  the  legislature  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

It  provides  for  the  disbursement  of  what  is  known  as  "  the  bonded  surplus  of  the 
ooQuties,''  and  for  the  prevention  of  its  future  accumulation. 

It  makes  four  payments  to  teachers  instead  of  three,  as  now,  and  changes  the  time 
thereol 

It  gives  the  privilege  to  any  oommon-school  district  desiring  to  Improve  the  charac- 
ter or  extend  line  time  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  upon  the  clearly-ascertained 
will  of  the  people,  to  levjr  a  tax  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents  on  the  (100  worth  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  district. 

It  gives  cities  and  towns  the  privilege  of  levying  a  tax,  not  exceeding  forty  cent«  in 
any  one  year,  on  the  |100  worth  of  taxable  property,  for  the  purpose  ox  establishing  a 
system  of  eraded  free  schools. 

It  introducee  two  professional  educators  to  the  State  board  of  education  in  addition 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instraction, 
as  now  constituted,  and  makes  these  experts,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent, 
a  standing  committee  to  prcoare  rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  common-schools  of  the  State. 

It  provides  for  the  building  of  school-houses ;  it  nrovides  for  the  superintendenfs 
holding  congressional  institutes;  and  attendance of^ teachers  upon  the  county  insti- 
tutes is  made  compulsory. 

Various  minor  points  are  touched  upon  in  the  bill,  but  the  efficient  reconstruction  of 
the  school-system  is  embraced  in  those  already  mentioned. 

OWENSBOEOUGH. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  public-school  system  has  only  been  in  operation  one  year  in  Owensborough.  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  is  very  satisfieustory.  The  study  of  German  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  schools.  Before  the  organization,  of  these  schools,  a  strong 
prejudice  was  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  against  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  This  has  now  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  practice  has  become  exceedingly 
popular.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  high  rate  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools— 30  cents  on  the  (100 — and  a  disposition  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  to  vote  it  down,  and  thereby  manifest  a  refusal  to  sustain  a  system  of  public 
education. 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THX  BUND. 

This  institution  not  only  receives  l^ose  who  are  totally  blind,  but  those  whose  eye- 
sight is  so  defective  that  they  can  not  see  to  read  are,  when  of  snitable  age,  received 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  inmates  of  the  institution  are  clothed  by  the  State.  They 
are  instnicted  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and  in  music.  The 
boys  are  also  taught  mechanical  trades,  and  the  girls  to  use  sewing-machines  and  to  do 
TariouB  kinds  of  fimoy  work. 

INSTTnmON  FOR  DSAF-MUTBS. 

The  age  of  admission  to  this  institution  is  iSrom  10  to  90.  Pupils  supported  by  the 
Slate  are  considered  under  obligation  to  remain  five  years ;  if  they  display  talent  and 
industry,  they  may  remain  seven.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  health,  of  sound  mind, 
and  good  moral  character. 

INSnTUTB  FOB  FEBBLB-IONDED  OHILDBEN. 

Tbia  is  a  school  for  the  iuteUeotual  training  of  imbecile  children,  and  not  an  a^lum 
lor  the  hopelessly  idiotic.    The  State  pays  all  expenses  for  the  indigent  children 
leseiTed,  except  transportation.    The  course  of  physical  training  unremittingly  em- 
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ployed  is  one  of  the  chief  instmmentalities  for  strengthening  the  mentftL  fiicnltioB.  and 
IB  prodnctive  of  moat  beneficial  reBnlts.  This  inatitation  1^  folly  demonstratoa  th« 
possibility  of  improving  the  minds  of  imbeciles,  and  of  making  uiem  competent  for 
self-provision. 

KBNTUCaCT  UNIYEBSITT. 

The  plan  of  the  Eentncky  University  presents  some  peculiar  features.  It  embraces 
several  colleges,  each  under  the  immediate  government  of  its  own  faculty  and  pre- 
siding; officer.  The  general  supervision  of  the  university  is  committed  to  the  regent, 
who  18  elected  from  among  the  curators,  is  ex^ffldo  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  is  the  representative  of  the  institution  before  the  public. 

The  colleges  of  the  university  are  the  college  of  arts,  with  9  professors  and  173 
students;  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  cofiege,  with  10  professors  and  217  stu- 
dents ;  college  of  the  Bible,  with  3  professors  and  104  students ;  commercial  college, 
with  5  professors  and  67  students;  college  of  law,  with  3  professors  and  26  students. 
The  number  of  ^aduates  for  1872  was.  52.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  organize  a  normal 
college  and  a  college  of  medicine. 

In  1865  the  ajB^ricultural  and  mechanical  college,  established  upon  the  orant  by  Con- 
gress of  330,000  acres  of  land,  was  made  a  part  of  the  university,  and  tne  citizens  of 
Lexington  having  raised  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  experimental  and  model  farm 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  agricultural  college,  tne  university  was  removed 
to  that  place.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  agricultural  college  contains  433 
acres,  and  embraces  ^'Ashland,''  the  homestead  of  Henry  Clay.  The  endowment  and 
real  estate  of  the  university  now  amount  to  about  |800,000. 

Students  wishing  to  reduce  their  expenses  can  labor  at  a  reasonable  compensation 
on  the  £Eurm  or  in  tne  shops.  During  the  year  about  75  students  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ^'  compensated  labor  system,"  working  four  to  five  hours  a  dav,  and  have 
received  compensation  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  paid  by  any  other  industrial  institution 
in  the  United  States. 

UNIVBRBITT  OF  LOUISVUXB. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  announces  its  thirty-sixth 
annual  session.  The  university  dispensary^  which  is  upon  the  university  grounds, 
and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  faculty,  affords  desirable  facilities  to  students. 

The  law  department  of  the  university  makes  its  twenty-sixth  annual  announcement. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  19.  Students  in  this  department  are  entitled 
to  attend,  without  charge,  the  lectures  in  the  medical  department  on  medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

L0UI8YILLB  MEDICAL  COLUBQB. 

The  most  gratifying  success  has  attended  the  management  of  this  college.  The 
graduates  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  candidates  for  the  position  of  resident, (grad- 
uate at  the  Louiavilie  marine  hospital.  The^e  positions  are  secured  by  competitive 
examinations.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  59. 

KENTUCKY  laUTART  INSTITUTB. 

This  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  report  of  the  board  shows  the  institution  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  8. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  organised  b^  the  Bethel  Baptist  Association  of  Southwestem 
Kentucky  as  a  high  school,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in  1856.  The  endowment 
fund  is  $85,000,  the  beneficiary  fund  about  $6,000,  and  the  real  estate,  exclusive  of  the 
college  grounds  and  buildings,  is  valued  at  $85,000.  The  institution  is  free  from  debt. 
A  theological  department  is  connected  with  the  college. 

BMINBNCB  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.    The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  13. 

HOCKER  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  is  that  usually  pursued  in  colleges  for  young  men. 

CECniAK  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church.    It  is  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  and  includes  a  scientifio  and  a 
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8AINT  Mary's  college. 

This  iDstitotion  is  exclasively  for  tbe  education  of  boys,  and  is  nnder  the  care  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrolx    It  i«  divided  into  two  departments,  classical  and  commercial. 

*    KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHEltS'  ASSOCLkTION. 

This  association  met  at  Frankfort,  Monday,  August  12,  and  the  sessions  continued 
throng  the  weelc. 

Dr.  Henderson,  State  superintendent,  was  elected  president,  and  B.  N.  Greham,  sec- 
retary. Besides  the  regular  address  of  Dr.  Henderson,  an  essay  on  **  Natural  punish- 
ments "  was  read  by  G.  E.  Roberts ;  "  Technical  education  in  our  schools/'  was  treated 
of  by  J.  A.  Brown  ;  ** Great  men  who  do  nothing,"  by  B.  N.  Greham;  "Philosophy  of 
composition,"  by  Noble  Burter ;  "  Primary  schools,"  by  Hiram  Roberts ;  "  Professions 
and  professors,"  by  E.  M.  Murch  ;  **  Jacob  Brown,"  a  poem,  by  H.  S.  Stanton  :  **  Natural 
science  in  public  schools,"  by  W.  H.  Lockhart ;  **  Mental  science,"  by  Mrs.  N.  S.  Roberts ; 
'*  Sunlight  and  starlight,"  by  W.  J.  Davis  ;  **  Sphere  of  the  educated  woman,"  by  the 
State  saperintendent,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson :  "  Liberal  education,"  by  Noah  K. 
Davis ;  **  Malaria  and  ozone,"  by  John  Darby  ;  "  Geology  of  Kentucky,"  by  J.  B.  Rey- 
nolds. W.  H.  Bartholomew  gave  lectures  on  ^lenmanship.  "  How  to  win  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  children,"  was  a  topic  by  T.  J.  Fish  ;  Professor  Jones  demonstrated  the  law 
€(  falling  bodies ;  Daniel  Hough  gave  a  practical  exercise  in  reading. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present,  representing  all  parts  of  the  Stat-e. 

teachers'  institutes  in    KENTUCKY. 

During  the  past  summer  twelve  institutes  were  held  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  under 
tbe  general  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  H.  A.  M. 
Henderson.  In  the  work  of  each  institute,  Dr.  Henderson  was  assisted  by  Professor  P. 
A.  Towne,  of  Paris,  Kentucky,  and  by  such  local  force  as  was  available.  At  each  insti- 
tute, except  two,  Dr.  Henderson  gave  lectures  on  "  Popular  education"  and  on  *'  The 
sphere  of  the  educated  American  woman." 

The  object  of  these  institutes  was  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  strong 
organization  for  each  county  in  the  State.  The  superintendent  reviewed  the  present 
achool  law  of  the  State  and  indicated  amendments  that  be  hoped  to  see  enacted.  Pie 
lulvocated  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  great  normal  school  for  the  State  These 
institutes  were  called  congressional  institutes,  because  they,  theoretically,  at  least, 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  congressional  districts  in  the  State. 

At  Majfield,  June  3,  Dr.  Thompson,  coniniiHsinner  of  McCrackcn  Connty,  presided. 
Five  connties  were  represented  by  their  commisnioners  and  l)y  forty-tive  teachers. 

At  Henderson  the  first  institute  for  the  second  district  was  held  June  10 ;  R.P.  Thorn- 
berry,  commissioner  of  Webster  Connty,  presided. 

The  second  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  Hopkinsville,  June  17 ;  G.  A.  Champ- 
lin.  commissioner  of  Christian  County,  presided. 

At  Glasgow,  June  24,  the  institute  for  the  third  district  was  held;  Richard  P.  Collins, 
commiflsiotier  for  Barren  County,  presiding,  with  over  fifty  teachers  in  attendance  from 
five  connties.  The  institute  for  the  fourth  district  was  at  Elizabethtown,  July  1 ;  Judge 
BiiAh,  of  Larue  County,  presiding,  with  more  than  seventy  teachers  in  att'Cndauce  from* 
MX  counties.  Professor  Heagan,  of  Hamilton  College,  took  an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
in;;s  of  the  institute. 

The  institute  for  the  eighth  district  was  at  Stanford,  July  8 ;  R.  C.  McBeatte,  commis-* 
ftioner  for  Wayne  County,  m  the  chair.  D.  W.  Coleman,  commissioner  of  Casey  County ; 
J.  K.  West,  of  Garrard  County;  and  R.  F.  Cold  well,  of  Boyle,  represented  those  coun- 
ties. S.  S.  McRoberts,  commissioner  of  Lincoln  County,  was  present.  L.  G.  Barbour,  of 
Danville;  Professor  J.  B.  Meyers,  of  Stanford ;  and  B.  N.  Greham,  commissioner  of  Fa- 
yette Connty,  rendered  valuable  service. 

The  institute  for  the  ninth  district  was  held  at  Manchester,  July  15;  J.  E.  White, 
commissioner  of  Clay  County,  presiding ;  twenty -five  teachers  were  present,  and  several. 
commissioners  from  a4Joining  counties. 

Tbe  institute  for  the  seventh  district  was  held  at  Carlisle,  July  22 ;  J.  M.  Chism^. 
cofiimiasioner  of  Nicholas  County,  presiding.  All  the  sessions  of  the  week  were  attended^ 
by  the  citizens  en  masae,  and  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  penous  present  at  the 
adjoomment.  Besides  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Henderson,  President  Argobast,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  College  at  Millersburg,  read  an  essay  on  **  What  and  how  to  rend ;"  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Lonisville,  read  one  on  "  The  mitisiou  of  the  teacher."  The  institute  was- 
ri-garded  as  a  very  profitable  one. 

The  institute  for  the  tenth  district  was  held  at  Maysville,  July  29  to  August  2,  in- 
clnsive;  Judge  £.  Whitaker  presided.  Professor  H.  R.  Blaisdell  and  Professor  Smith, 
of  Maysville,  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  week.  Professor  Yancy,  of  Augusta 
College,  gave  his  method  of  teaching  history. 

At  Cynthiaua,  August  5,  the  institute  for  the  sixth  district  was  presided  oveif  by  J, 
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F.  Lcbns,  commlssioDer  of  Harrison  CooDty.  More  than  a  hnndred  teachers  were  in 
attendanee,  being namerically  the  largest  institute  of  the  summer  except  that  at  Louis- 
ville,  and  the  work  accomplished  was  very  satis&ctory. 

The  first  institute  for  the  fifth  district  was  at  Eminence,  August  20 ;  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith, 
late  State  superintendent,  presiding.  The  second  institute  for  the  district  was  at  Louis- 
ville, W.  H.  Bartholomew  presiding.    This  was  a  very  important  meeting. 

REV.  ROBERT  JEFFERSON  BREC|UN RIDGE.— OBIT UART. 

Rev.  Robert  Jefferson  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died  at  his  home,  in  Danville, 
December  27,  1871. 

He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  John  Breckinridee,  author  of  the  Kentucky  resolntioos  of  1796, 
and  United  States  Attorney-General  under  President  Jefferson ;  bom  at  Cabell's  D^, 
March  8, 1800 ;  studied  at  Princeton  and  Yale ;  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  Yortiu 
1811) ;  admitted  to  the  bar  1823 ;  practiced  law  in  Kentucky  until  1831 ;.  member  of  the 
State  legislature  in  1825, 1826, 1827,  and  1828 ;  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1829,  and  was  soon  after  elected  ruling  elder ;  studied  afew  months  atPrincetOD,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1832;  presidemtor 
principal  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  pastor  of  the  chvrch, 
1845 ;  pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  StAte  snperiuteiid- 
ent  of  public  iustrnction,  1847 ;  professor  of  exegetio,  didactic,  and  polemic  theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville,  1853. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  was  a  man  of  commanding  influence  in  both  church  and  state. 
His  intellect  was  quick,  piercing,  powerful,  with  a  grasp  of  thought,  a  closeneos  of 
reasoning,  and  a  fertility  of  illustration  which  few  could  rivid,  rendering  him  equal  to 
any  emergency,  whether  to  fill  a  theological  chair,  to  address  a  promiscuous  andienoe, 
to  join  in  an  extemporaneous  debate,  to  preside  over  a  literary  institution,  or  sway 
tbe  councils  of  a. political  convention.  From  his  first  public  appearance  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  in  the  Cincinnati  convention,  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  miuils  in  th« 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  his  later  as  well  as  earlier  years  took  an  active  pari  iu 
civil  affairs. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and  closely  arguraenta!ive;  he  was  great 
(and  greatly)  in  controversy,  but  it  was  in  deliberative  bodies  that  bis  powers  ap- 
peared to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  acquaintance  with  Judicial  proceeilings,  bi9 
self-reliance,  his  peculiarly  gentle  but  (lenetrating  voice,  his  unsurpassed  command  of 
appropriate  language,  and  his  ability  tf>  bring  his  full  strength  to  bear  upon  the  quei^ 
tion  at  issue,  made  him  a  most  powerful  advocate  or  a  most  formidable  opponent. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  published  Papism  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the 
United  States,  1841 ;  Travels  in  France,  Germany,  &o.,  1841 ;  Memoranda  of  Foreign 
Travel,  1845 :  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  1852;  two  large  volumes  of  theology, 
1857  and  lb59,  and  innumerable  pamphlets  on  slavery,  temperance,  Popery,  UuiverFaU 
ism,  Presbyterianism,  education,  agriculture,  politics,  besides  editing  several  periodi- 
cals. 

The  value  of  his  six  years'  service  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  grate^ 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  successors  in  that  office.  .  One  of  them,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1859,  says  that  '^to  Dr.  Breckinridge,  above  all  others,  the  people  of  Kentucky  owe 
the  establishment  of  our  system  of  common  schools.  Ho  found  that  system  a  ruin ;  be 
left  it  a  majestic  fabric;  he  found  it  a  prey  to  the  timidity  of  legislation  and  the  plan- 
ders  of  party;  he  left  it  beyond  legislation  and  beyond  party,  fixed  immovably  among 
the  powers  of  government  in  the  organic  law  of  a  great  commonwealth.^ 

FACTS  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — ^In  1870  Kentucky  was  the  eighth  State  in  population,  liaviuf; 
1,321,011  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  37,680  square  miles,  an  average  of  35.33  persoais 
to  t4]e  square  mile.  This  population  consist«<l  of  1,098,092  whites,  222,210  colored,  i 
Chinese,  and  108  Indians.  Of  these  1,257,613  were  natives  of  the  United  Btates  and 
63»398  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  «75,41.'>  whites,  2(^,o^ 
colored,  and  83  Indians  were  born  withlu  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  reoMleiita 
30,318  were  born  in  Germany,  4,173  in  England,  and  21,642  in  Ireland. 

School  at/en<faftoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  181,235  peraofw 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,162  were  foreign -bom.  The  whit>e  male  scholars  nnsk* 
bered  91,225,  and  the  white  female  scholars  82,278.  an  aggregate  of  173,50:)  wbito^ 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  7,702,  of  whom  3,520  were  males  and  4, 182  femalnw 
There  were  also  20  Indians— 7  males  and  13  females. 

Illiteracy,— 'TYxQ  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  ten  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  332,176,  of  whom  7,231  were  foreign-born. 

Ag^  9ex,  and  race  of  illiteratea.^Of  the  201,077  white  illiterates,  57,766  were  fvan  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  31,752  were  males  and  26,014  females ;  36^700  - 
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fifteen  to  twenty-ooe  years  old,  of  whom  18,724  were  males  and  18,036  females; 
106,551  were  twenty-one  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  43,826  were  males  and  62,725 
females.  Of  the  131,060  colored  illiterates,  24,958  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  of 
whom  12,81^1  were  males  and  12,067' females ;  24,926  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
years  old,  of  whom  12,157  were  males  and  12,769  females;  81,166  were  twenty-one 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  37,889  were  males  and  43,277  females;  12  male  and  37 
female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Edmeatiotuil  iiistUutiims, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
nnmber  of  edncational  institutions  was  5,149,  having  6,346  teachers,  of  whom  3,972 
were  males  and  2,374  females,  to  educate  the  245,139  pnpils,  of  whom  125,734  were 
males  and  119,405  females. 

Amnmni  amd  9omroe  of  edmcalional  iftoome.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
instttotioDs  was  #2,538,429,  of  which  |393,015  were  derived  from  endowment,  $674,992 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,470,422  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  scAoo/4.— The  4,727  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  with  their  5,351  teach- 
ers, of  whom  3,46i  were  males  and  1,883  females,  were  attended  by  218,240  pupils,  of 
whom  111,802  were  males  and  106,438  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total 
inoome  of  f  1,150,451,  of  which  $24,885  were  derived  from  endowment,  (604,905  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $520,661  from  tnition  and  other  sources. 

Coileget.— The  42  coileges,  with  their  223  teachers,  119  male  and  104  female,  were 
attended  by  5,864  students,  of  whom  3,395  were  males  and  2,469  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $431,437,  of  which  $180,831  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $3,999  from  taxation  and  public  lands,  and  $246,607  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academie9. — The  95  academies,  with  their  286  teachers,  146  males  and  140 females,  had 
an  attendance  of  6,224  pupils,  3,049  males  and  3,175  femsUes,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  poooooocd  a  total  income  of  $254,498,  of  which  $4,000  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$9,148  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $241,350  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Pritnte  schools. — ^The  195  day  and  boarding  schools  had  302  teachers,  of  whom  128 
were  males  and  174  females.  *They  were  attended  by  7,948  pupils,  3,170  of  whom  were 
males  and  4,778  females.  These  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of  $3^)5,865,  of  whieh 
$730  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $335,135  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

librarUs.— There  were  1,172  public  libraries,  containing  318,985  volumes ;  also  4,374 
private  libraries,  having  1,590,245  volumes^ a  total  of  5,546  libraries,  containing 
1,909,330  volumes. 

T%e  press, — The  89  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  197,130  copies,  with 
an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  18,270,160. 

Ckurekes.—Ofthe  2,969  church  organizations,  2,696  had  edifices  with  878|039  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $9,824,465. 

Pauperism. — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  paupers  were  reported, 
of  whom  963  were  native  whites,  704  native  colored,  and  117  foreigners. 

Crtau>. — Of  1,067  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,525  were  native  whites,  443  native 
eotored,  and  99  foreigners ;  603  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. —Oi  the  total  population,  454,5:{9  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  230,491  males  and  224,048  females ;  930,136  were  ten  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these,  466,762  were  males  and  463,374  females. 

OeeupaiUms. — Four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  &ve  hundred  and  ninety-three 
persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  364,300  were 
males  and  ^,293  females ;  261,080  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
257,426  were  males  and  3,654  females ;  84,024  in  personiQ  and  pnifesslonal  services,  of 
whom  41,974  were  males  and  42,050  females ;  2.3,292  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  24,961  were  males  and  331  females;  44,197  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  of  whom  39,939  were  males  and  4,258  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  these  414,593  employed  persons,  42,085  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  34,283  were  males  and  7,802  females ;  348,190  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  307,718  were  males  and  40,472  females;  24,318  were 
€0  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,299  were  males  and  2,019  females. 
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L.OVISIANA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Coowny,  State  inperintendent  of  Instractioa,  for  the  year  18T1.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fand  for  the  scholastio  year  1871,  (from  Jannary  1  to  December  31,)  as 
far  as  can  be  determined  from  data  received,  was  as  follows: 

Balance  dae  from  former  school  board $35,173  13 

Balance  dae  from  parish  treasurers 23,266  08 

Araonnt  from  State  apportionments 4iM),574  74 

From  corporate  authonties CI,  572  47 

From  interest  on  sale  of  school-lands 24, 387  26 

Total 554,jr73  70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Previous  indebtedness $9,508  S7 

Teachers'  wa^ces 448,023  78 

Kent  of  school-houses 35,653  20 

Repairs 2,940  47 

School  fnmitnre 2,733  65 

Fuel  and  incidentals w 18,587  33 

School  apparatus 1,356  53 

School-house  sites 6190  00 

Building  school-houses 12,337  Ot 

Total 531,834  « 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  state  is  divided  into  six  school  divisions.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  as 
follows : 

First  division 3,591 

Second  division 6,200 

'tiird  division 10,107 

Fourth  division 5,845 

Fifth  division No  leport 

Sixth  division 19,091 

Total 44,H34 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDAKCE. 

First  division 2,856 

i^^ond  division 4,396 

Third  division No  report. 

Fourth  division , No  report. 

Fifth  division ,^^ No  report 

SSixth  division - 1:^335 

Total 20,5?7 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 

First  division 104 

Second  division 121 

Third  division 2^1 

Fourth  division 130 

Fifth  division .• No  repcrt 

Sixth  division W 

Total 99 

Average  rated  pay  of  teachen  per  month,  $(iO.CO ;  average  duration  of  schuols,  6  montha 
10  days.  ^  J 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  act  of  1870  was  not  open  to  serioas  objections  Id  its  general  features,  but 
the  ageociea  for  carrying  out  its  provisions  were  so  cumbrous  au<l  complicated  that 
amendment-a  were  necessary. 

Id  Janaary,  1870,  the  State  board  of  education,  at  its  annual  meeting,  proposed  such 
modifications  of  the  school  act  as  would  remove  the  most  formidable  of  the  difficulties. 
These  views  were  submitted  to  the  standing  committee  on  public  schools,  and  by  them 
in  the  main  approved  and  formally  reported.  The  proposed  amendments  were  adopted 
by  both  bonaes  of  the  legislature,  ana  on  the  16th  of  March  the  act  was  approved  by 
the  governor  and  became  a  law.  By  these  amendments  the  former  ward  boaras  of  school 
directors  were  abolished  and  the  places  of  the  old  directors  of  parish  school  boards 
were  vacated.  The  State  board  of  education  was  called  together  and,  as  promptly  as 
pussible,  new  parish  boards  were  appointed,  together  with  boanls  of  directors  for  the 
various  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  re-organization  of  the  school 
work  absorbed  time,  but  the  delay  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  amended  law. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  eection  10  of  the  act  approved  March  16, 1870,  the  division  superintendents 
are  required  to  hold  once  in  each  ^ear  a  teachers'  institute  in  their  respective  divisions. 

In  conformity  with  this  regulation,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent <^  public  education,  four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year — at  Amite  in  June, 
a(  CarrollUm  June  8, 9,  and  10,  at  Franklin  June  16  and  17,  and  at  New  Orleans  May 
31  and  Jone  1  and  2l 

Theae  first  teachers'  irstitntes  ever  convened  in  the  State  excited  the  deepest  inter- 
est In  every  case  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  exercises  were  varied  and  instructive.  Papers  on  methods  of  teaching 
and  diacipline  were  read,  and  Miss  Hattie  M.  Morris,  from  the  Oswego  training-school, 
gave  in  all  the  institutes  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  instructing  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  botany,  and  in  the  course  practically  illustrated  the  benelit 
to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  the  blackboard. 

The  institute  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  teachers  answered  to  the  roll,  and  the  addresses  of  Mn  Conway, 
the  State  superintendent,  and  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  division  superintendent,  were  listened 
to  with  marked  attention. 

The  harmony  of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  few  persons  in  evident 
sympathy  with  that  portion  ot  the  community  hostile  to  the  school  system;  but  in  the 
liioe  of  these  ill-timed  and  senseless  exhibitions,  Mr.  Carter  testified  to  the  increasing 
confidence  felt  in  the  schools,  instancing  several  gentlemen  who  had  fought  against 
the  Government  during  the  late  war,  and  who  might  at  least  be  expected  to  be  luke- 
warm toward  the  school  system,  but  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  ''closing  of  the 
public  schools  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  happen  to  the  State." 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  germ  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  teachers'  institutes  is  found  in  the  second 
division,  where  the  teachers  of  two  parishes  formed  a  society  for  mutual  improvement. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  eommnnication  received  by  the  State  superintendent  from  Colonel  Boyd,  superin- 
tendent of  the  university,  gives  a  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  wants  and 
prospects  of  the  institution. 

The  wants  as  enumerated  are :  First,  plenty  of  money  to  pay  our  debts ;  second, 
more  room  for  academic  and  other  purposes,  or  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  number 
of  cadets ;  third,  more  apparatus,  a  larger  library,  and  five  new  professors,  viz,  of  moral 
and  mental  philosophy,  Greek,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  natural  histoiy ;  fourth,  for 
purposes  of  discipline  and  better  order,  muskets  for  the  corps  of  cadets. 

In  connection  with  these  wants,  Colonel  Boyd  remarks  that  **the  university  must 
not  depend  on  warrants;  that  if  the  State  cannot  pay  its  quota  of  university  expenses 
in  United  States  Treasury  notes,  then  the  university  must  either  give  up  the  State  or 
beneficiary  cadets,  or  stop  altogether ;  and  that  the  tuition  should  be  made  absolutely 
free."  He  also  heartily  indorses  the  action  of  the  Tennessee  State  legislature,  asking 
Congxess  to  pass  the  land-grant  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  one,  and  only  one,  college  or 
oniversity  in  each  State. 

Accompanying  the  communication  was  a  form  of  scheme  for  donation,  or  raising  an 
endowment  for  the  university :  For  (100  the  university  pledgee  itself,  through  attached 
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coapons,  to  give  four  years'  taition.    Ab  the  regular  tnition  fee  is  $80  per  annnm,  the 
advautages  of  the  offer  are  manifest. 

•The  total  number  of  matriculates  since  September  1  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one ; 
ten  applicants  were  refu8e<l. admission  for  inability  to  pass  the  entrance  examination ; 
und  the  total  number  of  cadeta  now,  present  and  abeenti  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOIJS. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scrip  issued  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  has  been  secured,  and  urges  im- 
mediate action  in  this  direction ;  and  further  hopes  that  the  legislature  may  not  adjourn 
without  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  evening  schools. 

PEABODY  KUND. 

The  agent;  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  says:  ''Our  mode  of  distribution  in 
this  State  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  We  still  have  the  valuable  services  of  Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  as  local  agent,  without  salary.  On  his  recommendation  donations  have 
been  made  to  schools  as  follows:  $7,550  distributed  among  twelve  towns,  in  sums 
varying  from  |900  to  $300;  for  50  pupils  in  New  Orleans  normal  school,  |l,600;  for 
model  school  att-ached  to  it,  $:]00;  for  pupils  in  other  normal  schools,  $300;  in  all, 
$9,750.    Of  this  amount  $750  belong  to  the  appropriation  made  for  last  year.'' 

PECULIAR  CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

In  the  parish  of  Livingston,  in  the  first  district,  there  are  reported  18  male  and  3 
female  teachers.  This  disparity  arises  from  the  wilderness  nature  of  the  country,  a 
great  i>ortion  being  covered  with  dense  undergrowth,  through  which  run  bayonsL 
creeks,  and  swamps;  in  many  instances  teachers  and  pupils  have  to  traverse  several 
miles  through  marshes-  and  brush  to  reach  the  school-house ;  the  school-buildings  are 
generally  log-hnts,  with  the  rudest  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  you  find  a  population 
chiefly  of  French  extraction,  mostly  descendants  from  the  exiles  of  Acadia,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  elements.  Their  language  is  a  corruption  of 
Frencb,  hardlv  intelligible  to  an  educated  Frenchman,  and  their  manner  of  liviue  is 
that  of  a  hundred  years  a^o.  If  they  build  a  house  to-day,  though  in  a  land  abounding 
in  cypress  lumber,  it  is  invariably  the  *'  adobe''  cabin,  mud  walls  thatched  with  pail- 
metto  leaves. 

The  district  inspector  states  that  he  Yisit>ed  a  community  of  over  1,200  inhabitanta, 
where  a  Christian  minister  had  never  been,  except  a  Catholic  priest,  and  he  but  once  a 
\ear.  He  further  asserts:  '*I  do  not  believe  six  pei'sons  could  be  found  (excepting 
three  persons  who  had  been  sent  in  charge  of  schools)  who  could  reatl  or  write  in  any 
language,  or  that  a  particle  of  printed  matter,  even  a  Bible,  could  be  found  in  one  of 
their  houses,  except  the  school-books  that  had  been  recently  sent  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  people  understand  not  a  word  of  English,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren never  hear  it  save  from  their  teachers,  and  it  will  be  understood  how  the  colored 
children  have  so  much  the  advantage  over  th^m." 

MIXED  SCHOOI^S. 

Mixed  schools  exist  in  every  division  in  the  State.  In  the  first  division  1,510  white 
children  attend  poblic  schools  to  4fi90  colored.  This  disproportion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  poor  whites  will  not  apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  schools  at- 
tended by  colored  children ;  the  few  white  children  found  in  the  schools  of  this  division 
are  noiversally  the  children  of  intelligent  parents.  Among  the  Acadians,  in  the  second 
division;  very  few  colored  people  reside,  and  these,  with  generous  toleration,  prefer  to 
send  a  great  distance,  often  from  four  to  six  miles,  rather  than  apply  where  they  know 
they  would  be  unwelcome.  The  schools,  then,  in  these  localities  become  by  the  nature 
of  things  white  schools. 

In  the  third  division  the  subject  of  mixed  schools  has  caused  no  embarrassment 
whatever.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are  separate,  from  the  choice  of  parents  of  all 
classes ;  but  in  some  localities  children  of  both  races  are  found  in  the  same  sohool. 

In  the  city  of  Now  Orleans,  as  a  general  thing,  pupils  have  preferred  schools  where 
their  associates  are  of  their  own  race ;  but  in  the  instances  where  the  schools  have  be- 
come to  some  extent  mixed  schools,  no  difficulty  has  beou  experienced. 

In  the  Bienville  school,  under  the  passionate  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  'whole 
number  of  white  children  was  withdrawn  upon  the  admission  of  colored  pupils*  All, 
however,  subsequently  returned,  and  the  school  proceeded  harmoniously. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDCCATION-. 

Under  the  amended  law  the  power  of  appointing  school  directors  for  the  city  of  New 
OrleauB  was  vested  in  the  State  board  of  education.  It  was  hoped  that  tbe  amended 
law,  by  bringing  the  board  into  harmony  with  the  State  authorities,  wonld  enable 
those  who  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  scbools  to  remedy  tbe  evils  resultiu;^  from 
the  neglect  of  the  former  authorities,  and  end  tbe  dissensions  with  regard  to  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  schools  which  had  existed  for  tbe  two  years  previous. 

The  work  of  tbe  board  was  distributed  amon^  tbe  following  standing  committees : 
Ou  teachers,  on  scbool-houses,  on  finance,  on  high  and  normal  schools,  on  text- books 
and  apparatus,  on  library,  on  rules  and  regulations. 

An  ^timate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  current  year  was  made,  as 
follows:  For  pay-roll  of  teachers  proper  and  for  ordinary  expenses,  |i360,000;  for 
nchool-books  and  stationery,  (25,000;  for  buildings  and  necessary  repairs,  $95,000; 
total,  $480,000.  Of  this,  the  State  fund  was  expected  to  furnish  $i:)0,000,  leaving 
$350,000  to  be  provided  by  tbe  city.  This  estimate  was  reported  to  the  city  admiiiis- 
tiatoFS,  who,  in  pursuance  of  law,  were  directed  to  bave  a  tax  for  tbe  above-name<l 
sum  levied  and  collected.  Legal  difficulties,  which  appeared  to  them  insurmountable, 
UhI  to  a  refusal  on  tbe  part  of  the  administrators;  which  refusal,  being subseqiiCDtly 
sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  cut  off  from  the  board  tbis  legiti- 
mate source  of  revenue.  More  than  half  the  State  apportionment  was  already  due  fur 
iienrices  rendered  prior  to  the  creation  of  tbe  present  board,  so  tbat  a  balance  ofless  than 
$70,000  was  tbe  only  reliance  of  tbe  board  in  tbe  face  of  expenses  estimated  at  $480,000. 
At  this  juncture  tbe  State  superintendent  of  education  generously  advanced  the  prol>- 
able  amount  of  the  next  apportionment  of  the  State  school-fund,  thus  placing 
$;i0.000  in  the  hands  of  the  board  for  immediate  use. 

SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

There  are  seventy-four  buildings  occupied  by  tbe  public  schools,  of  which  thirty -six 
are  the  property  of  the  city,  and  are  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  $053,000.  Some  of 
tbe  leased  buildings  are  really  uutit  for  school  purposes,  and  both  ecooomy  and  an  intel- 
ligent reg;ard  for  the  jirosperity  of  tbe  pnblic  schools  demand  the  erection  of  suitable 
sebool-bnildings.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school-furniture  belonging  to  the  city  is 
$4^000,  and  of  school  apparatus  $8,000,  which,  added  to  the  value  of  the  buildings 
owned,  gives  a  total  of  $703,000  invested  in  school  property.  The  scbools  are  still  very 
deficient  in  the  apparatus  necessary  to  tbe  highest  success  of  the  teacher. 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  two  of  the  pub- 
lic-school buildings  of  tbe  city,  viz,  the  Washington  girls'  school  and  tbe  Fisk  boys' 
Mcbool,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  tbe  purpose  of  establishing  model  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

In  cfNiclnsioUjthe  report  earnestly  urges  tbe  establishing,  in  the  city,  of  a  normal 
sebool  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  free  college  in  which  graduates  from  tbe 
high  schools  may  complete  their  education. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  very  unfortunate  in  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  incomplete 
Dt«-ans  of  instruction.  ''The  financial  condition,''  says  the  snpt>rinteudent,  '48  as  bad 
iM  it  can  be  when  fifty  cents  must  <lo  the  work  of  a  dollar."  Notwithstanding  these 
(Irawbeicks,  tbe  past  year  has  been  iu  many  respects  a  snccessful  one.  The  standard  of 
M'bolarsbip,  both  for  admission  and  graduation,  has  been  raised;  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  apparatus,  cabinets,  and  library,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
rruH  onusually  large. 

Tlie  ct>nnH^  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  a  special 
flcboul  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  conmiercial  course.  Tbe  academic  department  eoni- 
piises  a  litcrar>',  scientific,  and  optional  course.  Tbe  preparatory  department  is  de- 
«igor<l  to  be  temporary,  and  will  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  public  and  piivate 
M'hools  tbrougbcmt  tbe  State  are  sufficiently  organized  to  become  constant  feeders  to 
tbe  university.    Tbe  discipline  is  military'. 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  the  professors  of  engineering,  chemistrv,  mineralogy,  geol- 
«^:y,  and  botany  are  required  to  make,  Jointly,  a  topographical,  geological,  and  botani- 
cal survey  of  Louisiana.    To  this  duty  they  devote  not  less  than  four  months  of  every 
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year.    Tbe  tbird  aDonal  reT>ort  of  these  professors  has  been  pabllshed,  and  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  tlie  scientiliu  world.    The  survey  is  now  nearly  coniplete<l. 

Until  the  rebuilding  of  the  college  editice  near  Alexandria,  (destroyed  by  lire  Oct<- 
lier,  1869,)  the  institution  is  temporarily  locate<l  at  Baton  Rouge.  Of  tbe  175  cadets, 
131  are  State  beneficiaries. 

POLYTECHNIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

This  movement  received  its  initial  impulse  in  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  tbe  12tb  day  of  February,  1872.  RoHolufions  were  naanimously  adopted  reco^niz- 
iug  tbe  necessity  for  technical  training  in  the  physical  sciences,  aiid  iTistruction  in  rbo 
mechanical  arts,  recommending  the  founding  of  a  polytechnic  school  in  the  ciry  of 
New  Orleans,  and  inviting  tbe  New  Orleans  Mechanics*  Society  to  co-operate  with*^  the 
acarlemy  for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise. 

A  convention  was  subsequently  held  at  which  about  fifty  delegates,  representing  the 
diversified  interests  of  tbe  State,  wcro  present.  A  c(munittee  appointed  to  prepare  » 
iilan  for  a  polytechnic  and  industrial  school  submitted  their  report  in  the  eusning 
May.  A  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  steps  will  soon  be  taken  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers for  carrying  out  the  plan  adopted. 

SAINT  CHAKLES  COLLEGE. 


This  institution,  incorporated  in  1852,  is  condncted  by  tbe  members  of  (he  Society  of 
Jesus.  Tbe  plan  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  of  first-class  academies,  wilh  the 
addition  of  a  commercial  course. 

NEW  ORLEANS  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  annonnces  its  sixth  regular  conrse  of  lectures.  The  projectors  songht  in 
its  establii^hment  to  meet  the  great  nece^ty,  made  more  urgent  by  the  impoverishing 
result  of  the  late  war,  for  such  an  educational  institution  i-n  tbe  Sjiith ;  and  its  snccfKs 
has  fully  answere<l  their  expectations.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  tbe  highest 
order  of  instruction,  not  only  in  the  dental  art,  but  in  its  collat<^ral  sciences.  The  eni^- 
ricnluni  is  so  arranged  as  to  compel  each  student  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  every 
day  in  actual  practice  in  the  infirmary  and  laboratory.  Twenty-two  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered each  week,  occupying  about  an  average  of  four  hours  a  day. 

REV.  CHARLES  S.   DOD— OBITUARY. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Dod,  born  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  1814,  graduated  at  Princeton, 
18:^),  died  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  November  2:^,  1872.  His  father,  Daniel 
Do<l,  was  a  maater-builder  of  steam-engines,  and,  being  distinguished  for  mathematical 
Kmrning,  was  offered,  but  declined,  a  professoi'ship  in  Rutgers  College  in  181 1.  In  IKU 
his  son  became  classical  tnt-or  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  afterwanl  principal 
of  the  Darien  (Georgia)  Male  Academy ;  from  l8tJ8  to  1840,  professor  of  mathematics^  in 
Jefferson  College,  Cannousbnrgh,  Pennsylvania;  1840  to  1H44,  principal  again  of  Darien 
Academy,  when  be  entered  tbe  ministry,  in  which  he  Ial>oreil  at  periotls  as  iiastor  of 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Augusta,  Georgia ;  Holly  S]>rings,  Mississippi ;  PInquemine,  Lmmi-  • 
tsiana  ;  chaplain  in  the  confederate  anuy,  with  superintendence  of  the  Macon,  Georgia, 
hospital,  and  finally  as  an  evangelist  in  the Tcche  (Louisiana) country.  Between  tliese 
intervals  he  was  principal  of  the  Roswell  High  Sch<H>l,  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  1847  to 
1849;  pi*esident  West  Tennessee  College,  1854  to  18^51;  principal  of  Plaqnemino  Pres- 
byterian Seminary,  1869  to  summer  of  1872.  The  continual  demand  for  bis  8«'r>'ii*es  aa 
an  educator  is  the  best  testimony  to  his  eminent  worth  and  usefulness  in  that  field. 

FACTS    FROM  THK   UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  i)opuJation. —lu  1870  Louisiana  was  the  twenty-first  State  in  y)opn1ation, 
having  7*2o,910  iubabit-ants  within  an  area  of  41,346  square  mile^^,  on  average  of  17. oH 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  36*2,065  whiles,  364,210  colored, 
71  Chinese,  and  569  Indians.  Of  these  665,008  were  natives  of  the  United  States  utul 
61,827  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  237,453  whites,  26:^a'KS 
c<»lored,  453  Indians,  and  2  Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders ;  of  the  foreign  nrsi- 
dent«  18,9:^  were  born  in  Germany,  2,811  in  England,  and  17,068  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  51,259  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  571  wore  foreign-born.  Of  the  40,183  white  scholars,  i&0,.542 
were  males  and  19,641  females.  Of  the  11,076  colored  scholars,  5,467  were  males  aud 
.  5,609females. 

lilUeracy.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  mces,  10  years  old  and  over,  nnable  to 
write,  was  276,158,  of  whom  7,385  were  tbreign-born. 
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Ag^,  Msr,  and  race  of  in\ieraie$,—Oi  the  50,749  white  illiterates,  13,525  were  from  10  io 
15  yeant  of  age,  and  of  these  7,130  were  males  aud  6,!)95  ft*nial('8;  9,636  were  from 
It  to  21  yeant  old,  of  whom  4,710  were  males  and  4,926  females;  *27,588  were  21  yeun 
old  aiid  over,  of  whom  12,048  were  males  and  15,540  females.  Of  the  224,993  colored 
illiterates  33,:i53  were  from  10  to  15  yeai-s  old,  of  whom  16,978  were  males  aud  16,375 
females;  35,591  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  15,873  were  males  and  19,718 
fenialeM ;  156,049  were  21  years  old  aud  over,  of  whom  76,612  were  males  aud  79,437 
femules. 

Educational  t«»ft7M/iotr«.— According  to  Tahle  Xll,  vol.  I,  of  Census  Eeport,  the  totul 
Dumber  of  eilneational  institutions  was  592,  having  1,902  teHcbers,  of  whom  92(>  were 
malet*  and  976  females,  to  educate  their  60,171  pupils,  of  whom  29,854  were  males  aud 
30,317  fenmles. 

Amount  and  nonrce  of  educational  income. — The  total  inoome  of  all  the  edncafional  in- 
stitnttons  was  1 1,199,684,  of  which  (34,625  were  derived  from  endowment,  |I564,988  fitim 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $600,071  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Pmhlic  achoo)$. — The  178  public  schools,  with  their  459  teachers,  of  whom  122  were 
malea  and  337  females,  were  attended  by  25,832  pnpils,  of  whom  12,095  were  males  and 
i:),737  females.  To  educate  thene  they  possesseu  a  total  income  of  $473,707,  of  which 
|I45,&;3  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $28,024  from  tuition  and  other 
■ourcoa. 

Colleges. — ^The  ft  colleges,  with  their  100  teachers,  84  male  and  16  female,  were 
attended  by  1,567  students,  of  whom  1,139  were  males  and  428  females.  To  educate 
these  they  iiosseseed  a  tot-al  income  of  $150,194,  of  which  $31,750  were  derived  from  eu- 
dowmeut,  iS2^3O0  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  aud  $36,144  from  tuition  and  other 


Aeademiet. — ^Tfae  28  academies,  with  276  teachers,  33  male  and  243  female,  had  nu 
attendance  of  2,690  pupils,  852  male  and  1,838  female,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  p<>eses8«d  a  total  income  of  $198,525,  of  which  $2,525  were  derived  from  endow- 
Bieut,  $2,300  from  taxation  aud  public  funds,  and  $193,700  from  tuition  and  other 
■ourcea. 

Private  ndkooh,— The  293  day  and  boarding  schools  had  548  teachers,  of  whom  297 
were  males  and  251  females.  They  were  attended  by  16,3:^2  pnpils,  7,324  of  whom  were 
males  and  9,008  feuiales.  These  schools  pofisessed  a  totul  income  of  $193,692,  of  which 
$:i50  were  derived  from  eudowmeut,  $2,905  fi'ora  taxation  aud  public  funds,  and  $190,437 
from  tuition  and  otlier  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  reported  in  the  State  480  public  libraries,  containing  263.206 
volnmes;  alao  1,852  private  libraries,  having  584,140  volumes— making  a  total  of  2,:^^2 
libraries,  conttiining  847,40(S  volumes. 

The  yress.— The  92  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  84,165  copies,  with  un 
aggref*ate  annual  issue  of  13,755,690. 

Chnrches. — Of  the  ^\8  church  organizations,  599  had  edifices,  with  213,955  fittings, 
and  the  church  propeny  was  valu^  at  $4,048,525. 

Panperism. — Five  hnudre<l  and  seven  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  279  were  native 
whites,  130  were  native  colure«l,  aud  98  were  f«>reigners. 

Cri»e.->Of  845  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  460  were  native  whites,  358  native 
col«ired,  and  27  ii>reigners;  1,559  persons  were  convicteil  during  the  year. 

AgeaudsiT  of  jfopulation.-^OH  the  total  population,  !(i2().114  persons  were  fn>m  5  to  18 
years  u)<l— i  12,54,0  males,  113,594  fenmles;  526,'.i92  weit)  10  yeais  old  aud  upwanl,  and 
of  these  261.170  were  males  and  265.222  were  females. 

Occnpations. — Two  hundred  ami  titty-six  thousand  tour  hundred  and  tifty-two  persons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whtmi  19r4,168  were  mulis  aud 
5t5Jft$4  females ;  I41,4(r7  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pnrHUits,  of  whom  114,530  were 
males  and  26,9:^7  females;  65,347  in  |iersonal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  36," 8 i 
were  males  aud  28,464  females;  23,831  in  trade  and  truusportation,  of  whom  2.{,496 
were  males  and  31)5  females ;  25,807  in  manufactures  and  mechauical  aud  mining  in- 
dimtrieb,  of  whom  2:{,2C9  were  n;ales  and  2.548  females. 

Age  ahd  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  256,452  employed  persons,  18,632  were 
from  10  to  15  3-ear8  old,  of  whom  11,60C  were  mules  and  7,032  females;  222,8<J0  were 
from  16  to  £9  years  old,  of  whom  174,ir)0  were  males  and  48,740  females;  14,930  persons 
were  60  years  old  aud  over,  of  whom  12,418  were  males  and  2,512  fvmales. 
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MAINE. 

-  [From  report  of  Warren  John  bod,  State  snpeTintendetit  of  inatmction,  for  the  aeliolastio  year  ended 

October  31,  ItfTl.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Raised  by  direct  taxation |743,326 

New  scliooMiouses 117, 364 

Private  tuition  in  and  out  of  tbe  State 60, 3*426 

To  prolong  schools 1*2,966 

To  pay  superinteudiug  school  committees 23,623 

Appropriation  for  county  supervision 16,000 

Appropriation  for  teachers'  iobtitutes 8,000 

Appropriation  for  normal  schools 25,000 

Expense  of  annnal  report,  (7,000  copies) 3,500 

Huperin teudent's  salary,  clerk,  traveling  expenses,  &g 3,  BOO 

Interest  of  permanent  school  fund 15, 444 

Derived  from  local  fuuds 14,639 

Aggregate  expended  for  educational  purposes 1, 043, 988 

Total  valuation  of  State  property $224,585,325. 

Rate  of  agurregate  school  expenditure  to  valuation 43.5  mills. 

Rate  of  direct  taxation 3.3  mills 

Excess  of  taxation  above  amount  required  by  law $132, 213  00 

Amount  raised  per  scholar  by  direct  taxation 3  29 

Expenditure  for  each  census  scholar 4  62 

Expenditure  for  each  registered  scholar 889 

Expenditure  for  each  average  attendance 11  07 

Maine  takes  h?gh  rank  among  those  States  that  tax  themselves  lowest  in  aid  of 

Sublic  instruction.    If  a  saving  could  be  effected  in  other  deuartments,  and  the  same 
iverted  into  the  common-school  channel,  a  vast  change  for  the  better  would  ensue. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21  years  of  age 225, 50R 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 120, 295 

Average  attendance - 193,066 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools 134, 065 

Average  attendance 07,717 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number 50 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered 79 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  summer  schools  registered 78 

Per  cen t.  of  average  attendance  to  winter  schools  registered 80 

Probable  number  of  truants  or  absentees 18,989 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  5^  days  per  week,  9  weeks ,  3  days. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  5|days  per  week,  10  weeks. 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  19  weeks.  3  days. 

DISTRICTS  AND   gCHCM>L- HOUSES. 

Number  of  districts 4,003 

Number  of  parts  of  districts 350 

Number  of  districts  with  graded  schools 420 

Number  of  school-houses 3, 917 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition , 2, 234 

Number  of  school-houses  built  last  year 119 

Cost  of  the  same $117,364 

Estimated  value  of  all  school-property $2,488,500 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer 119 

Number  of  n.ale  teachers  employed  in  winter 1,801 

Number  of  lemale  teachei-s  employed  in  summer 3, 790 
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Number  of  female  teacbera  employed  in  winter 2,180 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools 264 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  mouth,  excluding  board $32  44 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  43 

Average  cost  of  teachers' board  per  week 2  30 

MODIFICATION  IN  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Since  January,  1871,  the  following  acts  have  been  passed,  modifying  the  educational 
legislation  of  previous  years  :  Any  city  or  town  may  annually  make  provision  for  giv- 
ing free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools.  Towns  may  empower  the  school  district 
ag'^nts  to  employ  the  teachers,  instead  of  the  superintending  school  committee.  A  tax 
lit  one  mill  per  dollar  is  to  be  annually  assessed  upon  all  property  in  the  State  accord- 
ing to  valnation,  to  be  known  as  the  miJl  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The 
first  diHtribntion  of  this  fund  shall  be  made  January  1, 1873.  All  of  this  fund  not  dis- 
tributed or  expended  during  the  financial  year  shall,  a^  the  close  of  such  year,  be  added 
to  the  permanent  school  fund.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  towns  and  plantations  for 
the  snpport  of  schools  is  changed  from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant, 
according  to  the  State  census.  Savings-banks  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  State 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  deposits,  to  be  appropriate<l  for  the  use  of  comiuon 
fechoola.    The  act  creating  the  ofi&oe  of  county  supervisor  of  schools  has  been  repealed. 

SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

The  "school  mill  tax''  will  amount  to  $224,530.  This  will  be  disbursed  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  according  to  the  number  of  scholars,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interest  of 
the  permanent  school  fund.  Apart  from  the  school  moneys  raised  by  the  town,  the 
above  sources  of  revenue  will  give  about  $1.60  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  21.  In  her  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population,  Maine 
ranks  the  lowest  of  the  Northern  States.  In  this  respect  she  holds  the  twenty-first 
iiosition,  while  in  wealth  per  capita  of  total  population  her  rank  is  the  thirteenth. 
The  gross  expenditure  is  now  about  $1,000,000.  It  should  be  increased  to  $1,500,000 
at  least. 

Although  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  full  measure  of  duty  and  ability,  the  long  stride 
made  by  the  last  legislature  toward  an  even  rank  with  sister  communities  is  an  en- 
conraging  fact  to  the  friends  of  education.  The  school  revenue  has  been  in  a  measure 
equalized,  and  increased  more  than  one-third.  In  1871,  the  school  income  required  by 
law  was  about  $625,000.  In  1872,  this  sum  has  been  increased  by  legislatiou  to 
$!^40,000.  This  affords  an  average  of  $3.75  (nearly)  to  each  person  in  the  State  be- 
tween 4  and  21  years. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  ATFENDANCE. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  youth  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21.  The  school  ponulation  of  1861  was 
24:),171.  For  1871  it  is  225,508.  The  school  age  begins  too  early  and  enrls  too  late, 
and  this  presents  our  average  attendance  in  an  unfavorable  and  unjust  light.  The 
profitable  limit  of  school  age  would  be  between  six  and  eighteen,  iiicluKive.  If  this 
term  were  adopted  by  a  migority  of  the  States,  the  comparative  school  statistics  would 
present  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  total  school  attendance  has  been  less  tbis  year  than  last,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance has  nearly  equaled  that  of  last  year.  The  average  city  attendance,  .42,  is 
much  below  the  average  in  the  tState,  .50.  While  we  can  not  expect  to  gather  into 
the  public  school  over  65  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  youth,  with  the 
sebool  age  as  at  present  established,  we  ought  to  secure  a  better  attendance  than 
at  present,  both  in  the  total  registered  and  in  constant  presence.  A  loss  of  15  per 
cent.  ID  attendance  is  equivalent  to  a  waste  of  $150,000  annually.  The  almost  20,000 
truants  reported  should  be  brought  into  the  strhool-room  by  the  compelling  powt  r  of  the 
State.  School  committees  throughout  the  State  are  almost  unanimous  in  urging  the 
importance  of  some  legislative  enactment  to  secure  the  education  of  all  the  youth  in 
our  State. 

LENOTH  OF  SCHOOL  TEBMS. 

The  summer  schools  for  1871  were  the  same  as  1870 ;  the  winter  schools  one  day 
shorter.  With  two  exceptions  (New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska)  Maine  has  the  sbort^^st 
schools  of  any  of  the  Northern  States.  The  school  terms  are  of  unequal  length  in  dif- 
ferent oommuuitiea,  the  cities  and  villages  enjoying  mnch  larger  school  privileges  than 
the  rural  districts  and  remote  towns.  This  can  not  be  perfectly  balanced,  but  a  grand 
approximation  to  it  may  be  made  by  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  by  an  equable 


school  revenuei  and  by  the  free  high-school  system. 
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GRAPKD  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  graded  schools  reported  in  1870  \ras  230.  The  nnmber  reported  this 
year  is  4^^  showing  a  large  advance  in  the  efforts  of  committees  and  supervisors  to 
evolve  order  from  the  chaos  of  the  *' mixed  schools''  and  to  classify  school- work.  The 
general  result  has  been  far  above  the  possibilities  of  the  old  ungraded  schools.  The 
principal  weak  i)oint  now  is  the  course  of  study.  This  problem  is,  however,  receiving 
so  much  attention  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  a  fixed  order  of  instruction  from 
the  primary  upward.  The  graded  system  exhibits  better  results  where  the  single 
superintendent  holds  positive  sway  than  where  the  various  schools  are  intrusted  to 
tJie  divided  rule  of  sub-committees. 

Next  to  a  school  system  and  to  graded  schools  comes  system  in  the  school.  The  re- 
ports of  county  supervisors  show  a  promising  mlvance  in  this  respect.  The  I'^tnrus 
from  some  teachers,  however,  still  show  sn  excessive  number  of  daily  recitations,  run- 
ning in  some  instances  as  high  as  thirty-five.  This,  while  occasionally  due  to  a  lack  of 
executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  tpachor,  is  more  largely  owing  to  the  variety  of 
text-books  in  use. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our  people  are  creatly  burdened  with  the  variety  of  text-books  and  the  frequent 
changes  made,  and  many,  in  consequence,  are  entirely  deprived  of  school  privileges. 
The  school- officers  very  generally  suggest  uniformity  of  text-books  by  legislative  en- 
aotment,  and  in  this  the  sux>erinteudeut  fully  concurs. 

DRAWING  IX  SCHOOL. 

The  privilege  granted  towns  to  provide  for  industrial  drawing  is  an  omen  of  good 


promise.  It  behooves  school  officers  to  anticipate  this  branch  of  the  work  lying  back 
of  all  our  mechf.nical  industries,  by  introducing  elementary  and  free-hand  drawing 
into  all  our  primary  and  mixed  schools,  both  in  the  country  and  in  villages.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged. 

TEACUEltS. 

The  comparative  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  remains  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  niimber  of  male  teachers  employed  in  suumier-schools  is  larger  than  lasst 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  priucipalships  of  high  and  grammar  schools  are  sought 
for  by  young  men  who  propose  to  continue  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

The  number  of  normal-school  graduates  i*eported  as  employed  last  year  in  our  schools 
was  193  ;  this  year  the  number  is  264.  In  1869  the  number  was  only  136.  Supervisors 
and  conmiitt«es  speak  i]i  the  highest  terms  of  the  labors  of  our  normal  graduates.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  have  steadily  increaseil  in  the  State  tbe  last  three  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  high-school  division  of  the  graded  schools  und  in  the  superior  schools  of  tho 
lurger  v  ilhigcs.  The  law  of  school  economics  is  dimply  this :  As  is  the  teacher  so  will  tho 
school  be ;  as  the  wages,  so  the  teacher ;  as  the  community,  so  the  wages.  In  the  light 
of  this  imnciple  the  advance — small  but  steady — in  teachers'  wages  is  a  significant 
fact  and  an  encouraging  promise,  though  Maine  still  pays  the  lowest  wages  for  t-eacheiV 
services  of  any  State.  Our  teachers,  under  tho  stimulating  and  suggestive  influ- 
ences of  the  normal  Hch(X)]  and  the  institute,  are  making  rapid  advances  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  The  tendei^cy  in  this  direction  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
t4?achi])g  as  a  profession,  and  for  the  high  rank  which  Maine  teachers  will  undoubt- 
edly take. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  same  division  of  institute  work  has  been  made  this  year  as  last,  namely,  town 
institutes  of  one  and  two  days'  duration,  and  county  institutes  of  five  days  each.  Tho 
town  institutes  have  been  of  great  value,  reaching  not  only  teachei-s  but  parents 
and  scholars.  More  than  forty  county  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  nearly  4,000  teachers.  These  institutes  have  be<ai  conductecl 
entirely  by  our  county  supervisors.  The  <!onnty  institute  work  commenced  August  I, 
and  continued  without  interruption  until  Novendier  24.  Each  week  of  this  period,  ono 
to  three  i  stitutes  were  held  in  varions  parts  of  the  State.  The  written  examination 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  institute  has  constituted  one  of  the  chief  fentui'es  in  the  in- 
stitute work  of  the  ptist  two  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this  ex- 
amination and  tbe  accompanying  issue  of  graded  certificates.  Mere  than  1,500  graded 
certificates  have  been  issued  during  tho  year.  School  agents  and  committees  are  now 
beginning  to  ask  tesichers  to  exhibit  their  record  at  the  institute  examination. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  institutes  by  the  last  legislature  was  $H,0005  I^sa 
than  half  this  sum  has  been  expended.    A  re-appropriation  of  the  unexpended  sum  is 


recommended. 
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EDCCATIONAJ.  ilSSOCIATIOK. 

The  state  teachers'  asaociation  held  its  aoDnal  meeting  this  year  in  Portland,  in  the 
mouth  of  November.  Over  200  teachers  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  par^ 
of  the  State.  The  session  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State.  It 
vug  Toted  to  hold  the  next  session  in  July  or  August,  in  t-ho  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Tlie  association  has  no  funds.  Au  appropriation  of  $500  for  tbis  purpose  is  recom- 
mended. 

KEW   SCm>OL-UOUSE6. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  new  school-bouses  are  reported  as  having  been  bnilt  last 
year,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,000  each.  The  city  of  Auburn  erected  eigbt  for 
rural  districts  and  primary  scbools,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  Gardiner  completed  a  very  neat 
and  convenient  high-school  edifice,  costing  $20,000.  Skowhegan,  consolidating  four 
village  districts  into  one,  still  further  harmonized  school  interests  by  erecting  on  a  lot 
donated  for  the  purpose  an  elegant  high-school  building,  at  a  cost  of  abOnt  $17,500. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  nnmber  of  districts  and  parts  of  districts  remains  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
better  Judgment  of  the  ''reasoning''  portion  of  our  people  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  present  multiplicity  of  school  districts,  and  even  to  the  abolition  of  the 
system.  The  excitement  kindled  a  year  ago,  by  an  apprehension  of  loss  of  '*  ancient 
rights"  in  the  restriction  of  school-district  privileges,  has  largely  given  place  to  consid- 
vnition  of  the  superior  value  of  the  town  plan.  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Lisbon,  Orono,  and 
a  few  other  towns,  have  abolished  the  district  system  and  adopted  the  municipal  form, 
with  the  happiest  results,  and  with  especial  advantage  t<o  the  outlying  rural  districts. 
Such  has  been  the  consequence  wherever  the  change  has  been  made — better  school- 
houses,  superior  teaching,  longer  schools. 

DISTRICT  AGENTS. 

The  district  agents  are  generally  co-operating  with  committees  and  sni>ervisors  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  in  advancing  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  best  instructors,  in  endeavors 
to  secure  ffood  rather  than  long  schools,  and  in  promoting  the  general  school  interests. 
The  apprenension  of  ''  loss  of  rights,"  the  dread  of  "  autocracy,"  &,c.j  have  yielded  to 
tbe  &ct  that  in  this  country  the  people  are  always  masters  of  the  position.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  agents  can  not  all  agree  that  teachers  shall  be  examined  by  proper  an- 
tborities  prior  to  an  engagement  for  school  service. 

TOWN  SUPERVISION. 

The  town  committees  and  suiiervisors  have  generally  discharged  their  duties  thi 
past  year  with  more  discrimination  than  heretofore.  The  plan  of  fixing  respoiisibilitj 
upon  one  set  of  officials  recommends  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  educators  and  t< 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  Tbere  is  a  tendency  to  simplify  this  responsibility  stil! 
further,  by  intrusting  the  inspectory  duties  entirely  to  one  member  oi  the  board,  tbe 
committee  holding  within  itself  tbe  full  authority  delegated  by  the  people.  Tbis  tendt 
to  unity  of  purpose  and  action,  and  to  harmonize  results. 

CITY  SUPERVISION. 

In  Maine,  city  supervision  has  not  yet  received  tbe  attention,  consideration,  or  remu- 
neration that  it  deserves.  Of  the  fourteen  cities,  Calais,  Bangor,  and  Lewiston  are  tnc 
only  ones  with  recognized  city  superintendents.  Calais  pays  a  salary  of  $500 ;  Bangoi 
$1,000 ;  and  Lewiston  $2,000,  and  $150  for  liorso  and  carriage.  In  a  few  cities  one  of  tbv 
committee  is  empowered  to  act  as  superintendent,  but  witli  a  very  small  salary.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  tbat  the  inspection  of  scliools  in  tbe  cities  of  Maine  lacks  tborougb- 
ness,  unity  of  plan,  definite  purpose,  and  comprehensive  grasp.  Tbese  deficiencies  are 
the  necessary  attendants  of  poorly-paid  services. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Among  the  benefita  that  have  resnlted  from  this  agency,  new  in  our  State,  but  well 
established  in  other  States,  are  the  following :  First.  An  increased  interest  among  the 
people  in  regard  to  public  education.  Second.  Systematic  efibrts  on  the  part,  of  educators 
and  school-officers.  Third.  An  improvement  in  tbe  scholarship  of  teachers  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  instruction.  The  institute  examinations  of  the  past  two  years  present 
:iii  advance  in  scholarship  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Fourtb.  More  intelligent sn- 
pen'isiou  on  the  part  of  town  committees.    Fiftli.  A  (piick  appreciation  and  promotion 
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of  thoRe  who  are  likely  to  prove  our  best  teachers.  Sixth.  Increasing  indirectly  the 
averui^e  attendance  of  scholars.  Three  years  ago  it  was  42  per  cent,  of  tne  census  nnm* 
Iter ;  the  past  year  it  was  50  per  cent.  Seventh.  Raising  the  compensation  of  teachers. 
Eighth.  Viirnishiug  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  institute  instmctors.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  State  who  had  sufficient  expierience  and  ooofi- 
tlence  to  take  the  condnctorship  and  instruction  of  a  five  days'  institute.  During  the 
past  year  the  institutes  have  been  managed  chiefly  by  the  county  supervisors.  Ninth. 
The  whole  board  of  supervisors,  from  their  close  contact  with  the  schools,  constitute  a 
practical  and  efficient  board  of 'education  to  confer  with  the  legislative  *' committee  on 
education,"  to  suggest  modifications  <^' the  school-laws,  and  to  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  same  by  the  people,  and  in  their  acceptance.  Tenth.  In  elevating  and  sustain- 
ing public  sentiment,  in  a  higher  educational  tone,  and,  in  general,  quickening  the  whole 
body  politic  to  the  mighty  necessity  of  universal  intelligence  in  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  repeal  of  the  act  by  which  county  supervision  was  estab- 
lished is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  results  desired  and  anticipated  from  this 
agency  were  iu  a  fair  way  to  be  reached ;  were  already  largely  attained,  and  would 
have  been  more  widely  appreciated  if  the  agency  had  been  longer  continued  with 
such  moilitications  as  time  and  experience  might  dictate.  The  annual  cost  of 
county  supervision  was  $16,000.  This  was  assess^  upon  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
State— $225,000,000.  If  but  a  tithe  of  the  benefits  claimed  above  as  accruing  from 
county  supervision  was  realized,  the  investment  was  richly  remunerative.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  agency  will  be  revived  iu  some  form  acceptable  both  to  educators  and 
to  the  community. 

FREB  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
I 

In  the  report  of  last  year  the  fact  was  presented  that  the  academy  system  in  this 
State,  as  in  others,  was  in  its  decadence ;  that  towns  were  asking  for  aid  to  establish 
high  schools  in  place  of  academies ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  meet  these  appli- 
cations on  the  basis  of  some  general  rule  or  principle.  The  plan  then  recommended 
has  been  presented  to  a  number  of  towns  during  the  past  year,  and  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally acceptable.  This  affords  superior  education  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  of 
the  State. 

ACADE^HES. 

In  acconlance  with  act  of  legislature  (1871)  inquiries  have  been  addressed  from  the 
superintendent's  office  to  the  several  chartered  lit-erary  institutions  in  the  State,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  present  condition  and  prospects  for  educational  work,  and  consequent 
claims  on  the  State  for  substantial  aid.  Returns  have  been  received  from  37  institu- 
tions. The  total  number  of  such  institutions  is  67.  An  examination  of  these  returns 
discloses  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  of  the  highest  seminaries,  fostered  by  denominational 
sympathy  and  aid,  have  developed  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  existence,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  in  a  feeble  and  precarious  condition.  Their  resources  are  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  their  constant  application  to  the  State  legislature  for  aid  is 
a  confession  that  they  are  unable  to  8tan<l  alone.  The  discontinuance  of  any  ftirtber 
appropriation  for  these  institutions  is  advised,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  academy 
system  be  absorbed  or  displaced  by  a  general  system  of  free  town  high  schools. 

MADAWASKA  SCHOOLS. 

The  moneys  appropriated  to  this  territory  seem  to  have  been  properly  distributed 
by  the  agent,  the  towns  and  plantations  have  generally  complied  with  the  terms 
required,  the  number  of  schools  has  been  more  than  doubled,  two  flourishing  high 
schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  for  advanced  pupils  have  been  well  sustain^, 
while  the  people  are  not  only  grateful  for  the  gratuities  or  the  State,  but  express  them- 
selves as  determined  to  do  all  in  their  ]>ower  to  reap  the  highest  educational  advantage 
from  them.  An  appropriation  of  $1,300  is  recommended  for  this  district;  $1,000  as  a 
proi)er  appropriation,  and  $300  to  reimburse  the  people  for  an  equal  sum  of  which 
they  were  unjustly  deprived  last  year. 

PORTLAND. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  committee  of  this  city  announce  that  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  is, 
in  the  main,  prosperous,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  past  period  of  their  history. 
They  acknowledge  the  earnest  efforts  which  many  of  the  teachers  have  made  to  elevat-e 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  to  render  their  instruction  more  efficient  and  practi- 
cal. The  teachers,  as  a  body,  take  high  rank  in  intelligence  and  culture,  and  many  of 
them  manifest  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work  which  is  an  earnest  of  future  success. 
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METHODS  OF  PRIMAKY  TEACHING. 

The  primary  schools  have  always  been  the  refuge  of  iuconipetent  teachers.  In  no 
department  of  public  instruction  has  there  been  such  un  advance  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  within  the  hist  twenty  years  as  in  the  lower  primary  grades. 

Object- teaching  has  been  introduced  into  the  primary  departments.  Reading  is 
taught  by  the  word-method,  resulting,  according  to  the  principal  of  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  school,  in  a  gain  in  time  of  at  least  40  per  cent.  Spelling  is  tangbt  by 
the  sounds  instead  of  the  names  of  the  letters.  Oral  instruction  is  followed  to  a  great 
extent,  and  text-books  are  postponed  till  a  later  period.  All  these  improvements  in 
methods  of  teaching  mark  a  new  era  in  popular  education,  and  demand  a  higher  grade 
of  talent  in  primar^'-school  teachers. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Prominent  amon^  the  qnestious  deserving  attention  is  the  necessity  of  improved 
school  accommodations.  Tbe  condition  of  many  of  the  school-houses  is  unfavorable  to 
the  health  of  pupils,  and  their  internal  arrangement  is  ill-adapt-ed  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools.  The  means  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  radically  defective,  and  some  rem- 
edy for  theee  and  other  evils  is  imperatively  demanded.  Anew  school-house  is  also 
needed  in  the  npper  iK)rtion  of  the  city. 

SUPERVISION. 

A  great  want  of  the  schools  is  more  constant  and  intelligent  supervision,  which  would 
be  best  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  competent  city  superintendent;  but  as  this 
meets  with  disapproliation,  an  approximate  result  might  be  attained  by  uniting  several 
schools  in  one  building,  under  the  control  of  a  head-master  and  as  many  assistant 
teaeheiB  as  are  necessary. 

POPULARITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  liberal  policy  panned  toward  the  public  schools  of  the  city  has  been  JustiOed  by 
the  high  eeteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  They  have  not  been 
r^parded  as  schools  for  the  i)oor  alone,  but  as  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth, 
which  should  be  maintained  at  any  sacrifice.  It  is  believed  that  whatever  money  is 
Deeded  for  their  proper  sostenanoe  will  be  freely  given. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  the  past  year  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  by  the 
regular  teachers.  The  progress  thus  far  made  is  encouraging,  and  the  committee  have 
given  it  a  place  among  tbe  required  school  exercises. 

A  special  writing-master  is  employed  to  give  lessons  in  each  grade  of  schools  twice  a 
week.    Marked  improvement  has  attended  such  instniction. 

Vocal  mnsic  has  been  neglected,  but  the  employment  of  a  competent  teacher  in  this 
branch  is  recommended. 

TRUANCY. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  prosperity  is  the  marked  decrease  of  truancy  within  the  last 
two  years,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tniant  officer,  whose  judicious 
eoone  has  yielded  the  most  gratifying  results. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  per  cent,  of  graduates  of  the  high  school  is  very  large,  averaging  more  than  43 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  entered  lor  the  last  four  years.  The  course  of  study  is 
practical  and  liberal,  making  ample  provision  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college 
eooraes,  and  yet  not  neglectmg  to  furnish  a  thorough  education  to  those  who  will  en- 
ter directly  npon  active  duty.  A  special  teacher  of  recognized  ability  gives  lessons  in 
French  four  limes  a  week  to  the  first  class.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  pave  the  way  for 
special  instruction  in  Spanish  and  German  at  no  distant  day. 

NORMAL  CLASS  TRAINING. 

Public  opinion  demands  that  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  should  receive  em- 
ployment ID  the  schools,  and  the  interests  of  the  latter  require  that  proper  facilities 
should  be  afforded  these  graduates  to  prepare  tliemselves  for  their  duties.    The  estab- 
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lisbiuent  of  a  training  class  for  teachers  shonld  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  plan  sng- 
gusted  is  that  a  gi'aduate  of  a  normal  school,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  primary  education  and  school- work,  should  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $dOO 
to  $1,000.  The  first  year  she  shall  devote  two-thirds  of  her  time  to  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent primary  schools,  with  the  regular  teacher  and  pupils,  taking  charge  of  the  classes 
80  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  her  methods.  She  would  also  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  a  class  of  such  graduates  of  the  high  school  as  contemplate  teaching,  with  any 
i»f  the  regular  teachers  who  migdt  attend,  for  purposes  of  practical  instruction  in 
school  work.  Members  of  the  class  should  have  the  privilege  of  accompanying  her  to 
the  public  schools  to  observe  her  methods,  and  teach  classes  under  her  direction.  They 
would  also  till  vacancies  ia  the  schools,  to  test  their  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  this 
plan,  with  the  details  properly  arranged,  would  secure  to  graduates  the  advantages  of 
a  normal  school, 

NORMAL  SCHOOI^. 

Maine  has  two  normal  schools ;  one  at  Farmingtou,  the  other  at  Castiue.  In  these  the 
State  has  investe<l  $14,3*i5  o»)y.  In  Castiue,  after  June,  1872,  the  normal  school  will 
Jjave  no  shelter  unless  the  town  offers  its  high-school  building.  The  legislature  of  1870 
did  indeed  appropriate  $15,000  ''for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  suitable  school  build- 
iug  for  the  Eastern  Normal  School,"  but  not  a  dollar  has  yet  been  expended  toward  either 
purchase  or  erection.  The  school-grounds  at  Farmingtou  never  have  been  inclosed. 
Ao  apiiaratus  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  pluce<l  in  either  school  by  the  State.  The 
teachera  receive  moderate  salaries,  and  often  the  number  is  insufficient  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties.    At  least  $50,000  are  needed  for  each  school. 

FARMIKGION  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  19  was  graduated,  all  of  whom,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  taught  or  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  model  school,  as  now  organ- 
ized, includes  witbhi  its  range  the  work  of  the  tirst  three  years  of  school-life.  The 
organization  of  such  a  model  school  as  is  found  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools 
of  the  West  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  We  are  obliged  at  present 
to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the  model  school  mainly  to  the  graduating  class.  And  yo* 
of  the  700  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school,  not  more  than  one  in  six 
has  graduated. 

The  demand  upon  us  for  teachers  is  far  in  advance  of  our  ability  to  supply.  The 
re^fult  of  the  most  careful  inquiry  shows  that  in  the  history  of  our  graduates  success 
in  the  rule,  faihire  the  rare  exception.  One  su pterin tendent  writes:  ''Your  teachers 
have  revolutionized  our  primary  schools.'*  The  Farmingtou  Normal  School  loses  noth- 
ing when  judged  by  the  work  of  its  pupils. 

EASTERN   STATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  during  the  four  years 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  is  400,  an  average  of  100  a  year.  Three  classes  have  been 
graduated,  numbering  in  all  54  members.  Nearly  all  belonging  to  these  classes  have 
since  t:iugbt,  and,  with  but  tew  «*xception6,  their  success  has  been  excellent.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  was  324.  From  the  proceeds  of  a  course  of  lyceum  lec- 
tures given  last  winter,  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books  have  been  addeil  to  the  library. 
Tlie  past  year  has  been  one  of  healthy  growth  and  prosperity.  During  the  sprini^ 
term  our  accommodations  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  make  ixN>m  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  x)U[)ils.  As  soon  as  the  new  building  is  completed,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  model 
school,  though  the  excellent  schiNtls  of  Ciistine  have  answered,  to  some  extent,  the 
need.  Tlie  governor  and  council  have  manifested  a  dee))  interest  in  the  successor  this 
Hcliool,  and  their  presence,  support,  and  advice  have  added  greatly  to  its  interest  and 
prosperity. 

COLIIV  UNIVERSITY. 

At  the  close  of  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  nniversity,  the  president.  Rev.  Dr. 
Champlin,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  in  six  months.  Dr.  Champliu  has  been 
connected  with  the  university  31  years :  10  years  as  professor  and  15  years  as  president. 
In  his  closing  iuldress  he  said  that  when  he  became  president,  15  years  ago,  there  were 
$10,000  or  $15,000  in  the  treasury;  now  tliere  is  a  permanent  fund  of  over  $200,000, 
besides  property  given  by  the  State,  valuefl  at  $50,000.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  buildiufi^ 
were  worth  about  $17,000 ;  to-day  they  ai'e  valued  at  over  $100,000,  and  they  are  all 
paid  for. 

The  university  annonncesits  intention  uf  oiieuing  all  its  courses  of  study  to  ladies  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  young  men. 
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MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AXD  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  college  has  a  pleasant  and  healthful  location,  intermediate  between  the  villages 
of  Orono  and  Upper  Stillwater,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Bangor.  Tlie 
eiiUege  £arm  contains  370  acres  of  land,  of  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  for  the  experimental  purposes  of  the  institntion.  White  Hall,  the  building 
firet  erecied,  contains  18  rooms,  and  the  new  hall  48.  The  boarding-house  connected 
with  the  college  w  now  open  to  students.  In  the  new  building  desirable  accommo- 
dations are  furnished  for  125  students. 

Four  full  courses  of  study  are  provided,  viz:  agricnltnre,  civil  engineering,  mechan- 
ical enK^oeering,  and  an  elective  course.  The  studies  of  the  several  courses  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  the  first  two  years.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  military 
ecienoe.  Students  are  required  to  labor  a  certain  portion  of  each  day,  not  exceeding 
throe  hours,  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Compensation  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  for 
three  hours'  labor.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  recently  been  greatly  enriched  by 
a  donation  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Contributions  to  the  library  and  cabinet 
are  solicited. 

BATES  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  been  in  existence  nine  years,  and  is  named  affcer  Benjamin  Edward 
Bates,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachnsetts.  In  1870  a  theological  department  was  establitAied. 
This  is  in  charge  of  a  special  faculty  appointed  by  the  college  corporation.  There  are 
ten  State  scholarships  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  In  bestowing  them  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  children  of  deceased  Union  soldiers. 

Nine  schools  and  academies  in  different  States  act  as  preparatory  schools  for  this 
eoU^ge.  The  principal  of  these,  the  Nichols  Latin  School,  is  located  at  Lewiston,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bates  College,  and  its  students  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  and  other  college  exercises.  Fourteen  graduates  oi  the  Latin, 
school  have  been  admitted  to  the  fineshman  class  of  the  college. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEltflNART. 

This  is  open  to  all  denominations.  Indigent  students  are  aided  to  the  extent  of 
|1U0  a  year.    The  number  of  alumni  is  500. 

WATERVILLE  CIJkSSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institntion  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Colby 
University.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  colleu:e  preparatory-  course,  of  great  thoroughness 
and  completeness,  for  youug  men,  and  a  collegiate  conrse  of  four  years  for  young  ladies. 
There  is  also  an  introductory  course,  preparatory*  for  these  courses.  Ladies  completing 
the  conrse  receive  all  the  honors  and  degrees  granted  by  female  colleges. 

STATE  BEFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  states  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  smaller  than 
nsual,the  commitments  for  tne  year  not  having  been  sufficient  to  make  good  the  places 
of  those  who  have  been  discharged  or  allowed  to  go  out  on  trial.  The  new  commit- 
ments were  59,  a  falling  off  from  the  preceding  year  of  6,  but  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  previous  years.  Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  were 
from  Portland.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  statutory  provision,  requiring 
cities  and  towns,  in  certain  specified  cases,  to  contribute  |1  per  week  towaid  the  sup- 
I)ort  of  boys  committed  to  the  school,  has  had  the  efi'ect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
commitments,  especially  from  the  country.  Efibrts  to  procure  the  discharge  of  boys 
drawing  the  weekly  dollar  are  often  made  and  persistently  pressed,  and  the  revenue 
from  this  source  is  annually  diminishing.  In  the  early  davs  of  the  school  there  was  no 
such  provision,  and  its  wisdom  and  propriety  have  always  been  doubted  by  the 
friends  of  reformatory  institutions. 

Moch  has  been  accomplished  in  the  school  during  the  year ;  the  discipline  in  each 
department  was  unexceptionable,  and  a  most  excellent  work  has  been  done.  No  com- 
plaint of  insubordination  has  been  made  against  the  boys  from  any  quarter.  The  whole 
number  of  inmates  doruig  the  year  1871  was  22:),  all  of  whom  were  under  instruction* 
in  the  schools.  The  number  remaining  December  1, 1871,  was  134.  Of  the  59  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  44  were  natives  of  Maine.  Average  age  on  commitment,  13  to 
14.  Boys  are  now  sentenced  during  the  term  of  minority.  The  whole  number  received, 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution  is  1,281. 

The  superintendent  calls  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  grade  or  family  plan, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  some  ef  the  reform  schools  in  other  States,, 
and  sugsests  its  adoption  in  the  Maine  school.  r^  ^  ^  ^T^ 
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MAINE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCrATION. 

The  sixth  anDual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Bangor, 
October  22,  23,  and  24 ;  president,  Thomas  Tash,  esq.,  saperintendent  of  schools  of 
Lewiston.  The  welcoming  address  was  made  by  Mayor  Wheelwright.  Hon.  Tbeo. 
8.  Rand,  chief  superintendent  of  schools  iu  New  Brunswick,  spoke  on  the  "Sys- 
tematic elevation  of  teaching;''  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  president  of  the  Stat-e  college  at 
Oroiio,  on  "Claims  of  industrial  education,"  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  "The  principles  which  should  inspire  the  teacher." 

Mr.  Rand  advocated  the  application  of  thorough  tests  for  ascertaining  the  qualifiea* 
tions  of  teachers ;  that  sufficient  salaries  should  be  paid  to  iudnce  those  who  are  well 
(lualified  to  make  teaching  a  life-work;  the  furnishing  of  a  fund  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  those  worn  out  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Raud  also  gave  an  account  of  the  metliod  of  supporting  schools  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Money  is  raised  from  three  sources—  the  province,  the  counties,  and  districts, 
the  latter  being  for  current  expenses.  That  raised  by  counties  is  compulsory,  and 
raised  by  an  equal  rate  per  capita.  The  school  year  begins  the  1st  of  November,  and  is 
divided  into  two  terms,  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  province.  Tiicre  is  a  vacation 
during  the  first  term  of  eight  days  iu  towns  and  ten  in  cities;  the  vacation  of  the  sec- 
ond term  is  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  board  of  education  examine,  license,  and 
classify  teachers.  In  each  county  there  is  a  grammar  or  classical  school,  free  to  all 
who  can  pass  the  examination. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dike,  of  Bath,  read  a  paper  on  "  Teaching  illustrated  by  language  or 
grammar,"  and  Mrs.  Abba  G.  Woolsou,  of  Boston,  read  one  on  "  Departmental  instruc- 
tion in  graded  schools,"  both  of  which  were  the  subjects  of  discussion. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  a  variety  of  practical  topics,  in  which  there  was  a  very 
lively  interest  manifested.  The  question  of  "  Town  system  vs.  district  system,"  was 
opened  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewiston,  and  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Dike,  of  Bath, 
Lambert,  of  Lewiston,  Stone,  of  Portland,  Woodbury,  of  Farmington,  and  others, 
almost  all  of  whom  advocated  strongly  the  town  system. 

"The  educational  needs  of  Maine"  was  a  subject  that  was  also  fully  discussed  "by 
Mr.  C  H.  Ferrald,  of  Orono,  Mr.  Dingly,  of  Lewiston,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Castine,  Mr. 
Barrell,  of  Lewiston,  and  others.  "  Free  text-books  for  free  schools  "  and  the  "  Principles 
which  should  determine  the  character  of  text-books"  were  subjects  that  called  out 
quite  a  discussion,  and  the  results  of  the  use  of  free  text-books  in  Lewiston  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Tash,  the  president.  Mr.  Dike  explained  the  method  of  their  use,  the 
books  being  in  the  care  of  the  teachers,  and  the  property  of  the  town  or  city.  The 
teacher  is  held  responsible  for  their  careful  use,  and  he  in  turn  holds  the  pupil  respon- 
sible, and  if  a  book  is  lost  or  destroyed  he  must  replace  it.  The  books  throughout 
the  schools  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted  Iook  far  better  than  when  furnished 
by  the  scholars. 

•^'  The  demand  for  free  high  schools"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  of  the  Portland 
high  school,  who  said  that  the  testimony  of  towns  where  such  schoolsare  maintained  is 
invariably  to  the  efi^ect  that  the  results  are  above  those  arising  from  academies  and 
private  schools. 

Officers  elected:  President,  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewiston;  vice-president,  G.T.Fletcher, 
of  Castine ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  Woodbury,  of  Farmington.  The  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  was  good  and  the  infiuence  excellent,  the  exercises  being  iutercsting 
and  profitable.  The  forenoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  State 
college  at  Orono,  ou  the  invitation  of  President  Allen. 

KEV.  T.  C.  UPHAM. — OBITUAIIY. 

Rev.  Thomas  CoggswellUpham,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  forty-three  years  professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  died  of  paralysis  iu  New  York  City,  April  2, 1872.  He  was  born  in  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire,  January  20, 1799;  a  pupil  of  Jared  Sparks ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1818 ;  at  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  1821 ;  remained 
two  years  at  the  seminary  as  assistant  instructor  in  sacred  literature ;  ordained  pastor 
Congregational  church,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  1823 ;  elected  professor  of  mor::l 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  Bowdoin  College,  1824;  resigned,  18G7  ;  resided  at  Ken- 
nebnukport,  continuing  the  use  of  his  pen  ;  spent  the  last  winter  in  New  York  City, 
publishing  his  last  work,  "  Christ  in  the  Soul ;"  stricken  with  paralysis  March.  10, 
after  which  his  only  distinct  utterance  was,  "  My  soul  Is  with  God." 

Dr.  Upham  published,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  not  less  than  twenty  volumes;  and  from 
first  to  last  wrote  for  the  periodical  press  articles  of  great  interest  and  value.  His 
translation  of  John's  Biblical  Archaeology  was  published  iu  1823 ;  Mental  Philosophy, 
2  vols.,  1831,  and  soon  after  a  third  volume  on  the  will ;  then  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
hion.  Ratio  Discipliuce,  Manual  of  Peace,  and  several  works  on  religious  experience  aud 
life. 

Though,  for  reasons  more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  to  others,  he>felt.coB8trained 
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to  avoid  public  speakiDfT)  he  bad  great  iDflnence  vitb  individnals,  great  energy  and 
persistence  in  private  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  college,  the  church,  and  the  com- 
mnnity.  In  one  crisis,  if  not  more,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  college  were  secured  by 
his  sole  inter\'ention ;  and  when  in  town-meeting  the  question  was  decided  againsb 
hquor  license,  the  result  was  spoken  of  as  **  Upham's  victory." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  papulaHon.—In  1670  Maine  was  the  twenty-third  State  in  population,  having 
626,915  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  35,000  square  miles— an  average  6f  17.91  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  6^4,809  white,  1,606  colored,  1  Chinese, 
and  499  Indians.  Of  these  578,034  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  4^,881  foreign- 
born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  549,650  whites,  951  colored,  and  29  Indians 
were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  508  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many, 3,650  in  England,  and  15,745  in  Ireland. 

School  attendanee, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  155,140  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  3,034  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
t^,6:M),and  the  white  female  scholars  74,314 — an  aggregate  of  154,944  whites.  The  colored 
pupils  numbered  186>  of  whom  109  were  males  and  77  females.  Ten  Indian  pupils  were 
reported. 

I lUieracy.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  19,052,  of  whom  11,066  were  foreign-born. 

^ge,  «3t,  and  race  of  illiteratea. — Of  the  18,874  white  illiterates,  3,150  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  1,782  were  jnales  and  1,368  females  ;  2,433  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old.  of  whom  1,247  were  males  and  1,186  females ;  13,291  were  21  years  old 
aod  «ver,  of  whom  6,516  were  males  and  6,775  females.  Of  the  173  colored  illiterates,  16 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  13  were  males  and  3  females  ;  31  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  14  females ;  126  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  69  were  males  and  57  females.    Two  male  and  3  female  Indians  were  report.ed. 

Educational  utsHtutions. — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
namber  of  edncational  institutions  was  4,723,  having  6,986  teachers,  of  whom  2,430 
were  males  and  4,556  females,  to  educate  their  162,636  pupils,  of  whom  77,992  were 
Biales  and  84,644  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  eduoational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $1,1063^3,  of  which  $98,626  w^ere  derived  from  endowment,  $841,524  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $166,053  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  9ckooU. — ^The  4,565  public  schools,  with  their  6,625  teachers,  ef  whom  2,261  were 
males  and  4,364  females,  were  attended  by  152,765  pupils,  of  whom  73,393  were  males 
and  79,372  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $843,435,  of 
which  $4,116  were  derived  from  emlowment,  $809,941  fram  taxation  and  public  funds, 
Mid  $29,378  from  tnition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  4  colleges,  with  their  27  teachers,  (26  male  and  1  female,)  were  attended 
by  296  stadi-nts,  of  whom  295  were  males  and  1  female.  To  educate  these  they  pos- 
sessed a  tot^U  income  of  $58,865,  of  which  $23,226  were  derived  from  endowment,  $24,000 
from  taxation  and  pnblic  funds,  and  $11,639  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

jieademi0&. — ^The  44  academies,  with  their  158  t<eachers,  (76  male  and  82  female,)  had 
AD  attendance  of  4,621  pupils,  2,445  males  ami  2,176  females,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $89,659,  of  which  $41,784  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $7,033  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $40,842  from  tuition  and  other  (M)urce8. 

Frirate  xdioote.— The  87  day  and  boarding  schools  had  117  teachers,  of  whom  34  were 
males  and  KJ  females.  They  were  attended  by  3,245  pupils,  1,310  of  whom  were  males 
and  1,935  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  income  of  $35,594,  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  sources. 

Xi6rarM».— -There  were  reported  1,462  pnblic  libraries,  containing  533,547  volumeei ; 
also  1,H72  private  libraries,  having  450,963  volumes— a  total  of  3,334  libraries,  contain- 
ing 9^^,510  volumes. 

The  pres9.—TYiQ  65  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  170,690  copies, 
witn  an  annual  aggregate  issue  of  9,867,680. 

t'*Mr(*«r.— Of  the  1,328  church  organizations,  1,104  had  edifices,  with  376,738  sittings 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $5,200,853. 

rauptr\4tm, — Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  paupers  were  reported,  pf 
whom  3,143  were  native  whites,  39  native  colored,  and  443  foreigners. 

CViwe.— Of  371  i>er8ons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  255  were  native  whites,  6  native  col- 
ored, ami  110  foreigners ;  431  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  pc^aiion,—Oi  the  total  population,  175,588  pen^ns  were  from  5  to  16 
years  old— e9,2;«  males  and  86,:i55  females :  493,847  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  245,704  were  males  and  248,143  females. 

OocBjw/iVmif.— Two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  variA>us  occupations,  of  whom  179,784^were  males  and 
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28,441  females ;  82,011  were  engaged  io  agricoltural  pnrsaits,  of  whom  81,956  were 
males  and  55  females ;  36,002  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  20;683 
were  males  and  15,409  females;  SS^,115  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  27,880 
were  males  and  235  females ;  62,007  in  mannfactares  and  mechanical  and  mining  indos- 
tries,  of  whom  49,265  were  males  and  12,742  females. 

Age  and  8€X  of  working  population, — Of  these  208,225  employed  persons,  6,354  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  4,319  were  males  and  2,035  females ;  182,320  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  156,714  were  males  and  25,606  females ;  19,551  were 
00  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  18,751  were  males  and  800  females. 
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MABYIiAIirD. 

[From  raport  of  M.  A.  Xewell,  president  of  the  board  of  State  school  commissioners,  for  the  scholastic 

year  ended  September  30, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Eeeeired  from  State  school  tax .' |290,575  05 

Beceiyed  from  free-school  fund 49,805  74 

Received  from  county  tax 302,640  80 

Received  frt>m  State  donations 11,800  00 

Received  from  books 42,925  C8 

Received  from  loans i 42,454  78 

Received  from  other  sources 22,993  22 

Balanceonhand 19,725  22 

Total  receipts  for  1871 782,920  49 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.* 

Pkid  for  teachers' salaries $510,155  06 

Paid  for  building,  repairing,  Slo 75,015  32 

Paid  for  books  and  stationery 55,719  42 

Paid  for  supervision  and  offlceexpenses 34,219  60 

Paidfor  incidental  expenses  of  schools..... 33,695  10 

Paid  for  interest 6,322  60 

Paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses 7,373  29 

Paid  for  colored  schools 4,611  40 


Total  expenditure 727,111 

DECREASE  OF  EXPENSES. 


A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  items  of  building,  repairs  and  furniture,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, supervision  and  office  expenses,  incidentals,  and  miscellaneous,  amounting  in 
all  to  $40,402.59  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  items  of  teachers'  salaries,  interest,  and  col- 
ored schools,  amounting  to  $39,445,73,  showing  a  net  decrease  in  the  running  expenses 
of  $946.86. 

The  decrease  in  building  expenses  is  no  evidence  that  the  counties  are  now  nearly  all 
supplied  with  good  school-houses ;  it  merely  indicates  that  the  available  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  money  that  was  actually  needed  could 
be  had  regularly  year  by  ^ear.  The  increased  expenditure  for  interest  is  an  unfavor- 
able symptom.  In  part  it  is  the  result  of  bad  financiering;  in  part  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  school  commissioners  are  placed,  being  obliged  by 
law  to  keep  the  schools  open  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year,  and  not  being 
able  to  control  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population  between  5  and  20  years 276,120 

Total  enioUment  for  1871 80,829 

Increase  over  last  year 3,375 

Highest  number  enrolled  in  one  term  of  1871 64,169 

Increase  over  last  year 1,389 

Average  number  enrolled  in  1871 57,588 

Increase  over  last  year 1,273 

Average  attendance ,. 36,949 

Increase  over  last  year 154 

Number  of  schools 1,390 

Increase  over  last  year 30 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open 9tV 

Number  of  teachers — male,  967;  females,  724 1,691 

Increase  over  last  year 27 

•Not  inclndlng  Baltimore  City.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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The  slight  apparent  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  shows  an  actual  decrease 
for  the  year  in  proportion  to  the  nambers  enrolled.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  same  rate 
as  last  year  the  increase  should  have  been  over  1,000.  Eight  counties  report  a  dimin- 
ished daily  attendance.  We  have  one  suggestion  to  make  on  this  head,  namely,  that 
a  part,  say  one-half,  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
avemge  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars.  This  has  been  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
where  a  fixed  salary  baa  been  substituted  for  the  *^  sliding  s^ue  "  in  the  payment  of 
teachers  the  attendance  has  fallen  off. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPUUS  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 

•Spelling 59,541 

Reading 53,368 

Writing 46,323 

Arithmetic 41,621 

Geography 25,832 

English  grammar 15,260 

History tt,959 

Book-keeping * 825 

Algebra l,lbl 

Natural  philosophy 1,717 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  school  commissi  oners,  eighteen  oonoties 
were  represented.  Great  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  and  t^e  general  opinion 
was  that  the  present  school  law,  with  a  very  few  amendments,  could  be  made  entirely 
adequate  to  the  present  wants  of  the  people.  The  changes  asked  for  are  as  follows :  A 
county  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  10  cents  as  at'  present  allowed ; 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  be  given  to  the  county  boards  of  school  commissioners, 
instead  of  the  local  boards  as  at  present ;  some  further  provision  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  ;  the  building  of  a  suitable  house  for  the  State  normal  school ;  the 
transfer  of  the  academic  donations  to  the  several  boards  of  county  school  commission- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  school  in  each  connty. 

teachers'  INSTirUTES. 

The  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  has  held  during  the  year  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  nine  eonuties,  all  well  attended  but  one. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county  shall  be  used  for  maintaining  schools  for  colored  children.  But  this 
amount  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  worthless.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  boards 
of  county  school  commissioners  to  appropriate  such  additional  sums  as  they  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  But  the  boards  have  no  surplus  revenue.  All  their 
fiinds  are  needed  (and  more  are  urgently  demanded)  for  the  support  of  the  white 
schools.  Consequently  the  "  additional  appropriations "  have  been  very  small.  The 
total  amount  reported  for  the  year  is  only  $4,611.40.  This  amounts  to  but  little  more 
than  nine  cents  a  head  for  the  colored  school  population.  Baltimore  City  is  excluded 
from  this  calculation,  having  fully  organized  a  system  of  colored  schools,  and  having 
appropriated  for  their  support  during  the  year  $30,000.  The  State  school  tax  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  population,  white  and  colored, 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20;  thus  all  the  counties  receive  from  this  source  |1.52  a  year 
for  every  colored  person  between  the  specified  ages,  a  sum  which,  if  it  could  be  spared, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  or  such  elementary  schools  as  would  be 
necessary  at  first. 

BALTIMORE. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  of  commissioners  state  that  the  schools  under  their  charge  have  never 
presented  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Throughout  the  whole  system,  m>m  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  the  most  marked  improvement  has  been  observable.  The  gen- 
eral attendance  of  pupils  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  increase  in  their  number 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years. 
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SCHOOL  AGCXtKHODATIOXS. 

New  Bohool-faouses  have  been  erected  and  occnpied,  old  ones  have  been  remodeled, 
and  desirable  improvements  hare  been  effected.  There  remains,  however,  much  to  bo 
done  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  school-buildings  are  so  overcrowded  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and  to  operate  most  perniciously  upon 
the  health  of  the  children.  This  is  a -serious  evil,  and  should  be  remedied  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

SCHOOL  GOBIMISSIOMXBS. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  representation  of  the  board  of  commissioners  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  moment.  To  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  the  ablest  friends  of  the 
school  system,  for  the  longest  time  they  may  be  willing  to  serve,  should  be  tbo  obfect 
most  desired. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  which  should  receive  profound  attention 
in  the  very  near  future.  As  a  matter  of  wise  economy,  aside  from  the  moral  edVots 
tM'Cured,  it  would  be  better  to  incur  the  expense  of  educatiug  all  tbe  children  of  the 
community,  with  tbe  hope  of  making  them  useful  citizens,  rather  than  subsequently 
to  be  taxed  for  their  maintenance  in  almshouses  and  punitive  institutions,  whither 
ignorance  will  lead  them. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  is  of  deep  importance,  as  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  children. 
While  engaged  in  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  cultivating  the  mind,  tbe 
training  of  the  body  is  neglected.  Some  simple  system  of  exercise  during  recess,  in 
which  all  oould  participate,  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  method. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSia 

Drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  very  irregularly.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  vonng  ladies  of  the  high  school  who  have  shown  real  proficiency  in  the  art  be 
employed  as  teachers. 

The  progress  of  classes  in  music  has  been  very  satisfactoiy.  Even  in  the  primary 
si'hools,  singing  by  note  is  entirely  successful,  proving  that  it  is  better  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  part  of  music  in  tbis  department  than  to  defer  it  until  a  later 
period. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  results  these  schools  have  attained  have  been  most  gratifying  to  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  It  is  asserted  that  the  graauates  will 
compare  favorably,  in  thoroughness  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  with  those 
of  any  similar  schools  in  the  country.  At  the  last  commencements  the  largest  classes 
in  the  history  of  these  institutions  were  graduated. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  department  the  desired  sticcess  has  not  been  attained,  thongh  there  has  been 
a  HnuiU  ciim^ianitive  increase  of  attendance.  It  is  urged  that  suitable  buildings  be 
rn-cted,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where  tlie  course  of  instruction  may  be  extended 
MM  as  to  include  all  studies  of  the  gra^miur  school  for  the  more  advance<1  pupils.  Tbe 
eo-ction  of  six  buildings  would  secure  all  tbe  benefits  of  education  to  this  class  of 
citizens. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  duties  of  this  office  have  increased  so  greatly  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
fNTfonn  the  multiplieil  tasks  imposed  upon  him,  though  devoting  bis  whole  time  to  the- 
mrTvicts  i>£  schools.    The  appointment  of  an  assistant  is  imperatively  required. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 

I 

The  college  building  still  remains,  ''as  a  crumbling  monument  of  withered  hopes 
and  blasted  exi>ectations.''  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  establishing  the  college 
in  a  suitable  building,  which  is  urgently  needed,  there  arises  the  consideration  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  ot  its  usefulness  and  elevating  the  course  of  studies,  so  that  it  shall  i 
be  placed  uxh)U  an  equal  footing  with  a  first-class  collegiate  institution. 
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HOWARD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  any  systematic  effort  that  may  be  made  for  the  general  education  of  the  colored 
pupnlation,  the  Howard  Normal  School  mnst  play  an  important  part.  It  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  teachers  of  the  colored  ixsople^  in  the  rnral  distncts  of  Maryland,  should 
be  of  the  same  race.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  an  institation  like  this  is  in  exist- 
ence.  The  building  is  spacious  and  comfortable.  Each  of  the  ]>upils  pays  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  year  for  tuition.  The  school  is  arranged  in  three  departments: 
normal,  grammar,  and  model.  This  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription, the  fees  received  from  pupils  being  quite  inadequate  to  sustain  it. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tliis  institution  has'kept  up  its  numbers  and  its  reputation  during  the  year.  Eleven 
students  graduated  in  May,  and  are  teaching  with  great  success.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates and  under-graduates  at  present  teaching  in  the  State  is  not  less  than  200.  Two 
mode] -schools,  one  for  boys  and  ^he  other  for  girls,  are  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  divided  into  six  classes,  properly  graded,  each  nnder 
the  charge  of  a  separate  teacher.  Articulation  and  lip- reading  are  taught  to  abont 
twenty-tive  pupils,  selected  from  the  different  classes.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  tlio 
course  of  study  so  as  to  include  the  higher  mathematics,  book-keeping,  and  languages. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THK  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Blind  persons  of  good  moral  character,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18,  are  admitte<l 
to  this  institution  on  the  payment  of  $300  per  annum,  which  pays  all  expenses  except 
clothing.  If  parents  can  not  pay  this  amount  the  child  may  be  educated  at  the  expeue»e 
of  the  State,  by  consent  of  the  governor.  Of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion for  the  year  1869,  (the  date  of  the  latest  accessible  information,)  all  but  two  were 
free  pupils. 

MANUAL-LABOR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  established  for  28  years.  It  is  situated  between  the  Washington 
and  Frederick  turnpikes,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  farm  of  140  acres.  It  is  supported 
by  annual  subscriptions  fn>m  regular  x^atrousof  the  institution,  aided  by  State  and 
city  appropriations.  There  were  iu  attendance  during  the  year  60  boys,  fi-om  8  to  19 
years  of  age,  most  of  them  orphans.  The  annual  cost  j>er  cajnfa  is  about  $105.  When 
the  pupils  have  received  a  respectable  rudnnentary  education,  they  are  apprenticed 
either  to  farmers  or  mechanics  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 

HOUSE  OP  REFUGE. 

This  is  at  once  a  benevolent,  a  reformatory,  and  an  educational  institution.    It 

.  gives  employment  and  instruction  to  310  boys  and  16  girls,  most  of  whom,  but  for  this 

"refuge,"  would  have  been  either  outcasts  or  criminals.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

.  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  "refuge'*  for  colored  youth 

^wili  meet  with  success. 

COLLEGES. 

The  rt»ports  from  the  several  colleges  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  Saint  John's  and 
I  the  Agricultural  College,  owing  to  the  large  ))repouderauce  of  students  on  State  schol- 
.arships,  may  almost  be  considered  as  free  colleges.  The  continuance  of  State  8upx>o];t 
to  these  institutions  is^claimed  not  as  a  boon  to  higher  education,  but  distinctly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  primary  education. 
<Jollegiate  education,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  ample  facilities  for  the  elementary  education  of  evci*y  child  in  the  «State. 

BIARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

• 

There  are  three  vacant. professorships,  which,  when  filled,  will  make  the  nnmbcr  of 
the  faculty  twelve.  A  well-stocked  and  well-worked  fui ni  of  .SOO  acres  affords  opportunity 
fi}Y  instruction  iu  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Sixty  students— twelve  fmiu 
.  eiich  congressional  district — are  received  free  of  charge  for  tuition  and  use  of  books. 
The  military  course  consists  of  stated  drills  and  of  lectures  on  tactics.  The  tru8t4M:6 
I  have  iu  contemplation  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
college  and  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washiiigton,  as  a  convenience  for  the  dispatch 
■  of  business,  as  well  as  an  important  educational  agency. 
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ROCK  HILL  COLLBOE. 

This  iDstitutioD,  coDdnoted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  was  iocorporated 
as  a  college  in  lti&.  lu  the  collegiate  department  there  are  three  courses — the  com- 
mercial, the  scientific,  and  the  classical.  A  preparatory  department  is  provided  for 
those  students  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  collegiate  courses. 

SAINT  Joseph's  classical  and  commercial  academy. 

This  a  preparatory  school  for  Rock  Hill  College;  and  is  also  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Connected  with  it  is  a  commercial  department,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man language  is  made  a  specialty. 

WESTERN  MARTIAND  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  under  the  special  patrono^e  of  the 
Maryland  conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  but  nothing  sectarian  is  in- 
troduced into  the  course  of  study.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the 
college. 

BALTIMORE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  college-was  endowed  by  the  legislature  in  1360.  The  painting  gallery  oont>ains 
190  fine  copies  for  those  taking  lessons  in  painting  and  drawing.  By  the  terms  of  the 
endowment,  free  scholarships  are  established,  upon  wliich  one  pupil  from  each  county 
in  the  State  is  educated  without  charge  for  tuition  or  books.  For  such  as  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  a  normal  class  is  established.  Of  210  col- 
lege graduates,  82  have  become  teachers.  Resident  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
boosekeeping  and  sewing. 

BROOKVILLE  ACADEMY. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  not  only  to  prepare  pupils  fur  college,' but  also  for  busi- 
ness Irfe.  With  this  view,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  practical  arithmetic  and 
iNwk-keeping. 

FREDERICK  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

When  the  State  legislature  granted  the  charter  to  this  college,  it  also  gave  authority 
to  raise  $50,000  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  buildings.  Tiiis  money  has  been  raised 
and  appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbe  charter. 

L'NIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND— SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE. 

The  school  of  medicine  in  the-  University  of  Maryland  completed  its  sixty-fourth 
session  in  March,  1872.  The  university -is  a  southern  institution,  dependent  for  patron- 
age chiefly  npou  tbe  South.  All  the  members  of  the  faculty  belong  to  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina ;  and  4iiring  the  last  session  there  were  students  from 
every  State,  with  a  single  exception,  from  Delaware  to  Texas.  In  the  plan  of  iustrnc- 
tioD  a<lopted  by  this  institution,  clinical  teaching  constitutes  a  most  important  feature. 
The  contiguity  of  the  general  hospital  to  the  college  buikliugs  aifords  great  £obcilities. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY— SCHOOL  OF'mEDICINE. 

This  institution  has  been  organized  since  the  war.  Its  great  prosperity  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  liberal  policy  and  generous  support  of  the  State  legislature.  A  limited 
Dumber  of  beneficiary  students  is  received. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF    PHARMACY. 

The  officers  of  the  college  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  confer,  in  the  name  of  the 
eoUe^^e  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  bo  established,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  ])har- 
macy,  and  such  other  degrees  and  orders  of  merit  as  may  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  pharmacy.  The  by-laws  provide  that  an  educational  standard  shall 
be  established,  applicable  to  all  persons  proposing  to  qualify  themselves  as  pharmacists 
by  becoming  students  in  this  college ;  also,  that  no  diploma  shall  be  recognized  that  is 
not  based  upon  four  years'  practical  service  with  some  reputable  pharmacist. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

This  is  the  oldest  dental  college  in  the  world.  Since  its  organization  664  students 
liave  received  the  degree  of  *' doctor  of  dental  surgery .''    The  mtgoritygof  the  eminent 
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practitioners  of  dentistry  in  Europe  are  gradaatea  of  this  collep^,  and  its  diploma  is 
reco&^nized  in  all  civilized  countries  as  a  testimonial  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
dentistry.  A  new  chair  of  '*  clinical  denistry"  has  recently  been  added.  All  availa- 
ble means  are  used  to  secure  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
in  the  theory  of  dentistry. 

BALTIMORE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  institution  makes  its  seventy -fourth  annual  report.  During  the  year  18  children 
have  been  received,  and  14  have  left  the  asylum.  The  number  at  present  is  93.  The 
asylum  is  not  supported  by  any  deuominutiou,  audits  doors  are  open  to  all.  The  object 
iu'binding  children  out  is  to  Hnd  them  good  homes  iu  the  country,  where  they  may 
have  religious  training  while  being  instructed  in  domestic  economy.  Cost  of  sux>port- 
ing  the  asylum  for  the  year,  (6,4 18.97. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population,^lu  1870  Maryland  was  the  twentieth  State  in  population, 
having  780,894  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  11,124  square  miles,  an  average  of  70.'^ 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  605,497  whites,  175.391 
colored,  2  Chinese,  and  4  Indians.  Of  these  697,482  were  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  83,412  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  462,458  whites, 
167,420  colored,  and  4  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders.  Of  the  foreign  residents, 
47,045  were  born  iu  Germany,  4,855  in  England,  and  23,630  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  105,435  persona 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,505  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars 
numbered  51,668,  and  the  white  female  scholars,  46,093,  (an  aggregate  of  97,761 
whites.)  The  colored  pupils  numbered  7,674,  of  whom  3,808  were  males  aud  3,866 
females. 

Illiteracy, — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  135,499,  of  whom  8,592  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  eex,  and  race  of  illiteratet.^Oi  the  46,TO2  white  illiterates,  7,927  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  4,274  were  males  aud  3,653  females ;  6,099  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  3,022  were  males  and  3,077  females ;  32,766  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  13,344  were  males  and  19,422  females.  Of  the  88,703  colored  illiterates, 
l:i,645  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  7,143  were  males  and  6,502  females ; 
15,353  were  from  15  to  21  yeara  old,  of  whom  7,075  were  males  and  8,278  females ; 
59,705  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  27,123  were  males  and  32,582  females ;  1 
Chinese  and  3  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.'  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  tot4il 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,779,  having  3,287  teachers,  of  whom  1,4^ 
were  males  and  1,789  females,  to  educate  their  107,3^  pupils,  of  whom  55,800  were 
males  and  51,584  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $1,998,215,  of  which  $21,697  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,134,347 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $842,171  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — ^The  1,487  public  schools,  with  their  2,150  teachers,  of  whom  933  were 
males  and  1,217  females,  were  attended  by  83,226  pupils,  of  whom  42,927  were  males 
and  40,299  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $1,146,057,  of 
which  $4,507  were  deiived  from  endowment,  $1,039,135  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $102,415  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  19  colleges,  with  their  123  teachers — 121  males  and  2  females — were 
attended  by  2,154  students,  of  whom  1,782  were  males,  and  372  females.  To  edncat-e 
these,  they  possessed  a  total  incomeof  $260,427,  of  which  $3,800  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $20,200  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $;^33,427  from  tuition  aud  other 
SfiUrces. 

Academies, — The  34  academies,  with  their  189  teachers-— 67  male  and  132  female>-ha<l 
an  attendance  of  2,205  pupils— 1,009  male  aud  1,196  female—for  the  education  of  whom 
•  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $246,605,  of  which  $1,500  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$6,105  from  taxation  and  public  fuuds,  and  $239,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools.— Th&  153  day  and  boarding  schools  had  332  teachers— of  whom  106 
were  males  and  226  females.  They  were  attended  by  6,072  pupils,  2,600  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,472  females.  These  schools  |x>ssessed  a  total  income  of  $172,33:),  of  which 
$2,640  were  derived  irom  endowment,  $500  from  taxation  and  public  fuuds^aud  $169,193 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries.— There  were  1,316  public  libraries,  containing  570,945  volumes;  also,  2,037 
private  libraries,  having  1,142,538  volumes ;  a  total  of  3,353  libraries,  contaiuing 
1,713,483  volumes. 

The  press.— The  88  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  clrculatiou  of  235,450  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  33,497,778.  ^  . 
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CkurtAes, — Of  the  1,430  cbnrch  organizations  1,389  had  edifices,  with  499,770  sittings, 
knd  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $12,038,050. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  1,612  paupers,  781  were  native  whites,  566  native  colored,  and  265 
foreigners. 

Crime.— Of  1,035  persons  impri80lM^d  Jane  1, 1870, 304  were  native  whites,  663  native 
colore<l,  and  68  foreigners;  868  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  poptdaiUm. — Of  the  total  population,  244,454  persons  were  from  5  to 

15  years  old,  122,932  males  and  121,522  females ;  575,439  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these,  281,294  were  males  and  2^,145  females. 

OccHpatioHS. — ^Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  213,691*^ were  males 
and  44,862  females;  80,449  were  engaged  in  agrioultural  pursuits,  of  whom  79,197 
were  males  and  1,262  females ;  70,226  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
4^^278  were  males  and  35,948  females ;  35,542  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
34^567  were  nales  and  975  females ;  63,32<6  in  manufactures,  mechanical  and  mining 
industries,  of  whom  56,649  were  males  and  6,677  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populatUm. — Of  these  258,543  employed  persons,  15,910  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  10,013  were  males  and  5,897  i^males;  228,428  were  from 

16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  191,169  were,  males  and  :^,259  females ;  14,205  were  60 
yeaiB  old  and  oyer,  of  whom  12,509  were  males  and  1,696  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

M.  A.  Kewell,  3tate  aupei'inimdent, 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 


Counties. 

Szaminer. 

Post-office. 

An*«rhMiy 

Georjw  O.  M^Kav. 

CnmberlaDd. 

AniK^  Arnfid^ 

Wilimm  H.  Pervell 

Annapolis. 
Towsontown. 

Bftltimorfk 

Dr.  Satnoel  Kepler 

Calvert 

Eicbard  Stuiforth 

Hnntiiigtown. 
IIill8l>oroa«[h. 
Westminster. 

Caxoline 

Rev.  Georjce  F.  Beavon 

CanoU 

J.  M.  Kewsoa 

Cecal 

Rev.  John  Sqtitre 

Port  Deposit. 
Port  Tobacco. 

Chariefi 

George  M.  UoTd 

Dorebester 

Pr.  Jftineff  L.  ^iT^n 

Frederick 

John  W.Page... 

H«^'n^    . 

Abingdon. 
Clarkaville. 

Howard 

Dr.  William  H.  Hardev 

KcDt 

Charles  G.  Rioaud 

EdesviUe. 

JanuM  Anderson 

Rookville. 

Prince  Georjce's 

Dr.  M.  J.Stone 

Aquosco. 
Centreville. 

Qnfifvi  Anus's. 

James  W.  Thoinnson 

gbmcnet 

Rev.  A.  C.  Heaton 

Princess  Anne. 

I^mifit  \f ary'it 

J.  Frank  Ford .' 

Leonardtowu. 

Talbot 

A  IPTand^r  Chaplain 

Easton. 

Wmhington 

P.  A.  Whitmer' 

Hagerstown. 
Salisburv. 

Wioomieo 

George  W.  M.  Cooper 

Vorce8ter  .x. 

€reorge  "W.  Covington 

SnowHilL 
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niASSACHlJSETTS. 

[From  report  of  the  board  of  edacation  and  secretary  of  the  board  for  1871.] 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  fund  January  1, 1871 |2,211,410  77 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  (500  from  the  town  of  Province- 
town 54  37 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $124,000 13,960  00 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $50,000  from  State  of  Massa- 

chuaetts 6,500  00 

Received  from  treasury  board  of  education  as  unexpended  appropriation 
for  teachers' institutes 1,451  84 

Total  fund  January  1,  1872 2,233,36698 

INCOME  FROM  SCHOOL  FUND,  1871. 

Received  in  interest  and  dividends • $177,496  46 

One  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed  to  cities  and  towns '• 88, 748  23 

One  moiety  to  educational  purposes 88,748  23 

Add  balance  of  income  for  1870 26,757  23 

U5,505  46 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Raised  by  taxes  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wafces,  fuel, 

care  of  fires  and  school-rooms $3,272,335  33 

Increase  for  the  year 147, 282  24 

Funds  appropriate<l  for  public  schools  at  the  option  of  the  town,  as  sur- 
plus revenue  and  dog  tax , 6,240  68 

Voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  public  schools,  or  to  purchase  appa- 
ratus          12,540  26 

Decrease  for  tlie  year ,  6, 457  64 

Local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be  appropriated  only  for  the 

support  of  schools  and  academies 1»I67, 173  27 

Income  of  local  school  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and  academies 75, 808  AS 

Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  for  the  year  1870-71 107,306  62 

Paid  fur  superintendence  of  schools  by  school  committees  and  for  print- 
ing school  reports 83,060  96 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  of  public  schools 39, 026  50 

Aggregate  expended  on  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  repairing  and 

erecting  scliool -houses,  and  of  school-books 3,520,510  35 

Increase  fi>r  the  year 215,593  13 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  8uq)lus  revenue,  &c.,)  exclusive 
of  taxes  for  school  buildings  and  superintendence,  for  the  education  of 

each  child  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age — per  child 11. 783 

Increase  for  the  year 0.234 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865  appropriated  for  public  schools,  in- 
cluding only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,  0.00325 

Increase  for  the  year 0.00015 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  to  maintain  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  cost 

of  school-books 5,462,852  49 

Or  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 19  63 

Or  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State 3  75 

Or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over 5  milln. 

Amount  paid  for  popular  instruction  of  youth  in  the  State,  including  tui- 
tion in  private  schools  and  academies,  and  exclusive  of  what  is  expend- 

,  ed  for  collegiate  and  professional  education,  and  for  school-books 6, 297, 010  91 

Or  for  each  person  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 22  63 

Or  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population 4  32 

Or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  or  1865  of  over v-<---      ^     6mill8. 
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ATTEMDAKCE. 

Nnmber  of  cities  and  towns  * 340 

Komber  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  May  1, 

1870 278,249 

Increase  for  the  year 7,197 

Total  enrollment  in  pHblic  schools  duriog  the  year 273, 661 

Average  attendance 201,750 

Increase  for  the  year 2,037 

Batio  of  averaee  attendance  to  scholastic  population .73 

Namber  of  children  under  5  attending  public  schools 2,714 

Decrease  for  the  year 180 

Number  of  persons  over  15  attending  public  schools 21,973 

Decrease  for  the  year 178 

Average  duration  of  schools,  8  months  and  9  days. 

Increase  for  the  year,  3  days. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  FAT. 

Number  of  male  teachers  during  the  year 1,049 

Number  of  female  teachers  during  the  year 7,186 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  pubSc  schools  for  the  year 8, 235 

Decrease  of  male  teachers  for  thQ  year 9 

Increase  of  female  teachers  for  the  year 138 

Total  increase  in  number  of  teachers 129 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  (including  high-school  teachei-s)  per  mon  th .  $76  44 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month |31  67 

SCHOOLS  AKD  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  public  schools 5,076 

Increase  for  the  year 113 

Komber  of  high  schools  in  towns  and  cities  required  by  law  to  maintain 

sochschools 142 

Number  of  high  schools  in  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  them.  89 

Namber  of  evening  schools 51 

Averaee  attendance  of  evening  schools 3,479 

Cost  of  maintaining  evening  schools |36,760  65 

Number  of  schools  m  State,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions 20 

Nnmber  of  teachers  in  such  schools 30 

Namber  of  different  pupils 1,531 

Average  attendance 898 

Namber  between  5  and  15 ^....  573 

Namber  over  15 413 

Expense  of  schools  in  such  institutions $9,576  40 

Namber  of  incorporated  academies  returned 46 

Average  number  of  scholars 2,945 

Increase  for  the  year 54 

Amoon0  paid  for  tuition $115,136  15 

Increase  for  the  year $3,268  86 

Namber  of  private  schools  and  academies 428 

Decrease  for  the  year 38 

Estimated  average  attendance 12,443 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,473 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid $406,432  ti5 

Decrease  for  the  year 73,248  33 

Amount  expended  in  1870  for  erecting  school-houses $1,7 12, 073  91 

Increase  for  the  year $258  766  33 

Amount  expended  for  repairing  school-houses $346,779  39 

Increase  for  the  year $31,367  59 

Total  expended  for  school-houses,  1870 $2,058,853  30 

SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  income  of  the  fhnd  applicable  to  educational  purposes  is  absorbed  by  the  preseijC 
wants  of  the  school  system,  to  which  must  be  added  the  exx)enses  of  the  new  normal 

*  AD  faave  made  returns  except  Chelses,  and  three  tovna  newly  incorporated,  vis,  Ayer,  (Hj  Head, 
•ndMaynard.  r^^^r^T/-* 
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school  at  Worcester.  The  principal  of  the  ftrad  has  reached  its  maximum.  The 
income,  which  was  foe  the  past  year  $177,496.46,  will  not  be  greater  in  future  years. 
The  moiety  to  be  divided  among  the  towns  is  sufficient  to  give  to  each  child  between 
5  and  15  years  only  32  cents,  while  the  sum  raised  for  educational  purposes  by  taxa- 
tion averages  $11.78  per  child.  These  3*2cent«  are  now  inadequate  toaffonl  any  substan- 
tial relief  to  the  towns,  or  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  will,  lix)m  the  present  year,  be 
annually  diminished  as  population  increases. 

Public  opinion  is  unmistakably  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  means  for  the  better  education  of  teachers  and  more  thorough 
supervision  of  the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  in  these  respects  Massachusetts  is  drifting 
behind  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  States,' and  the  demand  for  larger  means  and  a 
more  perfect  organization  must  soon  be  met.  It  is  therefore  recommended  by  the  board 
of  education  that  a  State  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  be  levied  with  the  general  State 
tax,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  said  tax,  together  with  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  be 
expended,  three-lourths  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  the  remaining  oue- 
fourth  for  other  educational  purposes.  This  will  give  about  $650,000  a  year  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns,  and  ^17,000  a  year  for  other  educational  purposes. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Seven  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year ;  six  of  them  for  five  days.  Tho 
one  at  West  Newbury,  occurring  during  the  week' of  the  annual  election,  was  continued 
only  throe  days.  In  each,  twenty-seven  teaching  exercises  were  given  by  day,  and 
ive  evening  lectures.  Most  of  the  institutes  were*  marked  by  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  earnest,  intelligent  teachers,  and  the  evening  lectures  were  listened  to 
by  crowded  audiences.  In  making  preliminary^  arrangements  for  the  institutes  the 
agents  not  ouly  visited  the  towns  where  they  were  to  t)e  held,  but  also,  when  practi- 
cable, visited  several  of  the  adjoining  towns,  with  especial  reference  to  awakening  au 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  so  secure  a  better  attendance.  There  were  also  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  school  committees  in  towns  near  the  place  where  each  iustitut«  was  to 
be  held  circular-letters  explaining  the  object  of  the  institute,  and  requesting  that 
where  the  schools  were  in  session,  the  teachers  might  be  allowed  to  close  them  so  as 
to  attend  the  institute.  Posters  \^ere  also  prepared  to  be  sent  to  many  towns ;  each 
institute  was  advertised  in  several  pikers,  and  arrangements  made  with  railroad 
officials,  and  for  the  printing  of  free  return  tickets.  All  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  success  of  the  institute. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  members  of  school  committees  present  at  the 
different  institut.es  was  908.  Some  of  these  were  present  only  for  a  day  or  two  of  the 
session.  The  school  committees  in  many  towns  are  unwilling  to  aUow  their  teachers 
to  close  the  schools  to  attend  the  institute  for  the  whole  period  of  five  days,  unless 
they  make  up  the  time.  It  thus  not  infrequently  happens  that  those  teachers  who 
most  need  the  instructions  which  the  institutes  give,  and  who  ai*e  most  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  them,  are  cut  off  from  the  privilege.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  pass  an  act  which  shall  give  to 
school  committees  the  authority  to  allow  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  close  their 
schools  and  attend  upon  any  institute  held  in  term  time,  and  in  their  returns  to  the 
board  to  count  the  time  so  spent  as  actual  school  time. 

All  the  institutes  held  during  the  year  were  hij^hiy  satisfactory,  judging  from  the 
opinions  of  those  in  attendance,  which,  in  ever>-  instance,  were  expressed  either  in 
resolutions  or  in  some  less  formal  way,  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  hold  another 
institute  as  soon  aud  as  often  as  was  deemed  expedient. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Each  system  of  supervision  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  but  practically  that  will  be 
the  best  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  habits  ot  the  people.  Hence  the  s^'stem 
of  supervision  by  a  committee  will  not  very  soon  be  changed  in  Massachusetts.  More- 
over the  laws  of  1654  and  1856^  which  authorized  any  city  or  town  to  require  its  school 
committees  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  furnish  the  means  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  that  of  a  larger  body  for  counsel  and  of  a  single  person  for  details. 
The  necessity  of  a  thorough  supervision  has  been  so  far  recognized  that  most  of  the 
cities  and  several  of  the  large  towns  of  the  commonwealth  employ  a  superintendent 
of  schools.  Tliis  agency  is  *'now  exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  than  any  other 
instrumentality  in  perfecting  the  character  and  giving  efficiency  to  the  schools.^ 

While  tho  benefits  of  the  system  are  eqjoyed  by  over  forty  cities  and  towns,  the  re- 
maining number  do  not  employ  a  superintendent.  Most  of  them  can  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense, but  these  very  towns  are  the  ones  that  most  need  such  aupervi8ion,for  tJ^e  small 
towns  can  not  obtain  as  able  and  experienced  teaohers  as  the  wealthier  places,  and  they 
have  fewer  persons  of  literary  attainments  able  to  devote  tfaetr  time  to  these  duties. 
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To  each  towns  is  commeiid<Ml  the  ooDsideration  of  a  recent  law  which  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  coDti^iioiis  towns,  where  the  proper  remnuecation  of  a  superintendent 
woald  be  a  serious  burden  on  a  single  town,  the  towns  may  unite  in  the  eiuploymeut 
of  snch  an  officer. 

In  most  cases  where  a  superint'Ondent  is  employed,  the  office  has  become  a  permanent 
one,  with  a  respectable  salary,  and  commands  the  services  of  men  of  large  experience 
and  eminent  ability.  In  many  cases,  one  member  of  the  school  committee  who  has 
aptitude  for  the  work  and  leisure,  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  active  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee, often  performing  them  for  small  compensation. 

WOMEN  AS  MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

A  few  years  since  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  authorizing 
the  election  of  women  on  school  committees.  It  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  towns,  had  full  power  under  existing  laws. 
8ince  then  the  nnmlier  of  such  elections  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  two  towns  the 
schools  are  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  women.  Their  superior  tact  and  sympa- 
thy, and  the  necessary  leisure  enjoyed  by  many,  are  among  the  reasons  sufficient  for 
this  movement,  which,  doubtless,  will  continue  till,  "both  as  members  of  committees 
and  as  superintendents,  women  wUl  exert  an  influence  alike  powerful  and  beneficent." 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

At  the  last  session,  the  legislature,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  education,  made  an 
appropriation  from  the  income  ot  the  school-fund  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000  to  be 
expended  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  special  agents  as  the  board  might  em- 
]^y.  The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  twofold :  First,  to  enable  the  board  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  some  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing.  The  second  object  was  the  employment  of  persons  to  act  as  visiting  agents 
within  certain  districts  to  be  designated,  who  should  perform  the  services  in  their  re- 
spective districts  which  are  performed  by  the  general  agents,  with  the  intent  that 
all  the  towns  in  the  commonwealth  should  be  visited  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
board  at  least  once  annually.  If  this  plan  meets  with  the  success  which  is  confidently 
anticipated,  it  will  gradually  lead  to  tne  establishment  of  a  system  of  local,  county,  or 
district  agents.  The  fact  appearing,  however,  that  other  appropriations  would  nearly 
absorb  that  portion  of  the  school-fund  to  which  all  were  charged,  only  one  visiting 
agent  has  been  employed.  The  results  of  his  work  in  the  western  counties  are  most 
encouraging. 

With  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  object  for  which  the  appropriation  was  asked, 
more  has  been  accomplished.  A  special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  board  iu  July 
last,  as  the  director  c»f  art-education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  aiding  the 
cities  and  towns  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  or  the  law  of  1870,  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  and  the  establishment  of  evening  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  persons  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  labors  thus  far  have 
met  with  gratiiying  success. 

SCHOOLrAGE. 

The  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  is  made  the  basis  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  school-fund,  and  hence  is  supposed  to  define  the  age  for  which  the 
people  are  bound  to  provide  means  of  education  ;  and  there  is  a  disposition  in  some 
places  to  exclude  from  school  all  over  15  yeai's  of  age.  The  same  statute,  however, 
that  makes  this  limitation  of  age  for  the  apportionment  of  the  .school-fund,  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  considered  as  excluding  from  the  schools  persons  un- 
der 5  or  over  15  years  of  age.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
in  average  attendance  upon  our  schools  during  the  year  were  over  15  years  of  ago  shows 
tliat  this  interpretation  of  the  statute  is  ticcepted  by  the  great  body  of  the  i>eople. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  the  admission  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age  into  our  public  schools,  and  even  make  it  a  penal  ofiense  for 
parents  to  sond  them  at  an  earlier  age.  The  fact  that  nearly  3,000  children  under 
5  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
year,  compelled  to  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms  and  to  sit  quietly  on liard 
benches  for  Qve  and  often  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  suggests  the  n'c- 
•enity  ot  some  legal  prohibition  to  remedy  an  evil  so  deplorable  in  its  consequences. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

How  to  edncate  oar  children  and  seenre  the  best  results,  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  expense,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  and  demands  the  best  thonghts 
«f  idi  cor  edncston.    There  is  an  opinion  vor^-  prevalent  among  them  that  while  our 
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schools  are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  they  are  not  accompliehiug  all  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

If  a  portion  of  the  time  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  the  attempt  to  memoriee 
the  endless  and  senseless  details  of  geography  and  of  history,  the  technicalities  of  gram- 
mar, at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be  understood,  and  lon^  examples  in  mental  arithme- 
tic, which,  with  their  complicated  solutions,  must  be  given  with  closed  book,  and  in 
precise,  logical  terms,  c<»ald  be  given  to  some  studies  that  vrould  really  interest  the 
children,  develop  their  perceptive  powers,  accns(x>m  them  to  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  be  of  real  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life,  more  satisfactory  results 
than  are  now  attained  would  be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  child's  school-life. 

The  recent  introduction  of  Hooker's  admirable  '^Child's  Book  of  Nature''  into  the 
grammar  schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  several  other  cities  and  towns, 
IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  ''consnmniation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  in 
respect  to  an  improved  course  of  studies  for  our  common  schools. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  179  high  schools  have  been  maintained  in  l(i5  cities  and  towns. 
Only  three  towns  required  by  law  failed  to  maintain  a  high  school.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  not  what  might  be  expected  from  the  namej  still,  even  in  the  poorest  of 
them,  greater  advantages  are  presented  than  could  be  offered  by  the  other  schools  in 
the  same  town ;  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  an  educlition  is  afforded, 
without  expense  to  the  pupil,  more  extensive  and  complete  than  can  be  acquired  in 
many  colleges.  '^  Their  influence,  when  they  are  wisely  and  liberally  supported,  is  in- 
calculable. From  them  our  colleges  receive  their  largest,  and  often  their  best,  sup- 
plies." From  the  high  school  at  Woburn,  a  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  9,000, 
twentv  graduated  last  .Tune,  five  of  whom  were  going  to  college.  Including  these 
five,  tnere  were  twenty-eight  members  of  the  school  studying  with  reference  to  a  col- 
legiate education.  Nine  others  who  were  fitted  in  this  school  were  at  that  time  in 
different  colleges. 

THE  HALF-DAY  SYSTEM. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  this  school  which,  for  several  reasons, 
is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  The  "  half-day  system,"  which  has  been  in  opeca- 
tion  there  for  several  years,  requires  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  but  one-half  of  each 
day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties.  It  is  thought  that  this  system 
has  a  good  influence  npon  the  chiiracter  of  the  pupil,  (as  it  cultivates  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility,) upon  his  health,  and  also  upon  his  mind,  as,  undisturlied  by  .the  tustract- 
ing  influences  of  a  school,  he  can  accomplish  much  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  an 
economical  arrangement  also.  The  present  hi^h-school  house  was  iut(*uded  to  accom- 
modate ninety  pupils.  With  this  system  it  will  accommodate  just  twice  the  nnmber, 
one-half  attending  in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.  *'  Hence  it  is  Uwlay 
savinj^  an  expenditure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  high-school  building. 

"  The  results  of  this  system  are'so  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  advantages  so  obvious, 
that  I  would  commend  it  for  adoption  in  those  towns  whose  citizens  are  not  prepared 
to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  new  high-school  buildings,  or  of  enlarging  existiug 
ones,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils." 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  These  most  important  institutions  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  with 
all  their  accustomed  faithfulness  and  success.  In  each  of  the  schools  a  goodly  num- 
ber have  entered  upon  the  advanced  course  of  study,  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  board.  In  two  of  the  schools,  many  during  the  first  year  have  determined 
to  pursue  the  full  course  of  four  years,  and  their  studies  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  that ;  while  in  the  others  the  a^lvauced  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  graduated, 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  Experience  only  will  prove 
which  of  these  methods  will  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results." 

ADMISSION  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  further  states :  "  I  have  attended  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
the  normal  schools,  and  have  at  such  times  generally  made  a  very  careful  and  oritical 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  results  presented  in  the  papers  of  the  applicants.  An 
analysis  made  at  one  of  these  examinations  is,  I  think,  a  fair  specimen  of  all  of  them. 
The  average  age  of  the  forty-eight  examined  was  18  years  and  9  months.  Tweuty-one 
of  the  37  ladies  examined  were  graduates,  or  had  been  members  for  sometime,  of  high 
schools,  5  of  academies,  and  11  of  grammar  schools.    Nine  of  these  iiad  taught  schools 
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fat  a  period  varyiog  from  12  to  143  weeks.  The  questions  were  Dot  above  tbe  ayerage 
of  tboee  proposed  to  candidates  for  admission  to  oar  high  schools.  There  should  have 
been  an  average  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  Only  4,  however,  had  this 
average,  and  only  11  had  70  and  upward.  Eighteen  had  lees  than  60  per  cent.  To 
attain  even  this  result,  their  reading  had  to  ho  taken  into  account,  for  which  they 
w«re  marked  much  higher  than  for  their  written  papers.  With  this,  the  general  aver- 
age of  correctness  for  all  who  were  examined  was  62  per  cent. ;  without  it,  59.  Yet 
(mly  4  of  the  48  were  rcjeoted. 

^An  examination  of  the  papers  of  these  applicants  shows  that  in  too  many  oases  the 
writers  were  allowed  to  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  study  in  high  schools  and 
academies  before  they  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  simple  elementary  branches,  which 
are  the  oomer-atone  of  a  good  education.  The  papers  of  many  were  very  faulty  in 
respect  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  the  constmction  of  sentences,  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  spelling. 

*^I  have  present^  this  topic  thus  prominently,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  I  wonld  make,  that  a  more  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  studies  shonldbe  required  as  indispensably  necessary  for  admission  to  our 
normal  schools  than  has  heretofore  been.  lam  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  too^  that  it 
wonld  be  wiser  to  add  a  year  to  the  minimum  age  requin»d  for  admission,  at  least  for 
ladies,  and  not  admit  any  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  With  a  higher  standard  of 
scholarship  for  admission,  and  with  greater  maturity,  physical  and.  mentid,  of  those 
admitted,  i  think  we  should  secure  a  superior  class  of  teachers  for  graduation,,  and 
thos  elevate  the  character  of  our  normal  schools. 

TRAIMINO  OV  TBAGHXRS. 

''While  the  normal  schools  are  performing  a  most  valuable  service  in  raising  the 
standard  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole  commonwealth,  their  capacity  to  educate 
trained  teachers  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  such  teachers.  Some 
other  system  must  be  devised. 

''Two  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  contemplates  the  establishment  of  several 
normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  three  or  six  months,  devoted  to  a  strictly  professional 
course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  organiziuff.  governing,  and  instructing  schools.  From 
four  to  six  hundred  teachers  could  be  trained  yearly  in  each  of  these,  at  an  expens(<not 
much  greater  than  is  now  required  at  the  normal  schools,  and  they  would  be  much 
better  fitted  for  their  work  tban  is  the  present  large  number  of  teachers  who  lack 
special  training.  This  plan  has  been  fully  elaborated  b^  one  of  the  best  educators  in 
onr  country,  and  his  recommendation  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

"  There  are  some  decided  advantages  in  introducing  normal  instruction  into  the  high 
schools  and  academies.  These  schools  are  in  su(!cessfal  operation  in  locations  wliere 
tbe  pupiU  live  and  the  teachers  are  needed.  No  additional  expense  would  be  required 
lor  the  c-onstmction  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  a  department  for  this  branch  > 
of  education  can  be  as  well  maintained  there  as  in  separate  schools.  Several  cities 
and  towns  have  established  training  schools,  auxiliary  to  tbe  high  schools,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  of  the  academies  would  employ  competent  instructors  and  establish 
such  a  course,  provided  reasonable  encouragement  should  be  proffered  by  the  com- 
monwealth." 

TEACHING    OF    DRAWING. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  every  one  who  can 
learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw,  and  that  drawing  is  simpler  in  its  elements  and  more 
easily  acquired  than  writing.  Special  instructors  are  no  more  required  ibr  drawing 
than  for  writing  or  arithmetic.  Teachers  must  learn  and  teach  elementary  drawing  as 
they  learn  and  teach  other  branches. 

In  order  to  obtam  the  advantages  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  whom  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had  committed  the  snbjfct  of  art  edu- 
cation, early  in  the  year  opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  England,  with,  the 
oljjeet  of  procuring  a  gentleman  having  the  requisite  qualifioations  to  organize  classes 
and  conduct  the  department  of  drawing  in  tl)e  Boston  schools,  on  the  same  general 
plan  that  music  is  so  successfully  taught  in  them.  The  correspondence  resulted  in  an 
mvitation  to  Walter  Smithy  esq.,  the  head-master  of  the  school  of  art  in  Leeds,  to  accept 
the  position.  Before  deciding  the  question  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Smith  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  after  a  fnll  conference  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  board,  the  latter 
were  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  procuring  the  services  of  Mr.  Smith  for  the  com- 
■lonwealth,  for  such  portion  of  his  time  as  should  be  aereed  upon  with  the  Boston 
committee.  Returning  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  was  authorized  to  expend  $500,  appropri- 
ated by  the  board  from  the  income  of  the  Todd  fund,  in  procuring  such  models  of  art, 
drawings,  casts,  &o^  as  wonld  be  needed.  Having  procured  by  purchase,  and  by  the 
gift  of  generous  friends  of  art  culture  iu  England,  a  valuable  collection  of  models,  &c., 
11 
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suited  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Massachusetts  early  in  the  autumn  and 
commenced  his  work. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  Mr.  Smith  is  head-master  and  professor  of  art  education  in  the 
normal  art  school,  and  director  of  the  night  classes  for  drawing,  established  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1870.  The  course  of  instruction,  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith  for 
these  free  evening  classes,  comprises  what  is  usually  included  under  the  term  "  mechan- 
ical or  industrial  drawing.''  By  the  State  Mr.  Smith  is  employed  as  *^  professional 
adviser  and  lecturer  in  the  matter  of  art  education."  In  this  capacity  he  has  given 
lectures  and  teaching  exercises  iu  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  has  visited  and  given 
instruction  in  those  cities  and  towns  required  to  maintain  adult  classes  in  mechanical 
drawing.  The  lectures  have  been  everywhere  received  with  marked  approbation. 
Ne^  interest  is  awakened,  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes  wherever  they  are 
established.  Flourishing  classes  have  been  formed  iu  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns 
and  cities  required  by  law  to  maintain  them. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more  imme- 
diate calls  of  the  towns,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools,  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them, 
to  the  end  that  competent  teachers  may,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  prepared  both  for 
the  public  schools  and  for  special  classes. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  greatly  aided  in  his  lectures  and  teaching  by  the  collection  of 
models  before  named^  wnich  comprises  models,  casts,  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  art  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  set  of  the  works  of  students  in  those  schools, 
illustrating  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  stages  of  art  study.  These  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  who  attends  to  their  transportation  and  arrange- 
ment, and  who  is  also  a  competent  teacher  of  drawing,  and  does  good  service  in  sup- 
jdementing  the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith.  This  collection  of  models  is  to  be  deposited  at 
the  State-house  in  Boston.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  any  city  or  town  engaged 
in  forming  free  evening  classes,  and  the  director  of  art  education  will,  on  request, 
attend  personally  any  conference  of  the  school  committee  iu  the  locality,  and  give,  if 
desired,  a  public  address  on  the  subject. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  October  last, 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  address  on  ''Art  education  and 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools."  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teachers  from  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  November.  It  has  alsa  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  board,  and  with  it  two  valuable  papers  by  Professor 
Thompson. 

In  the  address,  Mr.  Smith  makes  this  declaration,  which  proves  him  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  work  intrusted  to  him  :  ''Though  acquainted  with  the  national 
system  of  my  own  couutr}',  and  of  other  European  states,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor 
do  I  wholly  approve  of,  any  of  tbem,  but  I  believe  in  tbe  construction  of  a  system  iu  a 
country  where  the  subject  is  new.  We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all  the  old  methods 
to  the  i*equiremeuts  of  this  country,  and  omit  all  the  haSi  parts."  He  also  says:  "  While 
England  is  appropriating  all  tbe  features  of  tbe  Massachusetts  system  of  general  edu- 
cation that  are  worth  anything,  in  Mr.  Forster's  scheme,  we  are  borrowing  from  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  experience 
in  technical  education,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  upon  a  better  general  basis  we 
shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstructure,  so  soon  as  the  development  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  for  its  accomplishment." 

SPECIAL  NOBMAL  DBA WDs^G -CLASSES. 

The  chief  obstacle^in  the  way  of  teaching  drawing  at  present  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  competent  teachers.  So  fast  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  law:  should  not  be  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  towns 
having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants.  Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  iu  the 
teachers'  institutes.  Still  more,  however,  might  be  expected  from  special  normal 
classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points,  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  wduld  best  nc- 
comoiodate  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity.  A  special  appi*opriation,  to  be  used  by  the 
board  in  maintaining  such  classes  to  a  limited  extent,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

The  secretary  takes  pleasure-  in  pointing  to  an  experiment  in  proof  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July,  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of  twenty-three 
was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcest«r  Free  Institute,  and  taught  by  the  professors 
of  the  institute,  for  three  weeks,  two  lessons  each  day.  The  pupils  paid  a  fee  of  $10 
each  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  rooms  being  granted  by  the  trustees  free  of  charge. 
Professor  Thompson,  of  the 'Worcester  Free  Institute,  says  of  this  experiment:  '*Tno 
class  was  not  as  lai^e  as. it  would  have  been  at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of 
the  (scbool)  year,  in  hot. weather,  when  most  peoxile  rest  or  travel.  That  the  class 
was  as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  iL"  Digitized  by  VjOOQL 
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TBCHiaCAL  BDUCATIOK. 

A  lesolntion  ''relating  to  technical  iDstraetion  in  schools"  was  passed  by  the  last 
ffcneral  court,  by  which  the  board  of  edncation  was  directed  to  report  ^'a  feasible  plan 
Syr  ffivioff  in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  this  commonwealth 
additional  instmction,  especially  adapted  to  yonng  persons  who  are  acqniriug  practical 
skill  in  mechanical  or  technical  arts,  or  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits."  The  State 
has  generously  endowed  the  institute  of  technology  in  Boston  and  the  museum  of 
zoology  in  Cambridge;  but  though  these  two  institutions  and  the  scientific  school  iu 
the  latter  place  afford  great  advantages  to  those  who  intend  following  the  higher 
walks  of  indostrial  pursuits,  they  do  not  give  the  practical  instruction  required  to  fit 
the  mechanic  for  his  daily  work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  tlie 
technical  education  of  mechanics  that  the  college  does  to  the  high  school ;  each  is 
iDdispensable  in  its  place,  bat  neither  fulfills  the  functions  of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  the  State  where  a  technical  education  in  mechanics  combined 
with  practice  can  be  obtained  is  the  Worceett^r  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  in  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  is  a  model  institution,  which 
has  no  superior  in  thisoountry.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces  professors  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics  and  physics,  drawing,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  French  and 
German.  There  are  89  pupils,  mostly  irom  Worcester  Connty.  There  are  also  20  free 
State  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  from  other  counties  than  Worcester,  to  be 
selected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  valne  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  are  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated in  this  country.  One  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject 
•ays  that  '^  provision  for  the  prompt,  speedy,  and  ample,  or  the  better  education  of  the 
mannlactiunng  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  only  an  investment 

Sromising  a  vast  pecuniary  return,  but  is  to-day  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the 
tate."    Foar-fiftns  of  all  the  industry  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon» occupations  for 
which  the  training  of  these  schools  would  be  a  preparation. 

In  this  branch  of  edncation,  as  in  many  others,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Bel^um  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the  one 
haodred  departments,  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  they  excelled  in  only  one- 
tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years,  artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  chemists,  trained 
in  technical  schools,  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  their  skill 
and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  continent  the  supremacy  England  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jnrors  at  the  Exposition,  at  once  estab- 
hshed  technical  schools  in  many  of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined  that  here- 
after her  citizens  shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  continental  Europe. 

Theqnestion  for  Massachusette  to  consider  is,  what  position  she  will  take,  in  the 
strife  mr  the  world's  prizes.  The  broader  development  which  our  free  institutions 
pve  to  the  individual  man  enables  him  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work ;  and 
if  we  only  furnish  a  better  technical  education  than  is  given  abroad,  we  can  contend 
on  an  eqnal  footing,  and  compete  successfully  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

While  the  board  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  advisable  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  the  common  schools,  other  than  drawing,  they  would  suggest  that  the  State  author- 
ize all  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  over  to  establish  free  tech- 
nical schools  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  comipon-to  the  leading 
industries  of  the  entire  Stat«  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  education. 

BOSTON. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  EXPENDITUltES. 

The  school  accommodations  of  this  city  comprise  105  school-houses,  most  of  which 
are  substantial  and  commodious  edifices,  with  all  the  mo<lern  improvements  in  school 
arcbitectnre.  The  whole  number  of  sittings  is  44,19*2 ;  and  1,000  teachers  are  employed, 
at  the  annn^  expense  for  salaries  of  more  than  $800,000.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  school-houses  and  lots,  exceeds  91,000,000. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  property  amounts  to  $5,891,747.15.  Concerning  this 
statement,  the  superintendent  remarks:  "It  is  evident  there  has  been  no  lack  of  means 
in  this  city  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  schools.  Cheap  schools  are 
usoallv  poor  schools.  The  great  cost  of  our  schools  is  not  pi'oof  positive  that  they  are 
good,  but  the  liberal  scale  on  which  they  are  conducted  affords  the  best  presumptive 
evidence  in  their  favor,  for  an  intelligent  community  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  so 
high  a  price  for  a  poor  article." 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  snperintendent  says:  "Two  things  are  necessary  to  mate  the  education  of  the 
people  complete—good  schools  and  good  attendance.    Neither  will  suffice  without  the 
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other.  To  secure  both  is  the  problem  of  education.''  The  whole  namber  of  popils 
beloDgiDC  to  public  and  private  schools  is  46,813,  a  number  lan^r  by  nearly  1,000  than 
that  of  the  children  in  the  citv  of  school  age :  but  this  number  includes  about  4,343 
over  15  years  of  ace,  which,  taken  from  the  wnole  number,  leaves  the  number  under 
15  belonging  to  the  schools,  42,470.  This  number  deducted  from  45,970,  the  whole 
number  of  the  school  population,  leaves  3,500  still  to  be  accounted  for.  The  whole 
number  of  children  5  years  of  age  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  between  5  and  15, 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  25  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  age  do  not  attend  school 
at  all.  Add  to  this  the  large  number  who  leave  school  at  from  12  to  14,  (half  the  num- 
ber certainly  of  pupils  of  tnat  age,)  and  it  leaves  lees  than  500  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  in  the  city.  It  appears,  then,  from  this  statement,  that  the  number  ofpupils 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  in  public  and  private  schools,  is  92  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  city;  that  of  the  7  per  cent,  not  attending  school,  six-sevenths  are 
pretty  well  accounted  for,  making  99  per  cent,  in  school  or  accounted  for,  while  1  per 
cent,  only  remains  unaccounted  ror. 

In  this  connection  the  superintendent  says:  **Durine  the  past  ten  years,  I  do  oot 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  resided  in  the  city  until  the 
age  of  14  without  learning  to  read  and  write."  He  is  also  convinced  that  '*  among  the 
forces  to  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  general  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  is  the  most  important." 


OLASSIFICATIOK. 

As  an  element  in  determining  the  success  of  the  school  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  not  only  how  many  children  are  in  school,  but  also  to  what  gndes  and  classes 
they  belonff.  Taking  the  average  whole  number  belonging  to  the  £ky-Achools  (36,560) 
during  the  lialf  year  ended  January  31, 1872,  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  percentage 
belonging  to  each  grade  is  as  follows : 


Classes. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1872. 

1862. 

High  schools. ...........«•.••.•.....••.......... 

1,723 
19,605 
15,232 

4.7 
63.6 
41.6 

2.9 

Grammar  schools. .-.- 

47.4 

Primary  schools 

49.6 

This  table  shows  a  very  considerable  gain  in  the  percentage  of  the  upper  grades. 
For  every  1,000  pupils  in  all  the  day-schools  there  are  47  in  the  high  schools,  or  a  little 
less  than  5  per  cent.;  but  this  is  not  the  true  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  tbat  enter  the  high 
Hchool.  To  get  this,  the  time  in  the  high  schools  as  compared  with  the  time  in  the  lower 
(ichools  should  come  into  the  calculation.  The  number  that  entered  the  high  schools 
this  year  was  19  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  entered  the  grammar  schools  from  the 
primary.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  high  schools  for  the  half 
year  ended  January  31, 1872 : 


^ 

% 

Latin 

11 

17 

93 

6 

5 

S23 
541 
6S9 
S06 
133 

30.1 

Eneliahhigh 

3Ld 

i  riris'  highland  normal 

39 

HishlanHs  hlch 

34  3 

Dorchester  hiirh 

36l4 

TOtalffr. .                T       ......                 ,        r       .       .                

G3 

1,723 
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CloBtiJicaiiUm  of  high  tehoolsfor  ike  half  year  ended  January  31, 1872. 


EncUsh  high  . . 
Gins'  high  and 
Kosbury  high  . . 
Uoreheatar  high . 


83 

104 

117 

41 

46 


87 
170 
181 
65 
37 


33 

835 

846 

78 

47 


85 


11 


Total 

Perccntagw. 


331 


480 


639 


85 


99 


4.9 


19.8 


88.7 


3&3 


1.4 


5.9 


daeHfication  of  grammar  sckooU  for  the  ha\f  year  ended  January  31, 1872. 


Claflses. 


Namber. 


Per 
cent. 


Finf.  cIabs,  (highest) 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Fifth  class 

Sixth  class 


1,448 
2,349 
2,996 
3,273 
4,491 
5,075 


7 
12 
15 
17 
23 
26 


CkuaiJioaHon  of  primary  eckools  for  the  half  year  ended  January  31, 1872. 


Classes. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

1872. 

1863. 

FlTiit  clam,  (highest) ^ .     . . 

2,466 
2,723 
2,301 
2,363 
2, -361 
3,125 

16 
18 
15 
16 
15 
20 

15 

Second  claias  -7-....'. 1 1.. 

14 

Third  class 

14 

Foorth  class 

15 

Fifth  class 

17 

Sixth  class 

25 

The  relative  gain  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools  dnrins  the  past  years 
has  heen  very  gratifylDg.  In  1863  the  first  class  was  only  three-fifths  of  the  sixth 
class;  now  it  is  four-fifths.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  the  graded  system  of  primary 
schools  the  sixth  class  mast  always  be  quite  dis'iroportionate  in  number  to  the  other 
chMses.  Experience  has  disproved  this  assertion.  The  aggregate  percentage  of  the 
three  upper  chisses  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  lower  classes.  This 
is  a  most  satisfactory  showing.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the 
primary  schools  is  45.6;  in  the  grammar  schools  it  is  46.3. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  school  bo%rd  established  a  normal  school  for  the  professional 
trainini^  of  female  teachers.  This  institution  was  not  merely  a  normal  school  in  name; 
it  was  one  in  reality.  It  did  not  aim  or  pretend  to  be  anything  else,  and  it  com- 
menced its  career  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  But  before  it  had 
been  in  operation  three  years,  the  public  sentiment  demanded  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls  who  were  not  intending  to  become  teacher^.  This  demand  was  met 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  normal  school  go  as  to  make  it  a  high  school  for  girls 
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as  well.  True,  it  bas  never  entii^Iy  lost  its  normal  cbaracteristics,  bat  it  bas  been 
njore  of  a  bigb  tban  a  normal  school.  *  It  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  city,  es- 
pecially since  the  establishment  of  the  training  department  eight  years  ago. 

But  the  superintendent  believes  that  far  better  results  would  have  oeen  accom- 
plished by  two  separate  organizations  as  a  temporary  expedients  It  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  But  the  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  the  l)oard  has  just  now,  after  long 
deliberation,  votiad  to  have  a  separate  high-school  training  of  female  teachers,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  vexed  question  is  at  length  settled.  The  normal  school 
should  have,  as  an  indispensable  pai*t  of  its  organization,  a  model  and  practicing 
school  connected  with  it,  embracing  all  the  classes  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schodi 
grades, 

TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  thinks  that  better  regulations  are  needed  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  ^'  In  this  respect,  instead  of  making  progress,  we  have  lost 
ground.  Latterly,  teachers  have  in  most  cases  been  appointed  without  any  examiua- 
tioui  I  am  fuUy' persuaded  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand  a  reform  in 
this  respect.  Why  should  we  not  grant  certificates  of  qualification  of  diiferent 
grades  t  Why  should  teachers  receive  the  maximum  salary  before  they  have  received 
a  first-class  certificate  t  The  present  practice  of  ignoring  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates is  not  giving  us  the  best  teachers  we  might  get  for  the  salaries  paid.  What  is 
needed,  especially,  is  a  fair  chance  for  competition. 

**  In  selecting  teachers,  the  choice  should  not  be  between  tact  and  scholarship.  All 
candidates  should  be  excluded  who  have  not  very  good  scholarship,  and  from  the 
good  scholars,  those  should  be  selected  who  show  the  most  tact.  Teachers  who  are 
not  good  scholars  do  not  wear  well,  become  more  and  more  mechanical,  and  if  they  re- 
main long  in  the  service,  become  incorrigible  routinists. 

'*It  is  equally  desirable  to  have  men  of  good  education  to  fill  the  office  of  master; 
and  as  nearly  all  masters  must  come  from  the  ranks  of  sub-maAters  and  ushers,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  these  should  be  good  scholars. 

DR,  LEIGH'S  METHOD. 

"The  lust  report  stated  that  this  method  was  in  successful  use  in  the  primary 
schools  of  eleven  districts.  During  the  last  year  it  has  been  introduced  into  some 
other  districts.  Its  success,  wherever  it  has  been  used,  has  been  so  decided,  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  districts. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

"  For  ten  years,  ending  1851,  the  average  rates  of  the  school  expenses,  as  compared 
with  the  total  city  tax,  were  $^.6,  while  for  the  last  ten  years  the  rates  averaged  only 
16.6.  So  that  if  the  school  expenses  should  be  increased  50  per  cent,  and  more,  we 
should  only  stand  relatively  where  we  stood  20  or  25  years  ago."  This  statement  is 
not  made  as  a  reason  for  any  special  increase  of  outlay  for  schools,  but  as  an  answer 
to  charges  frequently  made  against  the  management  of  the  school  committee  with 
reference  to  economy  in  financial  matters. 

WOBURN. 

SCHOOL  BUILDIKGS. 

Wobum,  with  a  school  pppulation  of  only  1,875,  owns  14  school-houses,  and  in  this 
particular  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  number  of  cities  of  whose  limited  school 
accommodations  complaint  is  justly  made. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  year  ended  March  1, 1872,  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  schools  gen- 
erally display  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  high  school  is  in  advance  of  most 
of  its  class.  Its  condition  is  so  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  notice  by  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.  More 
than  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  town  attend  the  high  school.  Six  per  cent,  is  a 
fair  average  for  most  other  towns.  Twenty  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  training  school  fully  supplies  the  place  of  a  normal  school.  The  success  and 
popularity  or  its  graduates  in  other  towns  are  sufficient  proofii  of  its  efficiency.  At 
present  but  one  graduate  is  unemployed. 
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CHANGS  IN  COURSE  OF  8TUBT. 

Tbo  gramin&r-flcbool  coane  has  been  extended  from  three  to  four  years.  This  will 
afford  pupils  a  better  opportunity  for  preparing  for  the  high  school,  and  will  adapt 
the  course  to  the  needs  of  that  large  class  of  pnpils  whose  education  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  grammar  schooL 

DRAWING. 

By  Tote  of  the  board,  drawing  is  to  become  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  every 
school.  It  has  already  been  taught  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  during  the  past  term, 
with  good  success. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  very  few  schools  are  so  few  text-books  required  as  in  those  of  Wolram.  No  text- 
book in  written  arithmetic  even  has  been  in  use — a  custom  nowhere  else  in  practice— 
bat  instruction  has  been  given  entirely  by  means  of  the  blackboard. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

SALARIES. 

This  is  a  subject  deserving  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  strife  now  taking  place 
throughout  the  country,  to  improve  and  perfect  the  public  schools,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  teachers.  School-teaching  has  become  more  of  a  pro-  - 
fession,  requiring  talent,  study,  and  preparation,  and  less  of  a  temporary  employment. . 
Kilucation  is  now  regarded  as  the  true  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and  the  best  and 
strongest  intellects  are  sought  to  improve  the  character  of  our  pablic  schools,  and,  in 
proportion  as  we  invest  in  intellectual  capital,  must  we  increase  compensation,  or  it 
soon  seeks  other  channels  for  better  remuneration.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  place  our 
most  sacred  interests  in  the  care  of  second  or  third  rate  teachers,  we  must  employ  the 
best  talent,  and  pay  for  it. 

SCHOOLS  AT  INDIAN  ORCHARD. 

The  half-time  school  at  the  Orchard  was  suspended  during  the  summer  t-erm,  but 
was  opened  again  in  September.  It  numbers  about  thirty  pupils,  who  are  in  school 
three  lionrs  each  afternoon  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The  progress  of  many  of  them 
is  very  rapid.  If  the  population  of  the  village  were  sufficient  to  furnish  another  school 
of  equal  size  for  a  forenoon  session,  it  would,  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  such 
a  scbooL  An  evening  school,  held  at  Indian  Orchard  during  the  winter,  numbers 
about  eighty  pnpils,  and  is  open  three  evenings  a  week.  The  expense  of  this  school' is 
considerable,  as  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  teacher  out  from  town,  but  it  is  of  great. 
adyaatage  to  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  of  whom  it  is  largely  composed. 

INDU8TRL\L  OR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  school  for  "industrial  or  mechanical  drawing"  commenced  in  December,  1870, 
and  continued  fifteen  weeks.  The  number  attending  was  104,  of  whom  '37  were  under 
dO  years  of  age,  and  10  over  40.  The  school  was  an  experiment,  and  a  successful  one. 
A  room  capable  of  accommodating  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  has  been  permanently 
rente<l  and  thoroughly  furnished,  and  this  year  the  school  was  opened  the  middle  of 
November.  It  will  hereafter  be  opened  the  first  of  October.  The  number  this  year  is 
over  140.  The  school  is  so  arranged  thAt  an  advanced  class  has  two  lessons  a  week, 
andf  as  vacancies  occur  in  it,  promotions  are  made,  and  new  members  are  admitted 
to  the  lower  classes  once  a  month.  This  school  is  no  longer  an  experimeut ;  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  provided  it  is  manifest ;  the  appreciation  of  those  who  enjoy  its 
Wnefits  is  outspoken,  and  the  remark  is  added,  "  We  wish  it  had  been  done  before  we 
were  so  old." 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Free-hand  drawing  has  now  been  taught  rather  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  ''  I  am. 
more  and  more  convinced  of  its  utility  and  practicability  in  our  common  schools.'' 

WORCESTER. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  necessity  fbr  increased  school  accommodations  is  serionsl v  felt.  Even  with  the  ■ 
relief  afforded  by  the  occupation  of  the  high-school  building,  the  other  school-houses. 
will  be  insufficient  suitably  to  accommodate  the  present  numbers.    Some  of  the  rooma» 
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now  occapied  for  school  purposes  are  prononnced  by  pbyslclaDS  to  bo  nnsnitable  and 
iiuhealthy.  Many  rooms  are  greatly  overcrowded,  and  the  numbers  requiring  school 
accommodations  are  steadily  increasing.  Sixteen  bouses  have  been  built  and  occupied 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  need  for  further  room  becomes  daily  more 
apparent.  The  board  has  been  criticised  for  opening  schools  in  new  houses  too  soon, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  them  thoroughly  completed  in  every  part  before  they  are  used ; 
but  639  pupils,  the  increase'  last  year,  must  have  room.  Five  or  six  hundred  additional 
pupils  are  as  sure  to  come  this  year  as  the  flood-tide.  While  the  city  grows  she  must 
build. 

GRADING  SCHOOLS. 

That  our  system  of  grading  the  schools  was  not  perfect  is  seen  ftom  the  attempts  to 
improve  it.  The  single-class  plan  encounters  the  difficulty  that  pupils  who  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  have  not  all  the  same  aitainnieuts,  nor  the  same  capacity.  Some 
are  capable  of  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  majority ;  others  not  so  fast ;  others 
are  irregular  in  attendance,  and,  from  this  and  other  causes,  fall  behind.  To  the  plan 
of  two  or  three  grades  in  the  same  room,  under  one  teacher^  there  ai-e  serious  objec- 
tions, not  the  least  being  its  effect  upon  the  teacher,  who  can  not  resist  the  inclination 
to  spend  the  most  effort  upon  the  best  pupils,  who  really  need  it  least.  Careful  ob- 
servers have  noticed  in  these  schools  a  strong  tendency  to  the  "cramming^'  process, 
which  is  the  great  evil  of  our  school  system. 

To  find  a  perfect  remedy  is  not  easy.  In  seeking  to  improve  the  wganization  of  the 
schools  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  them  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  end  is 
discipline,  development,  mental  growth,  and  culture,  and  can  not  ue  reached  by  any 
mere  system,  however  perfect.  It  may  even  be  retarded  by  too  rapid  progress.  No 
amount  of  stretching  will  produce  healthy  growth  in  a  twig.  The  gradation  of  schools 
is  only  an  aid. 

Nor  should  a  system  be  constmcted  in  the  interest  of  scholars  irregular  and  fre- 
quently absent.  Their  number  ought  to  be  reduced  by  a  law  which  will  express  the 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject;  and  for  the  unavoidable  oases,  provision  might  be 
•made  by  a  special  school. 

TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  observations  upon  the  reformatory  character  of  this  school  and  its  reflex  influ- 
ence upon  boys  inclined  to  truancy  are  confirmed  by  yearly  experience.  A  systein  of 
rewards  for  meritorious  conduct,  by  which  a  boy  is  able  to  reduce  his  sent'Onee,  has 
been  put  in  practice  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  best  results.  One  boy  has  been  par- 
doned as  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

By  the  influence  of  this  school,  and  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  ungraded  school, 
which  is  for  one  class  of  pupils  antecedent  to  this,  the  discipline  of  all  the  public  schools, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  greatly  benefited.  There  are  recoixis  years  back  of  wild  insubor- 
dination and  resistance  to  teachers.  Scarcely  a  complaint  of  this  kind  has  been  mado 
for  a  year.  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  school  eoni- 
mittee,  the  city  government,  the  police,  and  the  court,  and,  better  still,  of  the  public 
sentiment,  will  sustain  the  teachers  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  all  needed  authority. 
Hence,  that  authority  is  rarely  questioned. 

But  there  is  an  evil  growing  more  insidious,  and,  if  unchecked,  more  dangerouA, 
Truants  may  be  cared  for;  unruly  pupils  may  be  subdued.  The  children  most  sinned 
against,  and  therefore  most  to  be  feared  hereafter,  are  such  as  are  not  sent  to  scho«>l  at 
all.  To  look  after  these  and  their  more  guilty  parents  and  employers,  and  attend  to 
the  truants  also,  is  more  work  than  a  single  olioer  can  perform. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  truant  officer  has  attended  to  2,400 
•cases  of  reported  truancy.  He  has  returned  to  school  1,S^  pupils.  Forty-five  persist'- 
-ent  truants  have  been  arrested  and  brought  before  the  municipal  courts.  Twenty-two 
have  been  sentenced  to  the  truant  school.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
.|2,045.&0. 

MANUFACTURRRS  AND  EMFLOYKRS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  schools  in  October,  many  children  were  discovered 
who  were  detained  from  school  and  employed  contrary  to  law.  The  co-operation  of 
manufacturers  and  others  was  sought  in  enforcing  the  law,  by  means  of  a  circular  a4l- 
'dressed  to  all  who  were  known  to  employ  children..  In  almost  every  instance  they  re- 
sponded cheerfully  and  without  delay.  About  100  children  were  forthwith  sent  to 
school  in  consequence  of  this  circular,  and  the  number  now  ix^aches  150.  Many  of 
these  desired  of  the  superintendent  permission  to  work  till  spring  and  then  attend 
school;  but  there  seemed- to- be. no  Authority  for  thus  setting  aside  a  S^te  law. 
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OOMPUUBORT  XDUCATION. 

There  are  many  pareons  evon  in  the  city  of  Worcester  who  look  upon  the  enforce- 
meut  of  the  law  compelling  the  edncation  of  children  as  an  infringeraent  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  parents.  While  most  will  admit  that  children  should  be  edncated,  yet 
they  are  entirely  opposed  to  having  a  tiiiant  o£Bcer  to  execute  the  law.  '*They  are  iu 
favor  of  the  law  on  general  principles,  but  are  opposed  to  its  execution.''  The  idea  of 
compelling  a  child  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  is,  to  their  minds,  tyrannical.  They  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  country  swoims  with  vast  hordes  of  children,  heirs  of 
penury,  ignorance,  and  crime,  whose  parents  refuse  to  give  them  a  chance  of  educa- 
tion which  the  public  schools  offer,  hut  who,  nevertbelcAs,  in  a  few  years  demand  and 
obtain  as  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  the  oldest  and  wisest  men  among  us. 

The  State,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  demand  of  every  person  claiming  the  right  of 
eitizenship  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  duties;  and  as  this  knowledge  must 
eome  from  the  volition  of  the  parent  and  not  of  the  child,  the  State  should  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  child  from  the  parent.    As  for  the  child,  his  whole  training  has  been  com- 

enlsory.  He  came  into  the  world  without  his  choice ;  his  parents  have  forced  npon 
im  starvation,  vice,  and  misery.  The  State  power,  with  its  mysterious  machinery  of 
law  and  punishments,  stands  ready  to  grind  him  to  pieces  if  he  infringe  on  them. 
All  along  it  is  compulsion.  Yet  it  is  tyranny  to  use  compulsory  measures  by  which  he 
shall  be  made  able,  at  least,  to  read  the  laws  which  at  the  penalty  of  his  life  he  must 
obey. 

The  question  is  one  which  now  touches  nearly  our  national  life.  This  country  is  the 
receptacle  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded  from  every  land.  It  is  for  ns  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  for  their  children  the  help  the  State  offers, 
to  lift  them  to  the  level  of  mtelligent  beings,  or  be  suffered  to  leave,  like  breeding  bor- 
Daeles,  a  weight  and  a  mass  of  corruption  upon  us  which  may  sink  us  at  last. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Two  new  evening  schools  have  been  organized  this  year.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  these  schools  and  the  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  majority 
of  pupils  need  instruction  iu  the  most  elementary  studies.  Many  are  children  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old,  who  work  by  day.  These  schools  must  soon  receive  much  greater 
attention.  Stricter  laws  for  school  attendance  will  soon  be  enacted.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  evening  schools  and  hali-time  schools  will  become  prominent.  A  bett.er  classi- 
fication and  more  teachers  are  necessary  for  the  highest  success  of  these  schools. 

FREE  EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  AMD  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

This  school  was  the  first  established  under  the  law  authorizing  such  schools.  It 
opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  both  because  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  located  here,  furnished  able  instructors,  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  rooms 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  also  because  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  cit- 
izens, workmen  and  others,  appreciated  such  a  school.  It  was  therefore  a  model  which 
other  cities  copied  largely.  The  nnmber  of  persons  who  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  was  254,  of  whom  201  were  males  and  53  females.  There  ages  were:  76 
from  15  to  20 ;  i:)5  from  20  to  30;  36  from  30  to  40;  6  from  40  to  60;  and  1  over  60.  Of 
machinists  there  were  46;  carpenters  33 ;  teachers  33;  and  the  balance  is  distributed 
among  41  different  trades  and  professions.  Fifty-two  were  members  of  lost  yearns 
classes.  The  average  number  present  is  more  than  200.  Four  classes  were  organized ; 
one  advanced  class  in  mechanical  drawing  and  two  classes  of  beginners.  These  classes 
were  visited  in  December  by  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  art  director  for  the  State.  He  com- 
mended the  interest  and  progress  of  the  class,  and  spoke  of  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  in  this  school  and  others  in  the  State,  to  take  place  at  some  central  point  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  He  also  addressed  the  whole  body  of  teachers  assembled  for  the 
purpose,  and  imparted  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  interest  to  this  study. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  bestowed  npon  drawing  has  brought  to  light  many  pupils  who  have 
decided  talent  in  this  direction,  and  all  have  made  commendable  progretui. 

TEACHERS'  DRAWING  CLASS. 

Dnring  the  summer  vacation,  applications  were  made  by  several  teachers  from  this 
city  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns  for  instmction  in  drawing.  Professor  Gladwin, 
•f  the  technical  school,  consented  to  teach  a  class,  and  notice  to  that  effect  was  given 
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throagh  the  papers.  A  Dumber  of  teachers  Joined  the  class,  which  was  maintained  at 
their  expense.  In  the  autnmn^  a  class  was  formed  of  thirty-four  teachers.  Including 
those  in  the  evening  classes,  which  still  continue,  about  half  the  whole  corps  of  teach- 
ers are  now  perfecting  themselves  to  teach  this  study  intelligently.  Mere  copying  will 
soon  be  abandoned  in  the  schools.  Each  master  has  already  been  furnished  with  a  set 
of  models  for  object-drawing,  which  will  now  become  general. 

THE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  organization,  purpose,  and  number  in  attendance,  this  school  continues  as  last 
y«ar.  **  Like  all  similar  schools,  it  has  still  to  contend  against  the  almost  uniyersal 
objection  that  yjouug  ladies  have  to  seeking  a  thorough  preparation  before  engaging 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  Too  often  they  prefer  the  crowded  ranks  of  mediocrity  and 
small  pay  to  the  almost  vacant  eminences  in  the  profession,  more  difiBcult  of  access, 
iudeed,  but  rich  in  salaries,  honor,  and  extensive  usefulness.  This  school  is  a  constant 
protest  against  the  round  of  dull  drill  and  humdrum  routine  into  which  teachers  are 
so  tempt^  to  fall,  and  against  the  idea  that  inexperience  and  incompetency  are  toler- 
able in  primary  schools.''  All  but  five  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  employed  in 
the  city. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  379,  a  larger  nnmber  than  has  ever 
before  been  enrolled.  The  gr^uating  class  was  larger  than  any  within  ten  years.  By 
the  new  arrangements  of  the  grammar  schools,  access  to  this  school  is  simple  and  easy. 
Admission  is  governed  by  the  pupil's  record  as  well  as  his  examination. 

The  new  building  for  the  high  school,  dedicated  December  30, 1871,  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  expensive  school- house  in  Massachusetts.  When  completely  furnished 
and  equipped,  it  will  cost  not  far  from  $200,000.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  fiOO 
pupils,  and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  30  feet  square.  Connected  with 
the  lecture-room  on  one  side  is  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  on  the  other  a 
chemical  laboratory,  where  30  pupils  can  work  at  one  time.  The  audience-hall  will 
seat  700  people ;  and  by  opening  the  sliding  doors  to  the  ante-rooms,  there  are  seats 
for  1,000.  A  fine-toned  bell,  costing  $1,000,  a  K>wer-clock  and  twelve  electric  clocks, 
also  costing  $1,000,  and  a  grand  piano,  valued  at  $1,200,  have  been  presented  to  the 
school.  At  the  dedication  of  the  bnildioj^,  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  ex -United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  mayor  of  Worcester,  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  others. 

TAUNTON. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  usually  satis- 
factory. Several  important  changes  have  been  made ;  the  ntost  prominent  of  which 
is  a  regular  and  uniform  series  of  promotions,  thereby  making  the  high  school  a  de- 
partment of  the  graded  system.  The  practice  of  marking  the  merits  of  daily  recita- 
tions has  been  discontinued,  and  monthly  written  examinations  substituted,  as  a  test 
of  scholarship.    This  change  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

DRAWING. 

The  introduction  of  instruction  in  and  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  regarded 
favorably  by  teachers,  children,  and  people.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  success  if  teach- 
ers can  acquire  the  attainments  requisite  for  systematic  instruction. 

The  school  of  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  was  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
has  been  found  the  most  beneficial  and  most  popular  of  any  educational  enterprise 
establibhtd  by  the  board,  excepting  only  the  regular  free  day  schools. 

EVENING  FACTORY  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  iewer  pupils  in  these  schools  than  last  year,  but  the  attendance  was  far 
more  regular,  and  the  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  good  behavior  more  satisfuctojy. 
No  corporal  punishment  was  allowed,  but  a  police  gnaid  was  stationed  near  Uie 
bchools. 
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FALL  RIVER. 

8CHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Daring  the  year  three  bnildin^  have  been  completed  and  occupied  with  schools, 
but  the  acconuuodatioDS  are  still  insufficient.  While  5,786  pupils  are  registered,  thero 
are  only  4,686  sittings.  Owing  to  this  want  of  room,  most  of  the  schools  have  been 
too  crowded  to  produce  the  best  results. 

DBAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  free  drawing  school  was  opened  in  December,  and  continued  15  weeks.  It  was 
organized  in  three  classes;  one  in  mechanical,  one  in  architectural,  and  one  iu  free- 
hand drawing.  The  school  has  been  very  successful.  The  class  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing numbered  69:  that  in  architectural  drawing  96 ;  these  classes  were  made  up  chiefly 
of  mechanics.  The  class  in  free-hand  numbered  256,  and  was  composed  largely  of 
teachers. 

FACTORY  SCHOOL. 

The  woAing  of  this  school  continues  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  system.  The 
plan  of  three  months  of  consecutive  daily  attendance  is  considered  to  work  better 
than  half-time  schools  for  six  months.  The  success  of  this  pioneer  school  is  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  owners  and  agents  of  the  mills,  who, 
though  it  may  interfere  with  their  business,  have  been  ready  to  make  the  saoridce. 

WORCXSTER  COUNTY  FRBE  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCB. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  joint  donations  of  John  Boynton,  a  tinsmith,  late 
of  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  and  Ichabod  Washburn,  a  wire  manufacturer,  late  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  thoroughly  equipped,  mainly  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester.  It  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  and  to  twenty  residents  in  the  State  outside  the  county.  The  twelve 
trustees  are  among  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the  county.  The  eight  professors 
are  all  young  men,  selected  mainly  with  reference  to  their  known  excellence  as 
teachers. 

ORIGIN. 

"  It  arose,"  says  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  "  from  the  perception  by  its  founders  of  two 
facts :  First,  that  the  occupation  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  is  hereafter  chiefly  to  be 
the  mechanic  arts ;  secondly,  that  whatever  is  to  be  the  occupation  of  this  people  must 
hereafter  chiefly  be  the  work  of  their  brains." 

RESOURCES. 

The  endowment  of  this  school,  including  grounds  and  buildings,  amounts  to  about 
1530,000.  Of  this  fund  a  ^rtion  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  shop.  Mr.  Washburn 
gave  the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  stock,  and  a  fund  of  $50,000, 
the  interest  of  which  can  be  used  for  working  capital.  The  earnings  of  the  shop, 
add<^d  to  the  income  from  its  funds,  just  equal  the  cost  of  running  it,  under  the  present 
arrangement.  It  is  found  that  the  value  to  the  shop  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  appren- 
tices is  not  quite  equal  to  the  loss  incurred  on  their  account,  so  that  the  shop  barely 
pays  its  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the  general  education  of  each  student  costs  the  in- 
stitution about  |200  a  year,  while  his  shop  training  costs  $150  a  year  in  addition. 

The  institute  occupies  two  buildines,  Boynton  Hall,  of  granite,  145  feet  by  40,  and 
the  Washburn  machme  shop,  100  by  40,  with  a  wing  60  by  40  for  boiler  and  engine 
rooms.  These  buildings  are  fully  eqnippied,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  ample  domain  of 
about  seven  acres  of  Snd. 

GENERAL  FLAN. 

In  its  scope  and  purposes  this  school  is  essentially  like  the  technical  schools  of 
Europe,  but  gives  special  prominence  to  the  element  of  practice.  That  is,  it  proposes 
that  manual  labor  shall  accompany  brain-work,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  made  to 
be  mutually  helpful.  For  example,  the  mechanic  shall  learn  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  in  the  school-room,  and  shall  also  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  the  construction 
and  management  of  machinery  in  the  shop.  The  civil  engineer  shall  in  the  same  way 
carry  into  the  field  whatever  knowledge  of  topography,  road-building,  and  hridge- 
bailding  he  has  acquired  in  school.    Further,  the  art  element  in  tecMical  training  is 
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mado  prominent.  All  students  draw  at  least  eight  honrs  a  week  thronghont  the  conrae. 
All  possible  knowledge  of  the  modern  langaages,  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
sciences  is  also  imparted.  The  plan  of  the  school  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Ewry 
graduate  shall  have  a  good  English  education,  and  shall  have  enough  practical 
acquaintance  with  some  form  of  applied  science  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  after 
his  graduation.  To  guard  against  lailure  from  certain  sources,  practice  is  subjected  to 
these  three  conditions :  1.  That  it  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  every  week's  work. 
2.  That  it  shall  be  judiciousljr  distributed.  3.  That  the  student  shall  not  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  it. 

PLAN  OP  OR6AXIZATIOK  A2?t)  INSTRUCTIOBr. 

The  terms  and  time  of  admission  are  identical  with  those  of  kindred  institutions. 
Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice.  The  first  two  methods  are 
identical  for  lul  the  students,  and  present  no  novelty.  The  practice  differs  widely, 
according  to  the  departmoBt  chosen  uy  each  student,  but  is  strictly  adapted  to  pr^are 
the  student  for  professional  life.  It  occupies  ton  hours  each  week,  and  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  July. 

The  practice  of  the  mechanics  presents  the  only  difficulty.  It  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  manner:  In  February  of  each  year  an  apprentice  class  is  received,  on  pre* 
otsely  the  same  terms  as  those  in  September.  These  studento  spend  their  whole  time, 
ton  hours  a  day,  in  the  shop,  except  ton  hours  a  week,  which  are  devoted  to  free-hand 
drawing.  They  entor  the  regular  junior  class  in  September  without  further  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  expectod  to  oe  as  good  Journeymen  as  the  boys 
who  have  spent  the  whole  time  in  other  shops,  with  the  immense  advantoge  of  educated 
faculties. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  expectation  is  based  are  these :  1.  The  development  of  the 
sense  of  form  and  proportion  in  the  drawing-room  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  traiui- 
ing  of  an  artisan.  2.  The  time  each  week  is  distributed  in  two  periods  of  four  hours 
and  one  of  two.  The  weariness  of  protracted  work  and  the  worthlessness  of  hasty 
work  are  thus  avoided.  3.  Apprentices  are  not  kept  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  shop 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  though  no  part  or  their  training  is  omitted  or  neg- 
lected. They  advance  as  fast  as  their  knowledge  warrants.  4.  Boys  whose  minds 
are  quickened  by  daily  school  drill  can  learn  more  at  any  kind  of  handicraft  in  any 
given  time  than  those  who  have  no  such  advantage.  5.  The  shop  is  organized  like 
any  shop,  and  carried  on  strictly  as  a  manufacturing  concern.  It  employs  the  best 
Journeymen,  contains  the  best  machinery,  and  is  occupied  in  doing  the  heist  of  work. 
Its  business  amounts  to  about  $12,000  aunually.  The  speed-lathe,  designed  and  bnilt 
there,  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  Baltimore  fair  of  1869,  and  both  the  engine-lathe  and 
speed-lathe  took  first  premiums  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  New  York, 
1871.  In  short,  the  stndente  receive  the  full  advantage  of  unlimited  means  in  the 
shape  of  tools,  and  instruction  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical  character. 

The  mechanics  in  the  graduating  classes  of  1871  and  1872  are  all  employed  as  Jour- 
neymen or  as  draughtsmen,  with  a  single  exception,  in  leading  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

COMMENCEliENT. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  institute  occurs  the  last  Wednesday  of  July.  Two 
full  classes  have  graduated.  Addresses  have  been  given  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trow- 
bridge, of  New  Haven,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridgn,  Hon.  G.  P.  Hoar,  M.  C,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Hon.  S.  Salisbnrv. 

Each  graduate  presents  a  thesis,  accompanied  with  drawings.  These  papers  are 
carefully  read  and  criticised  by  a  committee  invited  from  the  community.  The  names 
of  prominent  professors  and  manufacturers  appear  on  the  list  of  the  codimittees. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAHT. 

Amount  of  general  investments $1,712,464  64 

Income  from  general  investments , 123,320  33 

Amount  of  special  investments 713,246  67 

Income  from  special  investments 61,492  48 

Total  amount  of  university  funds 2,425,711  31 

NEW  PROFESSOSSBIFS. 

The  following  new  professorships  have  been  established :  A  professorship  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  a  professorship  of  modem  languages,  a  professorship  of  political  econ- 
omy, a  professorship  of  horticulture,  a  professorship  of  applied  zoology,  a  professorship 


of  topographical  engineering. 
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The  new  appointments  of  the  last  two  years  have  increased  the  number  of  the  facnlty. 
The  pteaent  number  of  professors  iu  the  different  departments  is  as  follows :  College 
premier,  35  professors ;  divinity  school,  4  professors  and 2  instructors;  law  school, 3  pro- 
fessors and  5  lecturers;  Lawrence  scientific,  15  professors  and  2  instructors ;  school  of 
mining,  10  prdTessors ;  medical  school,  23  professors  and  5  lecturers ;  dental  school,  ID 
professors  and  5  instructors ;  school  of  agriculture,  8  professors  and  6  instructors ;  Epis- 
copal theological  school,  4  professors. 

•  2n:W  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  new  scholarships  have  been  established :  In  the  law-school,  8  scholar- 
ships, of  the  yearly  value  of  $100 ;  in  the  college,  5  scholarships ;  and  in  the  university, 
the  John  Thornton  Kirklaud  fellowship,  founded  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft.  This 
important  gift  is  the  first  of  its  kind  made  to  the  university,  and  is  what  is  called  in 
England  a  traveling  fellowship.  It  is  to  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years. 
Merit  is  the  condition  of  election ;  $10,000  constitute  the  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  given  to  the  student. 

OHAKOE  IN  THB  STATUTB& 

The  only  change  in  the  statutes  during  the  year  was  the  repei^  of  the  statutes  for  the 
medical  school,  which  were  adopted  March  28, 1868.  A  clause  in  these  statutes  pro- 
vides that,  "  to  secure  a  recommendation  to  a  degree,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  at  least  five  of  the  nine  departments.''  The  re]^eal  of  this  clause 
left  the  faculty  free  to  require  of  evei]y  candidate  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
nine  departments,  which  they  immediately  did. 

CHAKGES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  jyear  1870-71  saw  great  changes  made,  or  planned  for  execution  in  1871-72,  in 
aeveral  of  the  professional  schools,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  standard  and  increasing 
tbetr  efficiency.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  divinity  school  has  been  gradually 
lowered,  and  in  1869  H  was  announced  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  would 
not  be  insisted  on  as  a  lequisite  for  admission.  *^  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  that 
year  the  school  touched  bottom.  From  there  it  took  a  fresh  start,  and  will  speedily 
resome  its  proper  position  as  regards  thoroughness  of  work." 

The  regular  period  of  residence  in  the  law  school  has  been  lengthened  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  yean.  Degrees  will  hereafter  be  conferred  only  upon  those  who  have 
remained  throueh  the  two  years'  course  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  fiistruction  is  now  given  everv  year  in  all  the  prescribed  studies  of  tlie 
two  years'  eonise.    This  is  a  change  greatly  for  the  better. 

In  the  medical  school  a  complete  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. This  system  makes  much  greater  demands  than  the  old,  both  upon  students  and 
teachers ;  and  it  throws  the  school  out  of  a  long-established  connection  with  the  other 
medical  schools  of  the  country.  The  course  of  iustruction  will  fill  three  years,  and 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  hereafter  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  medical  instruction.  The  faculty,  in  making  these,  changes, 
feel  confident  of  the  support  of  the  medical  profession,  which  has  for  a  long  time  de- 
manded some  chan^  for  the  better  in  the  established  system  of  medical  education. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  been  re-organized.  Under  the  new  organization 
the  school  offers :  1.  A  four  years'  course  in  civiland  topographical  engineering.  2.  A 
three  gears'  course  in  aractical  and  theoretical  chemistry.  3.  A  one  year's  course  in 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  intended  especially  for  teach- 
ers. 4.  Thorough  instruction  for  advanced  students  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
geology,  botany,  and  mathematics. 

The  organization  of  the  Bnssey  Institution,  begun  in  the  year  1860-70,  was  brought 
to  a  provisional  completeness  in  1870-^1.  The  regular  course  of  study  will  fill  three 
years.  The  single  object  of  the  school  is  to  promote  and  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  agricnltore  and  horticulture.  Women  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  on  hortical- 
tnre^  agricnltaral  chemistry,  and  entomology. 

LAMPS  AI>DED. 

The  principal  pnrehase  of  land  during  the  year  1870-71  was  that  of  the  "  Holmes 
estate,^  a  tract  of  S.3  acres,  which  lay  l^tween  three  parcels  of  land  already  owned  by 
tlie  nniveraity.  This  estate  was  bought  for  $55,000.  Three  small  lots  of  land,  adjoin- 
ing the  gfonnds  of  the  observatory,  &ye  been  bought  during  the  year ;  also  a  small 
piece  of  marsh,  adjoining  the  large  tract  given  to  the  university  last  year  by  Mr.  Long- 
iUlow  and  other  finencb.    The  present  territory  of  the  university  within  the  city 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

During  tho  year  a  house  has  been  bought  for  the  use  of  the  dental  school,  a  growing 
department  of  the  university,  which  had  previously  no  proper  or  permanent  habita- 
tion. Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  university  grounds,  and  exten- 
sive alterations  and  repairs  made  in  those  already  in  use. 

BEMI6SI0N  OF  FEES. 

In  March,  1871,  the  corporation  voted  to  abolish  fees  for  advanced  standing.  It  is 
no  longer  the  interest  of  the  university  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  students 
who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  any  department  of  the  •  university  in  advance  of  the 
usual  stage  of  admission. 

LIBRARY  FUND. 

The  library  funds,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  have,  largely  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  total  yearly  income,  which  must  be  used  to  increase  the  library,  is 
now  ;j^7,000.    The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  university  is  192,000. 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  iMlXHiY. 

The  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  enriched  by  his  private 
collection,  claims  to  rank  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  it«  kind.  In  the  new 
building  now  going  up,  it  is  intended,  in  the  arrangement,  to  make  the  museum  illus- 
trate the  history  of  creation,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  reveals 
that  history.  In  one  part  of  the  building  will  be  exhibited  all  the  animals  peculiar  to 
the  different  jiarts  of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  actual  association 
in  nature.  While  in  the  other  part  of  the  building  will  be  shown  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  various  combina- 
tions and  associations  in  different  continents.  Such  twofold  arrangement  of  collec- 
tions has  never  yet  been  attempted  in  any  museum,  not  even  in  the  largest ,  and  most 
prominent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  £  urope. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  following  in  regard  to  this  institution  is  gained  from  a  prospectus  issued  by  the 
college  and  various  items  \u  the  press  : 

Smith  College  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  who 
appointed  the  trustees  of  the  future  college,  defined  its  scope,  and  determined  its 
general  features. 

The  funds  of  this  college  now  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars.  As  a  site  for  the  college  buildings,  the  trustees  have  purchased  thirteen 
acres  in  the  towu  of  Northampton.  By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  not  more  than  half 
of  the  sum  can  be  absorbed  by  grounds  and  buildings.  It  is  designed  that  this 
institution  shall  be  for  women  what  Yale  and  Harvard  are  for  the  other  sex,  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  are  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  highest  institutions  in  the 
laud.  The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but  will  comprise  a  Latin  and 
Greek  course,  as  advanced  as  that  of  our  best  colleges,  and  a  scientific  course,  which 
shall  give  prominence  to  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiology.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  to  be  combined  in  the  same  curriculum.  It  is  probable  that  relatively  less 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  higher  mathematics  and  more  to  mental  science  and 
ethics.  The  central  idea  is  to  make  the  institution  a  tooman^s  college,  giving  women 
the  same  kiud  of  training  that  colleges  give  men.    Although  this  is  its  specinc  object, 
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WILLIAMS    COLLEGE. 

Prudent  Chadboame  was  inangnrated  July  29, 1872^  having  been  chosen  to  fill  tho 
place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  President  Hopkins,  who  for  36  years  has  been 
the  executive  head  of  the  college,  and  has  been  connected  with  it  for  41  years. 

President  Hopkins  delivered  iiis  farewell  address,  and  very  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  college  during  his  connection  with  it.  "Thirty-six  years  ago  its  charity 
funds  amounted  to  about  |14,000,  and  its  whole  productive  funds  did  not  exceed 
^,000.  Now  its  chanty  funds  amount  to  more  than  $70,000,  and  its  whole  productive 
funds  to  more  than  $300,000.  Then  there  were  but  3  full  professorships ;  now  thei*e 
are  9,  and  there  are  no  tutors.  To  have  professors  only  was  a  great  step,  involving 
the  essential  thing  in  a  college.  A  college  is  like  a  light-house ;  the  structure  may  be 
vast,  but  if  the  light  at  its  top  be  dim  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  college  has 
graduated  during  these  years  1,471  men,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  either  have  entered 
or  will  enter  the  eospel  ministry.  In  the  future  of  the  college,  under  the  management 
of  the  president-elect,  he  felt  perfect  confidence." 

President  Chadbourne,  in  his  inaugural  a<ldres8,  declared  that  in  his  Judgment  the 
instruction  in  Williams  College  has,  upon  the  whole,  afforded  as  true  a  type  of  high 
education  as  that  in  any  college  in  the  land.  There  would  be  no  change,  no  reform. 
The  college  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  technical  or  professional  school,  and  the 
popular  movement  by  which  colleges  are  being  transformed  into  semi-technical 
bchools  was  considered  matter  for  regret. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SKMINART. 

Toe  seminary  is  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  The  full  course  occupies 
'^three  years.  The  yearly  term  is  nine  months.  Aid  is  given  from  the  seminary  funds  to 
stndenta  who  need  it. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  proximity  of  this  institution  to  Boston  secures  great  advantages  to  students. 
Indigent  students  are  assisted  by  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

BCHdbL  OF  THEOLOGY  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  echolaatic  year  of  l^Tl-TS  dosed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  life  of 
this  institution.  It«  location  has  several  times  been  changed.  In  1869  it  was 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  during  the  last  year  has  become  a  department  of  the 
Boston  University.  The  school  oi  theology  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  remarks  that  ^*  the  past  year's  work  in  all  departments 
has  b^n  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.''  The  faculty  of  the  institute  has  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  three  new  professors. 

About  2d0  students  have  attended  the  school  of  industrial  science  during  the  year. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  cor]^ration  in  June,  1672,  it  was  voted  to  confer  hereafter  the  de- 
gree of  *^  Bachelor  of  Science"  instead  of  "  Graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology."  Also  to  establish  advanced  courses  of  study,  and  to  confer  the  degree  of 
"  Doctor  of  Science,"  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  department  of  geology,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  considerable  additions  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  studies. 
The  president  is  authorized  by  Hon.  John  Amory  Lowell  to  announce  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  establish  in  the  institute  courses  of  instruction  in  designing,  asapx)lied  to  the 
indoBtrial  arts. 

WORCESTER  ACADEMY. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  first,  a  college  preparatory  course  for  young  men ;  second, 
a  ladles'  collegiate  course ;  third,  a  commercial  course ;  fouith,  a  common-school  coui-se. 

LAWRENCE  ACADEBfY. 

This  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Twelve  scholarships  have  been  established  in 
three  colleges  by  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of  students  prepared  at  this 
academy.    The  library,  containing  2,500  volumes,  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

HIGHLAND  MIUTARY  ACADEMY. 

Vhe  full  routine  of  a  military  post  is  here  observed.  The  academy  includes  a  sclent i fio 
and  a  commercial  department.  /^  ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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MOXSON  ACADEMY. 


When  founded  this  academy  received  an  endowment  of  half  a  towmship  in  Biaine 
lauds.    It  embraces  three  departments  of  instniction. 


WILUSTON  SEMINART. 


Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  the  founder  of  this  seminary,  has  given  $250,000  to  the  insti- 
tution.   There  are  three  courses  of  study — English,  scientific,  and  classical. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1865.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  seven  years,  three  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  preparatory  and  Junior  classes.  The  last  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  rational  philosophy  and  natural  sciences. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  FEBiALE  SEMINARY. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  occupies  four  years.  A  pecul  iar  feature  of  this  institution  is 
the  domestic  department,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  school  aid  to  some  extent. 

MAPLE  WOOD  YOUNG  LADIES'  INSTITUTE. 

An  extended  course  of  instruction  in  music  is  a  feature  of  this  institution. 

OREAD  INSTITUTE. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  collegiate  department.  Special  fiEi- 
cilities  are  offered  for  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and  music. 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  was  formed  in  1848,  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Societies,  aud  located  at  Salem.  As  now  organiz«*d,  the  insti- 
tute consists  of  three  departments:  the  historical,  having  for  its  object  the  collection 
aud  preservation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  geography,  antiqui^es,  and  history  of 
Essex  County ;  the  natural  history,  for  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  produc- 
tions in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  the  county,  and  for  a  library-  ^f 
standard  works  on  the  natural  sciences ;  tbe  horticultural,  for  promoting  a  ta8t«  for 
the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  aud  also  for  collecting  works  on  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  general  library. 

The  library  contains  about  22,000  volumes,  and  also  50,000  pamphlets.  The  collec- 
tions of  the  museum  in  some  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  inferior  to  but  few 
others  in  the  country. 

The  meetings  of  the  institute  are  as  follows:  stated  quarterly  meetings,  regular 
monthly  meetings,  and  field  meetiugs  during  the  summer  months,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  These  field  meetings  are  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  institute.    Usually  six  are  held  each  season  in  different  localities  in  the 


county.  The  forenoon  is  devoted  to  rambling  in  the  woods  and  fields  or  on  the  beach 
in  quest  of  nature's  treasures,  or  visiting  some  old  historic  or  antiquarian  relic  In 
the  afternoon  the  attendants  assemble  in  some  church,  town-hall,  or  school-house  and 
discuss  the  subjects  presented  to  notice  during  the  day.  The  public  are  invited  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  on  these  occasions ;  and  these  meetings  are  popular  and 
largely  attended.  Evening  meetings  are  also  fully  attended  during  the  winter  monlhs. 
The  president  of  the  institute  is  Hon.  Henry  Wheatland. 


CLARKE  INSTITUTION    FOR    DEAF-MUTES. 

This  institution  is  specially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute 
pupils,  but  others  may  be  received.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  5  years  of  age.  The  report 
of  the  principal  states  that  the  classes  nave  made  very  satisDeietory  progress.  Many 
of  the  pupils  have  improved  greatly  in  speaking  and  in  their  use  of  lan^^^uago.  "  In 
the  matt«r  of  articulation,  Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  pursued  with  the  class  of  1871. 
With  only  such  elements  of  the  system  as  could  be  communicated  to  the  teachers  in  a 
few  houi-s,  better  results  have  been  attained  in  three  months  than  ever  before  in  the 
same  period  of  time ;  and  in  the  matter  of  tone,  compass,  modulation,  and  inflection 
of  the  voice,  results  never  before  attained  at  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  .the 
thorough  instruction  of  the  teachers  by  Mr.  Bell  will  add  greatly  increased  facilities  to 
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this  department  of  iustrnction.^  The  school  committee  ''believe  that  the  results  of  the 
vears  1870-'71,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  mental  culture  and  devolopuieut,  were 
highly  encouagiiig.'' 

PJRTVATK  nceriTUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  20  new  inmates  have  been  received  into  the  institu- 
tion, of  whom  13  were  entered  as  pupils.  The  number  of  inmates  averages  60.  Pupils 
are  received  from  the  age  of  6  upward ;  but  the  superintendent  suggests  that  an  earlier 
age  is  preferable.  The  report  states  that ''  the  schools  have  never  been  more  prosper- 
ous, as  indicated  by  interest  and  progress,  and  have  never  been  filled  with  a  class  of 
pupils  averaging  so  high  intellectually.^'  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  physical 
devek^ment,  ajid  gymnastic  exercises  are  considered  of  the  highest  importance.  Con- 
stant, active  employment  is  the  great  remedy  for  that  listless  vacuity  natural  to  the 
feeble-minded. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  trustees,  in  their  twelfth  annual  report,  state  that  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
officers  of  the  shins  daring  the  year  ended  September  30,  1H71,  have  made  it  one  of 
unosoal  trial  to  the  institution.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  school-ships,  October  1, 
1*<70,  was  216 ;  committed  dnring  the  year,  107;  returned  from  probation  and  escape,  9  ; 
tvceived  £rom  State  reform  school,  2 ;  total,  334.  Number  discharged  on  probation  dur- 
ing the  year,  101 ;  shipped  in  the  revenue  or  merchant  service,^ ;  deserted,  H ;  trans- 
fern^  to  State  reform  school  and  other  institutions,  51 ;  remaining  October  1, 1871, 144. 
The  average  age  of  boys  committe<l  during  the  year  is  15.6  years.  Of  the  number  ad- 
mitted, 70  were  of  American  parentage.  Of  the  number  discharged,  the  average  time 
on  board  the  ships  was  18.71  months.  *'  The  great  depression  of  our  commerce  and  the 
consequent  large  supply  of  adult  seamen  have  made  it  difficult  to  ship  boys  on  voyages 
at  sea  daring  the  year.  The  sale  of  one  of  the  scbool-shms  made  it  necessary  to  concen - 
trate  most  of  the  boys  on  the  remaining  ship ;  the  ill-effects  of  this  have  been  felt  more 
or  less  throiigh  the  year.  Nevertlieless  the  year's  work  has  been  rewarded  by  good 
resalts."  "  The  school-room  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  oi  ret- 
onuatioii,  and  the  work  here  has  not  been  less  satisfactory  than  heretofore.'' 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  asBoeiation  held  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Worcester,  on' Friday  and 
Saturday,  Deceml>er  27  and  28, 1872 ;  the  number  in  attendance  being  much  less  than 
nsoal,  on  account  of  the  snow-blockade,  which  prevented  traveling  to  a  great  extent. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbius,  of  Springfield.  Mr.  A,  P.  Marule,  saperin- 
teudent  of  the  city  schools  of  Worcester,  welcomed  the  association,  and,  in  his  response, 
President  Hammond  took  occasion  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  85  teachers  who  first  banded  them- 
selves together  in  1845.  He  also  referred  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute 
c»f  Instmction  in  Boston,  in  1830,  giving  much  credit  to  that  and  kindred  associations 
fur  the  educational  work  accomplished  during  the  period  of  their  existence. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  '*  English  literature  in  our  schools,"  in  which  he 
rlaimed  that  the  stndy  of  the  best  authors  should  have  a  place  in  them,  suggesting  as 
the  best  method  for  their  use,  to  give  at  least  two  hours  a  week  in  each  school  to  a. 
reading  lesson  from  standard  authors,  in tersperse<l  with  familiar  oonversation  by  the 
tc'acher  and  pupils ;  this  plan  being  considered  much  better  thau  the  reading  of  extracts 
from  reading- books.  Professor  D.  B.  Hagar  briefly  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  This 
iras  followed  by  the  diseossion  of  the  topic,  "  Latin  as  a  branch  of  popular  education," 
iiitrodnced  by  F.  A.  Hill,  of  Chelsea,  who  advocated  a  more  thorough  and  careful  study 
of  the  Hnglish  langnage,  and  less  Latin.  He  disposed  of  the  plea  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  English  grammar  and  as  an  aid  in 
Kugliah  composition,  by  saying  that  grammar  was  only  an  afterthought,  and  that  the 
idioms  and  beauties  of  the  language  can  b^st  be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  English 
authors.  In  eonclnsion,  he  thought  there  should  be  a  better  blending  of  classical  and 
wienUtic  education.  The  classics  can  be  learned  by  the  many  from  the  English  lau- 
(piage,  by  the  few,  if  they  choose,  from  the  Latin. 

W.  C.  Collar,  principal  of  the  Koxbury  high  school,  differed  totally  from  the  author 
of  the  paper.  He  considered  the  knowledge  of  Latin  essential  for  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  langoages  of  southern  Europe,  and  also  very  useful  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  English  language.  In  his  opinion,  the  chief  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
Uugnage  was  the  incnloation  of  what  he  culled  a  mental  conscience,  the  q,ualifeies  of 
patieooB  and  veracity. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Bowdoin  school,  Boston,  spoke  on  both  ot  the  morning 
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topics,  commeDdine  portions  of  both  ossays  as  containiDg  valuable  suggestions,  but 
-without  agreeing  fully  with  either  paper. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Professor  Harris  R.  Greene,  of  Worcester ;  Snperin- 
tendent  B.  F.  Tweed,  of  Charlestown ;  and  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Chelsea,  and  Collar,  of 
Boston.    At  half  past  twelve  the  association  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

Afternoon  seseion, — After  the  appointment  of  several  committees,  Professor  A.  B. 
Miller,  of  Pittsfield,  introduced  a  paper  on  the  "Proper  length  of  the  school  day."  He 
began  by  making  the  rather  startling  proposition,  that  when  pupils  have  breathde 
over  the  air  in  the  school-room  three  times  it  was  time  to  close  the  session.  The 
speaker  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  essay  to  the  evil  ejects  upon  children  of  a  de- 
fective system  of  ventilation,  proving  by  mathematical  demonstration  that  the  average 
school-room  is  illy-fitted  for  the  healthy  accommodation  of  a  lar^  number  of  scholars. 
The  capacity  of  a  child's  mind  for  protracted  effort  was  also  considered  as  an  argument 
against  long  sessions.  In  summing  up  his  position,  Professor  Miller  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  three  hours  a  day  are  enough  to  confine  young  children  in  school — or,  at 
m.ost,  four  hours— divided  into  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  For  older  pupils  hve 
hours  mieht  be  considered  the  proper  limit. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  followed  on  the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation,  giving  a  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  a  school-room  should  be  ventilated  at  the  top  instead  of 
near  the  floor.  He  also  opposed  the  time-honored  custom  of  securing  a  change  of  air  by 
opening  the  windows  at  recess,  contending  that  the  practice  is  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  pupils,  especially  in  cold  weather.  In  regard  to  the  length  of  school  honrs  Mr. 
Hagar  argued  that,  given  a  suitable  room  and  a  teacher  that  could  keep  small  children 
happily  and  profitably  employed,  they  might  as  well  be  in  school  as  anywhere  else. 
The  discussion  was  continued,  mainly  as  to  different  modes  of  ventilation,  by  l>r.  Miller 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbius,  of  Springfield. 

The  next  paper  was  read  bv  Snperlnt«ndent  Emerson,  of  Newton,  on  the  "  Limits 
of  school  education."  After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
public  schools,  he  urged,  without  favoring  any  particular  curriculum,  that  no  studies 
should  be  pursued  in  the  schools  merely  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipliue,  or  as  an 
ornamental  braoch  of  knowled^  Superintendent  Hale,  of  Cambridge,  Messrs.  Hub- 
bard, of  Springfield,  Bunker,  ot  Boston,  and  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  followed  in 
brief  discussions  of  the  subject. 

Evening  session. — In  the  evening,  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  LL.D.,  President  of  Williams 
College,  delivered  a  lecture  before  an  audience  numbering  over  two  hundred. 

President  Cha<lbourne  said  that  all  who  sought  to  teach  needed  a  broad  common 
sense.  The  intricate  workings  of  theories  of  education  should  have  a  wider  scope  than 
the  narrow  world  of  the  school-room.  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  of  importance 
as  a  molding  as  well  as  a  moral  power.  There  should  be  no  misjudgments  arising 
from  peculiar  physical  states ;  all  effects  of  ill  states  of  health  must  be  "  discounted," 
and  the  instructor  must  go  to  his  work  with  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  spirit. 

In  dealing  with  material  things  success  often  depends  on  a  narrowness  of  education 
which  makes  an  expert,  but  that  power  needed  for  the  development  of  human  charac- 
ter is  far  different  from  what  is  wanted  in  the  mastery  of  a  specialty.  When  we  speak 
of  an  educated  teacher  we  must  mean  something  broader  than  an  education  for  any 
business.  The  teacher  must  ^ow  fastep  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  than  any  other, 
and  should  be  measured  by  his  power  to  do  all  things. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  take  so  fully,  as  under  the  present  system,  the  place  of  the  parent, 
he  should  have  more  pay  for  his  work.  Still  the  profession  is  above  pay.  The  teacher 
may  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of  labor  offercyd  him,  but  once  entered  on  the  work, 
to  slight  it  because  of  little  salary  is  a  heavy  sin. 

The  speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  idea  that  the  profession  tended  too 
much  to  draw  its  members  from  the  average  society  of  life,  and  lead  them  to  give  t4X) 
much  importance  to  things  Himply  because  they  were  importaut,  dangers  growing  with 
each  year  of  experience.  The  teacher  must  have  a  common-sense  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  men,  as  well  as  the  world  of  books ;  he  is  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  active,  busy 
world.  With  this  acquaintance  with  life  as  it  is  in  parlor,  street,  and  mart,  and  aii 
earnest  zeal,  he  comes  into  the  cleai"  light  of  a  perfect  work. 

The  lecture  was  a  brief  one,  occupying  less  than  an  hour,  and  at  its  close  the  associa- 
tion adjourned  until  morning. 

Saturday  forenoon, — The  discussions  of  the  day  were  opened  by  J.  G.  Scott,  of  West- 
field,  who  read  a  paper  on  *'  What  shall  be  included  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  P 
The  word  grammar,  said  the  speaker,  originally  included  every  thing  pertaining  to 
language,  but  has  been  narrowed  in  signification  until  it  now  embraces  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  of  propositions  in  a  language. 

:Mr.  Stebbins.  of  Springfield,  Mr.  Tweed,  of  Charlestown,  and  Professor  Harris  Greene, 
of  Worcester,  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Westfield,  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  which  gave  rise  to  fnrther  discussion,  participated  in  by  P]*esi<lenc  Hammond, 
T.  H.  Kimpton,  of  Cfaicopee,  and  some  of  the  x^revious  speakers. 
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The  qnestion  was  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  next  topic  of  discnssion,  "The 
proper  luie  of  textrbooks/'  was  introdaced  by  L.  F.  Warren,  of  West  Newton.  The 
speaker  contended  thbt  the  nse  of  text-books  was,  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the  lower 
erades  of  schools,  unnecessary  and  unprofitable.  In  history,  no  books  except  a  blank- 
book,  in  which  should  be  written  the  topics  prepared  by  the  teacher,  were  needed,  and 
in  arithmetic  none  except  those  containing  simple  examples  and  tables.  The  teacher 
should  supply  the  rest. 

Remarks  followed  from  S.  H.  Kimpton,  of  Chicopee ;  John  P.  Payson,  of  Chelsea : 
Superintendent  Hale,  of  Cambridge ;  the  president;  and  Messrs.  Dnntou,  principal  of 
the  Boston  normal  school,  and  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  Maine. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  hardly  a  success  in  point  of  numbers.  The  in- 
tense cold  weather,  the  snow-blockade,  and  the  Christmas  holidays,  all  combined  to 
prevent  out-of-town  teachers  from  attending  to  any  great  extent.  The  discussions. 
now  ever,  were  very  interesting  for  the  most  part,  and  conducted  with  spirit  and 
courtesy. 

Two  or  three  unimportant  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  proposed  for  action 
next  year.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  last  year  showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
13,643.73,  exx>enses  (3,748.H9,  leaving  a  balance  of  $105.16  due  the  treasurer.  A  letter 
from  Rev.  J.  P.  Coles,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  association,  con- 
taining words  of  greeting  ^o  the  teachers  assembled,  was  read  by  the  president.  Offi- 
cers efected:  President,  A.  G.  Boy  den,  of  Bridge  water;  corresponding  secretary,  £. 
Bently  Young,  of  Boston. 

HIGH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  High  and  Classical  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Boston,  April  1  and  2,  1872.    President,  W.  C.  Collar. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was  ^'Book-keeping  and  ^commercial  arithmetic."  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  Boston,  thought  too  much  time  was  given  to  teaching  the  logic  of  the  matter 
and  not  enough  to  practice,  and  that  the  time  spent  on  Colbum's  Arithmetic  was 
waste<l.  Mr.  Woolson,  of  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  agreed  that  arithmetic 
should  be  taught  as  an  art  rather  than  as  a  science ;  at  least  taught  first,  and  the 
science  later.  Mr.  Hogan,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Salem,  thought  that  there 
was  too  much  mental  arithmetic  in  primary  schools;  but  children  should  not  reach 
the  age  of  eleven  before  being  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  arithmetical  operations. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Perkins,  of  the  I^wrence  high  school,  read  a  paper  on  **  History  in  high 
schools."  This  paper  advocated  the  acquisition  of  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  one 
period  and  one  nation  rather  than  the  gaining  a  slight  acquaintance  with  many  na- 
tions in  every  periods  Thoroughness  in  one  thing  brings  one  into  symi)athy  with  all 
thorough  men;  and  a  habit  of  investigation  gives  one  aptness  that  will  apply  to  all 
pursnits.  Mr.  Howe,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Wiiliston,  of 
Cambridge,  and  others,  discussed  this  paper  at  considerable  length,  with  a  general 
agreement  in  its  main  features. 

Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  presented  a  paper  upon  the  **  Utility  of  grammar^  in 
its  relations  to  higher  education,"  which  was  a  clear,  historical  view  of  grammar  and  of 
philological  study.  In  the  discussion  of  this  veiy  able  paper.  Professor  Crosby,  of  Salem , 
gave  some  account  of  his  own  early  training  in  grammar,  which  came  the  first  thing 
after  the  si>elliug-book.  He  said  .that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  parsing,  by  looking 
out  words  in  the  dictionary,  led  to  a  book  called  ^*  Leavitt's  method  of  finding  out  the 
parts  of  speech  a  word  is  when  it  is  set  down  in  the  dictionary  as  being  in  several 
parts."  But  seriously,  when  properly  taught,  he  thought  no  study  so  well  adapted  to 
cnl t  i  vate  discipline  and  develop  the  mind.  Professor  Atkinson  thought  the  same  course 
in  gram  mar  was  not  good  for  practical  men  and  for  learned  men;  it  is  generally  intro- 
duced too  early,  and  is  spoiled  in  its  usefulness  by  endeavoring  to  reduce  it  to  the 
comprehension  of  small  minds. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston,  read  a  paj^er  on  the  question,  "Should  Greek  be  required 
for  admission  to  college  f "  Quite  an  animated  discnssion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
teiper,  in  which  Protessor  Goodwin, of  Cambridge;  Professor  Crosby,  of  Salem;  and 
Professor  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  participated,  and  which  was  closed  by  President  Eliot, 
of  Har%'ard  College,  who  said  that  whatever  colleges  require,  the  schools  set  themselves 
to  t4*ach ;  therefore  college  requ isites  determine  the  organization  of  our  schools.  **  What 
iA  tlve  character  of  secondary  education  T"  is  a  question  of  importance  to  professional 
schools  as  well  as  colleges.  The  secondary  schools  should  train  men  for  the  profes- 
sional schools  as  well  as  for  colleges.    For  these,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  neces- 

On  Tuesday  the  first  paper  read  was  on  ''The  pronunciation  of  Latin,"  by  Mr.  S. 
Tburber,  of  Hyde  Park,  which  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Monson,  who  ven- 
tured the  assertion  that  the  English  language  is  to  be  the  predominating  language  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  say  that  the  ancient  sounds  must  ruin. 
Good  usage  is  not  a  constant  quantity ;  and  language  were  useless  if  it  did  not  change. 
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Wo  are  taa^ht  liatin  pronn Delation  by  Germftny  now;  by  and  by  we  sball  be  the 
teachers.  Mr.  Williston,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Boston;  and  Mr.  Hills,  of 
Lynn,  contiuned  the  discussion. 

A  pnper  was  read  by  Mrs  A.  G.  Woolson,of  Boston,  on  the  **  Departmental  system  of 
instruction,^  by  which  she  explained  tbit  she  meant  any  of  the  variations  in'tbe  sys- 
tem which  as8i;;ns  to  each  teacher  one  or  more  special  topics  to  be  tan^ht.  This  paper 
called  out  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  S|>riuglicld,  who  thought  the  departmental  system  impracti- 
fiible  in  the  great  majority  of  high  schools.  If  teachers  can  teach  many  branches  they 
are  less  likely  to  exercise  a  distorting  influence  upon  pupils. 

Mr.  Phiibrick,  of  Boston,  claimed  that  Bost'OU  Is  perfectly  unparalleled  in  the  variety 
of  her  high  schools ;  the  line  of  progress  is  by  separation  rather  than  by  combination. 

Mrs.  Woolson  thought  that  the  subdivision  which  excludes  girls  is  carried  too  fur. 
Girls  onght  to  have  an  oppoHunity  to  fit  for  college,  if  they  wish  to.  Besides,  if  they 
desire  positions  as  assistants  in  high  schools,  Boston  can  not  fit  them  for  it.  Professor 
Charles  D.  Morris,  of  Peekskill,  Kew  York,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  crude  form  system," 
as  applied  to  the  "  ancient  languages,"  for  which  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered him. 

Officers  elected :  President,  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston  ;  vice-presidents,  C.  Hammond, 
M.  C.  Stebbins,  A.  C.  Perkins,  and  E.  Smith.  Recording  secretary,  W.  F.  Bradbury,  of 
Cambridge.    Corresponding  secretary,  N.  £.  Willis^  of  Boston. 

REV.  CHAKLES  BROOKS.—OBITUART. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  died  dnring  the  year,  whose  pnblic  services  in 
promoting  education  have  been  long  continued,  earnest,  and  valuable,  the  name  of  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks  is  prominent. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  bom  October  30, 1795,  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  July  7, 1872,  aged  76  years,  8  months,  and 
7  days.  He  entered  Harvard  Coll^^e  in  1812,  and  was  graduated,  delivering  a  poem  in 
Latin,  in  1816.  He  pursued  his  protessional  studies  in  the  theological  school  of  Hansard 
College,  terminating  them  in  1819,  and  soon  entered  the  ministry  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks  first  introduced  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  Hingham,  and  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  savings-bank  in  the  town.  He  was  president  of  a 
l>eace  society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  temnerance  cause. 

Mr.  Brooks  was,  as  is  well  known,  an  early  and  earnest  advocate  of  popnlar  educa- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  his  town,  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Derby  Academy,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  do  ail  that  could  be'  done  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  and  extend  the  nsefulness  of  our  institutions  o£  learning. 

In  November,  1833,  he  went  to  Europe,  remaining  nearly  a  year.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  was  fortunate  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  persons  in  Europe,  amoug  them,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Jeffrey,  Cousin,  Arogo,  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Hemaus,  Miss  Martiueao, 
and  many  others  of  note. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Europe  he  became  interested  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
education.  His  room-mate,  on  the  home  passage,  was  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  who 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  the  King  of  Prnssiu,  to  collect  information  respecting  our 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools,  so  that  Mr.  Brooks,  in  a  passage  of  41  days,  learned 
much  about  the  Prussian  system,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  informa- 
tion by  European  correspondence.  He  addressed  his  jieople  on  the  subject  of  normal 
schools  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1835.  From  that  day  forward  he  lectured  before  conveu- 
tious,  on  every  opx>ortunity,  to  advance  the  cause  into  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm. 

"  He  lectured  in  nearly  one  hundred  different  towns  and  cities ;  in  every  place  where 
he  was  invited.  By  invitation  of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  ho  delivered  to 
crowded  assemblies  in  each  two  or  three  lectures,  besides  speaking  in  most  of  the  capi- 
tals between  Boston  and  Washington.''  The  establishment  of  the  board  of  education 
and  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  due  to  his  labors. 

A  distinguished  educator,  who  is  entirely  competent  to  judgt^  in  this  matter,  starts 
that  Mr.  Brooks,  ''for  his  long,  disinterested,  and  unpaid  lubors  iu  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  for  his  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  a  boaitl 
of  education,  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  more  than  any  other  individual,  what  he  has 
been  called,  the  '  Father  of  Normal  Scliools.' " 

He  was  most  influential  in  establishing  the  normal  school  at  Bridgowater.  It  was 
in  18:^  that  the  celebrated  meeting  of  the  '*  Plymouth  County  association  for  the  ini- 
])rovement  of  common  schools''  was  held  at  Hanover,  where  brilliant  speeches  were 
i-.uida  by  Horace  Maun,  Robert  Rantoul,  George  Putnam,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  and 
Dauiel  Webster.  C"nif^n]r> 
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A  powerful  impression  was  made  upon  the  public  mind.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Adams,  after  speaking  of  what  monarchs  had  done  to  establish  normal  schools 
through  their  realms,  exclaimed,  ^'  Shall  we  be  ontdone  by  kings  f "  and  closed  a  very 
eloquent  speech  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  (assembly.  Mr.  Webster  spoke,  also,  with 
his  accustomed  simplicity,  directness,  and  power.  '^  If,''  said  he,  '^  I  had  as  many  sons 
as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to  public  schools." 

Mr.  Brooks  was  present  at  this  meeting,  took  the  lead  in  the  measures  proposed,  and 
much  deference  was  shown  him. 

In  m38  he  wa»  elected  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  he  accepted,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  parish,  which  adopted  reso- 
lutions on  the  dissolution  of  his  connection,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  his  past  labors 
and  Lei*rt.y  wishes  for  his  future  success.    His  pasto^'ate  ceased  January  1, 1839. 

In  November,  1839,  he  departed  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  upward  of  four 
years,  and  attended  lectures  on  natural  history  in  Paris,  Versailles,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Geneva.  He  devoted  his  time  to  scientific  studies,  and  collected  such  information  an 
he  deemed  of  importance  to  him  in  the  professorship.  On  his  return  to  this  country, 
however,  a  failure  of  sight  compelled  him  to  resign  that  office.  He  retired  to  privatti 
life  in  Boston,  and  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  various  philanthropic  objects.  He  was  always  busy,  and  always  seeking  to 
do  some  good  work.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  e£fort8  that  the  society  for  the  relief 
of  aged  and  destitute  clergymen  was  funded,  and  put  in  successful  operation,  still 
continuing  in  its  good  work.  He  was  greatly  interested  in,  and  was  an  efficient  officer 
of,  the  Sunday-school  society. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Uie  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Boeton  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  many  other  scientific  and  philanthropic 
societies.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  the 
places  of  bis  residence. 

Many  of  his  sermons,  essays, .  and  tracts  were  published ;  he  also  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  periodical  press.  He  was  the  author  of  a  prayer-book,  and  of  the  Daily 
Monitor,  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  sections,  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  his  prayer-book.  He  published  also  a  volume  on  ornithology,  and 
a  good  history  of  the  town  of  Med  ford. 

He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  old  homestead  at  Medford,  and  died  there, 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  community. 

WILLIAM  SEAVKR.— OBITUARY. 

William  Seaver  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  May  4, 1791.  After  tbor- 
onghly  acquiring  all  the  education  furnished  by  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which, 
even  at  that  time,  were  excellent,  ho  spent  one  year  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  tbeu, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  commenced  his  professional  life  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  twenty- 
eight  years  in  Qnincy,  four  in  Cambridge,  and  about  fifteen  in  his  native  town,  making, 
iu  all,  nearly  fifty  years  of  teaching.  He  was  accounted,  everywhere,  a  good  discipli- 
uariau  and  a  competent  and  successful  teacher,  and  was  proud  in  his  old  age  of  showing 
the  tokens  of  regard  received  from  his  former  pnpils. 

He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1830, 
as  well  as  many  subseqnent  ones;  but  regarding  himself  as  a  *^ country  teacher,''  and, 
withal,  not  ^iven  to  speech-making  or  debate,  he  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  though  always  an  attentive  listener.  He  spent  the  even- 
iug  of  bis  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  farm  in  Northborough,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1872,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

ALBERT  HOPKINS.— OBITUARY. 

Albert  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  memorial  professor  of  astronomy  in  Williams  College, 
died  May  25, 1872.  He  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  July  14, 1807 ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  I82(i ;  electe<l  tutor  in  the  same,  182H ;  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  1829 ;  natural  i>hilosophy  and  astronomy,  1838;  memorial  astronomy,  1869. 

Professor  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  apprehend  the  value  of  ob- 
ject-teaching. This  led  him,  with  Dr.  Emmons,  to  originate  those  scientific  expedi- 
tions which  have  been  continued,  at  intervals,  since  1832 ;  to  visit  Europe  in  1834,  and 
purchase  apparatus  for  the  college,  though  he  was  without  means,  except  his  salary 
<if  $700,  and  went  cliiefiy  at  his  own  expense;  to  commence,  in  1835,  the  firet astronom- 
ical observatory  in  the  country,  and  build  it  mainly  himself,  having  solicited  funds  iu 
Boston  and  elsewhere  without  success.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history  in  all  its  branches;  had  fine  taste  and  great  interest  in  every  thing  connected 
with  natural  scenery ;  and  these  he  sought  to  foster  among  the  students.  But  for  him 
the  college  grounds  wonld  not  have  been  enlarged  and  beautified  as  they  have  been. 
As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  Professor  Hoxikins  was  interesting  and  successful,  but  his 
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great  power  lay  in  his  moral  and  religions  influence.  This  arose  from  the  steady,  even 
supremacy  in  him  of  the  spiritual  nature,  from  his  manifest  unselfishness,  and  the 
evident  reality  of  his  communion  with  God.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  seldom 
absent  from  the  noon  prayer-meeting,  which  he  established  in  1832,  and  for  a  large 
part  of  that  period  he  sustained  a  weekly  religious  meeting  at  his  own  house. 

He  was  quiet  and  courteous  in  his  bearing,  and  interested  himself  in  all  classes  of 
people,  especially  in  the  poor.  His  philanthropy  was  thoroughly  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic. There  w^is  also  an  element  of  poetry  and  romance  in  his  composition,  which 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  personal  intercourse,  ayd  gave  him  a  powerful  hold  of 
some  persons,  especially  the  young. 

His  presence  was  always  an  element  of  peace ;  no  cause  of  disorder  or  of  discipline 
among  students  ever  originated  from  their  relation  to  him. 

CALVIN    CUTTER.— OBITUARY. 

Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D.,  died  in  Warren,  Massachusetts,  June  20, 1872.  He  was  born  in 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  May  1, 1807,  and  until  his  majority  lived  with  his  parents, 
under  the  shadow  of  Monadnock.  His  early  advantages  for  education  were  limited  ; 
but  such  books  as  he  could  obtain  in  that  sparse  settlement  were  read  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  pine-knot,  or  secretly  taken  to  the  field  to  be  read  behind  a  fallen  tree 
during  his  noonday  rest.  In  1829  he  began  to  study  medicine ;  attended  lectures  at 
Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  graduating  M.  D.  at  Dartmouth  ;  afterward  studied  privately 
with  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  and  George  B.  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia.  From 
1834  to  1841  he  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  the  late  war 
he  rendered  efficient  service  as  regimental  and.  brigade  burgeon,  and  surgeon-in -chief 
of  the  Ninth  Corps.  * 

But  his  special  life-work  was  in  the  line  of  popular  education.  While  a  student  of 
medicine,  a  youth  died  of  hemorrhage,  because  his  fellow-laborers  on  the  farm  did  not 
know  how  to  compress  the  severed  artery  till  a  surgeon  could  be  obtained.  Tiiis  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  educating  the  people  in  minor  surgery  and  the  laws  of  health  ;  and 
to  this  work  his  life  was  devoted.  In  1842  he  commenced  lecturing  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,  with  the  aid  of  manikins  and  other  apparatus,  before  popular  au- 
diences, teachers'  institutes,  schools,  and  colleges.  This  he  continued  for  fifteen  years, 
visiting  twenty-nine  States,  lecturing  daily,  and  directing  two  or  three  students  in 
similar  labors.  In  1847  he  wrote,  and  in  It^O  rewrote,  the  pioneer  ^text-book  in  that 
department,  his  well-known  and  widely-used  "Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene." 

8YLVANU8  THAYER.— OBITUARY. 

General  Sylvanns  Thayer,  LL.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  V,  1872,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  General  Thayer  was 
bom  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  June  19, 1785.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors, 
at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1807.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  United  States  Militaiy 
Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which,  owing  to  his  previous  acquirements,  he  graduated 
iu  1808.  He  at  once  received  the  appointment  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  was  engaged  for  several  years  iu  planning,  constructing,  and  inspecting 
important  military  works. 

In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  army,  under  General  Dearborn. 
For  distinguished  and  meritorious  services  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brevet  niaj{»r. 
After  the  war  he  spent  two  years  in  studying  military  affairs  in  Europe.  From  1817 
to  1833  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  ren- 
dered most  efficient  services.  Under  him  the  academy  was  completely  re-orgjinized,  and 
its  present  efficiency  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  his  efibrts.  After  resigning  his  position 
at  New  York  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  directing  works  of  defense  and  harbor 
improvements — particularly  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  18G3  he  was  placed  ou 
the  retired  list,  having  been  at  that  time  "  more  than  forty-five  years  iu  service."  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  By  agift  of  $70,000 
he  founded  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Daitmouth  College.  He  also 
gave  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  library  in  Braintree. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  avd  population, — In  1870  Mapsachusetts  was  the  seventh  State  in  popnlation, 
having  1,457,351  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles— an  average  of  180,84 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  ccnsisted  of  l,443,ir>6  whites,  13,947 
colored,  97  Chinese,  and  151  Indians.  Of  these,  1.104,o:^  were  natives  of  the  United 
States  and  363,319  ibreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  896,372  whites, 
(5,819  colored,  and  106  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents 130,702  were  born  in  Germany,  34,099  in  England,  and  216,120  in  Ireland. 

School  a/fen <f a ?ice.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Keport,  287|405  persona 
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attended  school,  and  of  these  17^066  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars 
uaniberfid  143,779,  and  the  white  female  scholars  141,755,  (an  aggregate  of  285,5:34 
whites.)    The  colored  pupils  numbered  1,848,  of  whom  941  were  males  and  907  females. 

lUUeracy. — Thennmuer  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  97v742,  of  whom  69,830  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  gejCf  and  race  of  iUiteratea. — Of  the  95,576  white  illiterates,  4,359  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these,  2,215  were  moles  and  2,144  females;  7,407  were  from  15 
to  21  yean  old,  of  whom  3,013  were  males  and  4,394  females;  83,810  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  30,920  were  males  and  52,890  lemales.  Of  the  2,148  colored  illit- 
erates, 59  were  fn>m  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  29  were  males  and  30  females ;  2*23 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  147  females ;  1,866  were  21 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  822  were  males  and  1,044  females.  Eight  male  and  8  female 
ludian  illiterates  were  also  reported,  with  2  male  Chinese  illiterates. 

Educational  instUutione, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  5,726,  having  7,561  teachers,  of  whom  1,428 
were  males  and  6,133  females,  to  educate  ^9,337  pupils,  of  whom  134,777  were  males 
aod  134,560  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  ^,817,9:19,  of  which  $383,146  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,183,794 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,250,999  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  5,160  public  schools,  with  their  6,140  teachers,  of  whom  753  were 
males  and  5,3^  females,  were  attended  by  242,145  pupils,  of  whom  121,572  were  males 
and  120,573  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $3,207,826,  of 
which  $27,315  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,069,085  from  taxation  and  public 
fuuds,  and  $111,426  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  6  colleges,  with  their  137  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  1,290  male 
students.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $408,12(>,  of  which 
1*^31,065  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $177,061  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  50  academies,  with  183  teachers — 83  male  and  100  female — had  an. 
attendance  of  3,543  pupils,  1,754  male  and  1,789  female,  for  the  education  of  whom  they 
lN)6Se«sed  a  total  income  of  $285,325,  of  which  $28,776  were  derived  from  endowment,. 
$4,544  from  taxation  and  pnblio  funds,  and  $252,015  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  468  day  and  boarding  schools  had  783  teachers,  of  whom  255 
were  males  and  528  females.  They  were  attended  by  13,315  pupils,  6,711  of  whom 
were  males  and  6,604  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  income  of  $533,690,  derived 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAbraries. — There  were  1,544  public  libraries,  containing  2,010,609  volumes ;  also  1,625 
private  libraries,  having  1,0<^,204  volumes— a  total  of  3,169  libraries,  containing 
3,017,813  volumes. 

The  pr€»s.^  The  259  periodicals  issned  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1^692,124 
copies,  with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  129,691,26li  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  1,848  chnrcb  organizations,  1,764  had  edifices  with  882,317  sittings, 
aiwl  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $24,488,285. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  5,777  paupers,  5,323  were  native  whites,  73  native  colored,  and 
381  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  2,526  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  1,152  were  native  whites,  139 
native  colored,  and  1,235  foreigners ;  l,r93  imtsous  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  stx  of  populaiiov.—Ot'  the  total  population,  371,8i0  persons  were  Irom  5  to  18 
yt-ars  old— 184,640  males  and  187,180  females  ;  1,1(50,666  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  554,886  were  mules  and  605,780  leiuules. 

(kcupations.—  Yixe  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  peivons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in   various  occupations,  of  whom   451,54'i 


tKiu^  of  whom  81,077  were  males  aud  2,001  females ;  292,665  in   manufuctures  and 
mining  and  mechanical  indnstries,  of  whom  221,793  were  males  and  70,872  females. 

Age  aud  sex  o/tcorking  population. —Of  these  579,844  employed  pei-sous,  18,479  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  12,180  were  males  and  16,299  females ;  528,889  were 
from  16  to  r>9  years  old,  of  whom  409,180  weip  mules  and  119,709  females;  32,476  were 
bU  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  30,183  were  males  and  2,293  females. 
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[From  report  of  Htm.  Oramel  Hosford,  BaperiDtcndcnt  of  public  inetmctlon,  for  the  year  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  past  fiscal  year,  by  a  change  in  the  time  of  making  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  finance^,  embraces  bat  ten  months. 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  the  year $4.37,939  23 

Two-mill  t«x  409,.'>41  20 

Primary  School  fnnd 182,92-2  25 

Tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 2G,047  40 

District  taxes  to  pay  teachers 1, 157,549  43 

Other  district  taj^es 591,85*^  46 

Tax  on  dojirs .*. 25,6<W  4G 

t^omall  other  sources 499,501)  05 

Total *. 3,3:^0,972  48 

Total  i-eceipts  for  1870 3,151,763  78 

Increase  for  1871 179,208  70 

Cost  of  administration  for  1870 3,259,84;^  24 

Cost  of  adminiatration  for  1871 3,:i56.635  28 

Increase  in  cost  of  administration 96,792  04 

Total  interest  from  all  educational  fnnds,  including  primary  school,*  uni- 
versity, normal  school ,  apd  agricultn nil  college,  for  1872 245, 009  1 1 

Total  uppropriatiouB  b.V  legislature  for  1871  and  1872 344, 20t»  00 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  child  in  the  State  at  large  was  an  average  of  56  cents 

per  month ;  for  each  child  in  the  districts  was  58  cents  per  month,  an  increase  of  10 

cents. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  20  years  of  age 394, 195 

Number  of  children  subject  to  the  law  compelling  att-endance  at  school  be- 
tween 8  and  14  years  of  ago 175, 092 

Number  of  children  reported  attending  school 292, 476 

Estimated  number  unreported 14,729 

Total 307,205 

Increase  in  attendance  over  1870 8,000 

Attendance  in  proportion  to  whole  nnml>er  of  children,  1871 70^ 

Atteudniice  in  proportion  to  whole  number  of  children.  1870 7^^ 

Number  of  graded  schools  reported 2C6 

Number  of  districts  which  had  no  school 62 

Number  with  no  school  less  than  last  year 11 

BUANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  spelling  is  taught 5, 174 

Number  of  districts  in  which  reading  is  taught 5, 175 

Number  of  districts  in  which  writing  is  taught 5, 131 

Number  of  districts  in  which  arithmetic  is  taught 5, 072 

Nnmber  of  districts  in  which  mental  arithmetic  is  taught 4, 995 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geography  is  taught 4,  S^3 

Nnmber  of  districts  in  which  grammar  is  taught 4, 016 

Number  of  districts  in  which  algebra  is  taught 1, 195 

Number  of  districts  in  which  book-keeping  is  taught - .572 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geometry  is  taught I l57 

:Nnml>er  of  districts  in  which  natural  philosophy  is  tanght 4(4 

Number  of  districts  in  which  physiology  is  tanght 3(>7 

Number  of  districts  in  which  chemistry  is  taught 10'^ 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Number  of  teachers,  male 2,971 

Number  of  teachers,  female 8,;I0J 

Total {^r^v\n\f>    11.274 
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Areragepay  per  month,  males |49  9*2 

Avenge  pay  per  mnntb,  females |27  21 

Avermge  Douiber  of  months  school 7 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Dnrinjjr  the  year  several  amendments  have  heen  made  to  the  school  laws,  principally 
to  provide  more  efiectually  for  raising  the  school-tax,  and  to  facilitate  operations  in 
the  district  boards. 

TBACinsRS'  iKsrrruTBS  anb  associations. 

The  spring  and  autnmn  series  of  teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  16  different  towns, 
with  an  attendance  of  l,4ii2.  Fi'om  their  number  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  all  the 
autanin  institutes  at  the  most  favorable  times,  and  the  attendance  was  not  as  lar^e  as 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  county  sunerintcDdents  continue  to  bold  their  in- 
stitutes, several  having  connected  with  them  classes  which  they  teach  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  testimony  to  the  practical  valuaof  these  institutes  is  universal.  So  great 
is  their  elTect  in  enlarging  the  teachers'  views  of  their  own  work,  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  had  few  advantages  to  their  deticiencies,  that  several  have  left  the 
school-room  as  teachers  to  enter  another  as  pupils. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  held  with  advantage  in  several  of  the  counties.        ' 

COUNTY  SLTPEKIXTENDKNTS. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  schools  during  the  year  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  county  superiutendents,  especially  to  their  endeavors  in  advancing  the 
scholarship  of  teachers.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  visits  have  beeu 
made  by  the  superintendents,  and  14,385  by  directors. 

THB  KINDERGARTEN. 

At  Detroit  is  a  kindergarten  school,  conducted  on  Froabpl's  system.  Another  at  Lan- 
■iug  is  fornitKl  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  the  training  is  somewhat  varied  to  suit 
the  necensities  of  the  children.    So  far  the  experiment  has  proved  a  complete  success. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  present  pmeperons  condition  of  the  university  is  most  gratifying.  A  grant  of 
|75,OUO  having  bt-en  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  an  editice  to  be  calkd 
"  University  Hall,"  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  Jnue.  Ihe  buildin^is  now  coniplet^'d, 
fnruishing  a  commodious  audience-room  and  recitation-rooms.  During  the  year  all  tli«$ 
departments  were  opened  to  female  studt^nts,  aud  34  were  registered.  No  discvini- 
ination  was  made  except  in  the  medical  department,  where  the  hKiies  fonned  a  sepa- 
rate class,  receiving  the  same  course  of  leetures  us  the  male  students.  Ladies  who 
applied  were  fully  prepared  to  enter  whatiever  chisses  they  wished,  and  at  unco  took  a 
piwition  auioni^  the  best  of  the  class.  One  has  already  graduated  in  law,  one  in  medi- 
cine, aud  two  ni  pharuiacy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
ooiversity,  with  regai*d  to  co-edttcation,  will  be  attended  with  satihfactory  results. 

Closer  relations  have  been  established  between  the  university  aud  the  State  high 
schools,  aud  thus  with  the  State  sj'stem  of  educatiou. 

The  whole  number  of  diplomas  oimferred  during  the  year  is  302.  The  total  receipts 
fur  the  year  were  $104,096.44;  total  expenditures,  $79,447.36. 

The  library  has  been  eniiched  by  the  addition  of  the  large  private  library  belonging 
to  the  lat«  Professor  Ran,  of  Heidelberg,  presented  b>  Philo  Parsons,  esq.,  of  Detroit. 

J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments  of  the  university,  has 
forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  zoological  and  geological  speciuiens  from  Brazil. 
Botanical  aud  archaeological  specimens  have  also  been  added  to  the  museum. 

AGRICULTUIUL  COLLEGE. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  building  a  laboratory.  This 
is  now  completed,  with  accommodations  for  students  in  analytical,  elementiiry,  and 
higher  chemistry.  Additional  buildings  have  beeu  erected  for  the  farm,  and  facilities 
Car  testing  the  worth  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  applied  to  actual  iield-work,  have 
heeu  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  college  will  at  no  distant  day  be  rendered  self- 
•opporting  by  the  income  derived  from  sales  of  land. 
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ilLBION  COLLEGE. 

The  fiuancial  condition  of  thie  college  has  greatly  improved.    The  buildings  and 

grounds  have  been  x^at  in  better  order,  and  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  ^110,000 
OS  been  secured. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

No  special  changes  have  occurred  in  this  college  duriug  the  year.  The  endowment 
fund  is  $70,000. 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 

The  general  condition  of  this  college  is  satisfactory.  A  larger  number  of  students 
has  been  iu  atteudauce  than  fur  several  years  past.  The  present  endowment  is  ab«»ut 
870,000.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Rev.  D.  M.  Graham  was  ap- 
pointed president. 

ADUIAX  COLLEGE. 

Three  years  ago  the  south  hall,  occupied  by  ladies,  was  burned,  and  the  college  has 
not  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  It  has,  however,  been  attended  with  marked 
success  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  classical  and  scientitio  course,  a  depart- 
ment of  theology  and  biblical  literature  has  been  organized. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

The  number  of  students  attending  this  college  has  been  larger  than  in  previous 
years.  Canvassing  for  an  additional  endowment  fund  is  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted, 
conditional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  having  already  been  made. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  separate  the  academic  work  from  the  more  strictly  profes- 
sional training  of  the  schopl  by  reorganizing  the  model  school,  and  making  its  high- 
school  department  a  regular  academic  or  high  school ;  and,  in  otder  to  afibnl  the 
normal  scholars  additional  facilitic^s  for  observation  and  practice,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  Ypsilanti  school  board,  by  which  their  union  school  is  used  for 
these  purposes. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Though  the  past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one,  the  necessity  of  sep- 
arating boys  committed  for  slight  ofieuses  from  those  who  are  depraved  au'd  incor- 
rigible, becomes  more  and  more  pressing. 

Lack  of  work  has  seriously  aflected  the  income  of  the  school;  and  on  this  account  a 
number  of  the  boys  were  employed  in  cutting  wood  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  During 
the  summer,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  boys  have  been  occupied  in  the  shops,  farm, 
tStc,  without  loss  of  time.  The  band  continues  to  till  a  very  essential  place  in  the 
school  work,  the  concerts  being  sufiiciently  remunerative  to  fiimish  means  for  additions 
to  the  boys'  library  and  to  make  a  beginning  of  an  art  gallery  and  museum. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  in  Detroit,  December  27-29,  1871,  with  a  good  attendance; 
Duane  Doty,  president.  Addresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  Griffith,  of  Ypsilanti,  on  **  Prac- 
tical elocution  ;"  by  J.  M.  Wellington,  on  **The  teacher's  ideal." 

An  essay  upon  *•  Our  work"  was  read  by  Miss  D.  E.  Henry,  of  Grand  Rapids.  H.  D. 
Harrower  read  a  paper  upon  *'  Our  union  schools ;"  D.  C.  Scoville  read  an  elaborate 
essay  upon  **  The  manhood  of  strength  and  gentleness ;''  William  B.Sibler  gave  an  ad- 
dress upon  '•Education  inseparable  from  civilization."  The  officers  elected  were: 
inesident,  J.  F.  Nichols ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  M.  Rose ;  corresponding  secretary, 
diss  E.  F.  Thompson. 

MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  t«nth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Port  Huron,  Febmary 
20  uud  21,  1872.  The  first  session  was  occupied  with  reports  from  the  counties,  and  in 
the  evening  a  public  address  was  given  by  Superintendent  Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit. 

A  variety  ot  subjects  appropriate  to  the  work  of  the  superintendents  was  discussed. 
Officers  elected:  president,  Superintenrent  Botsford ;  secretaries,  Messrs.  Willurd,  of 
Monroe,  and  Curtis,  of  Ibabeila.  The  next  meeting  was  tixed  for  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Lansing. 
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iXLEN  J.  CURTIS.— OBITUARY. 

Allen  J.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  formerly  iDStructor  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  more  recently 
fiasLstant  profeseor  of  rhetoric  and  Buglish  literature  iu  the  State  university,  died  of  cou- 
MimptioD,  at  Shelby,  Macomb  County,  December  ^^f  1871.  He  was  graduated  at  Kala- 
mazoo College,  1H60:  pursued  post-graduate  studies  at  the  university;  was  obliged  to 
iv8igf]  his  professorship  in  1866  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  only  'SH  yeani 
old,  but  had  already  accomplished  much  in  literature  and  education. 

HSNRY  W.  THOAfPSON.-^OBITUARY. 

Henry  W.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Union  school  in  Cambria,  Hillsdale  County, 
died  at  that  place  of  quick  consumption,  January  7,  1872.  The  Michigan  Teacher 
bays :  *'  We  know  nothing  of  his  professional  characteristics  or  career ;  but>  his  life  de- 
rived peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  rescued  from  the  *  little  wander- 
ers '  iu  the  streets  of  New  York  and  brought  to  the  West  by  the  Howard  Mission." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  papvlatian* — In  1870  Michigan  was  the  thirteenth  State  in  population,  having 
l,leM,(KJ9  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  56,451  square  miles,  an  average  of  20.97  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,167,282  whites,  11,849  colored, 
2  Chinese,  and  4,926  Indians.  Of  these  916,049  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
268,010  were  foreiffn-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  498,746  whites,  3,860 
colored,  and  4,662  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents, 
64,143  were  bom  in  Germany,  35,051  in  England,  and  42,013  in  Ireland. 

Sdiool  attendanoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  264^217  persons  at- 
t«^nded  school,  and  of  these  24,352  were  foreign  born.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 136,607,  and  the  white  female  scholars  125,754,  (an  aggregate  of  262,361  whites.) 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  1,483,  of  whom  769  were  males  and  714  females;  207 
male  and  166  female  Indians  are  also  reported  as  attendiuii  school. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  bver,  unable  to 
write,  was  53,127,  of  whom  30,580  were  foreign-bom. 

Affc,  MW,  and  race  of  illiteratea,— Of  the  48,649  white  illiterates  8,022  wero  from  10 
to  15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  4,728  were  males  and  3,294  females;  5,098  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  2,973  were  males  and  2,125  females;  35,529  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  17,543  were  males  and  17,986  females.  Of  the  2,655  colored  illit- 
erates 369  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  170  were  males  and  199  females;  330 
were  irom  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  169  were  males  and  161  females ;  1,956  were  21 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,015  were  males  and  941  females;  791  males  and  1,032 
female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Eduoaiianal  itt9tituUon9, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
unniber  of  educational  institutions  was  5,595,  having  9,559  teacherM,  of  whom  2,999 
were  males  and  6,560  females,  to  educate  their  266,627  pupils,  of  whom  128,949  wei'e 
males  and  137,678  females. 

Amount  and  sonrce  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  (2,550,018,  of  which  $81,775  were  derived  from  endowment,  $2,037,122 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $371,121  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FubUc  •dkoofe.— The  5,414  public  schools,  with  their  8,977  teachers,  of  whom  2,796 
were  males  and  6,181  females,  were  attended  by  254,828  pupils,  of  whom  123,984  were 
males  and  130,844  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $2, 164,489, 
of  which  $2,019,622  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $144,807  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — llie  9  colleges,  with  their  88  teachers,  (66  males  and  22  females,)  were  at- 
tended by  1,704  students,  of  whom  1,122  were  males  and  582  females.  To  educate  these 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $98,905,  of  which  $55,442  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $6,464  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $36,999  from  tuition  and  other 
aoorces. 

AjDademie&. — The  3  academies,  with  their  13  teachers,  (4  male  and  9  female,)  were  attended 
by  195  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  140  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of 
$9,722,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  9du>ol8, — The  119  day  and  boarding  schools  had  218  teachers,  of  whom  58  were 
males  and  160  females.  They  were  attended  by  4,577  pupils,  1,737  of  whom  wero  males 
and  2,840  females.  These  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of  $75,445,  of  which  $1,000 
were  derived  from  endowment  and  $74,445  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAbrttriet, — ^Tbere  were  3,002  public  libraries,  containing  578,631  volumes ;  also  23,761 
private  libraries,  having  1,596,113  volumes — making  a  total  of  26,763  libraries,  contain- 
ing 2,174,744  volumes. 

lliepre$9» — ^The  211  periodicals  issued  had  an.  aggregate  circulation  of  253,774  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  19,68(i,978. 

Churdua.—Ot  the  2,239  church  organizations  1,415  had  edifices  with  456,226  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $9,133,816. 
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Paupei'ism, — Of  the  2,042  paapere  768  were  native  whites,  85  native  colored,  and  1,189 
foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,095  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  617  were  native  whites,  62  native 
colored,  and  416  foreigners.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  were  convicted  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population,  358,530  persons  were  from  5  to  Id 
years  old— 181,806  males  and  176,724  females;  873,763  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  460,408  were  males  and  413,355  females. 

Occupations. — Four  hundred  and  four  thousaod  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons  of 
these  ages  were  engaged  in  varions  occupations,  of  whom  346,717  were  males  and  57,447 
females;  187,211  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  187,036  were  males 
and  175  females;  104,728  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  52,754  were 
males  and  51,974  females;  29,588  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  29,493  were 
males  and  95  females ;  82,637  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
of  whom  77,434  were  males  and  5,203  females. 

Affe  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  theee  404,164  employed  persons  9,341  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  7,045  were  males  and  2,296  females ;  374,216  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  of  whom  319,569  were  males  and  54,647  females ;  20,607  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  20,103  were  males  and  504  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 


X*aiuee. 


Poet-office  addresR. 


AUocan 

Aivtnm 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch  

Calhoun 

Ca«8 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

CliBton 

Eaton 

GeocBce 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gmtiot 

Hillwlnle 

Uouchtou 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia   

I8al»rlla 

JucktMin    

Kalamazoo 

K«nt , 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

I^peer 

Loelana  w 

Lenawee 

LiviugHton , 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Maaon    

Mecosta 

Midland 

Moni-oe 

Montcalm 

Mnakpp;rm 

Newaviro 

Oakland 

Oceana  

Oaceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw , 

Sanilac 

Shiawaa^ee 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Joseph 

TnsGola 

Van  Bnren 

Watihtenaw 

Wayne 

Wezford 


E.  8.  Llnsley 

Lewis  >1.  Eanaay 

Theodore  B.  Diamond 

Frc<1erick  W.  Lankenaw  . 

Arthur  T.  Case 

E.  L.  Kinfcsland 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fancher 

L.  P.  Rinehart 

John  S.  Dixon 

A.  M.  Gerow 

E.  Mudfce 

John  Evans 

Cornclins  A.  Oower 

ElishaP.Ladd 

DillisD.  Hamilton 

George  H.  Botsford 

Philander  H.  Holiister  . . . . 

C.  B.  Cottroll 

Elmer  North  

William  B.  Thomas 

Charles  O.  Curtis 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

E.G.Hall   

Henry  B.  FalUs 

It.  C.  Sntterloe 

D.  C.  Warren 

J.  H.  Vincent 

Salmon  Steel 

Willanl  Steams 

Peter  Shields '. 

Sidney  H.  Woodford 

J.  W.  Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

J.  Edwin  Smith 

H.C.Pock 

M.W.Ellsworth 

Elara  Wilhird 

Elijah  H.  Crowell 

A.  H.  Burch. 
M.  W.  Scott . 
Johnson  j 
A.  A.  Darling  ' 
Marcus  H.  Lafler . . 
Charles  S.  Frssctt . 
John  S.  Goodman. . , 
George  A.  Parker. .. 

Ezeklol  J.  Cook 

W.H.  Little 

L.  B.  Antisdale 

M.  M.  Jarvis 

Henry  J.  Kellogg. . . 
George  S.  Wheeler. . 

Lester  R.  Brown 

£.  J.  Copley 


Scott . .  !L . . . 
I  A.  CoAln. 


Allegan. 

Atwood. 

Prairie  ville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Gilead. 

Humer. 

Casaopolia. 

Charlevoijc 

Benton. 

Maple  Rapids. 

Bellevoe. 

Fen  ton. 

Old  Mission. 

Pompeii. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamasoo. 

Fallasburgh. 

Eagle  River. 

Chase. 

Lapeer. 

Noilbport 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mount  Clemens. 

Manistee. 

Marc}nette. 

Ludingtdn. 

Big  Rapids. 

Mldhknd. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Muskegon. 

Newavgo. 

PoutiJUs. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Spring  Lake. 

East  Saginaw, 

Port  Sanilac. 

Owasso. 

Port  Huron. 

Nottawa. 

WatrouBviUe. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 

Shennan.    _ 
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HI  I IV  N  E  S  O  T  A  • 

Tmm  rrport  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintenilent  of  public  instruction,  for  Uio  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1871.  J 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fand  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school  lands.  The  receipts 
are  invested  in  State  and  national  securities.  Permits  to  cut  timber  on  these  lands  are 
alao  sold  at  public  sale. 

Total  amoQDt  invested |827,606  25 

Total  amount  in  treasury 58, 962  75 

Total  amount  due  on  lands  sold,  and  hearing  7  per  cent,  interest 1 ,  657, 507  12 

Total  amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  November  3D,  1871 2, 544 ,  u76  12 

Whole  amount  received  from  school  fund,  1870 $289, 480  09 

Whole  amount  received  from  school  fund,  1871 302,995  68 

Increase 13,515  59 

Amount  apiwrtioned  firom  permament  school  fund,  1870 $176, 806  35 

Amount  apportioned  from  permanent  school  fund,  1871 16:),  555  35 

Decrease 13,251  00 

Whole  amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1870 $500, 928  43 

Wbolo  amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1871 665, 967  08 

Increase 165,038  65 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  1870 $792, 852  91 

Whole  amount  expended  tor  school  puri>oses,  1871 1,  Oil,  656  73 

Increase 218,803  82 

Whole  amount  in  district  treasuries,  September  30,  1871 $137, 048  82 

Orders  or  bonds  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  year 466, 801  75 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Wliole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  1870. . .  155, 767 
Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  agb,  1871 . . .  167, 463 

Increase  for  the  year 11,696 

Wliolc  number  of  persons  attending  school  in  1870 110,590 

Whole  number  of  persons  attending  school  iu  1871 113, 983 

Increase  for  the  year 3,:)93 

Percent,  of  att^sndance in  1870 71 

Percent,  of  attendance  in  1871 68 

Wliole  number  of  winter  schools,  1870 1,955 

Whole  number  of  winter  schools,  1871 2,221 

Increase  for  the  year 266 

Wliole  nnraber  of  summer  schools,  1970 2,155 

Whole  number  of  summer  schools,  1871 2. 164 

Increase  for  the  year rr;^.^.^i  9 
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TEACHERS   AND   SAIABIES. 

Number  of  mole  t^acbers,  1870 1,336 

Number  of  female  teacbers,  1870 2,775 

Number  of  male  teachers,  1871 I,4i:f2 

Number  of  female  teacbera,  1871 2,903 

Average  wages  per  month  for  male  teachers,  1870 ^37  14 

Average  wages  per  month  for  female  teachers,  1870 $23  36 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  1871 $37  68 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  mouth,  1871 $25  51 

Average  number  of  months  school  per  year 6.5 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

At  the  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
legislature  authorize  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  divide  the  State  into 
5  institute  districts,  and  provide  a  suitable  instructor  to  hold  5  training  schools  for 
teachers  in  each,  these  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  4  weeks. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  past  year  19  institutes  were  held  in  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,289  teachers.  Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  was  given  by  able  and  experienced 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  and  the  interest  as  manifested  by  the  attendance  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

teachers'  association. 

The  State  teachers'  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  in  Normal  Hall,  at 
Winona,  August  29,  30,  and  31.  Though  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  in  former 
years,  the  proceedings  were  most  important.  Among  the  addresses  m&de  was  one  by 
C.  H.  Berry,  esq.,  calliog  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1851,  when  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  about  three  years  old,  there  were  in  Minnesota  bat  13  school  districts  and 
four  school-houses,  and  the  whole  appropriation  by  the  State  was  $1,721.73 ;  in  1869 
the  number  of  school  districts  was  2,521,  the  number  of  school-houses,  1,929;  and  the 
amount  paid  teachers,  $360,697.50.  He  stated  that  this  rapid  growth  was  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  land  appropriation,  363,100  acres  of  which  have  been  sold,  making 
an  accumulated  fund  of  $2,371,199. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  association  evinced  a  spirit  of  progress  in  all  educa- 
tional matters. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 

In  some  localities  objections  are  raised  against  this  ofSce,  bnt  they  are  snch  as  by 
their  very  existence  prove  its  usefulness.  Though  there  are  circumstances  which  in 
many  cases  make  it  impossible  to  secure  men  properly  fitted  for  the  position,  yet  the  bene- 
fits to  the  school-system  as  shown  by  the  improvement  in  teachers,  school-buildings, 
&c.,  arc  incalculable.  The  report  recommends  that  an  adequate  salary  be  affixed  to 
this  office  by  law.  ^ 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  AND   CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
normal-school  building  at  Winona  the  last  week  in  August,  and  was  in  session  two 
days.  About  half  the  counties  in  the  State  were  represented.  Many  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  graded  schools,  as  well  as  the 
common  district  schools,  were  discussed.  It  was  recommended  that  examinatdona 
should  be  held  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  the  public  schools. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  schools  during  the 
past  year.  The  high  schools  connected  with  the  graded  school  system  do  the  work  of 
preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  classes  in  colleges  and  the  State  uniyersity, 
and  render  private  schools  in  a  measure  unnecessary. 

CARLTON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Their  new  building, 
erected  within  the  year,  is  nearly  ready  tor  occupancy.  ^  t 
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.     BED  WING  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  ioBtitntion  has  a  commodions  buildiu  j;,  costing  about  |25,000.  It  is  open  to  both 
sexes,  and  is  intended  to  take  a  position  between  the  public  schools  and  university, 
preparing  pnpils  for  the  latter. 

THE'  COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

This  college  was  organized  last  September,  and  has  only  the  preparatory  department 
in  operatioli.    The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  ez-officio  president. 

FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  in  Winona.  Its  new  building  is  not  yet  entirely  finished  or  fitted 
for  occupation.  The  cost  as  it  now  stands  has  been  $134,162.63.  The  school  has  ha<l 
under  instruction  in  its  normal  department  since  1864  more  than  600  youn^  men  and 
women ;  114  have  graduated,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teachmg.  Dur- 
ing the  year  34  pupils  have  graduated.  The  increase  of  attendance  for  the  year 
has  been  25  per  cent.  In  the  institution  are  70  orphans  of  fallen  soldiers,  pro- 
vided for  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals.  The  number  of  counties 
represented  is  22.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  from  September,  1870,  to 
September,  1871,  was  $12,000.  It  has  been  only  by  the  strictest  economy  that  the 
expenses  have  been  kept  within  this  limit. 

SECOND   NORMAL  SCQOOL. 

The  second  normal  school,  at  Mankato,  has  graduated  20  young  men  and  women,  all 
of  whom  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  number  of  counties 
represented  the  past  year  was  21.  The  average  age  of  pupils  trai  uing  to  become  teachers 
is  19.7  years.  Twenty-three  pupils  will  graduate  in  June  next.  The  educational  ad- 
vantages of  nearly  all  the  pupils  have  heretofore  been  very  limited.  In  many  cases, 
however,  what  is  lacked  in  this  respect  is  made  up  in  earnestness  and  studious  behav- 
ior.   The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  |7,993.02. 

THIRD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  Saint  Cloud.  The  basement  story  of  a  permanent  building  for  the 
school  was  completed  summer  before  last,  at  an  expense  of  $9,495.55.  The  old  build- 
ing has  been  crowded  from  the  first,  and  there  is  call  for  three  times  the  room  now 
afforded.  It  has  in  two  years  had  unaer  instruction  115  normal  students.  It  graduated 
its  first  class  last  June,  consisting  of  15  young  men  and  women ;  13  of  these  are  now 
teaching.  The  other  2  expect  to  l>egin  work  with  the  new  year.  A  class  of  about  20 
will  graduate  in  June  next.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  are  $6,4D3.32.  These 
schools  are  all  greatly  in  need  of  an  additional  appropriation,  and  that  at  Mankato 
was  obliged  to  incur  a  debt  of  $2,000  in  its  current  expenses  during  the  past  year. 

tTNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  first  under  the  new  or  modified  organization.  The  two 
courses  oflercd  in  the  Latin  or  preparatory  school  have  been  consolidaLed,  Latin  being 
made  obligatory  upon  all  who  enter  the  school.  The  first  three  departnientsof  the  uni- 
versity—the department  of  elementary  instruction,  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  coUe^  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts— have  been  organized, 
and  the  first  two  are  in  operation.  The  third  is  organized  in  two  divisiotis,  that  of 
agriculture  and  that  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  latter  will  be  in  operation  from  the 
bf^inning  of  the  academic  year  1872-^73,  the  former  as  soon  as  the  vacant  professor- 
ship of  agriculture  can  be  filled.  The  other  departments,  a  college  of  medicine  and  a 
college  of  law,  will  be  put  in  operation  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  university  will  per- 
mit. The  number  of  transient  and  local  scholars  has  much  diminished,  and  the  number 
of  those  intending  to  pursue  a  full  course  is  largely  increased. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

These  ave  the  State  reform  school,  soldiers  orphans'  home,  and  institution  for  educat- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  All  have  had  a  prosperous  and  successful  year. 
Professor  Noyes,  principal  of  the  last-named  institution,  reports  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance :  Deaf  and  dumb,  60 ;  blind,  17 ;  applications,  2d.  Besides  these  the  census  shows 
56  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in  the  State  of  an  age  to  attend  schooL 

PROFESSOR  WILUAM  O.  HMKEY.— OBITUARY. 

Protosor  William  O.  Hiskey,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Minneapolis;  died  of  ap- 
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He  was  born  atLexinjrton,  Ohio,  May,1838 ;  gradnated  at  Otteryille  College,  1861 ;  after 
preachiug  about  ayearadopted  theprofessiouof  teacher;  was  em  ploy  e<l  both  as  teacher 
aud  superintendent  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  came  to  Minneapolis  in  186U;  was  two  years 
principal  of  high  school;  was  saperiuteudent  of  schools  till  his  death;  president 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  superintendent  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Sabbath-school ;  closely  identified  with  the  missionary  work  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  ever  ready  to  assume  any  duty,  no  uiatt4»r 
how  laborious,  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  cause  of  his  death  may  probably 
be  traced  t^  excessive  labors  imposed  upon  a  constitution  naturally  weak.  On  his 
lust  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  forenoon  at  Saint  Anthony's,  superintended  Sabbath- 
school  at  2  p.  m.,  held  open-air  services  at  5  p.  m.,  and  addressed  the  Sabbath-schoul 
concert  at  the  Centenary  church  in  theevouiug.  Arriving  at  home,  he  complained  of 
feeling  tired,  and  his  wife  suggested  that  he  was  trying  todo  too  much:  )t)ut  he  replied 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  at<tending  to  the  work  his  hands  found  to  do. 
That  night  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  what  should  have  been  his  most  useful  years — died  as 
many  have  died  before,  and  as  many  will  hereafter,  for  want  of  that  self-control,  that  true 
temperance,  which  does  not  suffer  the  mind  to  overwork  the  body.  *'  No  citizen  of 
Minneapolis  was  more  universally  respected,  or  more  truly  honored  and  beloved,  than 
Prolessor  Hiskey. 

MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Minneapolis  In  Angnst. 
President  Folwell  presented  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  university  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  that  shall  have  a  projper  relation  to  the  university  courses. 

Superintendent  Burt  read  a  paper  on  the  topic,'* Can  parents  and  guardians  generally 
be  induced  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  for  education  afforded  in  our  public 
schools  without  laws  compelling  attendance?'' 

Superiuteudeut  J.  W.  Hancock  read  a  paper  on  *'  Some  of  the  benefits  of  connty 
HU|)erintendency."  Superint-endent  Thurston  presented  a  paper  on  **  The  best  time  to 
commence  summer  schools,"  preferring  the  15th  of  May  as  the  commencement  and  the 
25th  of  July  as  the  close.  Superintendent  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  question, 
**■  How  can  the  great  evil  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  unqualihed  men  to  the 
ottice  of  county  superintendent  bo  remedied?"  Superintendent  Whitenian  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  **  Should  the  rate  of  com|>en»ation  of  teachers  in  graded  schools 
be  determinod  by  the  age  and  advnncemeut  of  their  pupils?"  Superintendent  O.  V. 
Tously  read  a  paper  on  "  School  examinations,"  aud  this  and  the  other  topics  x>i»fceutud 
were  fully  discussed. 

FACTS   FKOM  THE    UNITl'D  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  €md  population, — Tti  1870  Minnesota  was  the  twenty-eighth  St«te  in  popnlatitm, 
having  439,70t)  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles,  an  average  of  5.'<&6 
pel-sons  to  the  squci.re  mile.  This  population  cousitsted  of  43y,*257  whites,  7C9  colored, 
and  690  Indians.  Of  these  279,009  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  160,697  wertj 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  125,759  whites,  115  colored,  and  617  Indians  were 
born  within  its  boi-ders,  while  of  the  foreign  resi^dents  41,364  were  bom  in  Germany, 
5,670  in  England,  and  21,740  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  96,793  persons 
attended  school  in  1870,  and  of  these  13,031  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars 
50,158  were  males  and  46,528  females,  a  total  of  96,086.  Of  the  75  colored  pninls  35 
were  males  and  40  females.    Sixteen  male  and  16  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracff. — Twenty-fi»ur  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  inhabitants  of  all  races, 
10  years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  wiite,  of  whom  18,855  were  foreign- 
born. 

Age,  aexj  and  race  of  ilUterates.^Of  the  23,941  white  illiterates  3,ff02  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  and  of  these  2,122  were  males  and  1,680  females;  1,989  were  from  15  to 21 
yeais  old,  of  whom  1,014  were  males  and  975  females;  lH,150were21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  8,041  were  males  and  10,109  females.  Of  the  102  colored  illiterates  6 
were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  2  were  males  and  4  females ;  15  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  11  were  males  and  4  females;  81  were  21  years  ol<}  and  over, 
of  whom  44  were  males  and  37  females;  178  male  and  192  female  Indians  were  alao  re- 
ported. 

Educational  inaiitutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  Institutions  was  2,479,  having  2,886  teachers,  of  whom 
979  were  males  and  1,907  females,  to  educate  107,266  pupils,  55,166  of  whom  were  males 
and  52,100  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions waH  $1,011,709,  of  which  sum  $2,000  were  dciivefl  from  endowment,  $903,101 
i'joui  taxation  ai^d  public  funds,  and  1^100,63:^  itom  tuition  and  other^ources. 
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Puhlic  mskooh,— The  3,4*^  public  schools,  with  2,758  teachers,  919  male  and  1,839  fe- 
male, were  attended  by  103,408  papils,  of  whom  53,171  were  males  and  50,^7  females. 
To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  |895,^4,  of  which  $870,476  were  de- 
rh'ed  £rom  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $24,728  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleget, — The  4  colleges,  with  their  31  teachers,  27  male  and  4  female,  were  attended 
by  524  students,  of  whom  376  were  males  and  148  females.  To  educate  these  they  pos- 
sessed a  total  income  of  $52,600,  of  which  $16,000  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds  and  936,600  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Aoademina, — ^The  3  academies,  with  10  teachers,  of  whom  5  were  males  and  5  females, 
had  an  attendance  of  133  pupils,  82  of  whom  were  males  and  51  females.  They  pos- 
Beseed  ao  income  of  $3,145  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  aehools, — The  23  day  and  boarding  schools  had  26  teachers,  of  whom  8  were 
male  and  20  female,  and  were  attended  by  959  pupils — 488  male  and  471  female — to 
educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $18,414,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Uhntria, — ^Five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  public  libraries  were  reported  with  160,790 
volumes,  and  825  private  libraries  with  200,0z0  volumes,  in  all  1,412  libraries,  contaiu- 
iog360,810  volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  95  periodicals  issned  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
110,178  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,543,656  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  877  church  organizations  582  had  e<lifiees,  with  158,266  sittings,  and. 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,401,750. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  392  paupers  120  were  native  whites,  6  native  colored,  and  266' 
foreigners. 

Crtme. — Of  129  x>erBons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 65  were  native  whites,  8  native  colored, 
and  56  foreignen.    Two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populatitm.^Of  the  total  population  142,665  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  72,657  were  males  and  70,00d  females;  305,568  were  10  years  old  and  up- 
ward, of  whom  167,456  were  males  and  138,112  females. 

Occupations, — One  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per- 
sous  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  121,797  were  males 
and  10,860  femiJes.  Of  these  75,157  were  engaged  in  a^icultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
74,663  were  males  and  494  females ;  28,330  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
18,920  were  males  and  9,410  females;  10,582  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
10,559  were  males  and  23  females ;  18,588  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  miniug 
industries,  of  whom  17,655  were  males  and  933  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  workina  population,— Of  the  132,657  employed  persons  3,116  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old, of  whom  2,218  were  males  and  898  females;  124,961  were  from  16  to 
39  years  old,  and  of  these  115,195  were  males  and  9,766  females;.  5,580  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  4,384  were  males  and  196  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  State  superintendent. 

•county  superintendents. 


Counties. 

Superintendents. 

Post^ffice  address. 

Anoka  .  .  .  « 

Kov.  J.  B.  Tattle 

Anoka. 

Becker  

F.  B.Chapin 

Detroit  City. 
Sank  Rapids. 
Mankato. 

Benton                

Rev.  Sherman  HaU 

BloeEarth     

Erastus  C.  Payne 

Brown 

Ed.  J.  CoUiDS 

LeavcDworth. 

Carhon 

William  bbuw 

Thompson. 
Waconia. 

(Ssxvet    

J.  Tfaomns  Herkor 

Caw 

Charles  A.  Kuffee 

Leech  Lake. 

Chippewa 

Joseph  1).  Baker 

Montevideo. 

Chiaago 

V.D.Eddy 

Taylor's  Falls. 
Wfndom. 

Cottonwood 

H.  M.  McGnu^hev 

J.  F.  Bamham  ..'. 

Glyndon. 
Brainerd. 

Crow  Wine 

James  S.  Campbell 

Dakota. :..:::.: 

Philip  Crowley 

West  Saint  PauL 

Dodge 

A.  M.  Cbnrcb 

Kasson. 

Dougla*   .                  

Smith  Bloomfield        .' 

Alexandria. 

FxTilMialt  

R.  W.Richards 

Blue  Earth  City. 
Preston. 

VQhDore 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle 

Freeborn 

Henry  Thnrston 

Shell  Rock  City. 
Rod  Wing. 
Minneapolis. 
Brownsville. 

Gcodbuo 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock 

llennepin 

Charles  Hoacr 

Hoiuiton 

Dr.  J.B.LeBlond 

U«aU 

Rev.  Richard  Walker 

Spencer  Brofk. 

13 
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Caunhf  superintendentB-^ontlDned. 


Coontiee. 

Post^ffioe  address. 

Jftokmn 

E.L.  Brownell '. 

Jackson. 

Kanabec 

IRAnjiupin  Norton 

Bmnswiek 

Kandiyohi 

J.  H.  Grates 

Harrison. 

^naiyom..........  .....  .. 

Christian  Weiland 

Beaver  Bay. 
Xjc  Sneor. 

Le  Saenr 

M.  3Et.EyereU 

"Lyoa 

Rev,  Ranflom  Wait 

Lvnd. 

Lao  qui  Pari©. 

RUB.  Miller 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Co. 

Murray  ...T..... --!--* 

J.  B.  Catter 

McLeod 

W.  W.  Pendergaat 

Hntofainson. 

Martin 

Rev.  F.  W.  Morse 

Tenhassen 

Meeker 

H.  L.  Wadsworth 

Litchfield. 

MiUeLao 

John  A.  Stoyell 

Princeton. 

Morriflon  ,.,r--,.--T-...-,.,r- 

Lyman  W.  Ayer 

Belle  Prairie 

Mower 

Bon.  A.  A.  darwood 

AasUn. 

Nicollet 

B.H.  Randall 

Saint  Peter. 

Ifoble  

T.C.Bell 

Worthington. 
Rochester 

Olmsted 

SanfordNiies 

Otter  Tail 

K.  H.  Chittenden 

Fetinis  If'alls. 
Pine  City. 
Glenwodd. 

Pine 

McrtoD  Bryan 

Pone ! 

"HAnry  Q-.  Kfffing  , ............. 

"RBoaaey 

D.  A."  J.  Baker  r. 

Saint  PanL 

Redwood 

Dr.  W.  D.  Ilinn 

Redwood  FsIIa. 

Renville 

Carter  W.  Drew 

Beaver  Falls 

Rice 

Gf«rgii  N.  Baxter .....' 

Faribault. 

Itock    

J.  Hart  Loomis 

Lnseisne 

Saint  Louis 

Jerome  Merritt 

Onesta.' 

Scott  

Patrick  0.  Flynn 

Cedar  Lake. 

Sherbnme 

P.  A.  Sinclair 

Slk  River. 

Sibley 

Thomas  Boland 

Henderson. 

Steams 

Bartholome  Pirs 

Torah. 

Steele    

Rev.  George  C.  Tanner , 

A,  W.  TAtfbrAP 

Owatonna. 

Swift 

Benson. 

SteTcns 

R-  M.  RiOrhM^n 

Morris. 

Xodd 

IT  V.  TrfMbf fT         ,      .    

Sank  Centre.  ' 

Wabaffhaw  .. ...... ••>t..t..^ 

T.  A.  Thompson .... 

Plaiiiview. 
Waseca. 

Waseca 

Henry  6.  Mosher . 

"Wai»h1pgtofi  , X 

Alexander  Oldham 

Stillwater. 

Watonwan 

Thomas  Rntledffo 

Madnlia. 

Winona. 

Rev.  David  Burt 

Winona. 

Wright 

J.F.Lewis 

Monticello. 

WilHn 

J.  D.  Boyer 

Breokenridge. 
Yellow  Medidne  City. 

Yellow  Medidne 

J.A.White 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

[lYom  report  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Teaae,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instraction,  for  the  scholastic  year 

en<]eu  December  3, 1671.) 

SCHOOL  FUNP. 

Amoant  of  the  common-school  fond,  (inclading  fund  appropriated  nnder 
the  act  of  18519,  Chickasaw  and  sixteenth-section  fund,  regaxded  as 
available.) $1,950,000  00 

Amount  of  revenue  received  and  pidd  into  the  treasury  from  the  various 
soarces  provided  hy  the  constitution,  and  laws  euaoted  since  its  adop- 
tion, accruing  to  the  common-school  ftind '. 529,464  29 

-Amoont  of  revenue  hy  special  county  tax  collected  and  paid  into-  the 
ooanty  treasury,  rei>orted 683,784  19 

Amoont  of  the  common-school  income-fund  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties.. : *..'....        172,550  35 

FP7ANCIAL  STATEBfENT. 

Amoont  expended  for  school  sites. ...*        |33,921  68 

Amoont  expended  for  building  and  repairs 1...        |.57,374  22 

Amoant  expended  for  school  furniture  and  apparatus. 40, 271  07 

Amount  expended  for  rent  of  rooms  and  buildings 25,601  18 

Amoant  expended  for  school- books 14,481  16 

Amoant  expended  for  teachers' salaries 1..  624,233  44 

Amoont  exi>ended  for  superintendents' salaries 35,072  70 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1872,  (including  mJBcel- 

laneoos expenses) 1.' ;. .. 869,766  07 

Expenditures  since  inaugoration  of  school-system,  (eighteen  months) 950, 000  00 

POPULATION  AND  ▲TTBNDAK<:f8.     - 

White  population i 256,821 

Colored  population 285,687 

Scholastic  populataon,  f white) 120,073 

Scholastic  population,  (colored) 126,769 

Total  sdiolastic  population 246,842 

Nomber  enrolled  in  public  schools, (white) 66,257 

Nnmber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  (colored) 45,429 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 111,686 

Nomber  enrolled  in  private  schools,  (white) 5,249 

KomlKsr  enrolled  In  private  schools,  fcolored) 1,154 

Whole  number  enroUed  in  private  schools 6,703 

Grand  total  of  pupils  attending  school 118,389 

Average  attendance  in  public  and  private  schools 86,330 

TBACHSRS   AND  TEACHBBS'  PAT. 

Komber  of  white  teachers,  (males,  1,575 ;  females,  681) , 2,256 

Nomber  of  colored  teachers,  (males,  253 ;  females,  146) ,,.*., 399 

Wh<^  number  of  teachers ^ 2,655 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers .,, $58  90 

Nomber  of  white  teachers  in  private  schools • ^....  391 

Number  of  colored  teachers  in  private  schools .,.  49 

Total  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 3,095 

Nomber  of  certificates  granted  to  whit-e  teachers 2,256 

Nomber  of  certificates  granted  to  colored  teachers 399 

Nomber  of  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  year 8 

Nomber  of  teachers  attending  institutes  oaring  theyea? 188 

SCHOO;jB. 

Number  of  public  schools,  (white,  1,739;  colored,  862> 2»601 

Nomber  of  private  school*,  (white,  381 ;  colored.  53) - 434 

Whole  nomber  of  schools,  (in  fifty-two  counties) 3,035 

Nomber  of  graded  schools,  (in  the  State) 100 

Nomber  of  high  schools,  rinthe8tat«) 80 

Number  of  evening  schools^  (in  the  State) 60 

Namber  of  normal  or  training  schools,  (in  the  State) 2 


Avecnge  )en|^h  of  sobbol  term,  5  months  and  If)  days. 
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SCHOOL-grfES  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  sites  pnrcfaased 128 

Number  of  sites  donated > 177 

Number  of  houses  erected,  (white,  290;  colored,  252) 482 

Number  of  buildiugs  rented,  (white,  3^5;  colored,  264) 619 

Number  of  school-liouses  built  in  the  State  since  the  inaugnration  of  the 

school-system - 600 

SCHOOL  FUKKITURE  AND  APPARATUS.      - 

Number  of  school-houses  provided  with  modem  school-famitnre 265 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  blackboards 976 

Number  of  schools  fiirnished  with  wall-maps .- 131 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  globes 80 

VALUK  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  public-school  property  in  fifty-two  counties  reporting $426, 204  87 

Value  of  private-school  property  in  fifty-two  counties  reporting 436, 700  00 

Estimated  valae  of  pubiic-achool  property  in  the  State 800, 000  00 

SCHOOL  *LAW. 

Of  the  school  law  adopted  in  1870  the  superintendent  says :  ''  From  my  experience 
in  attempting  to  execute  the  law,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  all  the  history  of 
legislation  there  never  was  a  statute  enacted  that  wajs  so  difficult  of  constmotioD,  so 
ambiguous  in  its  terms,  and  so  conflicting  in  itself  and  with  other  laws  in  force." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  certain  modifications  were  enacted  in  the  school 
law,  making  it  conform  with  other  general  laws.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  contains  many 
excellent  features,  but  the  system  is  too  cumbersome  and  complicated.  It  &lls  in  its 
scope,  and  lacks  the  essential  conditions  of  a  {permanent  success,  viz :  a  widi-regulated 
system  of  raising  and  managing  the  school  revenues,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  sa- 
pervision. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  law  provides  for  a  common-school  fund,  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
belpnging  to  the  State,  fines,  licenses,  taxes,  &c.  Thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
accumulation  of  an  immense  school  fund,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  afford  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  schools  wltnout  additional 
taxation.  Under  the  existing  policy  the  schools  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
fund,  which  already  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000;  and  the  school  revenue  id  raised 
chiefly  by  local  taxation,  "  a  system  altogether  impracticable,  wrong  in  principle,  and 
in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  constitution.'' 

Some  counties  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  defray  the  school  expenses,  others  levy  none 
at  f^l.  In  many  cases  the  school  tax  levied  has  been  absolutely  burdensome  upon  tlie 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  a  two-mill  tax  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  would  afford  ample  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  de{>artment  and  pay 
teachers.    It  is  recommended  that  this  tax  be  levied,  to  L>e  collected  in  currency. 

SCHOOL   LANDS. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  from  time  to  time,  since  1802,  donated 
lands  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
1,000,000  acres. 

Nearly  all  of  this  munificent  endowment  has  been  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds 
squandered.  Investigations  already  made  show  that  thousands  of  acres  of  these  lands, 
some  of  them  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  are  held  and  occupied  without  the  shadow 
of  title.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  education  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  mat- 
ter and  recover  all  lauds  thus  illegally  held. 

"  There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  unsold  school 
lands,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  very  moderate  degree  or  honesty,  economy,  and 
Kkill  in  the  administration  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  General  Goveruiuent  for  school 
purposes  would  have  produced  a  revenue  sufficient  to  have  furnished  perpetu^il  and 
efficient  free  schools  for  all  the  people  of  boih  races  in  the  State  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  needs  forever." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the -proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and 
rental  of  schoollauds: 

Amount  arising  from  the  sale  of  Chickasaw  lands $826, 432  78 

Amount  held  by  the  State  in  trust 815,227  73 

Amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  i^om  the  sale  and  rental  of  sixteenth- 
section  lauds,  about 1,500,000  00 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and  rental  of 
school  lands,  about y;^^..  J|,326,432  00 
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Of  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  rental  of  sixteenth-section  lands,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  $1,000,000  are  a  total  loss,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  management. 

SUPERVISION. 

"Oar  syatem  of  State  and  oonnty  snpervision  is  very  defective.  The  law  imposes 
tlw  grave  responsibility  of  superintending  the  public  schools  and  general  edncatioual 
interests  upon  the  State  superintendent,  and  requires  a  guarantee  of  |20,000  for  the 
finthfiil  discharge  of  these  duties,  while  yet,  as  it  now  stands,  it  gives  him  no  positive 
control.  He  is  made  president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  but  with  no  voice 
except  in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

*^The  present  system  of  county  supervision  is  even  more  defective.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  practically  a  nullity.*'  There  are  now 
tbree  distinct  ageiits— the  board  of  supervisors,  board  of  directors,  and  county  superin- 
tendent—employed  in  supervising  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  this  too  at  an  enor- 
mous outlay  of  time  and  tnoney.  The  main  source  of  complaint  against  the  public- 
school  system  arises  from  the  inefficiency  and  burdensome  cost  of  conducting  the 
present  system  of  county  supervision.  The  county  superintendent  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  has  no  power  or  voice  in  supervision.  ''As  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, to  say  nothing  of  efficiency,  the  abolition  a£  the  board  of  school  directors  is 
raoooiniended." 

The  salary  allowed  countv  superintendents  is  entirely  inadequate.  Many  of  the  best 
saperintendeDts  have  already  resigned,  and  others  will  resign  unless  the  present  system 
of  enpervision  shall  be  changed,  and  a  reasonable  salary  paid  for  their  services.  It  is 
reooDiinended  that  there  be  Uiree  grades  of  salaries  established,  based  upon  scholastic 
population :  eountiee  with  a  scholMtio  impulation  not  exceeding  3,000  to  constitute  the 
JowoRt  grade,  those  containing  not  less  than  3,000  nor  mo^  than  7,000  to  constitute  the 
teeond  grade,  and  all  with  over  7,000  to  constitute  the  first  grade.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  offiNce  of  county  superintendent  be  made  elective,  and  that  the  State 
board  of  education  have  the  authority  to  remove  any  county  snperintendent  for  neglect- 
iag  to  peribrm  the  daties  of  his  office,  or  for  any  other  just  cause  shown. 

TEACHERS. 

''Our  greatest  present  want  is  earnest,  active  teachers,  skilled  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  (upward  of  four  thousand)  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  comparatively  few  are  qualified  for  their  work.''  To 
remedy  tills  three  things  are  considered  necessary:  First,  to  establish  normal  or  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers ;  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a 
vigorous  system  of  teachers'  institutes;  thirdly,  to  offer  iudii cements,  by  means  of  lib- 
eral salaries,  to  first-class  teachers.  The  latter  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  present 
preseme.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  establishing  of  a  minimum  and  maxi- 
mnm  monthly  salary  for  each  g:  ado  of  the  common  schools :  For  the  third  grade,  a 
minimum  of  $30  a  month  and  a  maximum  of  $50;  for  the  second  grade,  a  minimum  of 
950  and  a  maximum  of  $75  per  month ;  for  the  first  grade,  a  minimum  of  $75  and  a 
niaximam  of  $125  per  month. 

It  is  believ^  that  this  plan  will  correct  a  wrong  that  has  been  practiced  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  many  counties — that  of  a  very  unjust  discrimination  between  the 
white  and  colored  teachers. 

TEACH  KRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  superintendent  says:  ''The  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes  is  the  most 
practical  measure  to  meet  our  immediate  wants."  Connty  superintendents  were  iu- 
Btnicted  to  organize  institutes  in  their  respective  districts,  and  organizations  were 
effected  in  eight  counties.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  appropriate  from  the 
school  fund  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
county  employing  twenty-five  teachers,  and  consolidate  two  or  more  counties  when 
tJiey  emplfiy  less  than  that  number. 

HIGH  scnooLS. 

It  is  reeommended  that  in  each  connty  containing  a  scholastic  population  of  7,000 
there  shall  be  established  one  or  more  high  schools,  with  a  normal  department  for  the 
tmining  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  It  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
oonnty  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  and  meet  the  incidental  expenses,  the  State  to  pay 
the  teachers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  high  schools  to  be  regulated  by  tho 
State  board  of  education. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Under  the  existing  law,  a  uniformity  of  school-books  is  required  in  each  county.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  school  directors  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used 
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in  the  schools.    The  law  has  been  generally  complied  with,  so  far  as  the  mere  adoption  • 
of  a  schedule  of  text-books  by  the  boards  of  directora' is  concerned;  yet  in  a  m^orifcy  ' 
of  the  counties  it  is  practically  null;  and,  as  the.  law  now  stands,  school-officers  are 
utterly  powerless  to  enforce  the  uniform  use  of  books.    Another  serious  evil  connected 
wirh  the  pretfent  system  is  the  frequent  change  of  text-books.    Under  the  existtog  law, 
the  boards  of  school  directors  may  adopt  a  new  series  of  books  for  every  term,  or  as  ' 
often  as  they  choose.    It  is  recommended  that  when  once  a  series  of  standiud  text-  . 
books  shall  have  been  adopted  and  introduced  into  the  schools,  no  change  shiJl  be 
made  for  at  least  three  years.    . 

SCHOLAfiTIC  YEAR. 

The  superintendent  recommends  a  change  in  the  law  regulating  the  school  year. 
The  scholastic  year  should  commence  September  1,  and  terminate  August  31.  This 
change  is  deemed  essential  to  the  systematic  conducting  of  the  business  of  the  depart 
meut.  Under  the  present  law  the  superintendent  is  virtually  allowed  only  fifteen  days 
to  prepare  his  annual  report. 

PUBLIC  8ENTIHENT. 

No  feature  of  the  new  system  of  goyerament  met  withiooie  .determined  opposition 
at  the  outset  than  did  the  school  system.  "A  migority  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
classes,  unable  todiyest  themselves  of  irrationfil  prejudioes,  contests  the  introduction 
of  the  people's  schools  with  a  determination  that  seemed,  at  timet,  likely  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  them.''  A  class  of  idle  politicians  and  »n  uDsorupalous  press  encouraged 
this  partisan  hostility,  which  at  length  culminated  in  open  violence,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Many  cases  of  incendiarism  and  of  violence  toward 
teachers  ana  school  officers  wore  reported. 

During  the  past  year  a  most  murvelous  revolution  has  taken  place  in  public  senti- 
ment.   In  many  localities  where,  at  the  outset,  the  people  were  most  indifferent  and 
the  greatest  opposition  prevailed,  the  free-school  system  has  become  popular,  and  those 
who  were  most  prominent  in  their  hostility  are  now  earnest  advooates  of  popolur  edn-  . 
cation. 

THE  igeABOPY  IQUND. 

• 

Of  this  State  Dn  Sear&  says  l  ''•Considering  the  great  disadvantage  under  whi<^ 
public  instruction  has  been  introduced  and  thus  fur  carried  on  in  this  State,  we  musfe  , 
regard  the  results  as  highly  encouraging." 

There  has' been  a  rapid  increase  of  .public  schools,  accompanied  with  corresponding 
indications  of  increasing  popular  favor. 

The  disadvantages  are  careless  and  defective  legislation,  indifference  to  education, 
and  opposition  to  fhse  schools.  These  evils,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  temporary.  With 
a  school  fund  of  nearly  |2,000,000,  the  State  will  not  long  let  it  be  possible  for  the 
superintendent  to  report,  aa  he  does  now,  that ''  Under  the  existing  policy  the  schools 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  fund."  The  school  l&ws  are  incumbered  with 
useless  and  heterogeneous  enactments.  The  county  organizations  in  particular  are 
faulty,  being  at  the  same  time  ex])eu8ive  and  inefficient. 

The  schools  of  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  have    become   self-supporting.    Jackson 
receives  $1,500;  Summit,  $1,000;  Hazlcburstu  $1,000  ;  Crystal  Springs, $450;  Kosciusko,  . 
$450 ;  Yazoo  City,  $750 ;  Harperville,  $300;  Hillsborough,  $300. 

The  county  superiutendent  says  of  Harperville :  ''  This  school  was  opened  in  January 
for  11  months.  The  result  has  exceeded -my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  the  addf- 
tipual  number  of  pupils..  Persons  from  ten  miles  round  have  rented  houses  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  their  cbildren  a  more  liberal  education.  A  new  school-house,  having 
a  capacity  for  3.50  cbildren,  has  been  built  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  citizens, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  including  a  donation  of  $500  from  the  State." 

For  the  ensuing  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  colored  schools  at  Hazlehnrst, 
Crystal  Springs,  and  Wesson,  allowing  $200  to  each.  The  county  superintendentj  in 
asking  assistance  foe  them,  says :  "  We  have  three  colored  schools  in  this  county,  kept  in 
operation  five  months  by  the  free-school  system  and  five  by  private  subscription. 
Ihey  have  a  daily  average  attendance  of  Over  100  each.  These  scnools  merit  your  aid. 
I  should  have  made  the  request  before,  but  I  believed  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
be  thrown  for  a  tim^  upon  their  own  resources,  that  they  nright  the  more  fully  appre- 
ciate the  benefit.  One  of  these  schools  is  at  Hazlehurst,  where  there  is  a  lai^  school- 
house  built  by  the  colored  people  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  county  or  State 
board  of  education." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  from  the  organization,  November  15,  1870,  to 
June  30, 1871,  was  50.  The  school  reopened  in  September  with  35  pupils.  Since  the 
close  of  the  first  school-year  26  normal  pupils  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  tiie 
State.  Of  these  a  number  taught  only  two  months,  during  th^  summer  vacatioU|  and  • 
returned  to  school  at  tho  opening  of  the  fall  term.  V^  T 
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With  insufficient  room,  and  lacking  neceasary  books,  the  normal  school  can  not 
accomplish  what  it  should.  It  is  recommended  that  the  leffislatrire  make  an  appro- 
priation for  a  building.  If  there  was  a  room  suitable  for  a  library,  a  large  number  oi 
twoks'ooald  be  procured  without  expense  to  the  State. 

County  supenntendents  give  encouraging  reports  of  the  thorough  work  done  by  the 
normal  pupils.  Aa  the  school  has  been  in  operation  little  more  uian  a  year,  and  the 
course  of  study  embraces  four  years,  no  graduates  have  yet  been  sent  out. 

TOUOALOO  UNIVBBfimr. 

The  agricoltnral  department  is  a  marked  feature  of  this  institute.  A  plantation  of 
some  500  acres  affords  facilities  for  instruction  in  practical  farminff,  ana  at  the  same 
time  gives  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  pay  part  or  the  whole  of  their  expenses 
by  manual  labor.  In  the  normal  department  there  nave  been  47  students  during  the 
year.  The  institution  is  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  report  of  this  institution  states  that  "in  six  months  from  the  appointment  of  the 
board  ot  trustees  the  institution  has  been  placed  in  complete  oraer  and  successful 
operation,  and  is  now  at  the  service  of  the  State." 

It  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and  in  a  few  days  had  a  class  of  nine. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  the  outfit  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  made.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  90  deaf-mutes  of  school-age  in  the  Stiftte. 

BLIND  INSTITUTE. 

There  have  been  29  pupils  during  the  year,  eight  more  than  the  previous  year.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  men's  work-department  be  placed  on  a  suitable  footing,  so  as  to 
render  it  efficient,  enabling  the  pupils  to  earn  an  nonorable  livelihood.  The  building 
is  in  need  of  repairs,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

CENTRAL  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  this  institution  has  had  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  about  2,000,  and,  unlike  most  southern  literary  institutions,  it  did  not 
suspend  its  regular  exercises,  even  tor  a  single  day,  .during  the  entire  war. 

FEABODY  PUBUC  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  called  into  existence  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  a 
donation  of  $1,000  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  first  session  of  the  school  closed  with 
142  pnpils  on  its  roll ;  the  present  closes  with  229.  Last  year  the  average  attendance 
was  93;  this  year  it  has  beeu  about  170.  This  increased  demand  for  education,  and  the 
Katisfactoty  progress  made  by  the  higher  department  of  the  grammar  school,  induced 
the  directory  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  original  plan  of  organ-, 
ization,  in  att-achiug  to  the  present  grammar  school  a  bigh>  school,  where  all  the 
hraochc?s  of  an  academic  course  shoula  be  taui;bt.  In  the  organization  of  this  higher 
department,  the  board  determined,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  to  pass, .each  year,  three  girls. 
and  three  boys,  free  of  charge,  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school.  For  the 
present  ^ear  there  has  been  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $1,500,  and.  the  town  has> 
appropnated  $2,000.    The  total  expenditure  for  two  years  is  $5,000. 

iJkWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  great  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  practical  college  at  this 
point  led  to  the  organization  of  this  college.  It  is  connected  with  the  great  chain  of 
Bryant  and  Stratton's  International  Business  Colleges,  but  has  at  the  same  time  a. 
separate  system  and  management  of  Its  own. 

.  PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institntiou  is  in  charge  of  the  Cbristian  Brothers,  a  society  entirely  devoted  to. 
the  work  of  educating  youth.  Their  system  is  founded  upon  the  theory  tbat  education 
does  not  consist  in  a  certain  complement  of  facts  stored  in  the  memory,  but  in 
I'oudnctiug  the  intellect  to  the  discovery  of  truth  by  tbe  pure  efforts  of  its  own  innate 
acitvity.  Tberefom  they  regard  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of 
snbonlinate  importance  when  compared  to  the  intellectual  exertion  made  iu  the 
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endeavor  to  acquire  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  notions  of  all  facts  submitted  to  the 
iniud.  To  carry  into  effect  those  fundamental  and  crowning  principles  of  an 
enlightened  and  practical  education  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  &culty  and  professors. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

In  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the  South  consequent  upon  the  war,  this  college  lost 
a  large  endowment,  but  its  buildings,  though  in  a  somewhat  ipjured  condition, 
together  with  its  apparatus  and  libraries,  were  saved.  A  debt  of  several  thousand 
dollars  had  been  incurred,  on  account  of  which  a  judgment  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  execution  was  about  to  be  made  upon  the  property.  Bach  was  the  condition  of 
the  institution  when,  in  the  fall  of  18S7,  the  board  ot  trustees  resolved  to  resume  tfao 
exercises,  which  for  four  years  had  been  virtually  suspended.  Through  the  infloeoce 
of  the  president,  Rev.  Walter  Hillman,  money  was  obtained  from  the  North  sufficient 
to  repair  in  part  the  buildings  and  stay  the  threatened  execution.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  students  hai}  constantly  increased.  Measures  have  been  taken,  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  and  to  re-endow 
the  college  and  put  it  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  erect  a  building  for  the  department  of  preparatory 
education.  For  the  present,  the  preparatoiy  class  will  be  continued  as  a  substitute 
for  the  university  high  school,  and  in  this  class  caudidates  for  the  first  year's  study  m 
the  university  will  be  carefully  trained.  The  school  of  medicine  will  be  orgauizetl 
upon  the  plan  pursued  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  has  proved  eminently 
successful.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  any  denomination  of  Christiaiu 
will  be  admitted  iuro  each  class  without  tuition  fees.  The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been 
appropriated  to  enlarge  the  library.  A  readin  >-room  has  been  authorizea  by  the  board, 
to  be  furnished  with  the  leading  Americau  and  foreign  journals. 

FACTS  FROai  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Mississippi  was  the  eighteen|;h  State  in  population, 
having  827,922  iuliabitants  within  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  an  average  of  17uV> 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  382,896  whites,  444,201  col- 
ored, 16  Chinese,  and  809  Indians.  Of  these,  816,7.'^1  were  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  11,191  were  foreign-born  Of  the  native  residents,  244,236  whites,  319,360  colore<l, 
and  546  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  2,960  were 
born  in  Germany,  1,018  in  England,  and  3,3r)9  in  Ireland. 

School  atieHdance.—AccoTdiufi  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  39,141  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  56  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars  17,139  wei-e 
males  and  16,264  females— a  total  of  33,403.  Of  the  5,738  colored  pupils,  2,768  were 
males  and  2,970  females. 

UUteracy. — Three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  inhabit^ntB 
of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of  whom  827 
were  foreign  born. 

Age,  8tXy  and  race  of  illiterate.— Of  the  48,028  whit«  illiterates,  14,729  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  8,174  were  males  and  6,555  females ;  10,196  were  from 
»15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  5,447  were  males  and  4,749  females;  23,103  were 
21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  9,357  were  males  and  13,746  females.  Of  the 
264,902  colored  illiterates,  46,682  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  24,076 
were  males  and  22,606  females ;  50,08:)  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  23,216 
•were  males  and  26,867  females ;  168,137  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  80,810 
were  males  and  c?7,327  females. 

Educational  ivsiitutiona, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  or  c>>usus  Report,  the  total 
■number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,564,  having  1,728  teachers,  of  whom  1,054 
were  males  and  674  females,  to  educate  their  43,451  pupils,  ^,793  of  whom  were  males 
and  20,658  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions was  f780,339,  of  which  $1 1,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  (167,414  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,- and  $601,425  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  18  colleges,  with  64  teachers,  32  males  and  32  females,  were  attended 
by  1 ,292  students,  of  whom  500  were  malep  and  792  females.  To  educate  these  they 
possessed  a  total  income  of  $80,700,  of  which  $11,500  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$22,700  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $46,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academy. — The  one  academy,  with  8  teachers,  of  whom  3  were  males  and  5  femalen. 
had  an  attendance  of  123  female  pupils.  It  possessed  a  total  income  of  $4,450,  of 
which  $450  were  derived  from  taxation  and , public  funds  and  $4,000  fh>m  tuition  and 
•other  sources. 
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rtivaie  iicftoo78.— The  1,542  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,()40  teachers,  o(  whom  1,018 
w«re  uiale  and  C31  female,  and  were  attended  bv  41,d55  pupils,  22,259  males  an'd  19,70() 
females,  to  edocate  whom  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $683,000,  of  which  |i:^,325 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  pablio  fauds  and  $549,675  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libraries. — FiTe  hundred   and  thirty-seven    public  librarfes    were   reported   with 
8b^76  volumes,  and  2,251  private  libraries  with  400,106  volumts ;  in  all,  2,788  librarii^* 
cuDtaiuiu^  4^482  volumes. 

The  prc9S.— The  111  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggrep^ate  circulation  of  71,868  copies 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  4,703,336  copies. 

Ckurchea.— Of  the  1,829  church  organizations,  1,800  had  edifices  with  485,398  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  w^as  valued  at  $2,^)60,800. 

Pauperi9m,^Of  the  809  paupers  413  were  native  whites,  380  native  colored,  and  16 
foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  449  persons  in  pTison,  June  1, 1870, 128  were  native  whites,  293  native 
colored,  and  28  foreigner^.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  were  convicted 
daring  the  year. 

Affe  and  9ex  of  population.— Of  the  .total  population  278.999  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  141,412  were  males  and  137,587  females ;  581,206  were  10  years  old  and 
npwarrl,  of  whom  288,185  were  males  and  293,021  females. 

Occupations. — Three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  nersons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occu  nations,  of  whom  232,349  were  males  and 
9k\^\  females.  Of  these  259,199  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  193,725 
were  males  and  65,474  females;  40,522  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
20,430  were  males  and  20,092  fenuiles ;  9,14)3  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  9,076 
were  males  and  72  females;  9,981  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  9,118  were  males  and  86!)  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  trorking  population. — Of  the  318,850  employed  persons  42,457  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  28,671  were  male8  and  13,786  females ;  258,913  were  from 
16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  lt^,832  were  males  and  70,081  females;  17,480  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  14,846  were  males  and  2,634  females. 

SCHOOL   OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pkase,  State  superintendent  of  public  education, 
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[From  report  of  Hon.  John  Montelth,  State  saperlntendent  of  pvblio  Inatraotion,  for  the  year  18T1.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amonntofpnblio-flcboolfand 1 ^,689,4^ 

lucome  of  school  fond  for  the  yoar 339,568 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Received  from  State  ftind $339,568 

Received  from  county  fund '.....^......  157,612 

Received  from  towndiip  fond 188,644 

Amount  of  school  taz-eollected ....^....^ 1,001,750 

Total  receipts  for  school puiposes ^..»«. 1,687,574 

Expended  for  teachers' salaries $887,019 

Buildings andother expenses 862,030 

Total  disborsements 1,749,049 

Cost  per  scholar,  baaed  on  enumeration $2  75 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  on  attendance -  5  30 

ATTENDANCB. 

Population  of  the  State 1,721,295 

White  scholastic  population,  (males,  309,035 ;  females,  288,235) 4 . .  597, 270 

Colored  scholastic  population,  (males,  18,978 ;  females,  1£;195) 37, 173 

Total  scholastic  populatiou 634,443 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  (males,  174,171 ;  females,  155,899) 330, 070 

lucreafle  over  last  year 49,597 

Daily  average  attendance 187,024 

Number  attending  private  schools. 29,398 

Number  not  attending  any  school,  (males,  138,849 ;  females,  136,126) 274, 975 

TEACHEBS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers,  (males,  5,755 ;  females,  3,061) 8,816 

Increase  over  last  year 1,950 

Number  of  white  teachers 8,761 

Number  of  colored  teachers ..'«  55 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers (35  00 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  sub-districts  reported 7,048 

Number  of  scbooU  reported,  (white,  6,730;  colored,  212) 6,942 

Increase  over  last  year 1,524 

Average  time  schools  were  maintained,  (exclusive  of  Saint  Louis) 4^  months. 

Number  of  new  school-houses 703 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 6,387 

THE  COMMON  .SCHOOL& 

The  reports  of  county  superintendents  show  that  the  common  schools  have  almost 
nniversail^  increased  in  the  materials  of  strength,  enlarged  in  size,  and  grown  more 
and  more  in  favor  with  the  people.  This  prosperity  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  im- 
proved temporal  condition  of  the  people,  but  mainly  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  education.  The  obligation  of  property  to  sustain  education  is  coming 
to  DC  better  understood  and  acknowledged.  The  relation  between  property  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  is  more  widely  recognized.  It  is  ascertained,  too,  that  property  must 
pay  for  p6nce  to  protect  its  safety,  or  for  criminal  prosecutions  to  bring  offenders  to 
Justice,  if  it  does  not  pay  for  education. 

^It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state^  in  this  connection,  that  one  county  has  drawn 
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upon  the  State  treasary  to  the  amount  of  over  (3,000  for  criminal  prosecntion,  and 
during  the  same  period  paid  its  best  teacher  but  (30  a  month,  supported  but  1  private 
and  15  public  schools,  and  returned  an  estimated  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 
amounting  to  $915,  all  told.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  but 
$1.04  per  acre,  lower  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  with  one  exception. 
This  io  not  a  mere  coincidence.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  those  XH>rtionB  of  the 
State  where  crime  is  most  abuudaut,  where  fugitives  from  justice  in  other  States  have 
fouud  the  most  welcome  asylum,  and  where  the  power  of  the  law  is  weakest,  there  is 
almost  no  organized  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  here  are  found  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  educatiou.'' 

6CBOOL  LANDS. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  in  regard  to  school  lands  states  that  in  many- 
of  the  countif'S  the  records,  vouchei-s,  and  papers  relating  to  the  school  funds,  and  to 
the  disposal  of  the  sixteenth-section  and  swamp  and  overflowed  lauds^  have  been 
swept  away  in  the  late  war.    The  records  that  remain  furnish  the  following: 

Total  county  fund,  (UO  counties  reported) $2,040,646  18 

Total  township  fund,  (110  counties  reported) 2,110,0:36  56 

Grand  total,  (UO  counties  reported) 4,150,662  74 

Deduct  amount  improperly  secured  or  lost 180,202  72 

Totel  available  fund 3,970,480  02 


The  fund  actually  available  is  less  than  here  reported,  as  all  losses  are  not  6tate<l. 

The  number  of  acres  of  swamp-land  given  to  the  eounties  of  the  State  was  4,300,900. 
The  area  remaining  unsold  is  1,932,157  acres.  This  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  tr^e 
figures.    Of  the  sixteenth-section  lands  about  536,263  acres  remain. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  school  lands  now  in  possession  of  the  counties  does  not> 
exceed  2,46H,4*4?0.  Had  the  original  4,300,900  acres  been  preserved  for  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  appropriated,  and  their  sales  been  honestly  conducted  and  accounted 
for,  the  State  would  now  have  a  county-school  endowment  amounting  to  $12,000,000. 
This,  added  to  the  present  State  school  fund,  would  give  a  tot4d  of  $14,000,000. 

The  school  endowmeut  began  to  decay  from  the  moment  it  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  courts.  The  board  asks  that  all  past  legislation  respecting  the 
custody  of  the  school  lands  and  the  funds  arising  therefrom  be  corrected  or  repeale<l. 
They  also  lecommend  that  the  school  endowment  of  each  county  be  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  school  officer,  who  shall  give  bonds  for  the  proper  use  of  this  trust,  and  that 
this  officer  be  the  county  superintendent  iu  each  county ;  that  in  counties  where  school 
funds  have  been  used  for  county  purposes,  the  courts  be  required  to  provide  by  special 
tax  for  the  repayment  of  such  sums;  and  that  the  attorneys  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation have  power  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  courts,  to  ascertain  the 
amounts  thus  taken  from  the  school  fund,  and  aloO  to  collect  by  suit  all  overdue  school 
bonds  which  are  likely  to  be  lost  by  reason  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  now 
manage  the  collection  of  these  funds. 

**  As  the  cose  stands  at  present,  the  political  influences  that  gather  about  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prosecute  these  matters  often  induce  an  inactivity  that  allows  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  by,  while  the  people  remain  ignorant  of  the  manner  iu  which  their 
children's  greatest  and  most  precious  patrimony  is  going  to  decay." 

SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  rate  of  tax  has  been  17  mills  on  the  dollar,  estimating  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State  at  $575,000,000.  The  rate  of  tax  for  teachers'  wages  is  a  little  less  than  9 
mills  on  the  dollar.  **Uia  evident  that  the  attention  of  the  State  should  be  turned  to 
the  recovery  and  proper  care  and  investment  of  the  county  and  township  school  en- 
dowments, rather  than  to  the  diminishing  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  Another  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  The  complaint  of  heavy  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  largely 
caused  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  delinquent  taxes.  The  present  system  of  pass- 
ing school  moneys  through  so  many  different  hands,  with  a  commission  deducted  At 
each  transfer,  is  another  just  cause  of  complaint.  All  things  considered,  however,  the 
people  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fidelity  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  schools." 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

It  has  been  the  special  effort  of  the  department  of  education  to  aid  the  legislature 
in  the  construction  of  a  school  law  which  shall  be  consistent  in  all  its  parts  and  meet 
the  wants  of  different  parts  of  the  State.    The  late  superintendent,  Iu.  DivoU,  made 
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tbe  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  all  attempts  at  school  legislation 
until  the  opinions  and  wants  of  the  people  could  be  consul  ted,  and  ho  proposed  making  a 
canvass  of  the  State  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  so  far  an  was 
possible,  and  by  this  means  the  committees  have  been  put  in  possession  of  such  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary  to  ^uide  them  iu  the  drafting  of  an  equitable  and  improved  law. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  house  committee  on  education,  while  it  is 
not,  in  many  respects,  what  the  friends  of  education  could  desire,  is,  on  the  whole,  a . 
fair  representation  of  the  average  opinions  of  the  people,  and,  in  several  essential  particu- 
lars, a  decided  improvement  over  the  present  law,  of  which  Mr.  Divoll  said,  *' The 
lichool  law  is  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book.'' 

What  is  most  needed  is  a  simple,  plain  law,  without  amendments,  which  the  un- 
practiced  director  can  easily  understand  and  apply.  The  following  changes  were  rec- 
finimended :  that  the  feature  of  township  boards  be  abandoned ;  the  power  of  local 
directors  to  levy  taxes  for  building  purposes  be  curtailed;  the  number  of  school  direct- 
ors be  reduced,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  county 
supervision. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  country  and  town  school-bouses  of  the  State. 
"  The  school-house  frequently  indicates  the  measure  of  esteem  in  which  education  is 
held  in  the  community.  In  the  country  sub-districts  there  exiRts  in  many  instances 
the  log  building  without  windows,  except  a  lid  h^ld  open  by  a  peg,  making  an  aper- 
ture, which  solves  the  problem  both  of  light  and  veutilation ;  without  » floor  save  the 
ground;  and  with  a  roof  which,  though  it  does  not  repel  the  rain,  furnishes  special 
advantages  for  the  study  of  astronomy?'  The  remedy  for  this  lies  iu  the  fusion  of  sub- 
districts. 

Several  fine  school  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the  towns  during  the  year.  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against  extravagance  in  the  cost  of  town  school- 
hoasee.  The  people  are,  in  some  instances,  by  erecting  school-houses  of  extravagant 
cost,  weakening  their  ability  to  maintain  tLorough  systems  of  instruction  for  tbe 
schools.  It  is  suggested  that,  for  the  present,  the  people  shall  content  themselves  with 
plain  buildingf^  and  apply  their  means  to  securing  better  teachers,  larger  schools,  and 
the  best  faoilities  of  instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  is  not  considered  either  practicable  or  desirable.  Different 
communities  require  a  different  adaptation  of  books.  Uuiforiuity  iu  the  same  school 
should  be  secured ;  and  when  once  secured  the  law  should  forbid  frequent  changes. 

TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  remarks  that  "  so  large  is  the  proportion  of  inferior  teache^ 
that  the  general  average  of  competency  is  reduced  to  a  humiliating  point."  A  partial 
remedy  would  lie  in  a  more  stringent  application  of  the  law  in  the  licensing  of  teach- 
ers ;  but  there  is  frequently  no  choice  between  giving  a  certificate  to  an  unqualifie<l 
I>er8on  and  the  deprivation  of  sume  district  of  a  school  altogether.  In  many  cases  the 
)»eople  fail  to  offer  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  command  tbe  services  of  a  competent 
teacher.  Another  difficulty  is  the  tardiness  with  which  teachers'  wages  are  paid, 
they  being  often  compelled  to  wait  a  year,  and  sometimes  two  years,  tor  their  salaries. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  department  has  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  somewhat  radical  measure  in 
regartl  to  State  certificates.  The  design  of  the  law  in  establishing  the  State  certificate 
was  that  it  should  stand  above  the  uormul-Bchool  diploma,  or  any  certificate  of  quali- 
fication given  iu  the  State.  A  different  impression,  however,  has  been  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, and  a  {urge  number  of  State  certificates  are  abroad  that  have  been  given  upon  no 
]iersonal  or  written  examination.  As  a  measure  deemed  necessary  to  the  very  preserva- 
tion of  the  certificate,  and  upon  legal  advice  as  to  its  legitimacy,  a  circular  was  issued 
revoking  all  State  certificates  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1671,  the  same  to  take  efi'cct 
July  1,  li?72. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Aside  from  the  two  normal  schools,  limited  as  yet  in  the  reach  of  their  influence,  the 
county  teachers'  institute  is  the  main  dependence  for  the  improvement  of  the  great 
mass  of  teachers.  The  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  year  was  84.  In  almost 
every  instance  eooouraging  results  have  been  reported.  The  chief  wants  of  the  insti- 
tute'are,  a  small  fund  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  an  obligation  requiring  all  teach- 
ers in  tbe  county  faithfully  to  attend,  with  a  corresponding  privilege  on  the  part  nf 
teachers  to  draw  their  wages  for  so  much  of  the  regular  term  as  is  spent  iu  attendance 
uitou  the  institutes. 
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DISTRICT  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  COimSKTIONS. ' 

''Among  the  forces  at  work  in  oar  State,  giying  unity  and  strength  to  oar  pahlio- 
school  system,  none  ia  more  directly  and  sensibly  felt  than  that  which  is  known  as  the 
district  convention.  In  these  conventions  all  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  system 
are  discussed  and  thrown  off  or  harmonized,  narrow  tendencies  become  liberalized,  and 
.  the  bitter  prgudices  of  ignorance  are  often  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment.'' 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "The  general  assembly  shall  have  power 
to  require,  by  law,  that  every  child  of  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public 
schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
16  weeks,  (annually,)  unless  educated  by  other  means.''  It  is  questioned  "  whether  this 
last  exercise  of  the  la  w  needs  ever  to  be  resorted  to ; "  and  it  is  believed  that  **  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  enact  forced  attendance  upon  schools  in  Missouri."  For  the  present 
it  is  considered  better  to  "  build  scbool-housee,  improve  the  system  of  instruction,  and 
deepen  and  widen  a  healthy  educational  sentiment,"  as  the  means  of  securing  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools. 

MKTHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

**  Improved  teaching  machines  are  demanded  by  our  country  districts  as  much  as  im- 
proved agricultural  implements."  **  It  will  be  a  prominent  object  of  the  department 
m  future  to  look  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  country  schoolB,  with  the  excellence 
and  economy  of  teaching  in  view."  It  is  recommended  that  the  study  of  geography 
be  greatly  modified,  if  not  entirely  changed  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  teaching  ot 
grammar  should  have  a  better  substitute.  The  present  system  fails  of  any  practical  re- 
sult. It  would  be  better  to  occupy  the  first  few  years  of  grammar  in  committing  to 
memory  some  of  the  best  poetry  (as  is  the  custom  in  Swiss  schools)  and  selections 
from  English  literature,  wnich  not  only  interest,  but  form  i^  correct  taste  and  habit  of 
expression. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

It  has  been  ejected  lurainst  the  introduction  of  vo6al  music  into  the  schools  that  It 
is  a  mere  superfluity.  This  idea  is  earnestly  combated.  Music  "  is  an  indispensable 
relief  to  the  present  starvation  of  the  ordinary  child-life." .  We  need  a  new  era  in  music. 
**  Everv  where  in  rural  Missouri,  men,  women,  and  children  sing,  but  eV'ery  song  is  in  the 
minor  kev.  Every  country  school  should  be  cheered  by  the  liveliest  of  song ;  and  who 
can  tell  how  seen,  under  the  rapture  of  a  new  note  from  the  voices  of  €fat  children,  we 
may  forget  the  dissensions  of  the  past  f " 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOIiB. 

The  hope  that  the  controversy  that  has  of  late  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  schools  in 
other  States  would  not  return  to  complicate  the  condition  of  education  in  Missouri 
has  for  the  most  part  been  realized.  A  few  instances  only  have  occunred  during  the 
year,  and  in  every  instance  the  contest  has  been  between  opposing  prejudices.  It  is 
usually  narrowed  down  to  the  question,  "  Wl^o  shall  give  up  or  back  down?"  The 
.  course  of  wisdom  seems  to  be  to  recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  the  public 
schools.  They  are  established  solely  for  intellectual  and  moral  training;  not  for  relig- 
ions purposes  at  all.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  schools  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise.  *'  But  if  the  public  school  is  not  the  place 
where  the  religious  use  of  the  Bible  may  be  insisted  upon,  equaUv  is  it  not  the  place 
where  any  instruction  reflecting  upon  the  Bible,  or  upon  any  sect,  is  to  be  tolerated." 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  establishment  of  public  libraries  is  looked  to  as  a  potent  instrumentality  in  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  good  schools,  and  in  sustaining  them  when  established.  The  qual- 
]t.t  of  instruction  in  the  sohtools  will  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  gener&l  level  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  surrounding  country.  When  public  libraries  are  maintained  as  an 
integi-al  part  of  the  public-school  system,  the  latter  will  be  in  a  feir  way  to  reach  its 
greatest  possible  efficiency. 

HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

No  single  agency  tends  more  efficiently  to  assist  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  than 
the  graded  institution  of  the  populous  centers.  Commonly  they  are  the  normal  schools 
for  a  wide  re^on  of  country  about  them,  -it  is  recommended  that  county  superintend- 
ents secure,  m  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  of  these  schools, such  a  narrative 
statement  as  shall  show  the  general  management  adopted  and  the  methods  pursued. 
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COXX>BBD  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bcbools  for  colored  children,  where  they  have  been  efficiently  conducted,  have 
•Yinced  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  yonth  an  eagerness  and  ability  to  leani  witii 
rapidity.  The  colored  people  iu  some  localities  meet  serions  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
securing  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  when  the  local  board  fails  to  establish  snc^ 
schools,  the  duty*be  laid  npon  the  county  suj^erintendent,  and  be  be  required  tosecure 
for  them  equal  advantages  with  those  furnished  to  white  children.  The  maximum 
limit  of  school-age  for  the  colored  people  should  be  removed,  and  any  person  be  per- 
mitted to  eivjoy  educational  privileges  who  so  desires. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  specifically  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  crinle 
in  neglected  and  delinquent  y6nth,  has  been  brought  to  notice  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  with  well-chosen  words  and  timely  appeal.  No  subject  lies  more  legitimately 
within  the  scope  and  duty' of  the  public-school  interest.  A  law  under  which  teforma- 
tories  and  industrial  .schools  may  be  established  can  not  be  too  soon  enacted. 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

I  CONDmON  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  per  cent,  of  school  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  is  93 ;  on  the 
whole  number  enrolled,  67.  There  have  been  27,031  cases  of  tardiness;  1,420  pupils 
have  not  been  absent  during  the  term  of  enrollment,  and  17,117  have  not  been  tardy. 

The  public-school  library  nas  continued  to  flourish  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  now 
irambeis  about  27,000  volumes,  and  has  3,500  members. 

WARRENSBURGH. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.' 

The  location  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  this  point,  offering  facilities  for  instme- 
tioo  in  the  higher  branches,  has  destroyed  the  necessity  of  a  higli  school. 

LOUISIANA. 

FUBUC-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Three  buildings  are  used  for  school  purposes,  two  of  which  are  owned  by  the  board. 
Number  of  rooms,  13;  number  of  sittings,  720;  vilue  of  school  lots,  |3,000 ;  value  of 
building  and  furniture,  |22,000.  Of  the  number  enrolled  in  school,  102  attended  less 
than 80  days,  and  full  oOO  children  attended  no  school  during  the  year;  about  100  of 
this  number  are  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  The  annual  cost  of  instruction,  es- 
timated on  the  average  number  belonging,  is  $14.12  for  each  child;  estimated  on  the 
tfl^  enrollment,  the  cost  is  |8.01  for  each  child.  German  is  taught  in  the  schoids,  and 
the  progress  is  satisfiictory. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

CONDHION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Four  yean  ago  the  city  was  utterly  destitute  of  school  accommodations.  The  board 
of  education  elected  in  July,  1867,  came  into  possession  of  no  school  property  whatever. 
It  has  reqaired  the  unremitting  diligence  of  the  board  to  overtake  the  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  school  accommodations;  but,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  disadvan- 
tsf^es,  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  built  up,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  with 

The  buildings  now  under  the  control  of  the  board  are  capable  of  seating  at  least  50 

Er  cent,  of  the  scholastic  population,  and  the  value  of  the  school  property,  including 
ildings,  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  is  not  less  than  $190,000.  During  the  past 
year  the  attendance  has  been  more  regular  than  in  preceding  years,  and  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  discipline. 

VnSIC  AND  DSAWINO. 

Some  progreoB  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music.    The  same  can  ndt  be 
Bsid  of  drawing,  in  which  the  instmotion  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.    The  teachers 
'  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power,  but,  unskilled  themselves,  they 
.can  give  bat  feeble  aid  to  pupils.  ^  j 
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TEACHKR8'  INftllTDTES. 


Tlio  attemlance  at  teachers'  institntes  htm  been  excellent,  and  the  salatary  effect  upon 
tlie  scbools  qaite  manifeHt. 

The  c€»8t  of  tuition,  taking  the  average  namber  belonging  as  the  basis,  is  $14.42  for 
each  i)upil. 


SAINT  JOSEPH. 

COdT  OF  8CH0OUB. 

The  cost  of  sQstaining  schools  in  Saint  Joseph  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  Trestem 
cities.  The  expense  for  the  last  year  was  only  $12.23  per  scholar  on  the  number  en- 
rolled, and  $18.25  per  scholar  on  the  number  belonging. 

TUITION  FEES  TO  BE  ABOLISHED. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  impose  a  tui- 
tion fee  for  at  least  a  poition  of  the  current  year.  The  board  had  resolved  to  abolish  this 
fee,  and  make  the  schools  entirely  free  to  resident  i|upi1s.  But  the  increased  number 
of  pupils  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  three  additional  schools,  and  the  wiud-stonu 
'which  swept  over  the  city  in  the  month  of  August,  1870,  damaged  two  of  the  school- 
houses  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly'  $2,000  were  needed  for  repairs.  There  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  schools  during  the  months  when  they  were  entirely  free.  The  fee 
has  not  been  oppressive,  and  no  one  has  been  excluded  from  the  schools  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay;  nevertheless  the  levying  of  this  fee  has  furnished  occasion  for  more 
comx)laiut8  and  dissatisfaction  than  any  and  all  other  causes  combined. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  provision  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  regu- 
lar and  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  and  music. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  had  been  in  successful  operation  for 
three  and  a  half  years  before  tlie  establishment  of  the  State  normal  schools.  It  was  estab- 
lished and  conducted  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  eventually  become  one  of  a 
system  of  State  normal  schools,  and  opened  as  a  State  school,  January  I,  1871,  with 
200  students.  The  second  normal  school,  at  Warrensburgh,  has  not  yet  completed  the 
second  year  of  its  history.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  these  two  schools  to  supply  the 
demand  for  teachers,  (at  least  2,000  each  year,)  and  of  the  great  expense  of  establishing 
and  sustaining  other  normal  schools,  it  is  suggested  that  boards  of  normal  instructors 
be  organized  in  the  remaining  congressional  districts,  to  hold  a  session  of  three 
months'  duration,  at  three  different  places  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  each  year. 
They  could  easily  furnish  1,400  teachers  yearly,  from  the  seven  districts,  at  an  expense 
of  $28,000 ;  while  the  yearly  cost  of  the  same  number  of  teachers  under  the  permanent 
system  would  be  $259,000.  This  plan  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  before  any  further  expense  is  incurred  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
normal  schools. 

*  LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  has  been  sustained  almost  wholly  by  contributions  and  subscriptions 
from  the  friends  of  the  colored  people.  A  year  ago,  the  legislature  made  an  annu^ 
appropriation  of  $5,000.  and  the  institute  has  now  become  an  integral  part-  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  an  able  one,  and  the  instme- 
tion  thorough. 

The  idea  of  Lincoln  Institute  originated  with  the  Sixty-second  Regiment  United 
States  Colored  Infantry.  The  regiment  contributed  $5,000  to  carry  out  their  idea,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  added  $1,379  to  this  sum.  The  work  begau  in 
September,  1866,  with  two  pupils.  In  1870  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  endow 
Lincoln  Institute  as  a  State  normal  school  for  training  colored  teachers,  and  in  1871 
the  building  now  occupied  was  completed.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  con- 
structed aijcording  to  the  most  modern  and  approved  plan.  Cost  of  building,  (including 
ground,)  $33,500. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTE   FOR  TIIK  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  report  of  this  institution  shows  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Every  year 
a  class  of  children  is  presented  who  can  not  be  received,  as  the  law^-Qoutemplates  only 
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the  sapport  of  a  school  for  iDtelligent  deaf-mutes,  and  not  of  an  asylum  for  imbecilo 
and  idiotic  children.  The  importance  of  establishing  au  asylum  for  snch  chihbeu  (of 
whom  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  600  in  the  State)  is  urged  upon  thu  legis- 
lature. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  this  institution  states  that  the  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year  (^)  is  larger  than  during  any  previous  session ;  and  32  were  refused 
admission  for  want  of  room.  The  age  of  admission  is  fixed  by  law  from  5  to  25.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  yarious  departments  has  been  very  gratifying.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  building.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  accom- 
modations for  200  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  of  school-age  in  the  State  is 
estimated  at  288.  The  increase  during  the  last  decade  has  been  more  thau  100  per 
cent. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  curators  speaks  of  the  year  ended  June  26, 1872,  as  a  year 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  growth  in  the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
Amonff  the  items  enumerated  as  indicating  progress  are:  1.  The  increased  number 
of  sftadents,  now  nearly  300 ;  2.  The  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  new  scientific 
building,  at  a  cost  of  about  |50,000;  3.  Enlarged  instruction  in  different  departments, 
as  in  drawing,  in  connection  with  engineering,  in  modern  languages,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural department ;  4.  The  enlargement  of  the  library,  by  the  donation  of  many 
rare  and  most  valuable  books ;  5.  The  beautifying  of  the  university  campus ;  6.  The 
organization  of  the  department  of  military  scieuce;  7.  The  opening  of  the  law  col- 
lege ;  8.  The  cheapening  of  tuition,  so  that  the  whole  expense  for  the  eutire  year 
can  not  exceed  the  sum  of  |20. 

The  plan  of  the  university  includes :  1.  The  collegiate  course ;  2.  The  scientific  course ; 
3.  The  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  a 
school  of  analyticfu  chemistry,  and  a  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy;  4.  A  normal 
school ;  5.  A  law  school ;  6.  A  school  of  preparation  for  the  other  departments. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

No  time  was  lost  in  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  after  the 
kication  was  made.  The  college  had  been  jn  operation  for  more  than  a  year  before  a 
single  dollar  from  the  agricultural  fund,  constituting  its  endowment,  came  into- 
the  hands  of  the  board ;  and  even  yet,  and  that  very  recently,  only  $3,000  have  been 
received.  The  president  expresses  a  fear  that,  in  the  ardor  to  meet  the  expectations 
and  wishee  of  the  agricultural  community,  rather  too  much  has  been  attempted.  The 
number  of  students  the  first  year  was  26;  in  this,  the  second  year,  the  number  is  58.. 
By  the  act  locating  the  agricultural  college  in  connection  with  the  university,  Boone 
County  was  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  location,  to  give  |30,000  in  cash  and  640 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  university. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  school  of  mines,  though  forming  an  int<egral  part  of  the  university  organization, 
was,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  be  locatefl,  under  certain  conditions,  in  toe  mineral' 
district  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  to  receive  for  its  support  one-fourth  part  of  the 
income  from  the  agricultural-college  land-grant.  The  school  was  required  to  be  located 
in  that  county  of  the  mineral  district  that  should  give  the  largest  available  amount  of 
money  and  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  school.  Phelps  County  offered  the 
value  of  $130,545,  and  the  school  of  mines  was  fixtnl  at  Rolla,  in  that  county,  on  the 
site  known  as  Fort  Wy man,  one  of  the  grandest  situations  in  the  State,  and  in  t^lie 
midst  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  m  the  world.  The  site  consists  of  130  acres 
for  college  buUdings  and  grounds,  and  of  40  acres  for  practical  and  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

CO-BDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  admission  of  women  students  to  the  privileges  of  the  university  has  been  grad- 
ual. At  first  they  were  admitted  only  to  the  normal  department,  to  qualify  themselves 
as  teachers.  "  By  degrees,  and  carcfu]l3' feeling  our  way,  as  though  explosive  material 
was  all  around  us,  we  have  come  to  admit  them  to  all  the  classes  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, just  as  young  men  are  admitted.''  The  special  want  of  the  university  to-day  is- 
a  college-home^ for  young  women  who  wish  to  pursue  university  studies. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $166,000  for  the  university,  and  $35,000 
for  the  school  of  mines.  The  former  appropriation  is  simply  the  repayment,  with  iu- 
t4*nfst,  of  the  seminary  fund  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  the  university.  The  county 
system  of  appointment  has  been  abolished,  and  the  paymeut  of  an  annual,  entrance  of. 
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tlO  admits  all  yonth  residents  of  tbe  State,  between  16  and  25,  to  the  preparatory,  prac- 
tical) scientific,  and  literary  departments.  The  board  establishes  the  rate  of  charges 
for  law  students  or  those  of  other  strictly  professional  schools. 

The  governor,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended  a  winter  course  in  agriculture 
and  science ;  also,  that  scholarships  in  the  university  should  be  offered  as  a  reward  of 
excellence  in  high  schools. 

During  the  year  the  university  has  received  several  valuable  donations  of  books,  and 
300  models  of  various  kinds  from  the  Patent-Office  at  Washington. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITT. 

This  university  is  an  endowed  institution,  chartered  by  the  State.  The  teims  of 
the  charter  forbid  all  sectarian  or  party  testa  and  discriminations.  It  can  not,  therefore, 
have  a  theological  department,  but  otherwise  embraces  the  whole  range  of  auiversity 
studies.  It  comprises  five  distinct  departments :  the  academy,  the  Mary  institute, 
(for  young  ladies,)  the  college,  the  polytechnic  department,  and  the  law  school.  All 
the  departments  are  open  to  women. 

During  the  year  a  course  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  established  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  polytechnic  department,  and  is  now  in  full  working  oitler.  The  free 
evening  schools  of  Saint  Louis  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  polytechnic  institute. 
Established  at  first  for  purely  technological  instruction,  they  were  soon  extended  to 
meet  the  pressing  demand  for  general  ccTucation. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  law  school  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  a  degree 
far  above  the  ordinary  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. Moot  courts  are  regularly  hold  every  week  during  the  term  by  tbe  professors,  all 
of  whom  are  engaged  on  tbe  bench  or  at  the  bar,  thus  securing  fresh  and  familiar 
acquaintance  wiUi  the  art  and  science  of  law.  The  law  libraQ'  contains  upward  of 
2,500  volumes. 

Twenty  scholaxships  in  the  collegiate  and  scientific  departments  are  open  to  students 
of  the  Saint  Louis  high  school.  A  trust  fund  of  $30,000  has  been  accepted  by  the  uni- 
versity from  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the  establishment  of  twenty  free 
scholarships,  to  be  filled  by  descendants  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  From  the 
same  source  comes  a  sustentation  fund  of  $10,000;  the  income  to  be  expended  for  the 
aid  of  indigent  students,  giving  preference  always  to  tbe  descendants  of  Union  soldiers. 
In  March,  1871,  the  university  received  ft^m  Hon.  Hudson  £.  Bridge  a  gift  of  $100,000 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chancellorship  and  for  the  library  fund,  and  $30,000  toward  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  polytechnic  building.  It  was  voted  that  the  office  of 
chancellor  should  receive  tbe  title  of  "  the  Bridge  chancellorship'^  Hon.  Thomas  Allen 
has  offered  the  interest  for  five  years,  at  7  per- cent.,  of  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  present  property  and  endowments 
of  the  university  amount  in  value  to  $700,000,  and  it  is  free  m>m  debt. 

BAINT  LOUIS  UNIVEH8ITY. 

This  university  was  founded  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  incorporated  in 
1832,  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academical  honors  in  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. It  has  experienced  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  offers  every  facility  for 
acquiring  a  liberal  education. 

SAINT  Vincent's  college. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Vincent  of  PanI, 
was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1843,  with  university  privileges.  A  theological 
department  is  connected  with  the  college. 

m'gee  coixege. 

A  Presbyterian  theological  department  is  connected  with  this  college ;  also  a  com- 
mercial department.    The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

MISSOURI  dental  college. 

This  college  is  connected  with  the  Saint  Louis  Medical  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
•  largest  medical  schools  in  the  West.  The  dental  college  announces  its  seventh  regular 
course  of  lectures.  The  requisites  for  receiving  the  degree  of  the  college  are  that  tbe 
candidate  be  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
dentistry  two  years,  and  that  he  smdl  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  this  institu- 
.tion.  Attendance  on  a  regular  course  in  some  other  accredited  dental  school  will  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  courses.  He  must  also  treat  thoroughly  some 
patient  requiring  all  the  usual  dental  operations.  r^  ^  ^  ^T^ 
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yACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population.— In  1870  Missonri  was  the  fifth  State  in  population,  baling 
1,721,296  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  65,350  sqnnre  miles,  an  average  of  i^.34  persons 
to  the  sqnaro  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,(503,146  whites,  118,071  colored,  3 
Chinese,  and  75  Indians.  Of  these,  1,499,028  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
222,267  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  788,491  whites,  85,501  colored,  and 
14  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  113,618  were 
bom  in  Germany,  14,314  in  England,  54,983  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance.— According:  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  324,348  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  6,603  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  white  scholars,  165,792 
were  males  and  149,466  females,  a  total  of  315,260.  Of  the  9,080  colored  pupils  4,5.^)7 
were  males  and  4,.523  females.    Thirteen  male  and  5  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

lUUeracy. — Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of 
whom  15,584  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  sese,  and  race  of  iUiterate8.—0(  the  161,763  white  illiterates,  49,373  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  and  of  these,  27,509  were  males  and  21,864  females;  27,486  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  14,755  were  males  and  12,731  females;  84,904  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  34,780  were  males  and  50,124  females.  Of  the  60,622  colore^l 
illiterates,  10,497  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  5,364  were  males  and  5,133 
females;  11,536  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  5,355  were  males  and  6,181 
females ;  38,589  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  18,002  were  males  and  20,587 
females.    Ten  male  and  16  femide  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. ' 

Hdueational  inaUtationa, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol;  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  6,750^  having  9,028  teachers,  of  whom  5,157 
were  males  and  3,871  females,  to  educate  their  370,^7  pupils,  186,641  of  whom  were 
males  and  183,696  females. 

Amount  and  aouroe  'of  educatUmal  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $4,340,805,  of  which  $.57,567  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,067,449 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,215,789  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Fublio  scAooiff.— The  5,996  public  schools,  with  7,362  teachers,  4,414  male  and  2,948 
female,  were  attended  by  320,313  pupils,  of  whom  163,582  were  males  and  156,731 
females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $3,092,733,  of  which  $5,300 
were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,007,766  from  tajcation  and  public  funds,  and  $79,637 
from  tuition  and  other  sources.  , 

Collegea.—Tho  37  colleges,  with  261  teachers,  179  males  and  82  females,  were  attended 
by  6,067  students,  of  whom  3,483  were  males  and  2,584  females.  To  educate  these  they 
posseased  a  total  income  of  $323,855,  of  which  $39,946  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$8,120  &om  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $275,789  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academiee, — ^The  45  acatleniies,  with  333  teachers,  of  whom  86  were  males  and  247 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  5,031  pupils,  1,759  of  whom  were  males  and  3,272 
females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $*<^04,228,  of  which  $521  were  derived  from 
endowment,  |^,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $201,707  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  eehools. — The  586  day  and  boarding  schools  had  770  teachers,  of  whom  280 
were  males  and  490  females,  and  were  attended  by  26,816  pupils — 12,019  males  and 
14.797  females,  to  educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $487,176,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Librariee, — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  public  libraries  were  reported, 
with  498,996  volumes,  and  3,903  private  libraries  with  566,642  volumes;  in  all, 
5,645  libraries,  containing  1,065,638  volumes. 

The  preee. — The  279  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  522,866  copies, 
and  an  annual  issue  of  47,980,422  copies. 

Churchee.— Of  the  3,229  church  organizations,  2,082  had  edifices  with  691,520  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $9,709,358. 

Pavperiem. — Of  the  1,854  paupers,  1,090  were  native  whites,  325  native  colored,  and 
439  foreigners. 

Crime.— Of  1,623  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  893  were  native  whites,  324  nativo 
colored,  and  406  foreigners.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  persons  were  con- 
victed during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populaium.—Oi  the  tot<al  population,  577,603  were  from  5  to  18  years 
o!d.  of  whom  294,316  were  males  and  283,487  females ;  1,205,568  were  10  years  old  and 
np ward,  of  whom  632,179  were  males  and  573,389  females. 

OccttpaUone. — Five  hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons  of 
these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  466,845  were  males  and 
38,711  females.  Of  these,  263,918  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
262,595  were  males  and  1,323  females ;  106,903  in  personal  and  professional  services, 
of  whom  75,079  were  males  and  31,824  females;  54,885  in  trade  and  transportation, 
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of  whom  54,583  were  males  aud  302  females ;  79,850  in  manofaotares  and  mechanical 
uud  mining  induHT>ries,  of  whom  74,588  were  males  and  5,26*^  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. —Of  the  505,556  employed  persons,  24,439  were  from 
10  to  15  yetirs  old,  of  whom  19,812  were  males  and  4,027  females ;  460,826  were  from 
10  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  427,612  were  males  and  33,214  females;  20,291  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  19,421  were  males  and  870  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  John  Monteith,  State  superintendent, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


Counties. 


Saperintendents. 


Poet-office. 


Adair , 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger , 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

CaldweU 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll , 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton , 

Cole 

(Jooper 

Crawford , 

Dade 

Dallas 

DaTicas 

DeKalb , 

Dent 

Douglas 

DunkJin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

(iroene 

Gruudy 

Harrison 

lleury 

Hickory 

Uvlt 

Howard 

Hawoll 

li-on 

Juckson 

.hi.sper 

Jeliersou 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Lewie 

Lincoln 

Liun 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Mucon 

Madison 

Maries 

MitrLon 

Mercer 


Joseph  T.  Dennis 

J.K.  Tilson 

M.  B.  Nicholson 

J.B.Bobinson 

Charles  S.  Bryan 

Charlea  H.  Wilson 

A.J.  Wray 

Waehington  Allen 

Jamea  W.  Pettis 

W.  W.  Batterton 

E.B.Neely 

J.  H.  Davidson 

Myron  W.Beed 

J.  S.  Baker 

John  Welch 

SamaM  M.  Green 

Wiley  Boy 

James  Chilton 

John  T.  Weathers 

Daniel  P.  Stratton 

Alfred  Mann 

Henry  F.  Davie 

E.H.Davie 

George  Hughes 

A.  KTPorter 

Thomae  Ward 

William  A.  Smiley  .... 

J.  T.  Alexander 

William  C.  West 

J.  W.  Moor© 

S.  P.  Howell 

L.L.  Daniel 

JohnG.  Blake 

N.E-Ide 

Andrew  Wray 

Felix  BaudiHsin 

Leander  W.  Baker 

John  B.  Twist 

J.  J.  Bunch 

B.C.;Noi-ton 

Osbom  Brown 

James  £.  Flagg 

Abel  E.  Mai-Uii 

Frank  Gordon 

J.  \V.  Hairston 

Martin  J.  l*ay 

AJ.Puls 

John  E.  Halo 

John  W.  Jacobs 

Mark  C.  Jouuiugs 

G.HSack 

M.D.  HoIUstor 

Daniel  Malthius 

G.M.  Catron 

J.  B.  Uuderwoo<l 

Fsaiik  L.  Schofield 

William  S.  Pennington  . 

Charles  Hamilton 

T.C.Hayden 

John  Wilson 

A.  B.  Campbell 

W.  B.  Toler 

R.  W.  Mahanuy 

William  £.  Hasselt 

Thomas  £.  Evans 
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Kirksville. 
Savannah. 
Eockport. 
Mexico. 
Cassville. 
Lamar. 
BnUer. 
Warsaw. 
Marble  Hill. 
Columbia. 
Baint  Joseph. 
Poplar  Blufil 
Hamilton. 
Stephens'  Store. 
Linn  Creek. 
Cape  Girardeau. 
Carrollton. 
Van  Buren. 
Harrisonville. 
Stockton. 
Keytesville. 
Springfield. 
Waterloo. 
Liberty. 
Plattsborgh. 
Jefferson  City. 
Boonvillo. 
Cuba. 
Greenfield. 
Buffalo. 
Gallatin. 
Mayaville. 
Salem. 

Militia  Spring. 
Eennctt. 
Union. 
Oweneville. 
Albauy. 
Walmit  Grove. 
Trenton. 
Eagleville. 
Clinton. 
Hermitage. 
Oregon. 
Fayette. 
West  Plains. 
Pilot  Knob. 
Kansas  CMty. 
Carthaj;;e. 
Hanover. 
WaiTousburgh. 
Ediua. 
Lebanon. 
Lexington. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Canton. 
Truxtun, 
Brookfield. 
Whecliup. 
Pineville. 
Macon  City. 
Fredericktown. 
Lane's*  Prairie, 
Palmyra. 
.!  Piiuceton. 
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Counties. 


SaporinteDdonts. 


Poet^yffioe. 


Mffler 

Ifiasinipiii 

Uonitean 

Motiroe 

MoDtffomery 

Moncui 

Xexr  Madrid 

Xeifton 

Xndaway 

Oregoo 

UmMW 

Oiark 

Pemiacot 

Penr ............ 

Pfctti 

rUelpa 

Pik« 

Platte 

Polk 

Pnlaaki 

PDtiuun 

Kails 

Sanddph 

Ray 

Revnolda 

Wpley 

Saiut  Charles 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Fnm^ols . . . 
(Saint  Geiierieve . 

Saint  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

SnlUvaa 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Want'D  

WsMhin^ton  .  ... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


James  S.  Martin 

M.  V.  Bodney 

R.  L.  Galbreath 

George  C.  Brown 

E.M.  Hughes 

S.  RLntman 

A.  D.Cook 

W.J.  Kelley 

aCMcCluskey 

R.T.Bnms 

Henry  Marqnand 

John  Hyde 

G.  W.  Carleton 

A.  G.  Abemathy 

A.A.Neal 

L.  A.  Dunlap 

Thomas  J.  Ayers 

8.  G.Woodson 

James  A.  Baee 

V.B.HiU 

C.F.Brown 

G.  H.  Langhlin 

W.  A.  Martin 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

James  M.  Ross 

B.  J.  Ethridge 

Charles  Beckington 

John  Hill 

O.  A.  Belknap 

C.  C.  Kerlegon 

J.  M.  Loring 

Allen  Gwinn 

W.H.  Fulton 

James  UonneUy 

8.A.Schofield 

CM.  King 

&  Chapman 

L.D.Bolen 

J.  C.  Custer 

W.  RHoward 

T.  A.  Ansloy 

A.  W.  Van  Swearingen  . 

H.H.Middlekamp 

T.  8.  Love 

W.H.Coolc 

John  A.  Patterson 

W.H.  Conn 

J.T.Pope 


Oakhurst 

Cairn,  Illinois. 

California. 

Parla. 

Danville. 

Tinitailles. 

Now  Madrid. 

Rocky  Comfort. 

MaryviUe. 

Alton. 

Chamois. 

Gainesville. 

Gayoso. 

Abemathy. 

Ghsoi^town. 

Meramec  Iron  Works. 

8pencerbnrgh. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Waynesville. 

Unionville. 

New  London. 

Randolph. 

Pleasant  View. 

LesterviUe. 

D(miphan. 

Saint  Charles. 

Taborville.  • 

Fhit  River. 

Saint  Genevieve. 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Saint  Louis. 

Cambridge. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Blodgett. 

Sbelbina. 

Piketon. 

Galena. 

Greenoastle. 

Forsyth. 

Houston. 

Monticello. 

Warrenton. 

Irondale. 

Patterson. 

Marsbfleld. 

Grant  City. 

Hortville. 
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NEBRASKA. 

NKBRASKA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  occupies  a  large  and  convenient  building  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents,  of  wliioh  the  governor  of  the  State  is 
president. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  now  open  to  students,  viz :  the  classical,  the  scientific,  th« 
Latin  scientific,  the  Greek  scientific,  and  the  agncultural.  A  Latin  or  preparatory  school 
will  be  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  persons 
as  are  not  qualified  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  university. 

In  the  agricultural  department  two  courses  of  study  are  provided:  a  four-year 
course,  including,  besides  the  studies  exclusively  agricultural,  nearly  all  the  English 
studies  of  an  ordinary  college  course,  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences,  and  a  year's  course  of  practical  agriculture.  Two  sections  of  land  for  au 
experimental  farm  have  been  secured,  and  instruction  was  to  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term,  (1872.)  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  past  year,  two 
new  professors  have  been  appointed. 

The  university  is  supplied  with  extensive  and  entirely  new  apparatus  in  chemistry 
and  physics. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments. 

NEBRASKA  COLLEGE  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  thorough  course 
of  instruction  is  given  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  business  studies.  The  in- 
stitution has  entered  upon  its  seventh  year.  It  is  designed  only  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men. 

FACTS  FROM  THE    UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Nebraska  was  the  thirty-fifth  State  in  population,  hav- 
iug  122,993  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  75,^5  square  miles,  an  average  of  1.62  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  122,117  whites,  789  colored,  and 
87  Indians.  Of  these  92,245  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  30,748  were  foreign- 
born.  Of  the  native  residents  18,425  whites,  53  colored,  and  52  Indians  were  bom 
within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  10,954  were  born  in  Germany,  3,603 
in  England,  and  4,999  in  Ireland. 

Sthool  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  BexH)rt,  17,956  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,369  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  white  scholars  9,437 
were  males  and  8,463  females,  a  total  of  17,900.  Of  the  48  colored  pupils,  30  were 
males  and  18  females.    Three  male  and  5  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy, — Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10 
years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of  whom  1,309  were  foreigu-bom. 

JgCf  sexj  and  race  of  ilUterates.—Ot  the  4,630  white  illiterates,  1,976  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  1,167  were  males  and  809  females;  529  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  317  were  males  aud  212  females;  2,125  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  956  were  males  and  1,169  females.  Of  the  205  colored  illiterates,  26  were  from 
10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  10  females;  36  were  from  15  to  21  yean 
old,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  21  females;  and  143  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  93  were  males  and  50  females.  Ten  male  and  16  female  illiterate  Indians  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  i/ta^'tttd'ona.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  796,  having  840  teachers,  of  whom  450  were 
males  and  390  females,  to  educate  17,614  pupils,  9,492  of  whom  were  miJes  and  8,122 
females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  sdl  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $207,560,  of  which  $186,435  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $21,125  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  781  public  schools,  with  813  teachers,  (436  male  and  377  female,) 
were  attended  by  17,052  pupils,  of  whom  9,227  were  males  and  7,825  females.  To  edu- 
cate these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $182,100,  of  which  $181,435  were  derived  from 
taxation  and  public  funds  and  $725  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

College. — ^The  one  college  reported,  with  5  teachers,  (4  male  and  1  female,)  was  attended 
by  26  male  students.  It  possessed  an  income  of  $8,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  r^  i 
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Academy, — The  1  academy,  with  3  teachers,  1  male  aud  2  female,  had  an  atteDdance 
of  60  pupils,  25  of  whom  were  males  and  35  females.  It  possessed  an  income  of  |1,900, 
derived  from  tnition  and  other  sources. 

Pricate  sdtools. — The  9  day  and  boarding  schools  had  14  teachers,  of  whom  7  were 
males  aud  7  females,  and  were  attended  by  406  pupils,  188  male  and  218  female.  They 
possessed  an  income  of  $8,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAbraries. — One  hundred  and  seventy-one  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  51,915 
volumes,  and  219  private  libraries,  with  95,125  volumes ;  in  all,  390  libraries,  containing 
147,040  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  42  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  31,600  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,388,500  copies. 

Ci^vrcAes.— Of  the  1>^1  church  organizations,  108  had  edifices  with  32,210  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $:)86,000. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  92  paupers,  54  were  native  whites  and  38  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  69  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  35  were  native  whites,  9  native  col- 
ored, and  2Sy  foreigners.    Fifty-three  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Jge  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  34,523  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  17,779  were  males  and  16,744  females;  88,265  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
of  whom  52,588  were  males  and  35,677  females. 

Occupations. — Forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  of  these 
ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  41,943  were  males  and  1,894 
females.  Of  these,  23,115  wnre  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  23,083  were 
uiales  and  32  females ;  10,331  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  8,667 
were  males  aud  1,664  females ;  4,628  in  trade  ana  transportation,  of  whom  4,623  were 
males  and  5  females;  5,763  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of 
whom  5,570  were  males  and  19:)  females. 

A^  and  sex  of  working  poptUation.-^Ok'  the  43,837  employed  persons,  738  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  619  were  males  and  119  females ;  42,359  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these  40,607  were  males  and  1,752  females ;  740  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  717  ^  ere  males  and  23  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  J.  M.  McKekzie,  State  superititendent. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 

Nome. 

PostK>llioe. 

County. 

Name. 

Post^flBce. 

Antelope  .. 

Adams 

UooDe  

A.  J.  Leach 

A.  U.  Bowcn 

&P.Bollmaa... 

C.  Putnam 

E.M.HolUnd.. 
W.J  Evens.... 
r.  W.  Wia?  .... 
B.Fitrpatrick... 
L.  M.  Ilowartl    . 
J.  S.  Srbimeihor; 
A.Suthcilaud  .. 
Tlo'-ort  Robb  ... 

J.aMann 

\V.S.B.atc« 

Joh'i  Caytun  ... 

J.  Behm  

ItO'Kecf   

Jolin  Y^raip^ter.. 
A. S.  Martin  ... 
L.  B.  Fiilov  .... 

O  C.Abbott 

H.  M.Luce 

B.D.  Brown,... 
L.Wolford 

Twin  Grove. 

Juniotta. 

Ilnnimond. 

Gibbon. 

Decatur. 

Sava'inah. 

I'lattsmontb. 

Sidney. 

(ir(>cn  Island. 

Sutt*»n. 

Sihnvler. 

Do  Witt. 

Jack>on. 

Ionia. 

^c.XMo  Crc«k. 

Omaha. 

Plnm  Crock. 

Fairnont. 

Waterloo. 

Bcitricn. 

Grand  Islan'l. 

Republican  Citv. 

Farmer's  Valley. 

Tecum  seb. 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 

L'Ean  qui  Court 
Lincoln 

P.  L.  Chapman 

A.M.  Ghost 

J.H.  BilliuKs 

AUrcdFoay 

L.  F.Taylor 

C.E.Mead 

D.  W.  MoMtpnmery 

aW.MoGrLW 

II.  K.  Raymond... 
John  M.  'Osl-.ome . 

A.  W.  Luras 

James  Bello    

F.M.  Williams... 
JamcH  McCrcedy.. 

G.  C.Potwiu 

W.FJeraiiiff 

G.RFi-aucc 

A.  C.  T.  Stevens    .» 

RF.  Youn;: 

C.G.Bi^beo 

E.Kcll(gff 

R.  B.  Crawford  .... 
II.  H.  Tate 

Fairbnry. 

Lincoln. 

Niobrara. 

Burt 

Butler 

C3<S 

Cli«'v«ono.. 

Codir 

riiv 

M-idison 

Merrick 

Nuckolls 

Xomaba 

CtO.T 

Pawnee 

Norfolk. 
Lone  Tree. 
Kiowa. 
Brown  villp. 
Nebraska  City 
Pawnco  City. 
Pierce, 
^'olurabus. 
Snleni. 

Pleasjir.t  Hill. 
Papillion. 
Snud  Creek. 
Milfonl. 

CiHfax 

rnmin^T 

Dikota 

Dixoa 

D,Hla;e  .... 
DmrTaa  ... 
D:^wsoa. 

Pi  rce 

Polk 

Richardson 

S.iliiie 

Sarpy  

Sauudors 

Sowanl 

Film  re... 
Fnmklia. . 

Vt^Tt" 

H.  11 

Harlan 

Stantoj 

Tbayer 

Wnsh'ng^ion 

Webster 

Wnvne 

Canton. 
Hebron. 
Fontenelle. 
Red  Cloud. 
Taffe. 

ILiToUton  . . 
JoUnaoa  ... 

York 

MoEadden. 
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NETABA. 

COLORED  CniLDJlEN  IN  THE  PUDLIC  SCHOOLS. 

.  A  very  interestiug  case  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada 
toncbiD^  the  rij;bt  of  colored  children  to  admissiou  iuto  the  common  schools  of  that 
State.  The  statute  heretofore  governing  the  subject  says:  "Negroes,  Mongolians, 
und  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees 
may  establish  a  separate  school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  same."  No  "  separate  school''  having  been  provided  in  Ormsby  County, 
a  father  of  colored  children  asked  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  school  trustees  to 
admit  his  children,  which  they  had  refused  to  do.  The  mandamus  has  been  granted  by 
the  supreme  court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  statute  couflictB  with  the  State  consti- 
tution, which  provides  for  a  '^uniform  system  of  common  schools,"  and  that  certain 
funds  '^  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years."  Colored  children  being 
manifestly  "  persons,"  the  conii;  considers  them  entitled  to  their  share  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  school  revenues. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, -^lu  1870  Nevada  was  the  thirty -seventh  State  in  population, 
having  4^,491  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  104,125  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.41 
person  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  <  onsisted  of  38,959  whites,  375  coloreil, 
3,152  Chinese,  and  2^)  Indians.  Of  these,  23,G90  were  natives  of  the  United  States  an<l 
ld,801  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  3,313  whites,  31  colored,  7  Indians, 
and  5  Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,181  were 
born  in  Germany,  2,549  in  England,  and  5,035  in  Ii-elaud. 

School  arten<2a}foe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  2,893  persons 
atteude<l  school,  and  of  these  97  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  white  scholars,  1,451  were 
males  and  1,433  females,  a  total  of  2,884.  Of  the  6  colored  pupils,  6  were  males  and 
2  females.    One  female  Indian  was  reported  as  attending  school. 

Illiteracy. — Eight  hundred  and  seventy -two  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and 
orv'er,  were  rejwi-ted  as  unable  to  write,  of  whom  774  wore  foreign-born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illUet^atee.— Of  the  ()r)3  white  illiterates,  23  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  8  males  and  15  females;  30  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  20  were  males 
and  10  females;  600  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  474  were  males  and  126  females. 
The  21  colored  illiteratt»s  were  21  yeai-s  old  and  over,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  6 
females.  One  hundred  and  eighty-live  male  and  13  female  Chinese  illiterates  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  Ina/ifw/iw*.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  K^,  having  84  teachers,  of  whom  13  were  males 
and  71  females,  to  educate  2,373  pupils,  1,279  of  whom  were  males  and  1,094  females. 

JnMnnt  and  source  of  educational  intvme, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $110,493,  of  which  884,273  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  ^5,220  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  hchools.— The  .38  public  schools,  with  their  56  teachers,  (9  males  and  47  females,) 
were  attended  by  1,856  pupihj,  of  whom  1,065  were  males  and  791  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  an  income  of  $81,273,  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds. 

Private  sctiools.—The  14  day  and  boarding  schools  had  22  teachers,  of  whom  4  were 
analcs  and  18  females,  and  were  attended  by  4'J2  pupils,  214  males  and  208  females,  to 
.educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $26,220,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
^sources. 

Lt&rari^.— Twenty-eight  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  41,940  volumes,  and 
286  private  libraries,  with  116,100  volumes;  in  all,  314  libraries,  containing  156,040 
volumes. 

The  presa.^Xhe  12  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  11,300  copies, 
jiniiau  aggregate  annual  issue  of  2,572,000  copies. 

Churdics.^Of  the  32  church  organizations,  19  had  edifices,  with  8,000  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $212,000. 

PaupeHsm,—Oi  the  54  paupers,  27  were  native  whites,  2  native  colored,  and  25  for- 
.eignei-s. 

(Viwic— Of  99  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  37  were  native  whites,  3  native  colored, 
and  59  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  thirty -two  persons  were  convicted  during  the  roar. 

Age  and  sex  of  population,— Of  iha  total  population,  5,337  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
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of  whom  2,762  were  males  and  2.575  females ;  36,655  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
of  whom  29,430  were  mains  and  7,225  females. 

Occupations. — ^Twenty-siK  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  persons  of  these  a^^es 
were  ensaf^ed  in  Tarious  occupations,  of  whom  26,468  were  males  and  443  females.  Of 
these  2,070  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  2,063  were  males  and  7 
femailes ;  7,431  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  7,152  were  males  and  279 
lemalus ;  3,621  males  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  ;  13,789  persons  were 
eosaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  13,632  were 
males  and  157  females. 

Jge  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  26,911  employed  persons,  49  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  41  were  males  and  8  females  ;  26,735  were  from  16  to  59  yeairs 
old,  and  of  these  26,307  were  males  and  428  females ;  127  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  120  were  males  and  7  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  A.  N.  F18HBR,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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NEW  hahipshirc:. 

fFrom  report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Simond^,  State  snporintcxident  of  public  Instractioxi,  for  tho  schoUuitio  jear 

ended  June,  1H73.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Raised  by  town  tax $363,838  72 

Raised  by  town  or  district  tax  beyond  what  the  law  requires 48, 456  92 

Contributed  in  board,  fuel,  and  money 14, 715  33 

Amount  of  literary  fund 18,752  93 

Amount  of  railroad  tax 8,565  93 

Income  from  local  funds 12,689  96 

Surplus  revenue  appropriated  for  schools • 2,508  52 

En  tire  amount  appropriated  for  public  schools 468, 527  77 

Appropriation  for  each  scholar 6  43 

ATfENDANCE. 

Number  of  male  pupils 37,998 

Number  of  female  pupils 34, 764 

Whole  number  of  pupils 72,762 

Average  attendaz^ce 49,2^ 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  iiu  mber 71 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  14  years  of  age  not  attending  sohool..  4, 602 

TEACHERS   AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 585 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,241 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers,  including  board $37.56 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers,  including  board $24. 33 

Number  of  teacherti  teaching  for  the  first  time 617 

Number  of  teachers  teaching  the  same  school  two  or  three  terms 1, 108 

N  umber  of  teachers  who  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 1, 839 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOUB. 

Number  of  school  districts 8,284 

Number  of  schools 2,452 

Number  of  graded  schools 325 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  weeks 19. 7 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  lots,  with  appurtenances |l,  870, 000 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 15, 435 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  their  purpose 431 

Number  of  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  year 213 

Cost  of  the  same,  including  la'ud  and  furuiture $176, 000 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  system  of  graded  schools  hns  been  established  in  our  cities  and  several  larger' 
towns.  The  actual  worthing  of  this  sj'stem  can  be  seen  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Manchester.  We  can  now  refer  with  pride  and  honor  to  this  city  as  having  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  as  well  managed  and  as  well  taught  as  any  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

COMMON  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  believed  that  certain  changes  must  be  wrought  in  the  management  and  iuRtrnc- 
tiou  of  these  district  schools  before  they  can  attain  their  object.  It  is  further  believed 
that  most  beneficial  results  would  accrue  to  our  district  schools  iii4(  thorough  recon- 
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•traction  of  tbe  district  management  and  town  siipervisiou  of  the  schools  ;  in  demand- 
iuff  and  employing  a  better  qualified  class  of  teachers,  and  in  the  establishmeut  of  a 
Jiidicions  coonty  supervision  of  schools.  Many  of  the  school  districts  coutuin  only  a 
few  scholars.  Their  share  of  the  school  money  is  limited  and  insufficieut  to  meet  the 
unltuory  expense  of  a  (^uod  school  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  Many  of  the 
school-bnildiugH  are  miserable ;  and  tbe  district  and  town  supervision  are  wanting  in 
that  care  and  oversight  which  are  necessary. 

TOWN  SUPEBVISION. 

A  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  our  State  annually  appoint  one  man  to  i>crform  the 
important  duties  of  superintending  school  committee.  Frequently  the  largest  school 
districts  have  a  school  committee  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  town  school  com- 
mittees. In  some  of  our  towns  there  are  four  independent  school  or  superinteudin^  com- 
mitteefl.  These  are  changed  every  yearor  two  years,  thus  creatiug  confusiou,  breaking  up 
all  system  in  the  direction  of  eohools,  and  destroying,  in  great  measure,  the  interest  which 
M'bool  committees  should  take  in  scbcmls  under  their  cnarge.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  towns  adopt  a  by-law  permitted  by  the  general  statutes,  and  choose  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three,  six,  or  nine  persons,  holding  office  for  three  years,  and  so 
arranged  that  a  portion  of  them  retire  annually ;  let  all  the  schools  in  town  be  under 
the  management  of  this  committee,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  school  system,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  would  be  rendered  much  more  efficient. 

PRUDENTIAL    COMMnTEES. 

Pmdential  committees  are  elected  yearly,  at  the  district  meeting.  The  duties  of  such 
committees  are  limited  to  matters  outside  of  the  school-room.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  office  to  employ  the  teacher,  while  the  examination  and  dismission  of  tbe  teacher, 
the  inspection  and  control  of  the  school,  belong  to  an  entirely  separate  office.  The 
commnnications  from  town  school  committees,  and  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators, 
all  coincide  in  the  expression  that  this  system  is  a  great  barrier  to  the  success  of  our 
educational  efforts. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  entire  control  of  onr  public  schools  is  legally  vested  in  the  town  school  com- 
mittees. But  these  committees  generally  do  not  sufficiently  partake  of  the  educational 
progress  abroad  in  the  world.  It  is  a  conclnsion  drawn  from  observation  that  when 
a  class  of  good  schools  is  found,  well  managed  and  well  taught,  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  work  of  a  good  superintendent.  The  town  committees,  having  the  entire  care 
of  the  schools,  should  be  authorized  to  select  and  employ  the  teachers,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  legislative  authority  to  transfer  this  power  fix)m  prudential  committeei 
to  the  town  school  committees.  ^ 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

The  testimony  of  all  State  superintendents  where  this  system — untried  in  New 
Hampshire— has  been  adopted  is  strongly  in  its  favor.  Under  it  teachers  are  better 
qualified  and  schools  more  efficient.  A  school  agency  so  generally  approved  and 
becuring  such  results,  deserves  the  candid  attention  of  the  legislators  and  educators  of 
this  State.  It  is  submitted  that  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  school  be 
increased  to  one  for  each  county,  and  that  a  suitable  law  be  enacted,  constituting  that 
tniatee  the  supervisor  of  public  schools  for  his  couuty. 

TOWN  AND  DISTRICT  SYSTEMS   CONTRASTED. 

The  utility  of  the  district  system  is  now  seriously  and  generally  questioned.  During 
the  abort  terms  of  small  district  schools  the  pupils  only  get  fairly  started  in  their 
studies  to  be  tamed  out  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  forgetting  what  little  they  have 
learned,  and  coming  back,  after  this  long  and  ruinous  interval,  to  commence  again  near 
the  former  starting-place.  There  are  many  of  these  schools  revolving  year  after  year 
on  thia  defective  system,  making  some  motion,  but  scarcely  any  real  progress.  Multi- 
tudes are  forsaking  their  rural  homes  for  the  sake  of  educating  their  children.  An^ 
available  plan  for  improving  the  schools  in  our  outlying  districts  would  check  this 
tendency.  As  the  town  is  a  unit  for  municipal  purposes  m  making  piovisiou  for  the 
support  of  sohools,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  advantages  of  its  schools  should  be  equal- 
In  June,  1870,  an  act  was  passed  ^*  enabling  towns  to  abolish  school  districts  in  cer- 
tMm  eumJ'    Under  this  act  the  town  of  Milford  has  adopted  the  tomi  systeiu  with 
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marked  saccess.  "  The  nnmber  of  pupils  has  increased  considerably,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  the  smaller  districts,  where  the  mle  has  been  short  and  poor  schools,  arc  so 
marked  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  even  the  most  careless  and  unob- 
servant." The  subject  is  receiving  careful  consideration  in  several  of  the  larger  towns. 
If  they  should  adopt  this  system,  it  will  render  their  schools  more  valuable,  and  in  the 
'    smaller  towns  it  would  strengthen  their  educational  power. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

I 

Within  the  school  year,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State.  The  county  institutes  are  under  the  management  of  the  State  superintendent. 
Instrnction  at  the  county  sessions  has  been  given  by  the  best  experience  and  talent  of 
our  State. 

The  twofold  function  of  the  normal  school  has  been  incorporated  in  the  instructions 
of  the  institute.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  devote  the  larger  portion  of  the  day 
exercises  to  a  thorough  explanation  and  elucidation  of  the  elements  of  the  common 
branches.  The  evening  sessions  have  been  occupied  with  general  discussions  and  lec- 
tures upon  pertinent  educational  sublects.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  close  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  and  a  deep  and  general  interest  awakened.  It  is  believed  that 
these  schools  of  instruction,  well  conducted,  will  generate  a  strong  impulse  in  advanc- 
ing the  educational  power  of  our  State.  At  each  session,  teachers  were  invited  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  for  certificates  based  upon  the  normal-school 
courses. 

DOVER. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOU9. 

The  year  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  abundantly  demonstrating  the  wisdom 
of  the  change  made  in  abolishing  the  several  school  distncts,  and  throwmg  the  entire 
city  limits  into  one  district.  The  high  school  was  kept  for  a  term  of  50  weeks,  the 
grammar  schools  47,  and  the  primaries  44.  The  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  valuetl 
(inclnding  lots)  at  |135,150.  The  need  of  a  truant  officer  for  the  city  is  strongly  urged. 
The  attention  of  the  board  is  called  to  the  importance  of  introducing  the  study  of  draw- 
ing into  the  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Plymouth  has  been  in  successful  operation  the  past  year. 
Superintendents  are  unanimous  iu  the  commendation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
normal-school  students,  wherever  employed  in  the  State. 

The  trustees'  report  says :  "  The  practical  benefits  of  the  normal  school  are  already 
apparent.  Thoagh  only  two  years  in  existence  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers.  Two  facts  illustrate  how  very  low  was  the  standard  for  district- 
school  teachers  when  the  normal  school  was  established.  The  first  year  mnch  the 
larger  numbi'r  of  the  normal  pupils  hud  been  employed  as  teachers  and  held  certificates 
from  town  superintendents.  Yet  only  fourteen  were  able  to  graduate,  even  from  tho 
first  course,  and  one  from  the  second  course.  At  the  June  session  of  1871,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  teachers  who  were  qualified  to  sustain  an  examination  on  the  normal-school 
basis  should  receive  institute  certificates,  authorizing  them  to  teach  from  three  to  five 
years.  Yet  under  this  law  only  five  have  been  approved,  thou^jh  an  opportunity  thus 
to  test  their  qualifications  has  been  given  in  every  institute  dunng  the  year." 

The  trustees  recommend  that  1^  per  cent,  of  the  money  raised  by  the  several  towns 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  normal  school,  with 
certain  provisions. 

•  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

The  various  departments  of  this  institution,  as  they  now  exist,  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  academic  department,  which  ofiers  a  four  years'  course,  including  the  privi- 
lege of  a  partial  course,  and  a  number  of  particular  options.  2.  The  Chandler  scientific 
department,  the  course  of  which  is  chronologically  parallel  to  that  of  the  academic 
department,  and  has,  with  the  option  of  a  partial  course  through  all  the  years,  several 
elective  lines  of  study  in  the  last  year.  3.  The  agricnltural  department,  which  has  a 
three  years'  coni-se,  with  an  option  after  the  first  year  between  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  line  of  study.  4.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  En^neering.  5.  The  m^ical 
department,  which  was  established  iu  17d7,  and  ranks  with  the  best  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  conntry. 

The  whole  number  of  alnmni.  as  given  in  the  last  triennial  catalogue,  is  3,673.  '*  Of 
these  over  900  have  entered  tne  ministr^r ;  there  have  been  31  judges  of  the  United 
States  and  State  supreme  courts;  15  Senators  in  Congress,  and  J61  Kepresentatives ; 
2  United  States  Cabinet  ministers;  4  embassadors  to  foreign  courts;  1  Postmaster- 
General ;  14  governors  of  States  and  1  of  a  Territory  j  25  presidents  of  colleges ;  104  pro- 
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feasors  in  academical,  medical,  or  theological  colleges.''  Among  her  gradnates,  Dart- 
month  numbers  Daniel  Webster  and  Kufus  Cboate. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  department, 
called  Culver  Hall,  has  been  completed.    In  the  laboratory  of  this  building  special 

{HuviMion  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry.  A  valuable  tract  of 
and  of  165  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Culver,  Hall,  has  been  secured  for  an 
experimental  farm.  A  new  building  is  soon  to  be  erected,  containing  rooms  for  the 
farm  superintendent  and  for  students. 

A  State  mnseum  of  general  and  applied  science  has  been  commenced.  Several  hun- 
dred valuable  specimens  have  been  purchased  in  Europe,  and  on^-half  of  the  specimens 
accruiug  from  the  State  geological  survey',  now  in  progress,  have  been  devoted  to  this 
department  by  the  legislature. 

A  donation  of  $10,0UO  has  been  made  to  the  medical  department,  to  found  a  museum 
of  pathological  anatomy.  This  will  be  completed  beibre  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  has  recently  been  greatly  increased  by  large  purchases, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  In  the  department  of  acoustics,  optics,  and  electri- 
sity  it  is  especially  rich,  and  hardly  surpassed  in  the  United  States. 

The  equipment  of  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory  has  recently 
been  greatly  improved.  A  new  and  very  perfect  telescope  of  9.4  inuhes  aperture 
and  iJ feet  focal  length,  from  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sous, 
replaces  the  old  6-inch  Munich  refractor.  A  spectroscope  of  the  highest  power  and  best 
construction  accompanies  the  instrument. 

Thesevei-al  libraries  have  been  increaseil  by  appropriations  and  donations. 

To  accommodate  those  who  design  to  enter  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  depart- 
ment preparatory  to  the  curriculum  was  formed  September  1, 1872.  This  course  will 
extend  through  two  years. 

Large  additions  have  been  madeof  late  to  the  means  of  assisting  indif^ent  and  worthy 
students.  Aid  is  mainly  given  iii  the  form  of  scholarships,  varying  m  their  annual 
income  from  $60  to  $100. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  more  than  $400,000  have  been  secured  for  the  various 
departments.  But  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  some  of  the  gifts,  with  the  cou- 
teoiplated  plans  of  enlargement  and  improvement,  and  with  the  increased  number  of 
students,  there  is  a  present  need  of  as  much  more. 

FHUXIPS  £XBTER  ACADEMY. 

All  the  pupils  of  this  academy  are  preparing  for  college.  The  course  of  preparation 
occupies  tnree  yeaiB.  About  twenty  students,  selected  annually  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy,  are  admitted  to  the  charity  foundation.  The  income  of  the  Ban- 
croft scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  amounts  to  $140,  and  is  given  to 
a  meritorions  student  selected  by  the  trustees. 

ATKINSON  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  more  than  eighty  years.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  classics  and  the  higher  brunches  of 
mathematics  are  thoroughly  taught. 

KIBfBALL  UNION  ACADEMY. 

The  net  amount  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  is  about  $45,000.  A  vigorous  effort 
is  making  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  by  $100,000.  For  nearly  sixty  years  it  has 
occupied  a  foremost  place  among  classical  schools,  and  the  earnest  hope  is  expressed  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  well-earned  standing  for  want  of  funds.  Indigent 
young  men  who  have  the  ministry  in  view  are  aided  from  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

FRANCESTOWN  ACADEMY. 

The  course  of  study  of  this  academy  embraces  a  classical  department,  a  ladies'  course, 
and  an  English  department.  During  the  year  1871-72  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
academy  has  been  increased  by  subscriptions  of  over  $7,000. 

TTLDEN  LADIES*  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  boon  in  successful  operation,  under  its  present  management,  for 
SIX  years,  and  has,  within  two  years,  doubled  its  capacity  and  number  of  boarders.   The 


building,  with  recent  improvements,  cost  about  $40,000. 
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UTTLBTON  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

This  coDsistR  of  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools.  A  Dormal  department  is 
attached  to  the  high  school. 

REFORM  SCHOOI^ 

Sixteen  inmates  of  this  institution  have  been  discharged  during  the  year  for  meri- 
torious conduct ;  (i  have  been  sent  to  homes ;  2  to  the  care  of  parents,  and  1  to  care  of 
county  commissioners.  The  average  time  of  dtrtention  of  children  discharged  was  one 
year  and  eight  months.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  (143)  76  were  committed  for 
stealing. 

For  the  past  year  the  institution  has  accomplished  much  goo<l,  though  not  so  much 
as  it  might  with  greater  facilities.  In  no  case  has  any  child  remained  any  length  of 
time  in  the  schoofwithout  showing  improvement;  in  many  cases  very  conimendable, 
and  in  some  most  remarkable.  The  result  of  the  superintendent's  experience  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  suggestion  :  "  That  all  children  should  enter  these  institutions  expect- 
ing to  remain  during  their  minority,  unless  they  earn'  an  honorable  discharge  by  their 
confirmod  good  behavior  and  reformation  "  In  schools  where  this  is  the  rule  the  aver- 
age term  of  detention  is  not  so  long  as  when  short  and  irregular  sentences  are  imposed. 
The  "ticket-of-leave"  system  is  strongly  commended. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  in  caning  chair-seats.  Other  employments  would  be 
more  profitable  and  useful,  but  their  introduction  would  render  necessary  some  outlay 
for  tools,  machinery,  &c.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the  legislature.  The  buildings 
are  reported  in  need  of  repairs,  and  the  furniture  as  extremely  meager  and  insufficient. 
While  the  desire  of  the  trustees  is  to  make  this  a  comfortable  home  for  the  children,  it 
is  really  as  bare  as  a  prison.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  |I6,143.77. 
Amount  earned  by  boys  caning  chair-seats,  $2,536.90. 

MRW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Now  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Plymouth,  October  24  and  26. 

Qon.  J.  W.  Simouds,  State  superintendent,  was  appointed  chairman,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president ;  and  the  first  exercise  was  a  lecture  by  W.  W.  Colburn,  of  the  Man- 
chester high  school,  upon  the  physical  geography  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountains,  streams,  and  valleys,  the  min- 
erals, drainage,  water-power,  and  physical  resources  of  the  State,  were  presented  in  an 
intereetiug  manner,  and  secured  the  close  attention  of  the  audience. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day,  the  necessity  of  shortening  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
schools,  especially  those  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Pearl,  Quimby,  and  Edgerly,  none  of  whom  thought  the  hours  of  school  too 
many,  but  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  school-room  was  sometimes  of  such  a  character 
as  to  injure  the  health  of  children.  Listless  exercises  and  the  want  of  pure  air  caused 
greater  injury  than  lengthened  sessions,  if  these  are  varied  in  their  exercises,  and  there 
IS  a  prop<.'r  amount  of  recreation. 

The  **  Marking  system ''  was  also  discussed  at  some  length;  Messrs.  Quimby,  Austin, 
and  Rnggles  believing  in  its  usefulness  to  a  great  extent ;  Mr.  Henpey  and  Mr.  Blakely 
to  a  limited  extent ;  while  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Boston,  and  Edgerly,  of  Manchester,  op- 
posed the  whole  system  as  hitherto  practiced. 

The  "  Co-education  of  the  sexes"  was  the  main  subject  of  the  afternoon  discussion, 
Mrs.  Miller,  of  Concord,  and  Messrs.  Pearl  and  Hadley,  of  Plymouth,  advocating  the 
idea  of  educating  both  sexes  in  the  same  schools  and  colleges,  while  Professor  Orcntt 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  Austin,  of  Meriden,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  evening  on  the  ''Art  of 
study." 

Officers  elected:  president.  Professor  E.  T.  Quimby,  of  Hanover;  vice-presidents,  W. 
W.  Colburn,  of  Manchester;  8.  H.  Pearl,  of  Plymouth,  and  G.  H.  Oenness,  of  Rye; 
secretaries,  N.  Barrows,  Meriden,  and  H.  Orcutt,  West  Lebanon ;  treasurer,  T.  W.  H. 
Henpey,  of  Nashua. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  aitd  papulaium. — ^In  1870  New  Hampshire  was  the  thirty-fixBt  State  in  population, 
having  318,300  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  9,280  square  miles,  an  average  of  34.30 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  317,697  whites,  ^0  colored, 
and  23  Indians.  Of  these  288,689  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  29,611  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  242,044  whites,  329  colored,  and  1  Indian  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  436  were  bom  in  Crsrmany, 
2,079  in  England,  and  12,190  in  Ireland. 

ikhool  at<(iida»ct'.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,824  persons 
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attended  school,  and  of  tlieee  1,458  were  forcign-lwrn.  Of  the  white  scholars  34,353 
were  males  and  31,423  females — a  total  of  65,77(5.  Of  the  48  colored  pupils  25  were  males 
and  23  females. 

Illiteracy. — Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  inhahitants  of  all  races,  10 
years  old  and  over,  were  unahle  to  write,  of  whom  7,9li4  were  foreign-bom. 

A^t^  aexy  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  9,831  white  illiterates  833  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  45()  were  males  and  377  females ;  1,412  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  712  were  males  and  700  females;  7,580  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  3,361  were  males  and  4,225  females.  Of  the  95  colored  illiterates  7  were  frcmi  10 
to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  18  wore  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  10  were  males  and  8  females ;  70  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  38 
were  males  and  32  females.  I 

Educational  iw»WM/toif».— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2^542,  having  3,355  teacbero,  of  whom  653  were 
males  and  2,i02  females,  to  educate  64,677  pupils,  33,123  of  whom  were  males  ai^tl 
31,554  females. 

Jmount  and  source  of  eduoaiional  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitntious  was  $574,898,  of  which  $59,289  were  derived  from  endowment,  $396,991  from* 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $118,618  from  tuition  aud  other  sources. 

Public  schools.^The  2,464  public  schools,  with  3,110  teachers— 510  male  and  2,600 
female — ^were  attended  by  59,408  pupils,  of  whom  :i0,275  were  males  and  29,13;}  females. 
To  educate  these  they  possessed  atotal  income  of  $403,310,  of  which  $1,643  were  derived 
Irom  endowment,  $391,991  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $9,676  from  tuition  aud 
other  son  rces. 

College, — The  one  college,  with  29  male  teachers,  was  attended  by  289  male  students. 
It  possessed  a  total  income  of  $29,000,  of  which  $9,000  were  derived  from  endowment 
and  $190,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Aeademiies. — ^The  36  academies,  with  109  teachers,  of  whom  50  were  males  and  59 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  2,896  pupils,  1,367  of  whom  were  males  and  1,529  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $88,377,  of  which  $35,ti46  were  derived  from  endow- 
BMot  ftod  53,031  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Ptivate  schools.—lLhe  21  day  and  boarding  schools  had  48  teachers,  of  whoni  22  were 
anales  and  26  females,  and  were  attended  by  885  pupils — 420  males  and  465  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $21,222,  of  which  $300  were  derived  from  endowment 
and  $20,922  from  tuition  aud  other  sources. 

Xtirarie«.— Six  hundred  and  seventy  public  libraries  were  reported  with  324,393  vol- 
nmea,  and  856  private  libraries  with  :379,876  volnmea— in  all,  1,526  libraries  containing 
704,269  volumes. 

The  press.^The  51  periodicals  issned  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  173,919  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  7,237,588  copies. 

Ckurekes. — Of  the  633  church  organizations  624  had  edifices  with  210,090  sittings,  and 
the  chnrch  property  was  valued  at  $3,303,780. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  2,129  paupers  1,739  were  native  whites,  15  native  colored,  and 
375  foreigners. 

CVinte. — Of  207  persons  in  prison,  June  1,  1870,  199  were  native  whites,  2  native 
colored,  and  66  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  jiersons  were  convicted  dur- 
ing the  year. 

J0e  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  popnlation.  78,766  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  40,073  were  males  and  38,693  femai.es;  260,426  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
flf  whom  126,353  were  males  and  134,673  females. 

OecupatUms. — One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  per- 
soDtf  of  tliese  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  «>f  whom  96,033  were  males 
and  S4,135  femSes.  Of  these  46,5T3  were  engaged  in  agiicultural  pursuits,  of  wh(mi 
4f*,562  were  males  and  11  females;  18,52b  in  personal  aud  professional  services,  of  whom 
8y821  were  males  and  9,707  females;  H,514  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  .whom  H,12^) 
were  males  and  388  females;  46,553  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  32,524  were  males  and  14,029  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populaHon. — Of  the  120,168  employed  persons,  3,268  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  2,213^  were  males  and  1,0.55  females;  104,8.')0  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  aud  of  these  82,460  were  males  aud  22,390  females;  12,050  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  ^whom  11,360  were  males  and  <i90  females. 

,  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

The  names  of  Bnperintendenta  of  city  schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  city  school 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  yolame. 
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NEW  JERSET. 

[From  report  of  EUis  A.  Apgar,  State  saperiDtendeDt  of  iostniction,  for  the  ■oholastio  year  ended 

Aoj^ast  3i,  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Two-mill  tax |1,097,481  72 

State  apjpropriation 100,000  00 

Township  school  tax 49,779  17 

District  achool  tax 1,015,086  29 

Surplus  revenue ^,993  50 

Tuition  fees 62,100  90 

Appropriation  to  normal  and  Farnum  schools 11,300  00 

Total 2,375,641  58 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  the  State $4,246,908  00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Value  of  school  property,  1871 $4,246,998  00 

Value  of  school  property,  1870 3,677,442  00 

Increase  over  last  year 569,556  00 

Total  appropriation  for  1871 $2,375,641  58 

Total  appropriation  for  1870 1,664.659  03 

Increase  over  last  year 710,982  ii5 

lucrease  in  surplus  revenue $11,270  62 

Increase  in  district  tax  for  building  school-houses 1^0, 793  37 

Decrease  in  township  school-tax 413, 176  07 

Decrease  in  district  tax  for  teachers' salaries « 95,621  97 

Decrease  in  tuition  fees 9,765  12 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population 266,958 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 169,430 

Number  attending  private  schools 30, 106 

Number  not  attending  school 62, 718 

Number  of  children  unaccounted  for 3, 704 

Number  of  children  the  public  schools  will  seat 141,5^^9 

Number  attending  public  school  10  months 15,959 

dumber  attending  8  months,  but  less  than  10  months 23,227 

Number  attending  6  months,  but  less  than  8  months 28, 212 

Number  attending  4  months,  but  less  than  6  months 35,824 

Number  attending  less  than  4  months 65,915 

Average  attendance 86,812 

Increase  in  scholastic  population  during  the  year 7, 731 

Increase  in  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 7, 747 

Decrease  in  number  attending  private  schools 2,341 

lucrease  in  number  not  attending  school •. 7,708 

Increase  in  average  attendance  8,200 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  10  months 9 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  8  and  10  months 14 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  6  and  8  months.  ^ 17 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  4  and  6  months 21 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  less  than  4  months 39 

Percentage  of  average  attendance .^rs^ j 51 
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This  attendance  varies  but  little  from  that  reported  last  year.  The  number  attend- 
ing the  pablic  schools  has  increased,  bat  the  increase  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  census.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  census  is  ^presented  as 
having  attended  either  a  public  or  a  private  scho^  some  portion  of  the  year.  This 
aggregate  attendance  is  as  great  as  we  have  reason  to  expect.  Our  school  census  in* 
cJades  all  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  but  only  those  between  6  and  15,  as 
a  general  thing,  attend  school.  So  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  about  all  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  State  between  the  ordinary  aj^es  limiting  school  attendance  do  atteiid  some 
school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  during  the  year.  Although  the  total  attendance 
18  satisfiftctory,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  must  be  consider^  a  great  and  alarming 
eviL  Our  firee-school  law  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  nine  months 
dnriDff  the  year,  but  if  39  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one- third,  of  the  total  attendance  is  in 
aehool  less  than  four  months,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  securing  all  the  good  we 
should  from  our  school  system.  It  is  due  to  those  who  are  taxed  to  keep  the  schools 
open  three-fourths  of  the  year  that  a  full  attendance  of  the  children  should  be  secured 
daring  that  time  by  law. 

TEACHEB8  AND  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Nnmberof  male  teachers  employed 952 

Kumber  of  female  teachers  employed 1,979 

Total  number  of  teachers 2,931 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  over  last  year HI 

Average  salary  per  month  of  male  teachers $57  34 

Average  salxiry  per  month  of  female  teachers |32  43 

The  male  teachers  in  New  Jersey  receive  the  highest  salaries  paid  in  any  of  the  States, 
except  California,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  the  female  teachers  the  highest 
paidy  except  in  California,  OhiO|  and  lUinois. 

teachers'  certificates. 

Certificates  of  first  grade  granted  to  males 49 

Certificates  of  first  grade  granted  to  females 18 

Certificates  of  second  grade  granted  to  males 57 

Certificates  of  second  grade  granted  to  females 58 

Certificates  of  third  grade  granted  to  males 463 

Certificates  of  third  grade  granted  to  females 741 

Total  number  grantra  to  males 569 

Total  number  granted  to  females 817 

Total  number  of  certificates  granted 1,386 

Number  of  applicants  rejected 212 

Percent,  rejected  of  number  examined 15 

The  examinations  are  held  quarterly.    The  questions  used  are  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  same  rules  govern  all  the  examiners.    This  is  not  the  case  in  any . 
other  State.    By  this  important  regulation  we  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  gradation 
among  the  teachers.    A  certain  grade  of  certificate  means  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  in  whatever  county  it  may  have  been  issued. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

Knmber  of  townships  and  cities 247 

Kumberof  school  districts 1,390 

Arerage  number  of  children  in  the  districts 13:^ 

Number  of  school  buildings 1,501 

Number  of  school  departments 2,462 

Number  of  districts  without  school-houses 62 

Number  of  new  school- houses  erected  during  the  year 82 

Number  of  school-houses  repaired 84 

Number  of  unsectarian  private  schools 357 

Number  of  sectarian  private  schools 118 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 876 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses |597^  400  20 

Increase  over  amount  expended  for  same  purpose  last  year f  120, 793  37 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amouut  of  money  has  been  expended  for 
the  improvement  of  our  school  accommodations,  still  their  condition,  in  too  many  of 
oar  districts^  is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be.    There  are  62  districts  entirely  desti^ 
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tttte  of  school  accommodatloDS ;  178  school  bnildings  are  absolntely  disgraceful,  and  2ri5 
others  are  so  far  gone  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  Out  of  the  1,390  districts  in  the  State, 
495,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  n amber,  are  without  ph>per  school  accommo- 
dations. * 

SUMldEABT  OF  STATISTICS. 

Value  of  school  property  In  the  State $4,246,998  00 

Appropriation  for  1871 |2,:)75,641  5« 

Increase  of  appropriation  over  last  year v  |7I0,9^  55 

Scholastic  population 2265,956 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools ; 169,430 

Average  attendance 86,812 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 51 

Cost  of  education  per  papil .'. $19. 85 

Duration  of  schools,  (average) ....  8  months  and  18  days. 

Number  of  teachers 2,901 

Teachers'  certificates  granted  during  the  year 1,386 

Number  of  school  buildings 1,501 

New  school-houses  erected  during  the  year 82 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses $597, 400  20 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  kept  open  during 
the  year  is  8  months  and  18  days,  which  is  4  days  longer  than  the  average  time 
they  were  open  last  year,  and  longer  than  the  schools  of  any  other  State  are  kepc 
open.  In  56  districts  they  were  kept  open  less  than  5  months;  in  315  districts  they 
were  kept  open  between  5  and  8  months;  and  in  1,019  districts  they  were  kept  open 
more  than  8  months. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  cost  of  education  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year  averaged  $6.40  for  each 
child  included  iu  the  school  census,  and  $19.85  per  child  of  average  attendance. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

.  By  the  passage  of  the  free-school  act  our  whole  school  machinery  is  very  much 
simplified,  and  the  full  benefit  of  a  public-school  system  is  accorded  to  all  the  childreu 
of  the  State.  The  bill,  in  its  main  teatures,  is  excellent,  aud  puts  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools  upon  a  perfectly  sound  basis.  The  most  important  fe^ituro  of  the  law  is 
that  which  substitutes  for  our  township  school  tax  a  uniform  State  tax.  Our  schools 
will  no  longer  depend  for  their  support  upon  a  fund  which  a  mere  majority  at  a  town 
meeting  may  any  vear  withhold.  Fractional  districts  are  also  abolished,  and  the 
confusion  and  trouble  arising  from  their  management  are  now  avoided.  None  of  tbe 
results  of  the  workings  of  tne  free-school  law  can  be  given  in  this  report  for  the 
reason  that  it  did  not  go  into  eifect  until  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  was  passed  an  **  act  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
libraries  in  the  free  public  schools  of  New  Jersey."  The  treasurer  of  the  State,  upon  the 
order  of  the  State  soperintendent  of  education,  is  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  to  every  school  district  which  shall  raise  by  subscription  a  like  sum  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  establish  within  such  district  a  school  librs-ry,  and  to  procure 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  annually, 
upon  a  like  order,  to  the  said  districts,  upon  condition  that  they  shall  have  raised  by 
subscription  a  like  sum  for  such  year,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

NEWARK. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

.>It  is  estimated  that  over  eight  thousand  children  have  attended  no  school  during 
the  year.  Twenty  more  teachers  are  employed  than  last  ye4ir,  but  there  are  only  618 
more  pupils.  The  average  number  to  each  teacher  is,  in  primary  schools,  66;  in 
1  grammar  schools,  48.  The  grammar  schools  do  not  make  so  good  a  reptort  as  they  did 
last  year.  The  aggregate  of  enrolled  pupils  is  185  less  *this  year  than  last,  and  the 
average  attendance  332  less.  The  daily  attendance  has  been  greatly  interrupted  by 
sickness,  but  the  diminution  in  the  number  enrolled  can  not  be  satisfactorily  acoonuteil 
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for.  In  the  primary  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
papila,  bnt  a  satisfactory  daily  attendance  is  not  secured  in  any  grade  of  our  day 
•ehools.  In  the  evening  schools  the  average  attendance  has  been  10  per  cent,  greater 
than  last  year. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition;  but  greater  progress 
aeems  to  be  made  in  the  primary  tnan  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Bartholomew's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  last  year,  and  considerable 
interest  was  maniiestedy  but  the  zeal  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  seems  to  have 
abated.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  revive  it.  No  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  provisions  for  teaching  German,  and  the  superintendent  is  convinced  that 
if  more  can  not  be  done  in  this  direction  it  were  better  to  do  less.  Instruction  in 
singing  has  been  given  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  year,  with  gratifying  results. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

ATTENDANCB. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  schools  in  June,  the  names  of  118  pupils  were  read 
who  had  been  present  every  day  during  the  year.  Of  this  number  19  hadi>een  present 
every  day  for  two  years,  )3  for  three  years,  and  3  had  not  missed  a  day  for  four  years. 

COIXSGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  college  originated  by  royal  charter  in  1746.  By  a  second  more  ample  charter  in 
1748  it  acquired  such  powers  and  privileges  as  were  then  enjoyed  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  revolutionary  war  the  charter  was  renewed 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Nassau  Hall,  the  north  college  building,  was  built 
in  1756,  and  at  that  time  was  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  colonies.  Extensive 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  college  buildings  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
liberality  of  private  individuals.  * 

The  college,  after  relying  mainly  upon  tuition  fees  for  its  support  during  its  early 
history,  has  of  late  years  been  acquiring  more  permanent  sources  of  income  through 
the  liberality  of  its  friends.    The  presidential  endowment  amounts  to  $98,000.    Six 

Erofessorships  have  an  aggre|^ate  endowment  of  $125,000.  No  chair  in  the  faculty, 
owevcr,  has  as  yet  been  sufficiently  endowed  to  yield  the  entire  salary  of  the  professor. 
The  deficiency  in  each  of  the  endowed  professorships  amounte  to  more  than  $10,000. 
Several  endowed  fellowships  have  been  founded,  some  of  them  only  for  a  term  of  two 
or  three  years.  A  student  obtaining  a  fellowship  must  pursue  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment for  which  it  is  provided  for  one  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  faculty, 
and  will  be  required  to  live  in  Princeton,  or  appear  there  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
appointed;  or,  if  he  study  at  a  foreign  university,  to  furnish  regular  reports  of  what  he  , 
is  doing.  A  limited  number  of  students  is  educated  bv  means  of  endowed  scholar- 
diipa  The  college  also  possesses  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  indigent  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  donation  of  $120,000  for  a  library  building  fund  and  generous  donations  for  the 
purchase  of  books  have  furnished  the  means  for  placing  the  library  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended foundation.  The  coUege  library  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies 
oontain  together  28,000  volumes.  The  collections  of  the  different  cabinets  are  extensive 
and  valnaule.  The  cabinet  of  geology  includes  upward  of  5,000  specimens  of  Alpine 
rocks,  presented  by  Professor  Guyot.  A  collection  of  arms  used  in  the  Union  and  con- 
federate armies  during  the  late  war  has  been  deposited  with  the  college  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  course  of  study  requires  four  years,  and  embraces  two  classes  of  studies,  required 
and  elective.  During  the  first  two  years  the  studies  of  both  courses  are  essentially  the 
same.  Students  can  only  be  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty, taken  after  their  exam- 
inatioDy  and  are  required  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  join  any  secret  society. 

RUTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

The  scientific  department  of  this  college,  organiseed  under  the  name  of  the  Rutgers 
Scientific  School,  constitutes  the  State  college  of  agricnlture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  embraces  two  distinct  courses,  viz : 
Civil  engiifeering  and  mechanics,  and  chemistry  and  agriculture.  During  the  first 
two  years  the  studies  of  the  two  courses  are  the  same,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  course  complete  in  itself.  This  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  can  not 
take  the  entire  four  years'  coarse,  but  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  as  land  surveyors. 
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Students  leavinff  at  this  period  of  the  coarse  receive  a  certificate  of  their  attainments. 
PruvisioD  is  ms^e  for  students  "who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies.  Forty  State  stu- 
dents are  educated  in  the  scientific  school  tree  of  expense  for  tuition.  These  students 
are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools.  The 
annual  report  for  1871-72  shows  both  the  college  proper  and  the  scientific  school  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

This  institntiouy  established  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  is  essentially 
a  school  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  will  confer  upon  its  regular  graduates  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  A  very  thorough  training  in  the  general  principles  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  is  involved  in  the  course  laid  out  for  the  mechanical 
engineer,  and  it  bas  tiierefore  been  thought  advisable  to  give  opportunity  to  those 
students  who  may  find  their  inclination  and  capacity  leading  them  in  the  direction  of 
these  sciences,  to  pursue  a  course  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  an  alternative  to  that 
of  mechanical  engineering.  Such  students  completing  the  course  may  graduate  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  a  little  over  a  year.  The  departments  already 
organized  are  those  of  mathematics,  belles-lettres,  modern  languages,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, mechanical  drawing,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  library  is  constantly 
receiving  acoessions,  and  the  collections  of  minerals,  &c.,  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
collection  of  "  engineering  relics"  is  becoming  very  interesting. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  regu- 
lar course  of  study  requires  three  years.  A  partial  course  is  permitted,  and  certificates 
given  to  those  completing  it. 

SETON  HALL  COLLEGE. 

This  is  nnder  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  conducted  by  aecnlar 
priests,  who  are  assisted  by  experienced  lay  professors.  '  The  domestic  arrangements 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  All  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  instmcted 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  trained  in  its  practices.  The  course  of 
study  is  about  the  same  as  in  high  schools  and  academies,  with  the  addition  of  a  com- 
mercial course. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  of  management  of  this  school  has  most  of  the  features  of  the  far-famed 
"  Irish  system."  There  is,  however,  no  "  cellular  confinement  on  low  diet,"  as  in  the 
''first  stage"  of  that  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  discipline  here  is  meant  to  be  re- 
formatory and  not  penal.  When,  by  good  behavior,  the  pupil  has  reached  the  "  fourth 
Bt-age  "  he  is  entitled  to  a  conditional  discharge,  and  may  return  to  his  parents,  or  be  ^ 
indentured  to  a  suitable  employer  to  be  taught  a  trade.  But  he  is  still  the  ward  of  the 
»state,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees,  and  so  continues  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  21.  The  trustees  are,  also,  constituted  an  agency  for  the  care  and  employment 
of  the  discharged  members.  Each  year  proves  more  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of 
the  institution  and  of  its  government. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  institution  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 1871, 
wa^  148.  Of  60  who  were  discharged,  41  returned  to  their  parents  and  12  were  inden- 
tured to  farmers.  All  the  inmates  have  been  under  instruction  in  the  school.  The  re- 
sults of  the  year's  work  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

LOWELL  MASON.— OBITUARY. 

Lowell  Mason,  Mns.  Doct.,  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Orange,  Now  Jersey,  on 
August  11,  1872.  He  was  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  January  8, 1792;  at  the  age 
of  20  engaged  in  business  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
teaching  music  and  conducting  choirs  and  musical  associations;  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  Sabbath-school  teaching,  and  was,  for  many  years,  superintendent  of  a 
lurge  school,  the  only  one  at  that  time  in  the  city  ;  published  his  first  compilation  of 
church  music,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection,  in  1821 ;  removed  to  Boston 
Ht  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  Mount  Vernon  school,  and  devoted  his  lite  to  the  work 
of  musical  instruction,  1827 ;  received  from  the  University  of  New  York  the  well- 
earned  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  165G,  the  firat  instance  of  such  a  degree  being  con- 
ferred in  America. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  musician  and  a  teacher  of  music  from  his  youth.    He  held  the 
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•pmion,  quite  iiiiooinm<m  when  he  came  to  Boeton,  that  substantiaUy  all  children  may 
be  taaght  to  sing ;  that,  while  few  will  ever  become  fi;reat  siogere  or  great  matbema 
ticiaos,  it  is  wise  to  give  all  some  degree  of  training  m  music  as  well  as  in  matheoiat- 
ies.  His  experiment  in  the  Mount  Vernon  school  was  completely  successful.  Here  all 
the  papils,  over  a  hundred  in  number,  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  culture,  formed 
but  one  class  in  music,  and,  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  mere  children  and  the  moH*i 
advaneed  were  alike  interested  in  the  lessons. 

Improving  his  method  of  teaching  by  the  suggestions  of  Pestalozzi,  Lowell  Mason 
became  the  patriarch  of  musical  instructors  in  New  England  and  the  United  States. 
Large  jnveniie  classes  were  formed,  and  for  several  years  taught  gratuitously. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established,  which  from  1834  to  1852  held  an 
annual  teachers'  institute  for  <<  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  music.''  Similar 
elaases  for  teachers  were  soon  established  in  various  places,  an  interest  in  the  subject 
was  awakened,  and  at  length  music  was  introduced  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  then  in  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country . 

Dr.  Mason  found  an  important  sphere  of  labor  in  the  Massachusetts  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, which  he  attended  as  instructor  in  music  from  the  first.  Horace  Mann  said  it 
was  worth  any  young  teacher's  while  to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  one  of  his  lectures,  for 
in  it  he  would  hear  a  most  instructive  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  all  teaching, 
as  well  88  of  i^aching  music.  Dr.  Mason  felt  '*  that,  when  introduced  into  schools, 
music  should  be  made  a  study,  not  only  in  itself  considered,  but  as  correlative  to  all 
school  pursuits  and  occupations.  Unless  the  pupils  are  made  more  cheerful,  happy, 
kind,  and  studious  by  the  music  lesson,  it  is  not  properly  given,  for  these  are  some  of 
the  lesalts  which  it  was  obviously  designed  to  secure." 

As  a  composer  and  publisher  of  church  music,  Dr.  Mason  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  otner  man  in  the  country  to  promote  "  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  TTNTTED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Arm  oftd  jM>jmZail<m.— In  1870  New  Jersey  was  the  seventeenth  State  in  population, 
having  906,0%  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  8,320  square  miles,  an  average  of  108.91 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  875,407  whites,  30,658  colored, 
16  Indians,  and  15  Chinese.  Of  these,  717,153  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
188,943  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  552,795  whites,  22,443  colored,  and  7 
Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  54,001  were  born 
in  Germany,  26,614  in  England,  and  86,784  in  Ireland. 

Sckool  ittteHdanoe, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  158,099  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  6,090  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  154,748  white  scholars 
79,320  were  males  and  75,428  females.  Of  the  3,337  colored  pupils  1,784  were  males 
and  1,553  females ;  10  male  Chinese,  with  1  male  and  3  female  Indians,  were  also  re- 

IfHteracjf. — ^Fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  inhabitants,  of  all 
races,  10  yean  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  24,961  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Age  and  Bex  of  Uliierates.— Of  the  46,3H6  white  illiterates  5,533  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these  2,987  were  males  and  2,546  females;  4,422  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  2,113  were  males  and  2,309  females;  36,431  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  14,515  were  males  and  21,916  females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates  875  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  432  were  male  and  443  female;  1,032  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these  481  were  males  and  551  females;  6,390  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  2,881  were  males  and  3,509  females;  2  male  and  2  female  Indians 
were  also  reported. 

EdueaHonal  ineiituHcns.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,893,  having  3,889  teachers,  of  whom  1,455 
were'  males  and  2,434  females,  to  educate  129,800  pupils,  of  whom  67,751  were  males 
and  62,049  females. 

Amamnt  and  souree  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,982,250,  of  which  $49,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,499,550 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $l,43:),700  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  eckoole.'-The  1,531  public  schools,  with  3,016  teachers,  956  males  and  2,060 
iemales,  were  attend^  by  80,105  pupils,  of  whom  39,763  were  males  and  40,342  females. 
To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $1,562,573,  of  which  $1,492,608  were  derived 
from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $69,965  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

CoiUgee,— The  4  colleges,  with  58  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  647  pupils,  of 
whom  563  were  males  and  94  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of 
$95,159,  of  which  $12,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  and  $iB3,159  from  tuition  and 
other  soorces. 

Academy,— The  one  academy,  with  10  female  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  60  female 
pupilSi  and  an  income  of  $6,000,  derived  fr*om  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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PrivaU  tfdkoob.— The  278  day  and  boarding  aohools  had  484  teaohen,  315  male  and 
1G9  female,  and  were  attended  by  30,U17  papils,  of  whom  17,472  were  males  and  13,345 
females.    They  had  an  income  of  |1, 186,669  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries,— OuQ  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  public  libraries  were  reported, 
with  535,679  volumes;  also  777  private  libraries,  with  359,612  volumes;  in  all,  2,413 
libraries,  containing  895,291  volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  122  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  oirculation  of  205,500  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  18,625,740  copies. 

CAiirc^.— Of  the  1,402  church  organizations,  1.384  had  edifices,  with  573,303  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valaed  at  $18,347,150. 

Paupm«m.— Of  the  2,390  paupers,  1,368  were  native  whites,  301  native  colored,  and 
721  foreigners. 

Crime,— Oi  1,079  |>ersons  in  prison,  June  1, 1870, 483  were  native  whites,  157  native 
colored,  and  439  foreigu-bom.  One  thousand  and  forty  persons  were  convicted  dnring 
the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.— Of  the  total  population  262,862  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  132,049  were  males  and  130,813  females;  €^,687  were  10  years  old  aud 
over,  of  whom  335,819  were  males  and  344,868  females. 

Occupations, — Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  and  thirty-six  persons  of  these 
ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  251,625  were  males  and  44,411  were 
females;  63,128  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  62,943  were 
males  and  185  females ;  83,380  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  54,275 
were  males  and  29,105  females ;  46,206  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  45,242  were 
males  and  964  females ;  103,322  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
of  whom  89,165  were  males  and  14,157  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  loorking  population, — Of  the  296,036  employed  persons  10,969  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  7,483  were  males  and  3,486  females;  269,334  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  of  whom  229,519  were  males  and  39,815  females;  15,733  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  14,623  were  males  and  1,110  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apqar,  Slate  superintendent  of  public  schools, 

COUNTY  SUPEIUNTKNDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

PMt-offioe  address. 

Atlantio 

Calvin  Wright 

Abeeoom. 

Bergen    - 

Alexander  uass 

Englewood. 
Borlingtou. 
Blackwood  town. 

BuiTlnffton  .      ........  ................ 

Henry  S,  Haines 

F.  R.  Brace 

r.anft  Mav                                    

Maori  ce  Beesley 

Dennlsville. 

diinberiAnd 

Albert  R.  Jones 

Shiloh. 

Kssex                      

Charles  M.  Davis 

Bloomfleld. 

Glonceater '. . 

William  Mill  iff  an 

Woodbary. 
Jersey  City. 
French  town. 

Hudson    

William  L.Dickinson 

Himttittlon      .....     .  ................. 

C.  S.  Conkling 

Mercer 

William  J.  Qibby 

Princeton. 

Middlesex 

Ralph  Willis....'. 

SpottAwood. 

Moninoath        .  .............  .......... 

Samuel  Lock  wood 

Freehold. 

Morris 

Remus  Robinson 

Morristown. 

Ocean 

Rdwftrd  M-  I^nan .   ,»,^^ ^ .,  ^ 

Forketi  River. 

Pnssiiio          .  .  -        .......  ..   ....   . 

J.  C.  Crniksliank 

Little  Falls 

Salem         

WfiHum  H.  RpAfl ,     ,. 

Woodstown. 

F.  J.  Frelinghuysen 

Raritan. 

Sussex                              ...«•• 

E.  A.  Stiles 

Deckertown. 

XJnion                   

N.  W.  Pease 

Elisabeth. 

Warren    

F'phraim  Dietrich  r ,„.,,„„- 

Columbia. 
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UTEW    TORK. 

[Trom  the  report  of  Hon.  Aliram  B.  Weaver,  State  euperintendent  of  instraction.  for  the  scholastic  year 
extending  finom  September  30, 1870,  to  September  90, 1871.j 

8CUOOL  FUND. 

Tfao  school  moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1871|  were  derived  from 
the  following  sources : 

From  the  common-school  fand |207,918  17  • 

From  the  United  States  deposit  fund a.        165,000  00 

From  the  State  school  tax 2,472,;U1  60 

Total 2,845,259  77 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating  to  common  schools 
uae*  '" 


for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1871 : 


Beoeipts. 


Cities. 


Rnral  dis- 
tricts. 


Total 


Amount  on  band  Oot<rt>er  1, 1870 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys — 
Proceeds  of  j^epel  and  school  lands. 

lUiaedbytax 

£«timatra  valne  of  teachers'  board  .. 
From  all  other  sources 


$761, 800  01 

893, 158  11 

1,381  97 

3, 649, 469  34 


175, 656  85 


ISOl.799  35 

1, 673, 727  30 

30,903  56 

S,  809, 571  87 

374, 948  49 

109, 849  22 


1063,600  26 

2,  566,  885  41 

31,585  53 

6,  459, 040  61 

274. 948  49 

375, 506  07 


Total. 


5, 481, 467  18 


5, 190, 099  19 


10, 671, 566  37 


PaymenU. 


Cities. 


Bnral  dis- 
tricts. 


TotaL 


For  teachers*  wages 

For  libraries 

For  school  appftratns 

For  colored  schools. 

For  schofil-hoases.  sites,  &c 

For  all  other  inciclental  expenses . . . 
Forffdted  in  bands  of  saperviaors. 
Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1871. . . 


$3,066,787  94 
49,061  16 
160, 426  36 
66, 724  85 
692,662  79 
626, 734  97 


818,869  09 


13,586,305  11 
14,  444  22 
34,610  25 
6,  507  74 
901, 198  14 
402, 053  50 
186  76 
244, 793  47 


#6, 653, 093  05 

63,505  38 

195, 036  63 

79,232  50 

1, 594. 060  93 

1,028,768  47 

ltj6  76 

1, 063,  662  56 


Total. 


5,481,467  18 


5, 190, 099  19 


10,  671, 566  37 


The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Intbecitles $4,662,598  09 

luUio  rural  districts 4,945,305  72 


Total 9,  €07,90)  81 

Corresponding  total  for  1870 9,905,514  22 


Decrease  for  1871  . 


297,  610  41 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


The  reported  numl>er  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  cities  which  have 
no  such  division,  was  as  follows : 

In  1870 11,372 

In  1871 11,35» 

Decrease 22 

This  diminution  results  from  the  consolidation  of  small  districts.     ^  i 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  nnmber  of  achool-honsosand  their  classiiieatioD,  according  to  the  material  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  were  as  follows : 

Log.  Frame.     Brick.     Stone.  Total. 

Cities , 48           315             11  374 

Baral  districta 127  9,866          867           494  11,354 

Total,  1871 127  9,914        1,188           505  11,728 

Total,  1870 127  9,904        1,162           502  11,695 


Their  nnmber  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1861  and  1871,  were  as 
follows : 

Log.       Frame.     Brick.     Stone.  Total. 

.Wei 246  9.918  971  562  11,607 

1871 127  9,914       1,182  505  11,TO8 

Increase 211      31 

Docreaae 119  4      57  

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PKOPBRTT. 

The  following  was  the  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites : 

Cities.         Bnral  districta.  Total. 

1870 $11,981,302  18,445,110  •20,486,413 

1871 14,606.903  8,861,363  23,468,2^6 

The  following  was  the  average  value  of  school-houses  and  ^ites : 

In  the  cities |39,055  89 

In  the  rural  districts 780  46 

EXPRNSKS. 

The  sums  spent  in  each  year,  since  1861,  for  school-houses,  sites,  fences,  furniture, 
repaire,  &c.,  were  as  follows : 

Cities.  Bnral  districts.  Total. 

In  1862 1389,316  56  #210,852  44  1600.109  00 

InlSna 242,547  53  189,96140  429,508  93 

111  1864 370,815  34  276.485  89  647.30123 

In  1865 516.902  04  282.258  66  799.160  70 

In  1866 489,348  67  480,875  92  97D.224  59 

Inl867 1,012,482  87  700,624  14  1,713,107  01 

Inl868 1.166,076  28  1,017,988  67  2,184,0«;4  95 

Inl869 1,401,464  03  1,053,988  98  2,45.'i,453  01 

Inl870 1,079,160  61  891,418  27  1,970,1578  c« 

Inl871 692,862  79  901,198  14  1,504,000  93 

Totals 7,360,976  72       6,102,652  51        13,363.6iSi  23 


NUMBER  OF  PUpiLS. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  as  reported, 
was  as  follows : 

Cities.    Baral  districts.       State. 

Inl870 623,201  857,560  1,480,';61 

Inl871 645,128  857,556  1,502,684 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  rural  districts  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  1871  Long 
Island  City,  with  an  attendance  of  2,032,  assumed  its  place  in  the  enumeration  of 
cities. 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  was  as 
follows : 

Cities.  Bnral  districts.  Total. 

1867 34,432,493  42,167,499  76,509.992 

1808 36,047,805  47,349.445  83.397.2a0 

18G9 38,125,791  48,952,174  87,077.965 

1870 40,907,003  49,396,980  90,304,<M3 

1871 39,096,552  53,511,055  92,e07,t»7 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows : 

Cities.  Bnral  districta.  Tot.nI. 

1867 164,565                 25^392  419,857 

1868  166,645                 279,223  445.868 

1869 178,607            •    289,814  468,421 

1870 192,623                 292,082  484.705 

1871 195,230                298,418  493,648 
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LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TEAB. 

The  average  leDgth  of  school  terms  in  1871  was: 

Cities 41  weeks  4  days. 

Baral  districts 32  weeks  4  days. 

State 35  weeks  1  day. 

CLAB8IFIGATION  OF  PUPIUS. 

Number  of  pnpils  instructed  in  all  schools  for  1871 : 

In  the  common  schools 1^028,110 

In  the  normal  schools '. 5,^7 

In  the  academies 30,370 

In  the  colleges 3,194 

In  the  private  schools 135,43:) 

Total 1,202,914 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  number  of  teachers  was  employed  in  the  common  schools : 

Uales 6,481 

Females 21,773 

Total 28,254 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  as  follows : 

Cities $3,066,787  94 

Roral  districts 3,586,305  11 

Total 6,653,093  05 

The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher  was : 

Cities t645  37 

Bond  districts 273  38 

State 372  86 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  such  schools,  exclusive  of  New  York  City 8 

Whole  number  of  pnpils... ; 1,0:W 

Average  number  in  attendance 1,070 

Average  age  of  pnpils:  males 19.6 

Average  age  of  pupils:  females ', 19.4 

Number  of  graduates:  males *SS 

Number  of  graduates :  females 163 

Total •. 196 

Total  receipts $135,789  48 

Total  expenses 127,712  89 

Balance 8,076  59 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  school  law  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1871.  Under  the  continued  influenee  of  the  free-school  act  of  1869  the  most  advanced 
position  yet  reached  by  the  schools  has  been  fully  sustained. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

New  York  has  maintained  teachers'  institutes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  are 
held  annually  in  nearly  all  the  counties  for  a  period  of  two  weeks;  they  have  increased 
in  fiavor  with  the  teachers  until  the  annual  attendance  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  of 
•11  those  employed  in  the  counties  in  which  the  institutes  are  held.  Within  the  lost 
calendar  year  institute  were  held  in  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  besides  one  for 
the  teachers  of  Indian  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  10,413. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  association  of  school  commissioners  and  ctty  superintendents  met  at  Utica 
the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  The  advantage  of  holding  the  meetings  of  this  body 
separate  from  those  of  the  State  teachers'  association  was  fully  demonstrated,  and  the 
plan  was  continued  by  appointing  the  next  convention  at  Rochester  the  21st  of  May 
1^72. 

The  State  teachers'  association  held  its  twenty-sixth  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Lock- 
port  during  the  last  week  of  July.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetiugs  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  Teachers'  associations  are  also  maintaiued  iu  many  of  the 
counties;  aud  these  various  organizations  impart  spirit  and  energy  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  flourishing  normal  school,  which  is  used  and  supported  exclusively  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  now  eight  State  normal  schools  in  full  operation,  two 
of  which  (viz:  those  at  Buffalo  and  Grcneseo)  were  opened  during  the  year.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  ground,  buildings,  furniture,  and  appliances  used  by  these  schools 
is  $829,739.    An  annual  expenditure  of  $150,000  will  be  reqnired  to  niaiutain  them. 

In  the  circular  of  these  schools  it  is  stated  that  ^Hhe  design  of  the  schools  is  to  fur- 
nish competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.'' 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  representatives  in  the 
assembly. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  schools  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  must 
possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  and  average  abilities.  Tuition  and  the  use 
of  all  text^books  are  free,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  necessary  expenses 
of  living  are  brought  to  a  minimum  for  students. 

Many  of  these  schools  afford  students  the  advantage  of  well-selected  libraries  and 
special  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  science.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
schools  at  Cortland  and  Oswego. 

All  of  these  schools  have  training  schools  connected  with  them,  and  in  four  of  them 
the  training  school  embraces  an  academic  department.  It  is  especially  urged  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
original  aim  and  legitimate  purposes  of  the  schools,  namely,  **  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

INDIAN  SCnOOLS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1856,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
'*  charged  with  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children  in  the 
State,''  aud  is  directed  to  establish  schools  in  such  places  and  of  such  character  and 
description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
schools  are  maintained  on  seven  reservations,  and  a  petition  received  from  David  L. 
Pharaoh,  signing  himself  '^  King  of  the  Montauk  Indians,"  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  school  for  his  tribe,  received  favorable  consideration. 

Great  obstacles  are  encountered  in  these  schools  from  the  indifference  of  the  parents 
aud  consequent  irregularity  of  the  scholars,  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  not 
familiar  with  the  English  lauguage,  from  frequent  dnuiges  of  teachers,  and  from  the 
necessary  employment,  iu  many  instances,  of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  small  salaries 
offering  no  inducement  to  those  of  experience.  The  schools  have,  however,  -  made 
important  progress  during  the  year,  aud  many  interesting  aud  suggestive  facts  are 
presented  in  their  reports. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  object  method  is  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  development  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  these  Indian  children,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think,  and  where 
Indian  teachers  have  been  qualified  for  the  position  they  have  succeeded  better  than 
whit«  teachers,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  understanding  both  the  English  and  Indian 
languages,  they  are  better  able  to  reach  the  understandings  of  these  pupils.  Their 
employment  is  also  a  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State.  The  most  satisfactory 
report  is  from  the  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations. 

A  QUAKER  MISSION. 

The  Quaker  mission,  adjoining  the  Allegany  reservation,  of  which  Abner  Woolman 
is  superintendent,  has  kept  a  boarding-school  in  successful  operation  for  years,  in  which 
some  twenty-live  Indian  girls  are  instructed  in  the  proper  performance  of  household 
duties,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education.  This  mission  )ias  also 
erected  anew  school-house  on  the  reservation!  and  generously  donated  it  to  the  State. 
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INDIAN  CrnZENSHIF. 

J.  Kneoland,  eeq.,  snperintondeDt  of  Indian  schools  on  the  Onondaga  reservation,  re- 
affinns  the  opinion,  expressed  by  him  in  everv  annual  report  from  1864  to  1871,  ^*  that 
while  the  great  State  of  New  York  can  not  withdraw  her  aid  from  Indian  schools  with- 
ont  doing  herself  and  her  dependent  proi^4s  a  serious  wrong,  she  should  change  her 
general  Indian  policy  so  as  to  make  American  citizens  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
within  her  limits,  at  the  earliest  possible  day/' 

CONQRB8SIONAL  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent,  Abram  B.  Weaver,  presents  very  fully  his  views  upon  the  bill 
''to  establish  an  educational  fund,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  to 
the  education  of  the  people." 

He  approves  of  the  professed  object  of  the  bill  and  the  basis  of  distribution  pre- 
sented therein,  but  takes  exception  to  two  of  the  conditions,  upon  compliance  with 
which  a  State  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  apportionment.  The  first  is  that  which 
reqnires  a  report  of  specified  statistics  to  be  made  for  each  year,  ending  the  30th  day 
of  Jone.  The  second  is  that  which  directs  that  the  apportionmeut  by  the  designated 
BtAte  officer  to  the  several  school  districts  which  have  maintained  free  schools  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  preceding  year  shall  be  made  ^^  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  certificate''  of  apportionment  to  the  State.  It  is  feared  that  compliance  with 
the  first  condition  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  established  order  of  reports  and  the 
best  time  for  collecting  reliable  statistics,  and  that  the  second  condition  is  a  possible 
eutering-wedge  for  national  interference  in  State  systems. 

ALBANY. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  being  1,121  in 
the  registered  number  and  812  in  the  average  attendance.  The  percentage  oi 
attendance,  75,  is  not  as  large  as  in  many  other  cities,  but  is  gradually  improving. 
The  schools  show  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The  late  examinations  were  unusually 
satisfactory.  The  great  want  of  the  schools  is  an  increase  of  accommodations  for 
primary  pupils.  The  increase  of  school  facilities  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  the  city. 

THB  FREE  ACADEMY. 

The  academv  makes  its  fourth  annual  rei>ort.  In  September,  1871, 121  pupils  were 
admitted  to  the  first-year  class  on  the  certificate  of  the  exauiining  committee.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  is  96;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  academy  Ihe  percentage  has  never  fallen  below  this.  The 
gradnatiDg  class  of  last  year  was  composed  of  27  young  ladies,  23  of  w^hom  after 
examination  received  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers,  and  21  were  almost 
immediately  appointed  to  situations. 

Under  its  present  able  management,  the  academy  gives  evidence  of  great  efiiciency 
and  power  as  a  means  of  mental  culture.  It  is  an  acknowledged  success,  and  is 
accomplishing  all  its  friends  have  ever  claimed  for  it. 

AUBUEN. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  nnmber  enrolled  in  school  for  the  year  is  2,763.  The  average  attendance  was 
1,500.  There  are  46,310  days'  absence  and  13,116  cases  of  tardiness  reported,  with  a 
loss  of  2,290  hours,  or  nearly  400  school  days.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  the 
effect  of  so  much  absence  and  tardiness  is  startling.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the 
moneys  expended  by  the  board  during  the  past  year  has  been  wasted  by  absent  and 
tardy  pupils.  Only  4  pupils  from  all  the  schools  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the  year.  The  superintendent  is  convinced  that  '^  the  first  duty  of  a  secular 
edocaiion  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  punctuality  and  regularity."  Also  that  *4t 
is  the  province  of  the  board  of  education  to  insist  that  the  public  schools  shall  not  be 
made  a  convenience  of  which  pupils  may  avail  themselves  at  pleasure,  nor  subservient 
to  the  yari^  and  not  always  reasonable  demands  of  social  life." 
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OSWEGO. 

TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES.         « 

Most  of  the  teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  Oswego  schools  are  graduates  of  the 
State  normal  school  of  that  city,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this  source  of 
supply  would  prove  abundant;  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  only  a 
limited  number  who  have  received  the  highest  training  of  this  institution,  for  the 
reason  that  they  receive  offers  of  more  remunerative  situations  in  other  localities. 
The  progress  of  the  schools  has  also  been  affected  unfavorably  by  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  mpst  experienced  teachers  to  accept  better  salaries  abroad,  and  the 
appoiotment  of  teachers  of  little  or  no  experience  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Not  less 
than  ninety  teachers  have  left  the  employ  of  the  board  during  the  past  five  years,  a 
minority  of  the  number  to  accept  more  lucrative  situations. 

The  time  and  means  expended  in  preparation  for  this  most  important  avocation  are 
too  frequently  overlooked,  in  making  the  estimate  for  the  suitable  compensation  of 
the  teaoner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remuneration  should  be  somewhat  commen- 
surate, not  only  with  the  labor  to  be  performed,  but  also  with  the  time  and  means 
expended  in  qualifying  for  a  position  of  so  great  responsibilitv.  From  nearly  two 
hundi'ed  graduates  of  our  training  school,  for  the  years  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  forty-one 
-were  employed  in  the  city  schools,  and  eighteen  of  this  number  still  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  board.  Ten  of  these  are  residents,  while  of  the  twenty-three  who 
have  resigned,  only  one  resided  in  the  city,  showing  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  resident  graduates,  whenever  continued  service  is  a  desideratum. 

ABSENCE  AND  TARDINESS. 

Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  connected  with  our 
public  schools,  and  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  with  the  expectation 
of  diminishing  this  evil  shoald  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents.  But  many 
parents  consider  the  rules  arbitrary,  interfering  with  their  prerogatives,  and  claim  the 
right  to  detain  their  children  from  school  when  they  please.  The  last  year,  however, 
shows  considerable  improvement  in  these  respectSk'  The  number  of  days  absence  was 
39,097,  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  four  years ;  while  the  number  of 
pupils  tardy,  17,587,  was  11  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  four  years. 

ROCHESTER. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  affecting  the  average  attendanee  during  the  year 
past,  in  all  the  schools,  two  others  have  tended  seriously  to  affect  the  general  result. 
The  extensive  improvements  in  one  of  the  school-buildings  made  it  necessary  for  the 
school  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere  during  several  months. 

It  proved  impossible  to  obtain  room  sufficient  for  all  the  regular  attendants,  and 
little  more  than  half  the  number  of  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  this  time.  The 
movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  establishing  parish  schools,  upon  which  they 
compel  the  attendance  of  their  children,  has  also  affected  the  general  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  prevent  truancy  by  the 
employment  of  two  school  policemen ;  but  their  work,  under  the  limitations  which 
public  opinion  prescribes  for  them,  has  thus  far  been  confined  mainly  to  the  children 
whose  names  are  on  the  school  register  and  to  the  few  whose  parents  or  gua^ians  have 
invoked  their  aid. 

DRAWING. 

About  two  years  since  Bartholomew's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  the 
schools,  meeting  with  most  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  quite  a  number  of  the 

Eatrons.  For  the  first  year,  the  superintendent  was  compelled  almost  literally  to  fight 
is  way  against  the  hostility  of  parents  and  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  many  nf 
the  teachers.  During  the  school  year  Just  closed,  the  teachers  have  received  instruction 
in  drawing  on  Saturday  moming|8.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  pupils,  a  prize  of  $5  was 
offered  for  the  best  set  of  drawings,  in  each  of  the  first  five  grades.  As  the  result  of 
these  combined  efforts,  drawing  has  been  established  as  a  regular  exercise  in  all  the 
grades. 

GERMAN. 

A  German  teacher  has  been  engaged,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in 
September,  the  study  of  the  German  language  will  be  introduced  i^to  the  schools. 
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SYRACUSE. 

▲  TTXNDANOB. 

The  time  lost  by  absence  dnring  the  year  is  equivalent  to  373  pupils  losing  an  entire 
year.  '* There  seems,"  says  the  superintendent,  ''no  remedy  for  this  but  a  more 
Btrmgent  requirement  from  the  board  in  respect  to  receiving  excuses  for  absence;  a 
rule  that  for  all  absences,  except  sickness,  the  pupil  shall  not  be  considered  as  belong, 
ing,  or  be  permitted  to  attend  school,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  which  such 
amence  may  occur.  If  this  course  should  cause  a  pupil  to  fall  behind  his  class,  let 
him.  go  into  the  next  lower  class  until  by  extra  study  he  may  be  able  to  regain  his 
proper  standing."  During  the  year  there  have  been  631  suspensions  for  irregularity  of 
attendance,  209  of  which  were  not  reinstated.  The  superintendent  is  convinced  that 
it  will  soon  be  found  necessary  to  use  police  force  to  compel  attendance  at  school. 

KO  inCXD  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISHMEMT. 

Suspension  has  proved  more  effectual  than  corporal  punishment  in  governing 
Bchoola.  After  five  years  of  trial  the  schools  are  in  better  order  than  when  corporsQ 
punjahment  was  permitted. 

DRAWING. 

Regular  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  all  the  grades  for  two  years,  and, 
though  without  the  advantage  of  experience  teachers,  good  progress  has  been  made. 
Drawing  is  substituted  for  writing  twice  a  week,  and  it  has  not  been  discovered  that 
the  writing  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

UTICA. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMlffODATIONS. 

TTttca  owns  seventeen  school-booses,  valued,  together  with  the  grounds,  furniture, 
apparatus,  &c.,  at  ^87,673.76.  Still  there  is  a  lack  of  school  accommodations.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  is  nearly  one  thousand  less  than  the  enrollment.  The 
pressure  has  been  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  by  rentine  rooms,  and  teachers  have 
received  pupils  in  excess  of  the  regular  number,  by  providing  temporary  seats.  Still 
many  pupils  have  been  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  and  obliged  to  attend  private 
schools,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  left  to  run  in  the  streets. 

DRAWING. 

The  Bartholomew  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  in  the  schools  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Although  the  study  has  been  conducted  by  the  regular 
teachers  without  the  aid  of  a  special  teacher,  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  the  continuance  of  the  present  method  is  recommended. 

EVKNING  SCHOOL. 

The  first  evening  school  was  established  in  December,  1868.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  in  efficient  operation  during  the  winter  months.  Last  session  150  pupils  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  wero  factory  operatives.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  limited  time  of  its  sessions,  this  school  is  hardljr  inferior,  in  regard  to  regularity 
(^  attendance,  maintenance  of  order,  and  proficiency  in  studief^,  to  any  of  our  ward 
schools.  That  its  benefits  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended 
mav  be  inferred  from  its  crowded  condition.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  accommodations 
will  soon  necessitate  the  opening  of  another  evening  school. 

BUFPALp. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  department  has  been  disproportionate  to 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils.  The  relief  which  the  tax-payers  demand  can  not 
be  obtained  under  the  present  system  of  maintaining  a  full  graded  school  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  consolidation  of  the  higher  grades  and  the  union  of  contiguous  districts 
will  not  only  make  the  schools  more  efficient,  but  will  also  materially  lessen  the  annual 
expenditures.  The  city  maintains  23  grammar  schools,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  in 
each,  when  the  same  work  could  be  more  efficiently  done  in  10  schools,  and  at  a  much 
leas  expense.    Under  the  present  organization  24  male  principals  are  employed^  at  a 
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salary  entirely  inadequate.  The  work  conld  be  as  well  done  by  10  male  teachers,  to' 
whom  a  liberal  salary  conld  be  afforded.  The  work  of  class-instruction  should  be  given 
to  female  teachers.  Such  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  would  lead  to  the  cor- 
rect division  of  the  schools  into  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations  serionsly  interferes  with  the  success 
of  many  of  the  schools.  At  least  2,000  pupils  conld  be  added  to  the  number  now 
attending  the  schools,  if  they  could  be  accommodated. 

The  city  is  also  behind  many  others  in  adopting  modem  ideas  regarding  the  internal 
arrangement  of  schciol-honses.  The  buildings  recently  erected  are  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  plans,  but  no  effort  has  yet  been  put  forth  to  remodel  the  old-style 
buildings. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

The  average  term-registration  of  pupils  has  been  14,5d5,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  per  term  has  been  10,660.  The  measures  hitherto  adopted  to  remedy  the 
growing  evil  of  irregular  attendance  have  been  ineffectual.  The  enactment  of  a  tmant 
law,  giving  to  the  police  authorities  power,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  pupils  at  school,  on  'complaint  of  the  teacher  or  parents,  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  method  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  adoption  during  the  year  of  stringent  measures — the  superintendent  even  hav- 
ing in  some  cases  exercised  the  right  of  suspension  granted  by  the  charter — for  the 
purpose  of  securing  greater  punctuality  on  the  part  of  teachers,  was  found  imperatively 
necessary,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  number  of  absences  per 
month  was  reduced  nearly  three-fourths,  only  23  days'  absence  being  reported  for  De- 
cember, and  the  number  of  tardinesses  one-half.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
last  ycax. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  salaries  of  female  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  compare  favorably  with  sthose 
of  other  cities,  but  the  salaries  of  male  principals  are  fixed  at  so  low  a  figure  that  they 
are  driven  elsewhere  to  seek  proper  remuneration  for  their  services.  This  narrow 
policy  has  injured  our  school  system  more  than  any  other  influence.  The  salary  of 
male  principals  should  be  at  once  raised  to  $2,000  or  $2,500  per  annum,  and  teachers 
not  worth  the  increased  compensation  should  be  dismissed. 

STUDY  OF  GERMAN. 

The  German  language  is  now  taught  in  twelve  different  schools  as  an  elective  study. 
The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  study  during  the  year  has  been  633,  and  seven 
teachers  have  been  employed.  It  is  recommended  that  this  study  be  incorporated  into 
the  graded  course,  especially  in  the  German  districts. 

DRAWING. 

The  process  in  drawing  during  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  demon- 
strates  an  increasing  interest  in  this  most  important  addition  to  the  course  of  study. 
The  oppositioa  at  nrst  manifested  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  at  present,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a  general  appreciation  of  its  value  is  exhibited.  The  facilicies  for  giving 
instruction  in  drawing  should  be  extended  by  establishing  an  evening  school  for  me- 
chanical and  industrial  drawing. 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  more  fully  meets  the  wants  of  the  colored  people  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  total  registration  is  S7 ;  the  avera^  attendance, 
60.  The  colored  people  who  are  owners  of  taxable  property  in  the  city  have  made 
frequent  application  jfor  permission  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside,  claiming  this  privilege  on  account  of  the  assessment  of  taxes 
upon  their  property  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings.  The  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  city  shall  maintain  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children. 
The  authority  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  colored  people  is  not  vested  either  ia 
the  superintendent  or  the  common  council.    It  is  regarded  by  competent  legal  anthority 
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that  the  civil-rights  hill  inyalidates  all  State  legislation  which  deprives  them  of  the 
equal  rights  granted  hy  the  Coustitntion  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  practi- 
cability of  admitting  them  into  the  graded  schools  has  been  demonstrated  in  otbei 
localities.  Whether  the  sentiment  of  this  community  will  sanction  such  an  innovation 
npoQ  the  established  customs  and  usages  of  the  department  is  a  subject  for  serious 
oonsideration. 

ikSSESSMENTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Unlike  the  schools  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  pupils  are  here  compelled  by  ordi- 
Dance  to  purchase  their  own  text-books,  except  when  in  indigent  circumstances ;  aqd 
a  term-tax  is  imposed  for  the  use  of  ink  and  pens  in  the  writing  exercise,  no  provision 
being  made  for  the  supply  of  the^  articles  to  the  schools.  Subscriptions  have  to  be 
leoorted  to  to  raise  funds  tor  the  purchase  or  rental  of  musical  instruments  used  in  the 
schools.  If  we  desire  to  populanze  our  educational  system,  it  must  be  divested  of  all 
petty  assessments  tending  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the  public,  and  whatever  outlay 
may  be  necessary  should l>e  defrayed  by  taxation. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ATTENDikNCE    OF    PUPILS. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  who  received  instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  year 
is  reported  as  234,686;  the  total  average  attendance,  103,243.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
Dumber  of  pupils  taught  this  year— amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  5,078 — taken  in 
connection  with  the  small  diminution  of  the  average  attendance,  shows,  probably,  a 
less  degree  of  fluctuation  in  the  population  of  the  city,  occasioning  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  changes  from  school  to  school,  or  perhaps  a  more  careful  registration  of  pupils 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  latter  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  eveuing  schools ; 
and  in  these  schools  the  decrease  was  greater  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  prevalence  of  small-pox  has  likewise  had  the  efiect  to  diminish  the  attendance 
oonsiderably  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the  city. 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  TAUGHT. 

The  recent  census  returns  show  that  the  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  this 
city,  aged  from  five  to  nine  years,  inclusive,  is  100,598.  This,  of  course,  includes  nearly 
all  the  pupils  in  the  primary  departments  and  schools,  and  many  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  the  former  of  which  was  53,344  ; 
while  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  these  schools  during  the  year  is  reported  at 
127,651 — evidently  greatlv  swelled  beyond  the  actual  number  by  the  constant  change 
from  school  to  school,  and  the  consequent  recounting  of  t>upils  in  several  of  the  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  children,  residents  of  the  city,  aged  from  five  to  fourteen,  inclu- 
sive, is  returned  by  the  census  as  197,363,  which  must  include  nearly  all  our  school- 
attendance;  while  the  number  taught,  exclusive  of  evening  and  normal  schools,  is 
Tcported  as  211,110 ;  evidently  much  larger  than  the  actual  number  of  difiereut  chil(h*eu 
attending  the  schools  some  portion  of  the  year.  After  all  the  allowance  made  on  that 
account,  these  numbers,  taken  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  pupils  who 
attend  the  evening  schools  as  well  as  the  private  and  parochial  schools,  completely  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  any  considerable  portion  of  our  school  population  is  grow- 
ing up  without  acquiring  an  elementary  education  at  least. 

BEGUL.\RITy  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  nnmber  of  pupils  on  register  in  all  the  day  schools  was  112,957,  and  the 
percentage  of  absentees  18^.  The  pupils  of  the  male  grammar  schools  are  the  most 
regular  in  attendance,  and  those  of  the  colored  schools  show  the  greatest  degree  of  ab- 
senteeism; while  the  difference  in  regularity  in  the  attendance  ol  the  primary  depart- 
ment and  the  primlury  schools  is  considerably  greater  than  existed  during  the  previous 
year.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  most  conclusively  that  the  arrangement  of  one 
grammar  school  and  one  primary  department  in  a  single  building  is  the  most  conven- 
ient and  the  most  popular;  more  especially  as  the  primary  departments  are  vei*y 
aften  greatly  overcrowded,  while  larse,  commodious,  and  comfortable  buildings  for 
separate  primary  schools  are  scarcely  filled  to  one-half  of  their  capacity  ;  the  schools 
therein  being  conducted  with  equal  care  and  efficiency  to  those  of  the  primary-  depart- 
meots. 

ACCOMMODATION  AFFORDED  BY  THE  SCIIOOT^. 

A  ooroparison  of  the  annual  average  attendance  in  each  class  of  schools  with  the 
actual  sitting  accommodation  afforded  in  each,  including  the  number  of  seats  in  the 
elaM-rooins,  and  seats  for  one  class  in  the  main  room,  shows  the  excess  of  sitting  ac- 
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commodations  over  the  average  attendance  to  be  23,872.  This  excess,  when  compared 
with  other  retaros,  proves  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  class-rooms  there  is  an 
allowance  of  considerably  less  than  80  cubic  feet  of  space  for  pupils ;  and  brings  up 
the  question  very  forcibly,  whether  too  many  children  are  not  crowded  into  the  rooms, 
and  thus  proper  ventilation  rendered  impossible.  It  is  believed  that  such  is  the  case, 
aud  it  is  suggested  that  the  apparent  excess  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  there 
is  ^oom  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  attendance.  In  very  many  schools  the  rooms 
are  quite  small,  ancf  by  far  too  many  seats  are  placed  in  them.  The  health  of  teachers 
and  pupils  is  quite  often  irreparably  injured  from  this  circumstance. 

EXABONATIONS. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  the  several  schools  during  the  past  year ;  most  of 
them  being  visited  twice  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  number  of  classes  examined 
during  the  year  is  2,025,  besides  which  forty  classes  were  inspected  without  being 
minutely  examined. 

MANAQEMSNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  standard  of  excellence  in  the  management  of 
a  school :  that  the  organization  should  be  perfect,  each  part  working  in  harmony  with 
every  other  part,  and  all  conducing  to  produce  the  e£feot  desigrned.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  principal  alone  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and,  where  it  is  wanting,  the  princi- 
pal alone  is  answerable  for  the  deficiency.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that,  while 
80  strict  and  just  a  standard  has  been  applied,  only  seven  schools  out  of  183  have  been 
found  greatly  deficient. 

It  presents  additional  evidence  that  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  faithful  as  well 
as  skillful  agents,  and  that  they  are  using,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  various  in- 
strumentalities with  which  they  are  supplied  to  attain  successfully  the  object  of  the 
system. 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

The  male  and  female  grammar  schools  have  improved  in  discipline,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  highly  in  arithmetic,  but  have  retrograded  in  reading.  The  primary  schools 
and  departments  have  improved  in  spelling,  but  in  the  other  branches,  as  well  as  iu 
discipline,  they  have  retrograded,  and  the  colored  schools  have  retrograded  somewhat' 
iu  instruction,  while  in  discipline  the  average  is  the  same.  The  feni£Je  gruni- 
mar  schools  are  considerably  superior  to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  schools,  and  the 
colored  schools  are  inferior  to  all  the  others.  The  discipline  is  superior  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools. 

COIiORBD  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  regretted  that  so  unfavorable  a  report  of  the  colored  schools  must  be  made. 
But  while,  in  a  comparative  statement,  they  appear' to  great  disadvantage,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  these  schools,  the  basis  of  comparison  is  very  small, 
being  altogether  only  45  classes  out  of  a  general  aggregate  of  more  than  2,000.  Some 
of  these  classes  are  very  well  taught,  and  the  greater  part  are  quite  commendable,  be- 
iufr  either  excellent  or  good.  Only  6  per  cent,  of  the  classes  appeared  to  be  below 
this  standard  in  discipline.  These  schools  labor  under  great  di8advantag:es.  They 
are  scattered  at  very  wide  intervals  over  the  city,  and  many  of  the  children  are 
obliged  to  walk  miles  to  attend  school.  The  circumstances  of  their  parents  are 
often  such  as  to  comi>el  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school  during  a  part  of  each 
week,  and  quite  often  during  the  entire  summer  months. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  about  the  same  condition,  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline, as  in  the  report  of  last  ^ear;  but  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  returns 
show  a  marked  improvement  lu  the  male  grammar  schools,  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  teachers,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  new  modes  of  coercion,  are  meeting 
with  less  difiiculty  in  keeping  their  pupils  under  proper  control. 

This,  however,  must  always  be  a  very  trying  part  of  the  teacher's  task,  and  should 
constantly  receive  the  most  judicious  and  effectual  aid  of  the  principal.  When  the 
class  teachers  are  mad^  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
this  task,  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily  performed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
teachers  who  depend,  to  too  great  an  extent,  upon  the  principaPs  support,  expeeting 
ad  interposition  of  his  authority  even  in  minor  cases  of  difiiculty,  must  necessarily  fail 
to  acquire  the  requisite  control  of  their  pupils.    The  discipline  of  the^femalci  grammar 
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■ebools  appean  to  be  even  better  than  last  year,  92  per  cent  of  all  the  olaeees  exam- 
ined being  reported  as  excellent  in  this  respect. 

The  discipluie  of  the  erammar  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  very  creditable  con- 
dition, and  speaks  well  ror  the  managing  skill  of  the  teachers,  who  can  no  longer  avail 
themselves  of  the  old  method  of  coercion. 

SUSPENSIONS  AND  EXPULSIONS. 

The  nnmber  of  suspensions  and  expulsions  &om  the  schools  during  the  year  is  as 
follows :  Ftom  male  grammar  schools,  177 ;  female  grammar  schools,  9 ;  primary  depart- 
ments and  schools,  1& ;  colored  schools,  2 ;  in  all,  327.  Many  of  these  pupils  have  been 
admitted  into  other  schools  and  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  their  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. A  by-law,  recently  enacted,  while  it  very  properly  forbids  the  permanent  or 
final  expulsion  of  any  pupil  from  school,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  means  of  coercion  at 
the  disposal  of  the  principal,  since  it  prevents  any  pupil  suspended  from  one  school 
from  obtaining  admission  into  any  other  school  without  an  exposure  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  delinquency,  and  such  evidence  on  his  port  as  will  justify 
such  admission.    Satisfrustory  results  are  anticipated  from  the  working  of  this  measure. 

BEADING. 

While  the  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  both  male  and  female,  can  not  Justly  be- 
reported  as  decidedly  deficient  in  reading,  they  have  not  in  the  examination  of  the 
past  year  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  adopted  by  the  department. 

Complaints  are  justly  made  that  many  of  the  lessons  do  not  contain  any  information 
such  as  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Books  are  needed  which  contain 
lessons  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  Selections  from  natural  history  could  be 
presented,  written  in  an  entertaining  style,  which  would  charm  the  pupil,  and  the 
analysis  and  explanation  of  them  would  aSford  deliffht  and  profit.  The  objects  referred 
to  might  be  used  as  the  material  for  lessons  which  would  tend  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  to  a  fru:  greater  extent  than  very  much  of  the  object-teaching 
as  now  given. 

Much  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  exercises  is  to  some  extent  thrown  away.  The 
pupils  are  listless  while  they  are  engaged  in  them^  and  the  teacher  conducts  them  in 
a  merely  perfunctory  manner.  They  ought  to  be  full  of  life  and  spirit.  The  teachers 
shonid  brin^  to  bear  in  the  illustration  of  these  lessons  all  the  resources  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  information,  and  the  pupils'  mental  activity  should  by  means  of  them  be 
stimulated  to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  enough  that  pupils  ^ould  be  interested, 
although  many  of  the  compilers  of  reading-books  seem  to  think  so.  Their  tastes  must 
be  improved  and  elevated,  and  their  appetite  for  knowledge  satisfied.  Then  they  will 
learn  to  love  books,  and  will  know  how  to  select  and  use  tnem. 

SPBLUNO. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  both  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  in  this 
branch.  The  percentage  of  deficiency  is,  however,  still  too  large,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will,  during  the  ensuing  year,  be  considerably  reduced.  Besides  the  general  test  of 
writing  extempore  compositions  on  the  slate,  and  brief  lists  of  selected  test-words  in 
good  and  frequent  use,  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  spelling  of  ordinary  per- 
sonal names  presenting  any  difficulty,  and  of  those  geographical  names  which  are  often 
employed  in  directing  letters.  No  foreign  names  have  been  used  in  the  examination, 
except  such  as  are  ofcommercial  importance. 

«  DEFINITIONS. 

The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  appear  to  be  employing  judicious  means  in  order 
that  their  pupils  should  understand  what  they  read,  as  well  as  the  meanings  and  uses 
of  all  terms  employed  in  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  study. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  aggregate  of  excellent  and  good  results  in  this  branch  in  the  different  classes  of 
schools,  as  compared  with  last  yeairs  report,  shows  a  slight  improvement,  except  in  the 
primaiy  and  colored  schools,  in  the  former  of  these,  however,  it  is  still,  as  during  the 
preceding  year,  in  advance  of  all  the  other  subjects.  In  the  female  grammar  schools 
it  is  far  behind  the  other  studies ;  although  these  schools  still  keep  in  advance  of  the 
male  grammar  schools  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  teachers  now  realize  the  importance  and  benefit  of  varying  the  form  or 
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style  of  giving  oat  examples— especially  practicaWpnttiDg  the  pupils  xii<yre  npon  their 
own  resources,  and  compelling  them  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves.  This  and 
other  favorahle  indications,  sach  as  the  more  general  tendency  to  hrief  and  clear  ex- 
planations, seem  to  promise  more  intelligent  and  decided  progress  than  has  yet  heen 
attained. 

wriung. 

There  is  but  little  improvement  to  report  in  this  branch.  The  classes,  which  were 
decidedly  commendable,  being  either  excellent  or  good,  are,  in  the  male  grammar 
schools,  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in  the  female  grammar  schools,  96  per  cent.;  in  the 
primary  schools,  83  per  cent. ;  in  the  colored  schools,  81  per  cent.  Last  year  the  re- 
turns showed  82  respectively.    The  variation  is  for  the  better. 

81ate-writing  is  practiced  universally,  and  generally  with  beneficial  results.  A  free 
and  legible  handwriting  is  now  quite  common,  even  in  the  eighth  grade  or  lowest 
classes.  The  extent  of  the  practice  in  slate- writing  and  the  creditable  results  attained 
have  uudOubtedly  had  a  salutary  efiect  upou  the  penmanship  of  the  schools,  the  lower 
classes  especially.  The  pupils  iu  most  of  the  schools  now  take  great  interest  in  their 
work  with  the  pen,  and  improved  results  naturally  follow. 

DRAWING. 

The  instruction  iu  drawing  needs  to  be  graded  and  methodized  to  be  made  perfectly 
effective.  It  is,  however,  carried  on  in  most  of  the  schools  with  a  degree  of  success 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  special  teachers 
employed  for  this  purpose  seem  to  be  earnest  and  capable,  and  with  a  properly- 
arrauced  course  of  instruction  for  this  branch,  their  services  would  prove  a  meet 
valuable  addition  to  the  educational  agencies  of  the  system. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

^  ^   itly  and  successfully  tau^n 

Practical  instruction,  however,  in  the  ^ography  of  home  and  its  surroundings  would 
e  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  pupils.  Iu  connection  with  elementary  geography, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  how  to  find  theui. 
They  should  be  able  to  distinguish  and  point  to  them  from  the  position  of  the  school 
or  class-room. 

OBJECT-TEACHING. 

In  the  matter  of  object-teaching  there  is  still  a  creat  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
character  and  results  ot  instruction  ;  although  general  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  Most  of  the  teachers  knew  nothing  of  the  principle  or  practice  of 
object- teaching  when  they  entered  the  schools.  Their  own  education  had  been  ob- 
tained under  a  widely  different  plan,  one  where  the  prevailing  modes  of  teaching  led 
chiefly  to  an  exercise  of  memory.  A  common  mode  of  conducting  lessons  in  the 
primary  classes  then  consisted  of  asking  questions  and  teaching  answers  to  them, 
rather  than  a  process  of  training  pupils  in  habits  of  seeing,  doing,  and  telling. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  evident  that  improved  methods  could  be  introduced  into 
the  schools,  if  introduced  at  all,  only  by  means  of  external  influences.  The  visitation 
and  annual  examination  by  the  superintendents,  and  the  training  given  in  the  Satur- 
day normal  school,  to  such  teachers  as  chose  to  attend,  were  the  chief  influences  avail- 
able for  securing  the  general  instruction  of  new  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  normal  college  and  the  model  primary  school  there  is 
now  provided  an  important  additional  means  tor  further  improvement  of  the  character 
of  primary  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  past  year  licenses  have  been  conferred  upon  135  persons,  18  males  and 
117  females.  It  is  desirable  that  the  standard  of  requirement  should  be  raised,  and 
this  will  probably  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  female  normal  college  may  be  expected  to 
realize  the  anticipations  of  its  founders.  As  soon  ak  the  requirements  are  definitely 
fixed  for  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  that  institution,  it  would  be  uivjust  that  a  fufi 
certificate  of  license  should  be  issued  on  any  inferior  standard  of  qualification.  While 
those  who  are  not  graduated  should  not  be  excluded  from  employment  as  teachers,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  license  those  of  inferior  qualifications  to  the  graduates. 

The  present  system  of  awarding  unqualified  licenses  to  those  who  have  no  experience^ 
no  assumed  skill,  and  no  mature  scholarship,  is  of  questionable  expediency  and  at  . 
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ABSENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Some  of  the  schools  suffer  ereatly  from  the  ahsence  orirregnlarity  of  invalid  teachers. 
The  whole  number  of  days  tnus  lost  during  the  year  was  18,794,  averaging  9  days  for 
each  teacher,  and  4  per  cent,  of  all  the  days  of  service.  The  matter  is  one  of  im- 
portance, and  should  be  kept  under  careful  surveillance.  While  it  is  ri^ht  that  con- 
Kientions  and  faithfol  teachers  should  be  treated  with  consideration  when  incapacitated 
by  sickness  from  attending  to  their  duties,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  their  classes  would  not  be  neglected  during  tl^eir  absence,  as  is  now  often  the 
case. 

KEED  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  want  of  some  kind  of  library  for  the  use  of  pupils  is  plainly  indicated  by  their 
lack  of  general  information,  and  of  a  taste  for  profitably  interesting  books  and  subjects. 
A  well-selected  library  of  small  volumes,  such  as  might  be  easily  chosen,  and  at  little 
cost,  is  so  great  a  necessity,  that  so  long  as  the  schools  are  without  it,  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  not  only  defective  in  a  very  important  particular,  but  is  really 
mutilated.  In  Boston  and  other  large  cities,  there  are  school  libraries  and  free  public 
libraries,  which  boys  and  girls  are  permitted  and  encooraged  to  use.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  there  is  almost  nothing. 

EVEmNO  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools,  which  closed  their  sessions  in  February  last,  were  all  visited, 
and  the  classes  in  each  were  carefully  and  minutely  examined.  The  character  of  the 
instruction,  as  ascertained  by  these  examinations,  was,  in  36  of  these  classes,  excellent; 
in  119,  good;  in  51,  fair;  and  in  10,  indifferent  or  bad ;  that  is  to  say,  28  per  cent,  of 
the  claraes  examined  were  decidedly  deficient ;  while  in  the  day  schools  only  9^  per 
cent,  of  more  than  2,000  classes  were  deficient  to  this  extent.  The  number  of  pupils 
on  the  register  of  the  schools,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  was  9,696,  of  whom  5,311 
were  examined.  Of  these  pupils,  only  about  25  percent,  were  below  the  grammar- 
school  grade ;  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  above  the  third  primary  grade. 

There  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  these  schools  teachers  of  the  requi- 
site capability  for  the  special  and  peculiar  duties  which  must  necessarily  devolve 
upon  them.  Those  who,  m  the  ordinary  way  and  with  the  ordinary  agencies,  are  able 
to  succeed  in  the  day  schools,  are  not  always  competent  for  the  evenmg  service.  At 
the  present  time  too  many  primary-school  teachers  are  employed  whose  age  and 
experience  are  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  the  task  which  they  assume. 
Teachers  of  mature  Judgment  and  extensive  general  information,  tact  in  management, 
and,  above  all,  an  earnest  spirit,  are  especially  needed. 

LECTURES. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  delivery  of  useful  and  interesting 
lectures  in  all  the  evening  schools  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  moral  impression,  enkindling  or  encouraging  an  ambition 
for  excellence  and  a  love  of  rectitude  and  truth. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  growth  and  increased  prosperity  for  the 
museum.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  to  pay  ofl:'  all  obligations  on  the 
collections,  including  the  rare  and  artistically  mounted  specimens  selected  from  the 
extensive  properties  of  Madame  Verreaux  and  Madame  Verdey,  of  Paris,  and  all  these 
valuable  collections  have  been  safely  received,  and  are  now  placed  on  public  exhi- 
bition. More  donations  of  specimens  have  been  received  during  the  past  few  months 
than  in  the  three  years  previous. 

In  order  to  exhibit  these  additions,  the  department  of  public  parks  has  provided  sev- 
eral new  cases  in  the  two  upper  stories,  filling  up  all  the  available  room,  and  has  also 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  lower  floor,  which  will  soon  be  occupied.  The  plans  for  the 
new  building  to  be  erected  have  been  completed,  and  the  preparation  of  tne  ground  is 
already  far  advanced. 

Specimens  and  books  are  constantly  offered  to  the  museum  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  birds  and  works  on  ornithology  in  the  world  is  soon  to 
be  offered  for  sale  in  Europe ;  hence,  it  is  urged  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  museum 
be  increased  from  |80,000  to  $200,000  at  once. 

Nearly  every  day  the  halls  are  thronged  with  visitors,  numbering  frequently  from 
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ffTATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 


The  school  year  of  1871  was  one  of  continued  prosperity.  The  average  time  spent  in 
teaching  before  entering  the  school  was  two  terms.  The  nnmber  of  gru^nates  last  year 
was  59.  The  coarse  of  instruction  and  practice  occupies  two  years.  Pupils  are,  at  the 
proper  stages  of  their  progress,  required  to  teach  in  the  model  and  primary  schools  for 
a  term  of  nine  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of  the  president. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  school  is  organized  in  two  departments,  a  normal  and  a  training  school.  The 
trustees  design  to  connect  with  it  a  scientific  and  collegiate  department.  Students 
desiring  to  pursue  the  courses  must  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the  normal  course. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years;  but  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  any  class 
on  examination. 

THOMAS  ASYLUM  FOR  ORPHAN  AND  DESTITUTE  INDLkN    CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ended 
September  30, 1870,  was  99.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  2  were  received 
and  15  discharged,  leaving  86,  of  whom  65  remained  through  the  year.  There  were 
received  during  the  year  26,  making  a  total  of  112,  of  whom  61  are  boys  and  51  girls. 
There  was  1  death  during  the  year,  and  22  were  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  89,  of  whom  50  are  boys  and  39  are  girls. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

From  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  children $7, 112  46 

Share  of  general  appropriations  to  incorporated  asylums 569  75 

United  States  Indian  Department 1,000  00 

Donations  and  voluntary  contributions 98  25 

Annuities  of  Indian  children 255  58 

Labor,  and  sale  of  various  articles 104  99 

Total  receipts 9,141  03 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,559.47,  and  certain  bills  not  yet 
settled  will  increase  this  amount  b^  $200,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $381.56. 
Improvements  are  in  progress  which,  when  completed,  will  facilitate  such  industrial 
operations  as  may  be  carried  on  by  the  children,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  sustaining 
the  institution. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR   THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

This  institution  is  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  countrv,  and,  probably,  in 
the  world.    There  are  five  classes  of  pupils  under  instruction,  as  follows : 

1.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  between  6  and  12  years  of  age,  placed  therein 
under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1863  by  the  town  overseers  of  the  ploor,  or  by  super- 
visors. They  are  supported,  at  a  cost  of  $230  each,  by  the  counties  respectively  from 
which  they  are  sent,  and  are  called  county  pupils. 

2.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  between  12  and  25  years  of  age,  appointed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  the  laws  of  1864.  These  are  State  pupils, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $300  each  per  annum  is  made  for  their  support.  Their  clothmg, 
at  the  rate  ot  $30  each  per  annum,  is  paid  for  by  the  several  counties  from  whi(^  they 
are  appointed. 

3.  Pupils  paying  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance. 

4.  Pupils,  between  12  and  25  years  of  age,  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

5.  Pupils  supported  by  a  scholarahip  created  by  the  late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thomp- 
son, and  known  as  the  Frizzell  fund,  and  which  yields  an  income  of  about  $300  per 
annum. 

It  is  required  by  this  department  that  the  certificate  for  establishing  the  indigence 
of  parents  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  their  deaf-mute  children  as  State  pupils 
shall  be  signed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  This  inquisition,  which  is  often  made  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  indigence,  deters  many  worthy  persons  from  any  effort  to  securo 
the  benefitfj  of  the  institution  for  their  unfortunate'children. 

It  is  almost  universally  the  case  that  paying  pupils  are  not  continued  as  long  under 
instruction  as  State  pupils,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  opportunities  of 
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▼anta^  to  them.  In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois^  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  edncar  * 
tion  is  free  for  the  deaf-mate  children  of  rich  and  poor,  and,  since  the  argument  for 
their  education  w  not  founded  on  charity  to  the  individual,  but  on  the  pubuc  welfare, 
it  seems  that  the  statute  of  thb  State  ^ould  be  at  least  so  modified  as  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  children  as  State  pupils  whose  parents,  though  not  indigent,  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  at  this  institution. 

This  school  is  free  &om  debt,  and  x>o8se8ses  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  worth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  buildings  upon  it,  not  less  than  |700,000,  a  property  permanently  dedi- 
cated by  law  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Gtf  the  29  teachers,  12  gentlemen  and  5  ladies  are  deaf-mutes,  selected  £rom  the  grad- 
uates on  account  of  their  familiarity  with  the  English  language  and  rare  facility  for 
teaching  their  feUows  in  misfortune.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  the  sign  language,  but 
there  is  also  a  dc^partment  of  articulation,  numbering  about  50  pupils.  The  nigh  class 
ef  the  institution,  for  which  an  additional  term  of  three  years  is  allowed  by  law  for  spe- 
cial pupils,  is  developing  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  te  a  superior  degree. 

INDUSTBIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  the  pupils  in  mechanical  trades,  that  they  may  have  a 
means  of  support  when  they  leave  the  institution.  The  girls  are  trained  te  dress-mak- 
ing, taituring,  plain  and  fine  needle-work,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  The 
boys  learn  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  house-painting,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  gar- 
dening.   It  is  proposed  to  add  printing  to  the  list  of  trades. 

EPIDEMIC  FETER  IN  SCHOOL. 

Duiine  the  year  ended  September  30, 1871,  about  two  months  of  instruction  were 
practically  lost  by  a  visitation  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which  there  were  fifty-nine  cases. 
£ight  pupils  and  one  teacher  died.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  endemic  cluur- 
acter  of  the  disease,  but  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
attributable  to  leakage  in  the  pipes  leading  from  the  house  to  the  sewer,  subsequently 
discovered  and  repaired,  and  to  sluggish  drainage  consequent  upon  a  deprivation  of 
Croton  water  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  circumstance  led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks  as  resident  physi- 
cian and  snperintendent  of  the  domestic  department. 

The  accomplished  principal.  Professor  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  retains  his  position  as  head 
of  the  educational  department,  and  has  charge  of  the  admission  and  government  of 
papils,  and  assigns  pupils  to  their  trades,  in  which  instruction  is  given  a  portion  of 
each  day. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  primary  design  of  this  institution  was  to  furnish  instruction,  according  to  the 
articulative  method,  to  those  who  became  deaf  after  having  acquired  speech.  Yet  a 
considerable  number  of  congenital  mutes  has  been  received,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
teachers  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  made  as  rapid  progress  in  their  studies 
as  those  pupils  who  had  not  entirely  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

NEW  YORK  msTrrunoN  for  the  blind. 

This  institntion  is  in  a  prosperous  financial  condition,  and  it  is  believed  that  In 
capacity  for  us4;fulness  and  efficiency  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  Those 
whufle  circumstances  require  it  may  be  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education, 
or  the  American  Education  Society,  or  from  the  seminary  scholarship  fund,  which 
amounts  to  $50,000.  Seventeen  thousand  volumes  of  the  iibraiy  are  from  the  library  of 
Leamder  Van  Ess,  chiefly  rare  and  valuable  works. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  6EMINART. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  every  denomination  of  evangelical  Christiana  Indigent 
students  may  receive  aid  from  the  seminary  scholarship  funds,  from  the  Presbyterian 
board  of  education,  or  the  American  (Congregational)  Educational  Society,  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  |250.  A  number  of  permanent  scholarships  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  new  library  building,  the  memorial  offering  of  Hon.  Wuliam  £.  Dodge  and 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  wHl  soon  be  ready  for  ose. 
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UNION  HOHB  BOB  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILOBS'  ORPHANS. 

By  a  recent  legislative  enaotment,  this  institution  receives  &om  the  county  of  New 
York  a  JMT  oapiia  allowance  according  to  the  age  of  the  children  under  its  care.  The 
number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  institution,  March  5, 1872,  was  73  girls  and 
150  boys  ;  total,  223.    The  expenditure  for  the  ^ear  amounted  to  |39,093.67. 

The  boys  are,  as  far  as  possible,  instructed  in  trades.  A  shoe-shop  has  for  some 
months  been  in  successful  operation.  The  boys  employed  in  the  shop  make  their  own 
shoes,  and  the  oldest  boys  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the  money-order  depart- 
ment of  the  posir-offlce,  and  are  filling  them  creditably.  The  report  of  the  school  de- 
partment shows  it  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  school  is  continued 
through  the  year  with  no  vacation. 

HOMB  FOR  THB  nUBNDLBSS. 

The  report  shows  457  children  in  the  home  during  the  year.  Number  in  home- 
school^  227.  There  are  also  connected  with  this  institution  11  industrial  schools.  The 
home  IS  now  in  its  thirty-ninth  year. 

WARTBURG  ORPHANS*  FARM-SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  County.  New  York,  wa« 
organized  in  1866,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Cnurch.  Sixty-three 
children  have  been  received  into  the  institution,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ended 
Mav  1, 1872;  was  (5,911.04.  The  children  are  of  German  and  American  parentage, 
and  are  all  instructed  in  both  languages. 

NBW  YORK  JUVBNILB  ASYLUM. 

The  original  design  of  this  asylum  was  to  reach  the  juvenile  vagrancy  of  the  city, 
and  in  this  it  has  b^n  most  successful. 

There  have  been  in  the  asylum  during  the  year  1,124  children,  of  whom  517  have 
been  discharged  or  indentured,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  607.  The  daily  average 
for  the  year  is  618.  Whole  number  since  the  opening,  15,908.  A  fact  worthy  of  note 
is  that  while  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  institution  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
were  committed  by  magistrates,  and  but  few  placed  there  by  parents  or  friends,  for 
the  last  few  years  the  revei-se  of  this  is  true ;  the  great  majority  having  been  surren- 
dered by  friends.    The  average  age  of  admission  is  14. 

Truancy  and  disobedience  are  the  usual  causes  of  commitment.  Two-fifths  of  the 
number  received  conld  not  read;  three-fifths  were  orphans  or  half-orphans.  More 
than  one-fifth  were  of  foreign  birth,  and'  nearly  one-third  of  the  parents  were  intem- 
perate. The  number  indentured  has  averaged  over  170  a  year.  A  school  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  an  industrial  department  is  in  successful  operation.  Both  girls  and 
boys  are  employed  and  instructed  in  trades. 

HALF-ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Established  in  1835,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Since  December  15, 1870,  98  children 
have  been  admitted  and  108  dismissed ;  of  these  88  were  returned  to  their  friends,  18 
were  placed  in  situations,  and  2  transferred  to  the  Catholic  protectory.  Expenditure 
for  the  year,  about  $24,000. 

FIVE  POINTS  MISSION. 

There  have  been  in  this  school  during  the  year  875  children  ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 401.  Both  tbe  school  and  industrial  department  are  in  a  fiourishing  condition. 
This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

HOUSB  OF  REFUGE  OP  CITY  OF  NBW  YORK. 

Incorporated  in  1824.  The  managers  report  that  the  whole  number  of  children  re- 
ceived since  the  opening,  in  1825,  is  14,275.  The  number  of  inmates  during  1871  was 
1,371.  Of  these  602  were  indentured  or  discharged,  leaving  January  1, 1872,  869  in- 
mates. Of  these.  47  were  colored.  Of  681  admitted  during  1871,  only  69  were  ol 
American  parentage.  The  average  of  admission  is  14  years,  5  months,  18  days.  Nearly 
one-half  of  those  admitted  during  1871  were  half-orphans,  and  42  were  orphans.  Four 
classes  have  graduated  from  the  industrial  department  during  the  year,  and  every 
member  of  these  classes  voluntarily  signed  the  pledge  before  leaving  the  institution. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $106,175.91. 
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WSSnSBN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Located  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  house  during  the  year 
was  544.  Of  these  108  have  been  discharged,  5  transferred,  and  3  have  died,  leaving  42d 
remaining  December  31, 1871.  Of  the  lS2  received  dnring  the  year,  53  were  of  Ameri- 
ean  parentage,  73  were  half-orphans,  and  19  orphans.  Number  in  school  during  the 
year,  277.  The  labor  department  has  been  in  an  unsettled  condition  during  the  year, 
and  the  boys  have  been  much  of  the  time  unemployed.  On  an  average  65  have  been 
employed  in  the  shoe  shop.  A  baud  x>f  instrumental  music  has  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency, and  at  the  fair  of  the  agricultural  association  received  the  first  premium  of 
J50.  The  "  badge  system,"  which  provides  for  the  wearing  of  different  grades  of  badgesl 
for  good  behavior^  has  worked  very  satisfastorily.  It  is  urged  upon  the  legislature  to 
inake  provisions  lor  the  reception  of  girls. 

BELLEVUB  MEDICAL  COIXEOB. 

The  success  of  this  college  is  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  an  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  plan  of  instruction  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  college, 
namely,  the  union  of  clinical  and  didactic  teaching.  Bellevne  and  the  charity  hos- 
pital, admitting  from  10,000  to  12,000  patients  annually,  afford  every  advantage  to 
students.  A  session  is  held  in  summer  with  a  view  to  make  available  the  peculiar 
clinical  resources  afforded.duriug  the  summer  months.  The  number  of  graduates  last 
year  was  130. 

ECLECTIC  &IEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  principles  of  medicine  inculcated  in  this  college  are  denominated  eclectic.  The 
student  is  taught  that  the  investigation  of  the  science  of  medicine  should  be  free  and 
nntnunmeled ;  that  independent  tiionght  and  research  are  the  right  of  every  one,  and 
that  every  educated  physician  should  be  treated  with  professional  courtesy.  From  the 
first  session  of  the  college  female  students  have  been  admitted  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  malea  Instruction  in  some  branches  is  given  to  female  students  separately, 
when  desired. 

NEW  YORK  HOMEOPATHIC  BfEDICAL  COIXEGE. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  and  the  prosperity  which  the  college  has  at- 
tained since  its  reorganization  mark  an  epoch  m  the  history  of  the  college  and  of 
homeopathy.  It  is  j^roposed  to  introduce  some  Innovations  in  the  course  and  methods 
of  instruction.  To  this  feature  the  special  attention  of  students  and  of  the  profession 
is  called.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  36. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1831,  and  permanently  extended  in  1856.  A  more 
extended  course  of  instruction  than  that  heretofore  pursued  is  offered  for  the  coming 
year,  and  auxiliary  summer  classes  have  been  organized,  offering  unusual  inducements 
to  students. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted,  clinical  teaching  occupies  an  important  and 
prominent  position ;  the  Buffalo  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv  and  the  Buffalo  gen- 
eral hospital  furnishing  ample  material.  Physiology  is  taught  by  vivisection  and  ex- 
perimental illustrations — a  method  of  instruction  which  "^as  first  successfully  introduced 
m  this  country  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  34. 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY.. 

An  infirmary  is  connected  with  this  college  as  a  public  charity.  The  operations  are 
performed  by  students  of  the  college,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors.  The 
college  is  authorized  to  confer  two  diplomas,  both  of  which  are  approved  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

BEFOBT  OF  THE  BBGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  board  of  regents  is  composed  of  23  members.  The  chancellor  is  Hon.  John  Y. 
L.  Pruyn;  secretary,  Hon.  8.  B.  Woolworth.  The  institutions  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  tbe  regents,  and  subject  to  their  visitation,  are  literary  colleges, 
medical  colleges,  academies.    Concerning  colleges,  the  regents  remai^  that  jnost  of 
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them  have  modified  their  systems  in  conformity  with  the  evident  demand  of  the  ace. 
The  student  is  now  permitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  exercise  hia  own  taste  and  jnag- 
ment  in  the  selection  of  his  studies.    College  education  has  thus  beoome  more  practical. 

PREIJMINART  PROFIC5IENCY. 

The  report  states  that  the  preliminary  academic  examination  has  been  continued 
with  slight  modifications.  Its  results  from  the  beginning  have  clearly  indicated  serious 
defects  in  elementary  education.  While  the  requirements  of  preliminary  proficiency 
have  not  been  changed,  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  found  to  have  made 
such  proficiency  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  allowed  before 
this  system  of  examination  was  instituted.  The  steady  decrease,  since  1867,  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  academies,  is  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  this  system  of 
preliminary  examinations. 

The  regents  refer  with  gratification  to  the  number  of  academies  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  State. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Established  in  1848  as  the  Free  Academy;  endowed  with  collegiate  powers  and  privi- 
leges in  1854;  name  changed  to  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1866.  The 
fuU  course  occupies  five  years.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  attended  one  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  city  for  at  least  one  year.  Students  mav  pursue  either  a 
collegiate  or  a  commercial  course.  An  introductory  department  afforas  preparation 
for  the  collegiate  department. 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

The  academical  department  of  this  college  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  the  clas- 
sical and  scientific.  The  latter  course  has  recently  been  remodeled  and  extended  to 
four  years.  There  are  also  special  courses  of  instruction  in  civil  engineering  and  in 
analytical  chemistry.  The  endowment  of  the  college  consists  of  funds  granted  by  the 
State  for  specific  purposes,  and  of  a  property  placed  in  trust  for  the  college  by  the  late 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  yielding  at  present  an  annual  income  of  $16, 000. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  POTTER. 

In  June,  1872,  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
college.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Potter,  Governor  Hofi&an,  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  (chair- 
man ot  the  board  of  trustees,)  Chancellor  Pruyn,  and  others.  The  president,  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  said  that  "  at  this  epoch,  when,  the  world  round,  the  cry  goes  forth  for 
uberty  in  things  non-essential,  Union  College  may  well  glory  in  her  title,  and  stand 
true  to  the  fundamental  religious  principle  of  her  charter :  *  In  essentials,  unity ;  in 
non-essentials,  diversity ;  in  all  things,  charity.'  '* 

An  increase  of  the  endowment  fund  is  much  needed.  The  president's  report  says, 
"  Union  stands  almost  alone  in  lacking,  until  lately,  evidences  of  that  liberal  regard 
manifested  elsewhere  during  recent  years,  in  the  foundation  or  endowment  of  educa- 
tional institutions." 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  report  of  the  president  states  that  the  last  year  has  been  the  most  satisfactory 
since  the  organization  of  the  university.  The  institution  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  additions  to  the  faculty,  the  increase  in  buildings,  apparatus,  and  books, 
and  the  steady  amendment  and  extension  of  the  system.  Faculty  and  students  have 
worked  through  this  year  far  more  smoothly  than  through  any  year  before,  and  not 
less  energetically. 

The  number  of  students  registered,  considering  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
entrance  examinations  has  been  constantly  raised,  is  most  encouraging.  There  are, 
besides  the  elective  and  special  courses,  the  scientific  course,  the  arts  or  classical 
course,  and  the  philosophical  course.  The  president  thinks  that  '^the  time  must  soon 
arrive  for  the  establisnment  of  a  fourth  general  course,  to  be  called  the  course  in 
history,  literature,  and  political  and  social  science,  requiring  four  years  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L.,  (Bachelor  of  Literature.") 

The  condition  of  the  various  colleges  is  reviewed,  and  considered  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  Daring  the  year  a  college  of  architecture  has  been  established, 
and  has  received  a  gift  of  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete  architectural  library 
In  the  country. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  university,  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report,  is 
highly  satisfactory. 
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The  printing  establishment  affords  work  and  the  means  of  maintenance  to  upward 
of  twenty  students.  From  it  have  been  issued  the  University  Register,  various  text- 
books for  the  institution,  a  weekly  Journal  published  by  the  students,  and  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  in  various  languages. 

The  president  recommends  that  as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  university 
permits,  there  be  established  five  or  six  fellowships,  with  an  income  of  $400  to  $500 
each,  the  incumbents  to  be  elected  to  the  faculti^  from  the  graduating  classes.  These 
gentlemen  should  be  required  to  reside  in  the  university  buildings  and  to  teach  or  ren- 
render  some  service  equivalent.  This  would  give  the  university  aid  just  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  library  is  arranged  upon  a  system  based  upon  that  of  Brunet. 

HOBART  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  courses,  a  collegiate  and  a  scientific  course.  Ten  schools  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  college,  and  prepare  students  for  admission. 

REN8SBLAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Founded  in  1824  at  Troy,  New  York,  as  a  school  of  theoretical  and  practical  science. 
In  IH26  it  received  its  charter  from  the  legislature,  and  in  1849  was  reorganized  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  polytechnic  institute.  lu  1870  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  course  of  study.  They  recommended  that  the 
standard  of  admission  be  raised,  that  there  be  less  of  mathematics  and  more  of  tech- 
nics in  the  mining-engineering  course,  and  that  a  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing be  established.  Hitherto  the  Rensselaer  has  been  at  the  head  of  technical  schools, 
but  now  it  is  unable,  for  want  of  funds,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  schools  of  this 
character  established  by  Harvard  and  Yale.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  17. 

BROOKLYN  COLLEGIATE  AND  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Students  are  distributed  in  eight  grades,  the  four  lower  constituting  the  academic 
department,  and  the  higher  grades  the  collegiate  department.  Besides  these  there  are 
four  8i>ecial  courses,  classical,  liberal,  scientific,  and  commercial.  Each  grade  occupies 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  students  are  prepared  for  the  freshman  year  in 
any  college. 

SYRACUSE  UNTVERSITY. 

The  establishment  of  this  university  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  State  con- 
vention of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  in  1870.  The  convention  gave 
the  institution  its  name  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees.  The  comer-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  in  August,  1871,  and  the  faculty  inaugurated  at  the  same  time.  The 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  the  university  commenced  its  first 
course  of  lectures  October  3, 1872.  The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $650,000.  Fred- 
erick Hyde,  M.  D.,  is  de*an  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  is 
chancellor  of  the  university. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER. 

This  institution  offers  two  courses  of  study,  classical  and  scientific,  each  extending 
through  four  years.  The  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  has  provided  to  erect  a  fire- 
proof building,  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $95,000,  for  library  and  cabinets.  This 
building  will  be  commenced  during  the  current  academic  year.  General  John  F.  Rath- 
bone,  ot  Albany,  has  given  $25,000,  the  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
libranr.  Indigent  students,  having  the  ministry  in  view,  receive  assistance  from  the 
New  York  Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial  Education. 

VA6SAR  COLLEGE. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  no  student  is  received 
for  a  less  period  than  the  colleciate  year,  or  what  remains  of  it  at  the  time  of  her  en- 
trance. The  full  course  of  study  extends  over  four  years,  and  corresponds  to  the  usual 
collie  course.  Provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  painting,  and 
modeling.    The  price  of  board  and  tuition  is  $400  for  the  college  year. 

Several  societies  exist  among  the  students :  the  Philalethian,  tor  literary  improve- 
ment ;  the  Cecilia,  for  the  culture  of  music  ;  the  S6vign6,  for  improvement  in  French ; 
the  society  for  natural  history ;  the  society  for  religious  inquiry  ;  and  the  floral  so- 
cietv,  for  improvement  in  ornamental  gardening. 

like  grounds  embrace  about  200  acres.    An  astronomical  observatory,  a  museum  of 
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natural  history,  and  a  cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy  are  connected  with  the 
ooUejDfe.  The  growth  of  the  library  is  provided  for  by  annual  appropriationa.  An 
auxiliary  fund  of  $50,000  was  provided  by  Mr.  Vassar  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  meet  the  full  charges;  also  $50,000  for  a  lecture  innd,  and 
$50,000  for  a  library,  art,  and  cabinet  ftind. 

TET.MTPA  FEMAI«E  COIXBGB. 


The  course  of  study  embraces  a  collegiate  department,  a  preparatory  department,  and 
an  eclectic  department.  A  department  has  also  been  organized  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling.  The  college  hM  recently  received  a  legacy 
of  $25,000,  and  a  gift  of  $4,000  to  found  a  scholarship. 

MANHATTAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  four  departments,  classical,  scientific,  commercial,  ai)d  preparatory. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  departments  is  707,  including  De  la  Salle  Institute  and 
Manhattan  Academy,  connected  with  the  college. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  courses  of  study  are  liter- 
ary, scientific,  commercial,  and  preparatory.    There  is  also  a  department  of  art. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  training 
school  for  the  theological  seminary. 

COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS  XAVIEK. 

This  institution,  incorporated  with  the  privileges  of  a  university,  is  conducted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  collegiate  and 
commercial,  and  a  preparatory  department. 

CLAVERACE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes.    A  commercial  college  and  school  of  trade  are 
connected  with  it.    The  male  students  are  under  military  instruction.    Degrees  and  ' 
diplomas  are  conferred  on  male  and  female  students  alike. 

PACKARD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  course  occupies  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  A  foreign  department  has 
been  established  n>r  the  practical  application  of  modem  languages  in  business  trans- 
actions. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  is  devoted  exclusively  te  higher  female  education.  It  offers  two 
courses,  classical  and  scientific.  There  is  also  a  department  of  art,  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  music. 

MONROE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study  embraces  three  dej^art- 
ments,  classical,  English,  and  preparatory. 

PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  complete  collegiate  education  for  young 
ladies. 

HUNGERFORD  COLLEGIATE  INSTrrUTB. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Four  courses  of  study  are  offered,  classical,  pre- 
paratory, scientific,  and  commercial. 
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FOBT  BDWARD  COLLBOIATE  mSTTTUTE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  courses  of  study  are  classical,  preparatory, 
and  commercial. 

JAMESTOWN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institntion  is  under  the  charge  of  the  board  of  education,  as  a  portion  of  the 
pablic-^chool  system.    Normal  and  commercial  departments  are  connected  with  it. 

LE  ROT  ACADEMIC  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes,  with  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 

ROCKLAND  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

This  was  incorporated  in  1855  as  a  female  seminary.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same 
aa  that  of  colleges  for  young  men. 

BUFFALO  FEMALB  ACADEMY. 

This  institntion  is  divided  into  five  departments— collegiate,  first  academic,  second 
academic,  third  academic,  and  primary.    The  buildings  are  valued  at  (51,000. 

MECHANICSYILLE  ACADEMY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Having  been  designated  by  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  8tate  for  the  education  of  common-school  teachers  in  Saratoga  County,  a  nor- 
mal class  will  at  once  be  organized. 

ITHACA  ACADEMY. 

This  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Its  close  proximity  to  Cornell  I/ni  versity  affords 
special  advantages  to  students.  The  courses  of  study  are  academic,  English,  and 
cXassical.    Special  courses  may  also  be  pursued. 

CORTLAND  ACADEMY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  teachers'  department,  established  by  the  regents  of 
the  university,  will  immediately  be  opened. 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1816  as  a  theological  and  classical  seminary.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  incorporated  in  1863,  and  is  located  at  Brooklyn.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are,  first,  the  collection  of  a  general  library  of  reference,  especially  complete  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  American  history,  composed  in  part  alsoof  extensive  and  finely 
Olnstrated  works  of  a  class  not  commonly  found  in  circulating  libraries  or  in  private 
collections ;  secondly,  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  and  original  matter, 
not  before  printed,  upon  the  history  of  this  country ;  thirdly,  the  collection  of  historical 
paintings  and  engravings,  records,  and  memorials ;  fourthly,  the  formation  of  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  illustrating  the  flora  and  fiemna  of  Long  Island. 

The  library  now  contains  about  21,000  bound  volumes  and  over  20,000  selected 
pamphlets.  It  comprises  many  valuable  volumes  relating  to  general  American  history, 
and  16  especially  strong  in  works  relating  to  American  local  history  and  family  gene- 
alogy. The  other  historical  departments  are  already  well  furnished,  and  constant 
admtions  are  making  by  purchase  and  gift. 


UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 


The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  6, 1872. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Professor  M.  H.  Paddock,  Medina  Academy,  on 
'^  The  academy  as  tne  educator  of  common-school  teachers."    The  objections  to  special 
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training-sclioolB  were  stated  to  be  the  great  expense,  the  high  wages  of  the  gradaates, 
and  bad  feeling  engendered  from  distributing  State  aid  nnequally  in  different  locali- 
ties ;  while  the  advantages  of  academies  were  the  preparation  of  greater  numbers, 
more  advantages  for  students,  and  the  entire  capability  of  the  academies  for  the  work 
demanded.  He  thought  the  academies  and  union  schools  ought  equally  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  State  in  her  legislative  appropriations  for  school  purposes. 

Professor  C.  M.  O'Leary,  Ph.  D.,  Manhattan  College,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Ethical  aspects 
of  science,"  which  was  discussed  with  favor. 

Professor  E.  F.  Bullard,  A.  M.,  of  Eeeseville  Academy,  read  a  paper  entitled  ''The 
new  departure  in  education." 

Professor  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  discussed,  in  a  paper,  "  The  good  life 
in  coUei^e."  The  benefits  enumerated  as  the  results  of  college  life  were,  that  students 
learn  what  they  are  in  themselves,  were  introduced  into  the  world  of  letters,  gained 
mental  discipline,  power  in  the  use  of  English,  habits  of  close  observation,  rmgious 
character,  and  social  cultivation. 

G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  Rutgers  Female  College,  read  an  article  on  the  "  Modification 
of  the  established  curriculum  Requisite  and  legitimate  in  colleges  for  young  women." 

President  Allen,  of  Alfred  University,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  increase  of  the  literature 
fund,"  and  Professor  Gould,  of  Cornell  Univeraity,  a  paper  on  ''Agricultural  educa- 
tion," referring  to  the  great  lack  in  this  direction,  and  the  need  of  departments  in  col- 
leges and  universities  for  imparting  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  a  discussion  which 
followed,  President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  made  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  agricultural  education  in  that  institution. 

The  second  day  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Professor  Mears,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, on  "  Herbert  Spencer's  religion." 

Firesident  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  discussed  the  subject  of  "  Elective  studies 
in  colleges." 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  moral  and  the  secular  in 
educatiou."  He  concluded  with  the  statement  that  four  ideas  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  we  must  not  compromise  beyond  these  :  namely,  a  personal  God,  ruling 
over  men  and  nations  ;  divine  law  for  moral  government ;  man  immortal ;  Christ  the 
light  of  the  world.  The  State  cannot  be  neutral ;  to  banish  the  Bible  is  to  be  anti- 
Christian. 

Dr.  King,  of  Fort  Edward  Institute,  expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  State  teachers'  association  in  opposition  to  the  academies. 

Professor  H.  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper  on  "A  new  method  of 
integrating  the  square  roots  of  quadratics." 

Professor  W.  C.  Given,  of  Ithaca  Academy,  discussed  "  The  co-relation  of  academies 
and  universities." 

Majority  and  minoritj^  reports  were  presented  on  "The  metric  system,"  by  Drs.  Daviea 
and  Thompson,  respectively. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology  was  conferred  upon  J.  E.  King,  D.  D., 
of  Fort  Edward  Institute,  and  that  of  Doctor  in  Literature  upon  Dr.  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College. 

The  university  necrology  of  the  year  is  as  follows :  Vice-Chancellor  Erastus  Coming, 
Albany ;  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.D. ;  Professor  George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Madison  University ;  Professor  Edward  W.  Root,  Hamilton  College ;  Trustee 
William  Kelley,  University  of  Rochester. 

In  the  evening  the  convocation  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Chancellor  Pruyn. 

The  third  day  opened  with  a  paper  on  "The  relations  of  the  schools  to  the  State,"  by 
Professor  Oliver  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  of  Albion.  He  thought  the  system  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  grade  should  be  a  feeder  to  the  one  next  above ;  that  all  should 
be/rce,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  as'well  as  the  academies  and  normal 
schools.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  a  unanimous  opinion  being  expressed  by 
those  who  spoke  that  "  the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the  State,"  providing 
amply  for  free  education. 

A  committee  on  subjects  relating  to  academies  reported  the  advantage  of  the  prelim- 
inary examination  instituted  by  the  regents  in  promoting  thoroughness,  and  recom- 
mending its  extension  to  higher  branches.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  report,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  this  convention  recommend  the  preparation  by  the  regents 
of  a  manual  of  questions  on  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  his- 
tory- of  the  United  States,  from  whicn  selections  shall  be  made  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations. 

The  convocation  then  divided  into  college  and  academy  sections,  and  each  discussed 
certain  topics  pertaining  to  their  respective  sections. 

In  joint  session  the  two  sections  atterward  reported  progress ;  and  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  approving  the  action  oi  the  State  teachers'  association,  and 
pledging  support  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Educational  Journal ;  and, 
after  a  briei  concluding  address  by  Chancellor  Pruyn,  the  convocation  adjourned  to 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1873. 
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KEW  TORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  23,  24,  and  §5, 1872. 

Wheaton  A.  Welsh,  first  vioe-president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  which  was 
opened  with  prayer  hy  Bev.  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College.  Superintendent  L.  S. 
Packard,  of  Saratoga,  gave  an  address  of  welcome.  Ex-President  Cruikshank,  of  Brook- 
lyn, responded,  reterring  to  the  early  history  of  the  association,  and  stating  that  a 
teachers'  association  was  formed  in  that  place  thirty-scTen  years  ago,  and  three  of 
the  members  then  present  were  present  also  on  this  occasion,  viz,  M.  P.  Cavert,  D.  H. 
Crittenden^  and  Augnstns  P.  Smith. 

The  president,  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  then  gave  his  inangnral  address.  This  was 
an  elaborate  address,  and  closed  with  a  general  summary  of  the  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  as  to  the  manner  of  introduction,  by  declarations  and  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, by  customs  and  usages,  and  by  principles  of  national  method.  He  referred  to 
the  universal  desire  to  develop  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  manifested  in  the  efforts 
to  establish  a  national  university,  to  enlarge  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washin^n, 
the  growing  interest  in  educational  associations,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  by 
normal  schools  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 

The  address  closed  with  appropriate  suggestions  as  to  the  work  of  the  association 
for  the  coming  year,  and  urged  all  to  unite  to  work  out  speedily  a  higher  and  nobler 
idea  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

At  the  evening  session  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulkley,  of  Malone,  read  a*paper  upon  "Music 
in  our  schools/'  which  was  followed  by  a  lecture  upon  the  "  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  pedagogics,"  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  thoroughness. 

Second  day, — Hon.  Edward  Danforth,  of  Albany,  from  the  committee  on  the  condition 
of  education,  reported  that  the  school  system  of  New  York  is  just  sixty  years  old,  and 
is  to-day  the  proudest  monument  and  noblest  achievement  of  the  State.  There  is  not 
a  hamlet  so  obscure  that  the  children  have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  free  education. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  year  were  given,  as  lumi^hed  by  the  report  of  the 
8tate  superintendent,  and  it  was  stated,  in  addition,  that  during  the  year  1871  fifty- 
seven  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-seven  counties,  besides  one  for  Indian  teachers  on 
the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  10,42.3, 
being  the  largest  number  over  recorded  in  a  single  year,  and  being  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  employed  in  the  counties  where  the  institutes  were  neld. 

A  paper  on  "  Reading  m  our  schools,''  by  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Tavlor,  of  Albany,  was  then 
read,  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  which  Dr.  Armstrong,  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  Professor  Barrington,  Dr.  Woolworth,  and  several  others  took  part. 

Professor  S.  S.  Packard  next  read  a  paper  on  '^  Preparation  for  business,"  which 
eailed  forth  in  an  animated  discussion  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  McYicar,  Professor  Mead, 
and  Professor  Stowitts. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester,  read  a  paper  upon  the  "Rise  and 
progress  of  high  schools  in  the  State."  ^e  said  that  In  1825  the  first  high  school  (for 
boys)  was  organized  in  the  cit^  of  New  York,  and  in  1826  a  similar  one  was  organized 
for  girls.  Now,  he  remarked,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  an  annual  report  of  any 
city  superintendent,  in  a  locality  where  a  high  school  has  been  established,  in  which 
it  is  not  spoken  pf  as  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of  graded  schools. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Griswold,  of  Owego,  read  a  paper  upon  "  Physical  versus  Mental  Training," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  all  educational  training  should  be  adapted  to  the 
outer  or  external  man's  compound  nature. 

I^fessor  Stowitts,  of  Buffalo,  favored  physical  training.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca, 
thought  Americans, 'as  a  race,  were  degenerating  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  Dr.  King,  of  Fort  Edward,  Dr.  Gnswold,  and  Dr.  McVicar,  continued 
the  discussion  at  length. 

In  the  evening  a  paper  was  read  on  the  "Qualifications  of  teachers,"  by  Charles  T. 
Poole,  esq.,  of  DeansviUe.  Mr.  Jelifi'e,  of  Brooklyn,  read  Dickens's  trial  scene  from 
Pickwick.  Hem.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  gave  an  address  upon  "  The  schools 
of  Europe — what  we  may  and  ought  to  learn  fh>m  them." 

Third  day, — Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredonia,  read  a  report  on  "  Improved  methods 
in  education."  Professor  S.  D.  Barr,  of  Penn  Yan,  read  a  paper  on  "The  aim  of  the 
State  for  the  education  of  the  masses."  Professor  Jones  opened  the  discussion,  main- 
taining that  the  academic  departments  in  union  schools  are  more  efiicient  than  the  old 
academies.  Professor  Love,  of  Jamestown,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  Professor  Flack,  of 
Claverack,  and  others,  continued  the  discussion. 

Professor  0.  B.  Bruce,  of  Binghamton,  read  a  paper  showing  the  advantages  of  pho- 
nography, and  urging  teachers  to  attend  to  ite  claims. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  of 
Brooklyn,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  J.  H.  French,  of  Vermont,  and  ' 
many  others,  made  brief  addresses. 
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Officers  elected:  President,  Edward  Danforth,  Albany;  ooiTe8]>onding  secietaty, 
James  Croikshank,  Brooklyn. 

DR.  FRANCIS  LIEBER.— OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber  died  in  New  York,  October  2, 1872. 

Francis  Lieber  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Pmssia,  on  the  18th  March,  1800.  He  received  a 
good  primary  and  secondary  education ;  was  for  some  time  assistant  in  the  botanical 
garden,  bnt  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  medicine.  His  stadies  were  inter- 
mpted  by  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  as  his  ardent  German  patriotism  induced  him 
to  enter  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Li^y  and 
Waterloo,  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  20th  June,  at  the  storming  of  Namur.  On 
his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1816,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
pupil  of  Jahn,  the  famous  ^'Father  of  Gymnastics,''  (Turnvater,)  as  he  is  commonly 
called  in  Germany. 

His  liberal  views,  which  he  freely  uttered,  brought  upon  him  an  imprisonment  of  four 
months,  on  the  charge  of  bein^  a  demagogue,  and  the  peremptory  order  not  to  stndy  at 
any  of  the  Prussian  universities.  Ho  therefore  went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  doc- 
tors degree.  In  1820  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  in  Halle,  but,  being  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  a  strict  police  supervision,  he  moved  to  Dresden. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  by  the  Greeks  against  their  Turkish  oppressors  elicited  his 
warmest  sympathi^,  and  in  the  fall  of  18^1  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  to  Greece.  Altera 
stay  in  Greece  of  several  months,  ftdl  of  privations  and  disappointments,  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  in  Bome  he  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  Niebuhr,  the  famous  historian, 
and  wrote  his  first  work  in  German :  "  Diary  of  nny  sojourn  in  Greece,"  (Leipzig,  1^3.) 
With  Niebuhr  he  returned  to  Germany,  bnt,  in  spite  of  solemn  assurances  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  live  undisturbed  in  any  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  he  was  watched 
ana  persecuted  by  the  police,  and  in  1824  again  imprisoned,  but  liberated  through 
Niebuhr's  intercession. 

He  now,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Franz  Arnold,  published  a  volume  of  German  poems, 
"  Songs  of  Wine  and  Joy,"  (Wein  und  Wonnelieder,)  (Berlin,  1825.)  Apprised  that  a  new 
imprisonment  was  threatening,  he  fled  to  England  in  September,  1825,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  London,  where  he  earned  a  scanty  living  by  giving  private  lessons. 

In  the  year  1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  lectured  in  several  cities  on  polit- 
ical and  historical  subjects.  He  also  started  a  swimminff-school  in  Boston  according 
to  the  principles  of  General  von  Pfeul,  whose  pupil  he  had  been  in  Berlin.  In  1835  he 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1858  ^rotessor  or  the  same  studies  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
which  position  he  remamed  until  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  displayed  a  great  literary  activity. 
Besides  a  large  numl>er  of  pamphlets  and  speeches  on  historical,  political,  and  scientific 
(questions,  lie  wrote  a  number  of  large  works,  the  more  important  of  which  are  given 
in  chronological  order: 

Encyclopaedia  Americana,  (13  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1829-1833.) 

Letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Germany,  (Philadelphia,  1834.) 

Essay  on  subjects  of  penal  law,  and  on  uninterrupted  solitary  confinement  at  night 
and  labor  by  day,  (Philadelphia,  1834.) 

Legal  and  political  hermenentics,  or  principles  of  interpretation  and  constmotion  in 
law  and  politics. 

On  international  copyright. 

On  Anglican  and  Gallican  liberty. 

Reminiscences  of  an  intercourse  with  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  (1837.) 

Political  ethics,  (2  vols..  Boston,  1838.) 

Laws  of  property,  (2  vols..  New  York,  1842.) 

Bruehstlicke  iiber  Gegenstande  der  Strafkunde,  (Fragments  on  penal  subjects.) 
(Hamburg,  1845.) 

Ueber  die  Unabhanglgkeit  der  Justiz  und  die  Freiheit  des  Rechts,  (On  the  independ- 
ence of  justice  and  the  liberty  of  the  law,)  (Heidelberg,  1848.) 

On  institutional  self-government,  or  discourses  on  civil  freedom,  (Philadelphia,  1853.) 

When  our  late  civil  war  broke  out.  Dr.  Lieber  was  one  of  the  first  to  struggle, 
by  tongue  and  pen,  against  the  madness  of  secession,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
country  the  value  of  tne  institution  which  the  insurrectionists  were  attempting 
to  destroy.  He  continued  his  labor  of  love  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
publishing  many  treatises,  letters,  and  addresses  upon  the  stirring  topics  of  the  time. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  his  pen  was  still  busy  with  questions  of  public  interest — ^tho 
jury  question,  changes  in  the  State  constitution  of  New  York,  international  copyright^ 
fallacies  of  American  protectionists,  and  points  of  international  law. 

As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Lieber's  method  of  instruction  was  admirable.  He  never  adopted  in 
his  lectures  the  simple  narrative  style,  detailing  events,  nor,  in  recitation,  the  question- 
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and-answer  plan  of  drawing  ont  the  knowledge  of  a  student  on  any  given  subject.  He 
referred  to  tne  text-book  for  facts,  and  exerted  himself  to  show  the  causes — remote  and 
proxi^nate — of  events,  and  their  iuflaence ;  to  give  history,  not  in  segregated  parts, 
Dut  as  a  whole,  and  philosophically. 

Not  aiming  at  that  *^  science,  falsely  so  called,''  which  imagines  that  it  has  found 
something  better  than  the  revelation  of  the  Most  High,  he  lived  and  died  with  all  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

CHABLBS  ALFRED  LEE. — OBITUARV. 

Charles  Alfred  Lee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus  of  materia  medica  and  hygiene 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  died  at  his  residence  in  Peekskill,  Kew  York,  February 
14,1872. 

He  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  March  3, 1801 ;  descended  from  the  Lees  and 
Browns  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had 
occupied  distinguished  positions ;  spent  much  of  his  youth  with  an  uncle  in  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  fitted  for  college,  at  Lenox  Academy ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1822;  as  M.  D.  at  Berkshire  M^ical  College,  1825;  practiced  two  years  in  his 
native  town,  and  moved  to  New  York  in  1827,  where,  by  sound  principles,  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  he  soon  overcame  all  the  difficulties 
that  usually  lie  in  the  path  of  young  men,  and  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession. 

He  was  a  profound  thinker^  an  enthusiastic,  ceaseless  worker,  and  a  public-spirited 
man.  Dr.  Lee  had  an  extensive  pri  vate  practice— after  1850,  chiefly  consultation ;  was 
one  of  our  best  American  teachers,  but  won  his  highest  reputation  as  an  author  and 
tfditor  of  medical  works.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of 
New  York  City,  in  which  he  was  for  four  years  the  attending  physician  :  of  the  medical 
departments  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  University  of  BnnJalo,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  professor,  as  also  in  the  medical  colleges  at  Geneva,  New  York ;  Wood- 
stock, Vermont ;  Brunswick,  Maine;  Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts;  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

His  greatest  work  was  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  James  Copeland's  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine,  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  ever  issaed  from  the  English  or  American  press.  For  an  account  of  his 
other  works,  labors  in  hospitals,  &c.,  see  Dr.  Toner's  article  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  April,  1872. 

DENNIS  H.  MAHAN.--OBITUART. 

Amonff  the  men  of  science  who  have  recently  ended  their  labors  and  taken  their 

Slace  in  uistory,  no  one  has  left  a  wider  space  or  a  more  honorable  record  than  Dennis  H. 
[ahau,  LL.D.,  late  professor  of  engineering  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Mahan  entered  the  academy  as  cadet,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  July  1, 1820; 
was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  1824,  and  commissioned  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. He  immediately  applied  to  the  Government  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  in  the  best 
schools  of  Europe  completed  an  education  which  had  been  well  begun  at  home.  He 
had  early  learned  how  to  study  ;  was  a  laborious  student  and  an  ardent  lover  of  knowl- 
edge, regarding  his  diploma  as  the  evidence,  not  of  a  work  completed,  but  of  the  first 
step  in  tne  path  of  science. 

In  1832,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  military  en- 
gineering, and  brought  back  to  his  alma  mater  the  culture  of  a  man  of  science,  the 
manners  of  a  traveled  gentleman,  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  doing  a  noble  work 
in  the  national  school  which  he  ever  honored  and  loved.  Here  he  passed  a  laborious 
and  useful  life.  The  science  which  he  taught  was  applied  on  every  battle-field  of  the 
late  war.  Not  a  campaign  was  planned,  or  a  trench  dug,  in  which  his  instructions 
were  not  heeded.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  his 
labors,  for  here,  as  in  his  own  special  line,  his  works  are  the  standard  text-books. 

His  social  and  domestic  life  was  marked  by  culture  and  affection.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  bore  himself  with  the  amenity  of 
a  Christian  gentleman. 

The  returning  graduates  will  find  his  grave  in  the  public  buryin^-ground,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tombs  of  many  heroes  and  by  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature. 

GBOBGE  W.  EATON.— OBITUARY. 

(j(eorge  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  late  president  of  Madison  University  and  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  near  Huntington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  3, 1804.  In  1805  his  family  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  afterward  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  in  1822  matriculated,  at  the  Ohio  University. 
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Having  Temained  at  the  nntversity  two  years,  the  ciroomstanoee  of  his  father  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  relinqaish  his  college  course  for  a  time  that  he  might  pro- 
cure funds  for  its  completion.  With  this  object  in  view  he  spent  two  years  teaching 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia^  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  made,  principally  on 
foot,  a  tour  of  the  seahosurd  States,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  spending  some  time 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  then,  m  1827,  en- 
tered the  junior  class  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  ^  noted  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  in  18^,  Mr.  Eaton  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

In  college  he  was  associated  with  men  who  have  since  risen  to  plaoes  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  civil  life.  Among  his  college  associates  he  was  hiehly  esteemed  for  his 
unselfish  disposition,  his  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  his  generous  uecuring  toward  those 
whose  scholarship  and  college  honors  did  not  equal  his  own. 

Having  won  the  personal  regard  of  President  Nott,  he  was,  immediately  upon  his 
graduation,  elected  a  fellow  ana  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college.  In  this  position  he 
remained  one  year,  and  then,  in  1630,  much  i^inst  the  wishes  of  the  president,  who, 
long  years  after,  spoke  of  the  circumstance  with  regret,  he  left  the  college  and  became 
principal  of  Union  Academy,  at  Belleville,  in  the  «ame  State. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky,  in  1831,  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  where  he  remained,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  acting  as  president,  until  18^,  when  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  what  was  then  known  as  Hamilton 
Literary  and  Theolo^cal  Institution,  located  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  a  sdiool  which 
had  for  its  chief  object  the  training  of  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Baptist  denomination.  This  institution  was,  in  1846,  chartered  as  Madison  University, 
and  by  this  action  the  theological  seminary  became  so  separated  ftom  the  college 
that,  though  they  occupied  the  same  buildings,  and  some  members  of  the  theological 
faculty  gave  instructions  also  in  the  college,  yet  the  former  was  controlled  by  t^e 
New  York  Baptist  Educational  Society,  and  the  latter  became  subject  to  the  regents 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Professor  Eaton  nemained  in  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
1837,  was  elected  to  that  oi  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  school.  In  1844  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1850 
was  elected  professor  of  systematic  theology.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  as  president  of  the  university,  still  retaining  his 

Srofessorship  of  theology  in  the  seminary.  For  twelve  years  he  performed  the  double 
uty ;  as  president,  giving  instruction  in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  lectures  in  theology,  until  1861,  when  he  exchanged 
systematic  theology  for  homiletics. 

These  arduous  labors  were  unremitted  except  in  the  years  1863  and  1864,  when,  his 
strength  giving  way,  he  sought  relief  in  a  European  tour,  during  which  he  labored 
earnest!^  and  efficiently  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  then  raging  in 
our  country.  In  this  tour  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the  personal 
friendship  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
among  whom  were  Csptsar  Malan,  Merle  D'Aubign<S,  John  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Professor  Farrar,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 

In  1868,  bis  physical  powers  having  been  so  severely  taxed  for  years,  he  sought 
relief  from  a  portion  of  his  responsibilities,  and  therefore  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university,  retaining  simply  that  of  the  theological  seminary,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  several  years*  before.  Thenceforth  he  gave  instructions  only  in 
homiletics,  until,  in  1871,  he  was  forced  to  cease  from  all  active  labor.  He  died  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1872. 

It  becomes  us  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Eaton  as  a  teacher — ^an  educator.  While  as  a 
writer  he  was  perspicuous,  classical,  and  glowing;  while  as  an  orator  he  was  elevated, 
fervid,  and  eloquent;  while  as  a  preacher  he  was  catholic,  tender,  and  convincing; 
while  in  the  command  of  fit  expression  he  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals;  yet  it 
is  "as  an  educator  that  he  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  here;  and  justice  demands  a  careful 
pen.  Perhaps  his  first  and  most  prominent  characteristic  as  a  teacher  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  every  department  of  instruction  to  which  he  was 
called.  It  was  bis  first  business  to  make  himself 'thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
field  of  investigation,  and  he  rested  not  until  he  had  examined  every  cognate  ques- 
tion— encompassed  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

He  could  never  rest  while  there  was  another  author  unread  and  nhweighed.  The  in- 
satiate thirst  for  knowledge  with  which  be  be^n  never  left  him  through  the  whole  forty- 
two  years  during  which  he  occupied  the  position  of  teacher;  and  even  after  retirement 
from  active  duty,  he  still  seemed  as  anxious,  as  zealous,  for  new  truth,  as  unremitting 
in  his  investigations  and  readings,  as  when  he  first  began  his  splendid  career.  Thoo^ 
he  occupied  so  many  different  chairs,  and  had  ocoasion  to  pursue  bo  many  different 
courses  of  study,  he  yet  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  any  one  of  them  as  though  that 
had  been  the  one  department  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.     .^  Clr 
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Another  oharacterlstie  of  the  teacher  was  the  enthnaiasm  which  he  carried  into  the 
elasB-room  and  inftased  into  hiB  papils.  When  he  taught  mathematics,  tho  mathemat- 
ical spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  schooL  Other  professors  sometimes  complained  that 
the  attention  of  the  stndents  was  given  too  exclusively  to  mathematics.  When  he 
taoght  history,  then  history  seemed  to  be  the  promineut  subject,  and  historical  tbemes 
wonld  be  presented  on  public  occasions.  And  when  he  taught  metaphysics  it  was  the 
same  thing  a^in ;  questions  in  metaphysical  science  from  Kant,  ConsiD,  Beid, 
Hamilton,  aud  McCosh,  came  in  for  discussion,  criticism,  or  approval.  In  theology  he 
odhered  to  the  milder  type  of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  and  as  he  unfolded  to  his  classes 
the,  to  him,  glorious  and  blessed  doctrines  of  sin,  redemption,  atonement,  and  interces- 
aaon,  his  whole  soul  seemed  infused  into  the  subject,  the  tear  would  often  stand  in  bis 
eve,  and,  rising  ftom  his  chair,  he  would  ponr  himself  out  in  a  flood  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence,  which  sent  thrills  of  delight  as  well  as  of  admiration  through  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils.  The  memory  '*  of  the  doctor's"  lectures  and  gushe-s  of  eloquence  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  his  pupils,  as  affording  some  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  their 
lives. 

In  his  teachings  he  was  at  the  furthest  remove  from  dogmatism.  Every  point  had 
to  be  carefully  presented,  with  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and  then  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  from  the  whole.  It  was  his  delight  to  set  his  pupils  to  investigations  on  their 
own  account,  and  they  seldom  left  the  lecture-rooms  without  being  sent  to  tho  libraries 
to  examine  some  autnor,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  results  or  their  investigations 
lor  consideration  at  a  future  day.  The  conseouence  of  all  this  was  that  very  few  of 
his  pupils  ever  found  occasion  to  differ  with  him.  He  treated  their  opinions  and  ob- 
jections so  conrteouslv,  and  presented  the  rebutting  arguments  so  kindly,  that  he  dis- 
armed opposition  before  it  had  arisen,  and  the  objector  felt  that  his  points  were  fau'ly 
met  and  completelv  demolished. 

Finally,  we  would  mention,  as  further  characteristic  of  the  man,  the  strong  personal 
attachment  formed  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher,  and  so  warmly  reciprocated  on  his 
jMut.  It  is  probable  that  no  man  ever  spent  any  considerable  time  under  hi»  instruc- 
tion without  becoming  thus  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  affection.  His  appreciation  of 
what  was  meritorious  m  the  effort  of  the  pupil,  and  his  criticism,  so  kind  and  so  Just, 
caused  him  who  had  most  to  bear  to  feel  that  he  was  honored  by  the  strictures  of  his 
teacher;  and  then  the  sympathy  with  which  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  those  who  were  contending  with  x)overty,  his  efforts  at  assistance  where 
it  was  within  his  power,  made  the  most  desponding  hopeful  and  the  weakest  strong. 
80  deep  and  reliable  was  this  personal  attachment  that  his  government  of  the  college 
was  hardly  known  as  such.  He  ruled  by  love;  so  seldoin  ^ad  occasion  to  resort  to  other 
measures  that  some  even  thought  that  "  discipline ''  was  a  nullity,  and  yet,  during  his 
presidency,  he  accomplished  some  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  discipline  which  are 
Known  to  college  presidents.  What  has  often  shaken  other  colleges  to  their  very  cen- 
ters and  even  sent  away  whole  classes,  was  by  him  accomplished  so  quietly  that  some 
hardly  knew  that  trouble  existed.  And  it  was  because  of  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
students  who  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  their  president. 

It  was  always  counted  among  the  felicities  of  the  alumni  of  Madison  University  that 
tfiey  were  permitted  to  experience  ''a  shake  of  the  doctor's  hand."  His  memory  will 
be  blessed  as  long  as  one  of  them  survives  to  tell  of  his  love  for  his  old  teacher. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  college  ceuietery,  in  a  spot  overlooking  the  scenes  of  his  life- 
work  and  the  landscape  which  he  ever  regarded  with  the  fondest  delight. 

FACTS  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  ponulaiion, — In  1870  New  York  was  the  first  State  in  population,  having 
A^^759  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles,  an  average  of  93.25  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  4,;)30,210  whites,  52,0Hl  colored, 
439  Indians,  and  29  Chinese.  Of  these,  3,244,406  were  natives  of  the  United  States  aud 
1,138,353  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  2,948,883  whites,  38,504  colored, 
and  3ti9  Indians,  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  316,902 
were  bom  in  Germany,  110,071  in  England,  and  528,806  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  846,796  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  40,146  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  841,157  white  scholarti, 
430,731  were  males  and  410,426  females.  Of  the  5,588  colored  pupils,  2,8.35  were  males 
and  2,753  females.  One  female  Chinese,  also  25  male  and  25  female  Indians,  were  le- 
ported  as  attending  school. 

llUteraey. — ^Two  nundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these,  168,569 
were  foroign-bom. 

Age  and  eex  qfilliterate8,—OS  the  228,424  white  illiterates,  19,899  were  from  10  to  15 
yean  old,  and  of  these,  10,772  were  males  and  9,127  females  ;  18,573  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  8,138  were  males  and  10,435  females ;  189,952  were  21  years  old  aud 
over,  of  whom  73,206  were  males  and  116,744  females.    Of  the  10,730  colored  illiterateSy 
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737  were  from  10  to  15  yean  old,  and  of  these  371  were  males  and  366  females  f  1,207 
were  from  15  to  21  yean  old,  of  whom  585  were  males  and  622  females ;  8,786  were  21 
yean  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,912  were  males  and  4,874  females.  Thirteen  male  and 
2  female  Chinese,  luso  45  male  and  57  female  Indian  illiterates  were  reported. 

Educational  tii«tiffi<iofM.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  13,020,  having  28,918  teachen,  of  whom  8,035 
were  males  and  20,883  females,  to  educate  862,022  pupils,  of  whom  373,276  were  males 
and  488,746  females. 

Atnount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $15,936,783,  of  which  $674,732  were  derived  fin>m  endowment,  $9,151,023 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $6,111,028  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  echools.— The  11,678  public  schools,  with  23,729  teachen,  5,711  males  and 
18,018  females,  were  attended  by  719,181  pupils,  of  whom  302,373  were  males  and 
416,808  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $8,912,024,  of  which 
$13,122  were  derived  fin>m  endowments ;  $8,385,330  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $513,572  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  24  colleges,  with  412  teachen,  335  male  and  77  female,  were  attended 
bv  5,5&  pupils,  of  whom  4,492  were  males  and  1,034  females.  They  had  a  total  income 
o^  $1,393,559,  of  which  $582,279  were  derived  from  endowment,  $133,805  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $677,475  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  189  academies,  with  1,197  teachen,  of  whom  445  were  males  and  752 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  24,212  pupils,  9,795  male  and  14,417  female,  and  a  total 
income  of  $1,292,684,  of  which  $932  were  derived  from  endowment,  $133,548  from  tax- 
.ation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,158,204  from  tnition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools.^The  819  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,948  teachers,  623  male  and 
1,325  female,  and  were  attended  by  46,851  pupils,  of  whom  18,597  were  males  and 
28,254  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $1,880,277,  of  which  $300  were  derived  from 
taxation  and  public  lunds,  and  $1,879,977  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  public  libraries  were 
reported,  with  3,524,869  volumes ;  also  7,158  private  libraries,  witn  2,785,483  volumes, 
in  all  20,929  libraries,  containing  6,310,352  volumes. 

The  press. — The  835  periodicals  issued  had  an  a£[gregate  circulation  of  7,561,497  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  471,741,744  oo][»ies. 

Ckurches.—Of  the  5,627  church  organizations,  5,474  had  edifices  with  2,282,876  sit- 
tings, and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $6(5,073,755. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  14,100  paupen  5,289  were  native  whites,  664  native  colored,  and 
8,147  foreignen. 

Crime. — Of  4,704  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 2,323  were  native  whites,  335  na- 
.tive  colored,  and  2,046  foreign-oorn ;  5,473  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Jge  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  1,230,988  were  from  5  to  18  yean 
old,  of  whom  613,659  were  males  and  617,329  females ;  3,378,959  were  10  yean  old  and 
over,  of  whom  1,658,504  were  males  and  1,720,455  females. 

Occupations. — One  million  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  and  eighteen  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  1,233,979  were  males 
,and  257,039  females ;  374,323  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  punuits,  of  whom 
373,455  were  males  and  868  females ;  405,339  in  person^  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  233,569  were  males  and  171,770  females ;  234,581  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  229,789  were  males  and  4,792  females;  476,775  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  of  whom  397,166  were  males  and  79,609  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  the  1,491,018  employed  persons  44,588  were 
from  10  to  15  yean  old,  of  whom  29,661  were  males  and  14,927  females;  1,364,147  were 
from  16  to  59  yean  old,  and  of  these  1,126,865  were  males  and  237,282  females ;  82,283 
<were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  77,453  were  males  and  4,830  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Abbam  B.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  public  instrucHonf  Albany. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


•Coantiee  and  districto. 


Kame. 


Post-offioe  address. 


Albany,  first  district , 

second  district . . 
third  district 

Allegany,  first  district. . . . 
second  district 

Brown,  first  district 

second  district . . . 


Leonard  A.  Carhart. . . 

Julius  Thayer 

John  P.  Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (c) 

Murray  HublMurd,  (a)  . 

Lucien  R  Truman 

Richard  L.  Andrus  . . . 

Henry  S.  Monroe 

Newton  W.  Edson 

G. L.  Faruham,  (b) .... 
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Coeymans. 

South  Weatorlo. 

West  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Centroville. 

Bolivar. 

Bingbamton. 

Binghamton. 
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Cattsnuigoflk  lint  dlstriot. . . . 

aeoond  dislzlot. . 

Cayvga,  flnt  district 

second  district . . . . . 

third  district 


Chaataoqna,  first  district . . . . 

second  district. . 

Cbemim^ 


Chenango,  first  district  — 
aeoond  district.. 

CUnion,  first  district 

second  district — 

Coliiinbi%  first  district . . . . 

aeoond  district.. 


CorUand,  first  district 

second  district. . 

Delaware,  first  district — 
second  district . 

Dnidheea.  first  district . . .. 
second  district . 


Erie^  first  district... 
aeoond  district., 
third  district.. 


.first  district 

second  district 

franklin,  first  district 

second  district... 

Folton 

Genesee 

Greene,  first  district 

aeoond  district  — 

Hamilton 

Herkimer,  first  district . . . . 
second  district.. 

JefEBTSon,  ifarst  district 

second  district... 
third  district... 


Kinffi.. 


Lewis,  first  district 

second  district 

Liringston,  first  district . . .. 
second  district. 

Kadison,  first  district 

second  district.... 

Monroe,  first  district 

second  district 


Montgomery. ............ 

Kew  York 

Kiacara.  first  district — 
'district. 


Oneida,  first  district ... . 
second  district . 
third  district .. 
fourth  district . 


OnoQdaga,  first  district . . . . 
second  district, 
third  district... 


Ontario,  first  district 

second  district.. 
OnuiM^  first  district 

i  district.. 


I 


OriesDS 

Oswego,  first  district 

second  district . 
third  district... 


OtMSO,  first  district 

second  district. . 


Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.Hi2bee 

Samuel  A.  Cote 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  T.Smith 

B.B.Snow,(&) 

Alonzo  G.  Pickard 

WelliDKton  Woodward. 

Charles  K.  Hetfleld 

H  H  Bockwell,  (6) 

Matthew  B.  Ludington. . 

David  6.  Barber. 

Ira  D.  Knowles 

Sobert  &  MoCnllongh . . . 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslow 


Cyms  Kacy,  (e). 
^       'B.  Whitman. 


Daniel  ] 
Bafns  T.  Peck . 
Isaac  J.  St  John  — 
John  W.  MoArthor . 
George  W. Draper.. 

Isaac  F.  Collins 

R.  Brittain,  (d) 

Dr.  Henry  Iapp 

James  F.  Crooker  . . . 
&  W.  Sonle 


J.  A.  Lamed,  (e) 

William  H  MoLenathan . 

ThomasG.Shaw 

Sidney  P.  Bates 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

Biohard  L.  Seldon 

John  Beardsley 

Hirun  Borgardns 

William  D.limith 

John  D.  Champion 

Ezra  D.  Beckwith 

Alphonse  E.  Corley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

William  G.  Williams,  (b)  . 

C.  Warren  Hamilton 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  (c) 

William  Adams 

Charles  A.  Cbickering. . . . 

John  W.  Byam 

Bobert  W.Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 

Paul  S.  Maine 

William  £.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Lime 

SwA.  Ellis,  (c) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henry  Riddle,  (e) 

David  L  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (e) 

Mills  C.  Blackstone 

Charles  T.Porter 

Harvey  &  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (e) 

I.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.Carr 

E.  Smith,  (c) 

EzraJ.Peck 

Bobert-  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

John  w.  Slawson 

H  A.  Jones,  (e) 

James  H  Mattiaon 

David  D.Metoalf 

Byron  G.  CUpp 

George  F.  Woodbury.  ^ . . . 

V.  C.Douglass,  (c) 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

EUR  Clinton,  jr 


Bnndolph. 

Throopsville. 

Weedsport 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

BustL 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Elmira. 

Korth  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Pera 

Chf^. 

West  Taghkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomville. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeck. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Clarence. 

WilUnk.  . 

Collins  Centre. 

Baffala 

Jay. 

Olmstedville. 

Malone. 

Dickinson  Centre. 

Gloversville. 

LeRoy.      ♦ 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Falls. 

Little  Falla 

Cedar  ville. 

Adams  Centre. 

PhihMlelphio. 

Clayton. 

Watertown. 

Kew  Lots. 

Brooklj-n. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Station. 

Dansville. 

Earlyville. 

Perrv  ville. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

Saint  .lohnsville. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

YouQgHtown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Mills. 

Deansville. 

Rome. 

Prospect 

Utica. 

Salina. 

Borodino. 

Fayette  ville. 

Syracuse. 

Canandaiguo. 

Bristol 

Monroe. 

Johnson's. 

Newbury. 

Barre  Centre. 

North  Hannibal. 

Phcenix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Butternuts. 
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Pntnam 

Qaeeus,  first  district . . . . 
seoond  district.. 


Bensselfter,  first  district. . . . 
second  district. 


Bichmond 

Rockland 

8aint  Lawrence,  first  district 

second  district 
tliird  district. 


Saratoga,  first  district. . . . . 

second  district., 

Schenectady , 


Schoharie^  first  district 

second  district 

Scfanyler 

Steuben,'  flrat  distriot'.  V/.V."'.. 

second  district 

third  district 

Suffolk,  first  district 

second  district 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins,  first  district 

second  district 

Ulster,  first  district 

second  district 

third  district 

Warren 

Washington,  first  district 

second  district . . 

Wayne,  first  district 

second  district  ....... 

Westchester,  first  district 

second  district. . 
third  district.... 

Wyoming,  first  district 

second  district 

Yates 


Charles  H.  Ferris 

Eugene  H.  Lincoln 

Isaac  G.Fosdick 

Alanson Palmer,  <c^ .... 

Amos  H.  Allen 

George  W.  Hindley . . . . 

David  Seattle,  (c) 

James  Brownlee 

Nelson  Puff. 

MarUn  L.  Laughlin  . . . . 

A.  R  Hepbnm 

Barney  Whitney 

B.  B.  Lowry,  («) 

Seth  Whalen 

OscarF.StUes 

Simon  J.  Schermerhom 

&B.Howe,(«) 

Ambrose  R  Hunting. . . 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  G.  'M'arin 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Higby,  Jr 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whiting 

Horace  H.  Bei\}amin  . . . 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Bamum 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Robert  Gr.  H.  Speed 

Dr.  C.  Van  Stantvord. . . 

Oscar  Mulford 

Horace  W.  Hontrose. . . 
Adam  Armstrong,  Jr . . . 

Abram  G.  Cochran 

William  H.Tifl» 

John  MoGonigal 

Ethel  M.  Allen 

Franklin  W.GiUey.... 

George  W.  Smith 

Joseph  Burett 

John  B.  Smallwood 

Richard  Langdon 

Joseph  \V.  Brown 


Cold  Spring. 

Glen  Cove. 

Jamaica. 

Long  Ldand  City. 

Petersburgh. 

Wynantakill.        ( 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Colton. 

Lawrenceville. 

Ogdensbnrgh. 

Ballston  Sna. 

Saratora  Springs. 

Rotteraam. 

Schenectady. 

Gallup  ville. 

CobbleskilL 

Watkins. 

Waterkra. 

Prattsbnrgfa. 

Com  tog. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stonybrook. 

Montioello. 

Owego. 

Trumansbnrgh. 

Caroline. 

Kingston. 

Shawangnnk. 

EUenviue. 

ChestertowiL 

Galesvillo. 

WhitehaU. 

South  Batler. 

Macedon. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfidd. 

Bluff  Point. 


(a)  President  board  of  education. 

(b)  Secretbry  board  of  education. 


(c)  City  superintendent. 

id)  Clerk  board  of  eduoattan. 
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[Prom  report  of  Hon.  AlflTMHlfir  Molver,  State  sapariDtendent  of  public  inatraotion,  fbr  the  period  from 
liaidi  14, 1873,  to  October  1, 1872.] 

EDUGATIONiUL  FUKDS. 

Balance  on  band  October  1, 1871 |10,022  12 

Beceived  for  entries  of  vacant  lands '. •        7,068  17 

SeoeiYed  for  fines,  d&o 6,216  97 

23,307  26 
Paid  for  United  States  bonds 16,218  75 

Balance  permanent  fond  October  1,1872 7,088  51 

JftOOMM  fknd. 

Balance  on  band  October  1, 1871 $178,523  55 

Capitation  taxes 1,818  31 

Interest  on  deposits • 400  88 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds 421  87 

DiTidends  of  Roanoke  Navigation  Company 250  00 

Interest  on  note  for  swamp-Ubnds ^ 1,513  50 

Betailers'tax «  28,122  39 

Auctioneers'  tax 188  72 

Total  receipts 211,239  22 

FINAKCIAL   STATEMEKT. 

Reoeired  from  State  treasorer  1871--^ $125,448  31 

Beceived  from  poll-taxes 108,988  93 

Disbursed  for  white  scbools 88,022  76 

Disbursed  for  colored  scbools 27,256  14 

Disbursed  for  school-honses •  16,833  30 

Disbursed  for  county  examiners 1,154  20 

Commission  retainea 4,473  15 

Total  disbursements 137,739  55 

Property  tax  for  schools,  1871 .* 38, 206  03 

ATTBNDAKCE. 

Number  of  white  males  of  school  age 94,061 

Number  of  white  females  of  school  age 88,637 

Number  of  colored  males  of  school  age 44,151 

Number  of  colored  females  of  school  age 41,088 

Number  of  Indians  of  school  age ^.         396 

Total  scholastic  population.: 267,938 

Number  of  white  males  enrolled  iiAchool 18,830 

Number  of  white  females  enrolled  in  school 15,464 

Total  white  enrollment , 34,294 

Number  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  school 8,304 

Number  of  colored  females  enrolled  in  school 8,083 

Total  colored  enrollment 16,387 

SCHOOL  BUILDmaS  AKD  TEACHERS, 

Number  of  publio  school-houses • 1,627 

Namber  of  colleges  and  academies 93 

^nmberof  white  male  teachers  licensed « .^r.>.....;^  1,261 
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Number  of  white  female  teaohen  lioenfled 413 

Number  of  colored  male  teacheiB  licensed 317 

Number  of  colored  female  teachers  licensed 141 

Whole  number  of  teacheia 2,132 

Number  of  teachers' institates  held 8 

THB  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent  says :  We  have  had  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State  since 
1840.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  ample  education  funds.  Additional  sums  were  obtain^ 
by  taxation.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  '*  tree 
public  schools  were  kept  three  months  every  year  within  convenient  distance  of  every 
child  eligible  in  the  State."  And  yet  the  census  of  186Q  places  North  Carolina  in  the 
front  rank  of  illiteracy. 

Applying  the  true  test,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/'  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  school  system  of  North  Carolina  has  been  a  failure.  The  first  general 
assembly  which  met  under  the  present  constitution  provided  for  a  general  and  uniform 
svstem  of  public  schools.  The  failure  of  this  system  ^suited  from  the  fact  that,  while 
tne  countv  commissioners  were  required  to  establish  schools  and  authorized  to  order  a 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  for  the  building  or  renting  of  houses,  they  were 
given  no  authority  to  levy  a  county  tax  to  pay  the  wages  of  teiMshers. 

The  State  school  fund  consists  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  State  and  county  capitation 
taxes,  the  income  from  taxes  on  auctioneers,  and  on  licenses  to  retau  spiritnons 
liquors^  and  the  income  from  the  invested  school  funds.  The  whole  amount  which 
could  be  realized  from  these  sources  may  be  set  down  at  fiftv  cents  a  year  for  each 
child  in  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  general  assembly  of  1868-'69  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury ;  but 
this  amount  was  not  paid  except  by  the  tax  of  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent.,  which 
was  levied  the  following  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  required  a  very  considerable  tax  on  each  township 
to  build,  repair,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  school-houses,  and  to  pav  the  wages 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  four  months  every  year.  The  people,  in  their 
straitened  condition,  were  unwilling  to  be  taxed  heavily  for  anything.  In  one  case 
where  the  county  commissioners  attempted  to  levy  such  a  tax,  the  matter  was  carried 
into  the  supreme  court,  where,  in  January,  1871,  it  was  decided  against  the  commis- 
sioners. The  effect  of  this  decision  was  practically  to  annul  the  school  system  of 
1868-'69. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  public-school  system  when  the  general  assembly  met 
in  November,  1671. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  education,  the  super- 
intendent prepared  a  bill  to  revise  the  school  law  and  provide  for  a  system  of  public 
education.  This  was  adopted  b^  a  large  migority  in  February,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion thirty  days  after  its  ratification.  The  present  school  law  has,  therefore,  been  on 
trial  only  since  March  14,  1872.  It  is  not  and  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  sys- 
tem.   It  is  but  the  ^rm  of  a  system  to  be  developed  by  future  leffislation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  present  beginning  of  a  school  system  snail  be  made  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  general  assembly. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  LAW  BBLATXNG  TO  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

"  The  school  funds  for  the  year  1872  are:  1 .  All  balances  of  apportionment  heretofore  made 
and  not  applied  in  payment  of  teachers'  wages  for  schools  taught  prior  to  March  14, 
1872.  (The  aggregate  amount  of  these  balances  which  has  been  paid  by  the  State 
treasurer  to  the  several  county  treasurers  since  the  ratification  of  the  present 
school  law  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.)  2.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  State  and  countv  poll-taxes  for  the  year  1871,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  remain 
after  paying  for  the  schools  taught  prior  to  Marcl^  14, 1872,  according  to  the  former 
law.  3.  Seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  State  and  county  poll-taxes  for  the  year 
1872.  4.  Six  and  two-thirds  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  all  the  property 
and  credits  in  the  State,  and  twenty  cents  on  the  poll. 

"  The  school  fund  is  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  townships  as  hereto- 
fore, but  paid  to  teachers  of  free  schools  without  regard  to  locality,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  may  be  nresented. 

^^  The  board  of  education  have  adopted  the  rule  that  two  terms  of  a  public  school 
may  be  taught  in  the  same  place  in  one  vear,  if  the  school  funds  will  Justify  it." 

The  superintendent  thinks  that  "  the  lunds  will  be  sufficient,  on  the  j^resent  plan,  to 
support  schools  four  months  in  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State ;  m  many  of  the 
counties  the  funds  will  be  sufficient  to  support  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  in  aa 
many  distriots  in  the  county  as  will  make  up  free  schools  on  the  plwHI^nmoBed. 
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"  If  the  people  of  any  neishboihood  desire  to  avail  themBelves  of  the  pablio-school 
money,  they  muBt  make  np,  by  snbeciiption,  an  additionskl  sum  enffioient  to  satisfy  the 
teacher,  and  then  employ  the  teacher.  The  teacher  will  be  leqniied  by  the  school 
committee  to  have  an  assistant  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  greater  than  he  can  teach 
and  ffovem  weU. 

"  U  any  neighborhood  refoses  to  make  up  a  school  in  this  way,  it  can  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  any  part  of  the  public-school  funds/' 

DBFECTS  OF  THE  PBESENT  LAW. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  practical  openition  of  the  law  is,  that  incompetent  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  get  teachenr  certificates.  The  county  examiners  yield  to  the  idea 
that  certificates  must  be  eiven  to  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  schools,  and  thus  the  school  mone^  is  wasted. 

Another  delect  in  the  present  law  is,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school-books. 
However  competent  a  teacher  may  be,  if,  when  he  goes  into  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty 
pupils,  or  a  lees  number,  he  finds  his  pupils  suppli^  with  different  kinds  of  school- 
books,  as  is  now  the  case,  he  will  be  unable  to  class  them  as  he  might  otherwise  do, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  lor  him  to  instruct  them  to  advantage. 

Other  defects  noted  are  the  failure  to  fix  by  law  the  time  and  manner  of  laying  off 
districts,  and  the  failure  to  make  provision  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school- 
houses.  Concerning  this,  the  superintendent  says:  ^'It  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  townships,  whether  or  not  a  tax  should  be  levied  to  defray  half  the  expenses  of 
building  and  furnishing  neat,  substantial,  and  comfortable  school-houses;  the  other  half 
being  paid  out  of  the  genenu  school  fund." 

It  is  tbe  intention  of  the  superintendent  at  an  early  day  to  present  to  the  genersJ 
assembly  a  bill  intended  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  laws  and  to  perfect  the  school 
system.  \ 

COlfPULSORT  bducahon. 

The  superintendent,  after  quoting  from  the  most  distinguished  educators  upon  this 
rabject,  and  giving  copious  extracts  as  indications  of  popular  opinion  on  compulsory 
education,  says :  '*  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  North  Carolina.'' 

His  reasons  for  this  conclusion  he  gives  as  follows :  *'  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  are  in  this  State  38,647  white  children  and  40,955  colored  children,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15  years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  there  are  31,911  white  children 
and  44,805  colored  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  years,  unable  to 
read  and  write.  There  are,  in  the  State  191,961  whites  and  205,032  colored,  over  the 
age  of  10  years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  adding  679  Indians,  who  can  not  read  or 
write,  we  find  the  sum  total  of  illiterates  in  the  State,  over  the  age  of  10  years,  to  be 
397,690.  The  entire  population  of  tbe  State  is  1,071,361.  If  fi^m  this  number  we 
deduct  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  under  the  age  of  10  years,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  2,  we  will  find  that  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  State, 
over  the  age  of  10  years,  are  unable  to  read  and  write." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  education  to  crime  he  quotes  largely  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  continues :  "  If  it  is  true,  as  statistics 
abundantly  prove,  that  pauperism  and  crime  every  where  keep  pace  with  ignorance. 
North  Carobna  has  a  gloomy  prospect  in  the  future.  Sometning  must  be  done  to 
airest  the  evil.    Compulsory  education  is  the  remedy." 

INDUSTRIAL  BDUCATIOK. 

The  superintendent  farther  remarks  that  "  industrial  education  is  a  part  of  the 
system  which  can  not  be  omitted.  All  children  should  be  instructed  in  some  one  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  State.  They  should  be  instructed  to  make  an  honest  living. 
Instruction  in  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  will  be  more  valuable  tban  instruction 
in  books ;  but  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the  former  and  bears  to  it  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end.  •  Every  child  in  the  State  should  be  instructed  in  some  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  pursuit.  And  if  taij  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a  child,  neglects 
to  do  this,  the  law  should  intervene  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  child  and  the  M&tf 
of  the  State." 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  i^resent  school  law  authorizes  and  encourages  the  organization  of  teaoheisT 
associations  and  teachers'  institutes.  The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  eduoatioiL 
fund,  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  promised  $50  to  each  teachers'  institute  which  should  be  held  in 
the  State  during  the  present  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  amount  given  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  liberal  and  generous  offer 
of  Dr.  Sears  was  a^ertised  throughout  the  State  early  in  the  year,  but  oply  six 
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teachers'  institutes  have  heen  held  in  the  State  nnder  the  proylsions  of  the  law.  To 
each  one  was  paid  $50  from  the  school  fund  and  |50  from  the  Peahody  fund.  The 
attendance  varied  from  37  to  50. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  if  a  well-qualified  instructor  could  he  appointed  in 
each  Judicial  district  in  the  State,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  conduct  institntes  in 
every  count;^  in  the  district,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  teachers'  examinations,  the 
licensing  of  incompetent  teachers  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  department  of  education  should 
have  an  organ  to  communicate  with  all  school  officers  and  teachers  in  the  State  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  schools,  modes  of  teaching,  &c.  This  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  means  of  circulars  and  letters,  at  very  considerable  expense  to  the  State. 

*If  the  general  assembly  should  appropriate  a  small  sum  annually  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  publishing  a  State  journal  of  education,  to  be  distributed  amon? 
school  officers,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  most  economical  mode  which  could  be  adopted 
to  communicate  information  relating  to  public  schools.  Such  a  journal  would  be  not 
only  an  organ  of  communication  for  the  benefit  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  bat  it 
would  become  a  depository  of  the  history  and  progress  of  education  in  the  State. 

SDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIOKS. 

About  seven  years  ago  an  association  of  ladies  in  the  city  of  Boston  undertook  to  es- 
tablish and  support  a  school  for  wbit«  children  in  the  South.  Miss  Bradley,  a  Boston 
lady,  was  delegated  to  select  the  place,  and  to  organize  and  superintend  the  schooL 
She  selected  the  city  of  Wilmington,  in  this  State,  where  she  established  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  State,  supported  mainly  by  the 
ladies  of  Boston.  Many  hundreds  of  children  have  been  educated  in  this  school,  who, 
but  for  this  noble  charity,  would  have  remained  in  ignorance — ^victims,  perhaps,  of  vice 
and  crime. 

About  twtf  years  ago  a  wealthy  Bost-on  lady,  who  had  been  a  large  contributor  in  sap- 
port  of  Miss  Bradley's  school,  visited  Wilmington.  She  was  so  well  pleased  with  Miss 
Bradley's  work  that  she  purchased  a  square  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and  authorised 
Miss  Bradley  to  have  a  building  for  a  normal  school  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  That 
building,  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  is  now  completed  ;  and  the  n<Mrmal 
school  is  entirely  free  of  tuition. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  have  main- 
tained schools  for  the  colored  people  in  the  cities  of  Wilmington,  New  Berne,  Raleigh, 
Beaufort,  and  other  places  since  the  close  of  the  war.  At  one  time  there  were  17 
teachers  and  1,600  pupils  in  Wilmington.  The  largest  number  of  teachers  reported  at 
any  time  was  47.  The^  now  have  a  school  at  Wilmington  with  about  500  pupils ;  one 
at  Dudley  with  100  pupils ;  one  at  Saleigh  with  100  pupils ;  one  at  Beaufort,  and  one  at 
Alamance. 

The  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  employ  34  teachers,  who  instruct  about  2,000 
pupils. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  have  also  done  much  for  education  in  North 
Carolina.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they  sent  funds  to  carry  on  Friends'  schools  in 
the  South.  A  superintendent  was  sent  to  North  Carolina.  Teachers  were  employed, 
schools  organized,  school-houses  built  and  furnished,  school-books  supplied,  and  edu- 
cational meetings  held  to  rouse  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  first  year  twelve  schools  were  established,  in  which  about  900  pupils  were  in- 
structed. The  schools  were  continued  about  nine  months  every  year.  The  number  of 
scbools  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  rapidly  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  now  seven  years.  During  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
schools  has  been  from  thirty  to  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  every 
year  was  from  2,700  to  3,300. 

These  schools  were  at  first  intended  for  the  children  of  Friends.  Others,  however, 
who  desired  to  send  their  children  were  permitted  to  do  so.  If  they  were  able  to  pay 
any  thing,  they  were  e^roected  to  pay ;  otherwise,  not.  In  this  way  all  white  children 
within  reach  of  these  schools  were  instructed  upon  equal  terms. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  and  securing  the  best  modes  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools,  the  superintendent  collected  the  teachers  once  a  year,  and  spent 
from  four  to  six  weeks  in  training  them  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  Seven  of  these 
institutes  have  been  held-— one  annually  for  the  last  seven  years— at  which  from  50  to 
100  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to  teach,  were  instructed  every  year.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  have  been  instructed  in  these  institutes. 

This  association  of  Friends  have  also  established  a  model  farm  near  High  Point,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  done  with  worn-out  lands  in  North  Carolina. 
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While  tbese  benefactions  recof^izo  the  valne  of  ednoation,  they  also  indicate  the 
good-will  of  their  anthers.  They  are  but  so  many  oliye-bronches  held  out  to  the  people 
to  unite  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  a  common  country  upon  the  only  basis  on 
which  it  can  be  done— the  eauoation  of  the  people. 

SDUCATION  IN  COKGR]S6S. 

Extracts  are  given  from  an  article  written  by  the  Hon.  Qeorge  F.  Hoar,  of  Massa* 
chnsetts,  giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  two  bills  which  have  been  before  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

No  comment  is  made,  but  the  fact  is  stated  that  the  national  educational  association 
fully  indorsed  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  report  give  the  results  of  the  present  school-law  from 
March  14,  1872,  to  October  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  six  and  a  half  months 
within  these  dates  include  the  seasons  of  making  and  gathering  crops,  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  could  not  spare  their  children  from  work.  The  mode  of  start- 
ing and  Bupportmg  schools.was  new  to  the  people,  and  was  not  readily  understood. 
Many  preferred  the  former  law,  because  it  promised  more  money  while  it  continued. 
Others  supposed  that  the  present  law  was  unfavorable  to  the  poor,  because  it  was  cal- 
culated to  aid  only  those  who  could  aid  themselves.  So  that  the  present  exhibit  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  £ut  test  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 

PEABODT  FUND. 

Dr.  Sears,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  says:  "  The  public  mind  does  not  seem  to  be 
80  well  settled  here  in  regard  to  free  schools  as  in  most  of  the  other  States."  The 
general  assembly  levied  no  State  tax  for  schools  for  the  present  year ;  and  the  poll- 
taxes  were,  in  many  cases,  applied  to  other  than  school  purposes.  A  letter  from  the 
superintendent  says :  **  In  numerous  instances  the  people  had  not  recognized  the 
utility  of  free  sehools. 

**  I  believe  that  your  fund  is  doing  much,  not  only  to  aid  but  to  encoun^e  education 
in  this  State,  and  that  your  rules  are  framed  with  great  wisdom  and  foresight." 

About  $10,550  have  been  expended  from  the  fund  during  the  past  year  in  the  State, 
besides  $1,000  set  apart  for  teachers'  institutes.  "The  State  appropriates  $50  for 
every  such  institute  held  according  to  law  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  and  attended 
bv  twenty  or  more  teachers.  We  have  promised  the  same  amount  on  the  same  cou- 
ditions." 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  institution  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1795.  The  plan  of  the  university  in- 
cludes eight  coUeges.  Of  these,  two  were  fully  and  two  partially  organized  at  tiie 
date  of  the  report,  July,  1871. 

Tlie  college  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  college  of  philosophy  are  fully  organ- 
ised. The  course  in  each  of  these  extends  over  four  years.  A  preparatory  department 
is  cannected  with  them,  for  admission  to  which  no  examination  is  required.  Tbe  col- 
K*ee  of  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  not  yet  fuUy  organized,  but  instruction 
wDl  be  given  in  this  department  by  the  professor  of  a^culture.  The  normsd  college 
is  not  yet  fully  organized,  but  normal  instruction  will  be  given  during  the  coming 
year  (1670-71)  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  the  college  of  literature  and  arts. 

The  colleges  whose  organization  is  still  to  be  effected  are  the  college  of  science  and 
the  arts,  the  business  and  commercial  college,  the  college  of  law,  and  the  college  of 
medicine. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  The  charter  speaks  of  the 
library  as  if  it  "were  to  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  institution ;  and  with  the  gathering 
of  tbe  first  classes,  the  library  was  begun.  A  yearly  income  was  appropriated  to  its 
extension,  and  purchases  of  valuable  books  were  at  different  times  prior  to  1825  mado 
in  Enrope.  The  interest  afterward  declined,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
library  has  been  treated  with  discouraging  neglect.  It  is  now  behind  the  require- 
menta  of  the  times.  One  of  the  professors,  writing  about  the  year  1836,  said :  *'  The 
ooUege  library  is  never  open  to  the  students,  and  is  almost  never  used  by  members  of 
the  ficnlty."  In  1850,  a  handsome  building  was  erected  for  the  library.  It  numbers 
now  6,700  volumes.  T}ie  libraries  of  the  dialectio  and  philanthropio  societies  contain 
together  about  15^000  volumes. 
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DAVIDSON  OOIXBGB. 

The  twenty-fifth  report  of  this  coUe«;e  gives  the  number  of  students  as  99,  of  whom 
69  are  from  iMorth  Carolina.  Although  organized  and  controlled  by  Presbyterians,  the 
instruction  is  not  sectarian.  The  olaiBsical  course  occumes  four  years ;  the  scientific 
three.  The  large  and  admirable  cabinets  of  minerals,  snells,  and  fossils  offer  superior 
facilities  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 

TBIKITT  OOLLBGB. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  this  collese  is  embraced  in  eleven  schools.  The- 
ology or  law  may  be  studied  exclusively ;  in  Sil  other  departments  the  student  may 
make  his  own  selection,  but  must  take  at  least  three  schools.  There  are  two  course 
for  full  graduation,  of  four  years  each.  A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  the 
college.  '^ Certificates  of  proficiency"  are  given  for  satisfactory  attainments  in  any 
school :  also  the  degree  of  "  graduate  in  a  school,"  in  addition  to  usual  degprees  con^ 
ferred  oy  colleges  and  universities. 

NORTH  CABOIINA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  includes  four  departments — collegiate,  scientific,  academic,  and  theolog- 
ical. The  latter  was  .established  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  oi  North  Caro- 
lina. The  course  of  study  in  this  department  occnpies  two  years ;  in  the  collegiate, 
four. 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLBQE. 

A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  this  collegjd.  Besides  the  usual  col- 
lege degrees,  c^ificates  of  proficiency  and  graduation  are  issued. 

BINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

This  is  organized  as  a  military  school.  The  courses  of  study  are  classical,  English, 
and  commercial. 

WBSLEYAN  FEMAllS  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  patronaffe  of  the  Virginia  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  whicn  has  always  fumishcKi  its  president  and  agents. 

RALEIGH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  has  two  departments — preparatory  and  collegiate.  Special  facilities 
are  offered  for  the  ornamental  branches.  The  geologicskl  cabinet  contains  several  hun- 
dred specimens. 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEBIT. 

This  institution  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  boarding-school  for  young  ladies 
in  the  Southern  States.     It  is  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

WILSON  COLLEGIATE  SEMINART. 

This  seminary  for  young  ladies  has  three  departments — ^primary,  academic,  and  col- 
legiate. There  is  also  an  advanced  class  in  literature  for  those  who  have  completed 
the  collegiate  course. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

With  the  close  of  the  last  session  11  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  completed  the 
allotted  course  of  seven  years.  Of  this  number  3  were  permitted  to  return  to  make 
special  preparation  for  teaching.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  class  of  25  was  or- 
ganized for  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  The  results  afford  great 
reason  for  gratification.    The  mechanical  department  is  not  so  flourishing  as  desirable. 

The  printing-office  has  been  in  operation  until  within  the  last  two  months.  Being 
very  much  in  need  of  books,  an  old  graduate  of  the  institution  was  employed  to  do  the 
printing.    Qreat  attention  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  musical  department. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  purchase  the  building^  used  by  the  colored  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  save  the  ajmual  rents  for  it,  or  provide  elsewhere.    Should  this 
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not  be  done,  tbis  claas  of  pnpils  will  be  left  wbolly  anprovided  for.    Nortb  Carolina 
was  tbe  fiiat  to  undertake  tbe  education  of  colored  pnpils  of  this  claas,  and  tbe  bope 
is  expressed  tbat  sbe  will  not  now  fail  in  ber  duty. 
Tbe  institution  is  in  a  generally  flonrisbing  condition. 

FACTS  FBOM  THB  TJITITED  STATES  CKKSUS. 

Area  andpcpuUMan, — ^In  1870  Nortb  Carolina  was  tbe  fourteentb  State  in  i>opulation. 
having  1,071,961  inbabitants  witbin  an  area  of  50,704  square  miles,  an  average  of  21.13 
persons  to  tbe  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  678,470  whites,  S3l,650  col- 
ored, and  1,241  Indians.  Of  these,  1,068,3^  were  natives  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
3,029  were  foreign-bom.  Of  tbe  native  residents,  648,245  whites,  379,231  colored,  and 
1,202  Indians  were  bom  witbin  its  borders ;  while  of  tbe  foreign  residents,  904  were 
born  in  Germany,  490  in  England,  and  677  in  Ireland. 

Sckool  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX^  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,301  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  19  were  foreign-bom.  Of  tbe  53,868  white  scholars, 
28,357  were  males  and  25,511  females.  Of  tbe  11,419  colored  pupils,  5,491  were  males 
and  5.928  females.  Eight  male  and  six  female  Indians  were  also  reported  as  attending 
scbooi. 

lUUeraqf. — ^Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  inbab- 
itants of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  117  were 
foieign-bom. 

Age  and  eex  of  iUittraiee.— Of  tbe  166,397  white  illiterates  38.647  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  20.240  were  males  and  18,407  females ;  31,911  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  15,384  were  males  and  16,527  females ;  95,839  were  21  vears  old 
and  over,  of  whom  33,111  were  males  and  62,728  females.  Of  tbe  230,606  colored 
illiterates  40,955  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  21,313  were  males  and  19,642 
females ;  44,805  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  21.341  were  males  and  23,464 
females ;  144,846  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  68,669  were  males  and  76,177 
females.   Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  male  and  403  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

.EdmeaiUmal  insHtutUme.—Accoraing  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,161,  having  2,692  teachers,  of  whom  1,739 
were  males  and  953  females,  to  educate  64,958  pupils,  of  whom  32,664  were  males  and 
32,294  females. 

Amount  and  wuroe  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  tbe  educational 
institutions  was  $635,802,  of  which  (9,160  were  derived  from  endowment,  $232,104  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  |394,(^  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  sckoole.'-The  1,435  public  schools,  with  1,518  teachers— 1,125  males  and  393 
females — ^were  attended  by  41,912  pupils,  of  whom  21,279  were  males  and  20,633 
females.  To  educate  these  thev  had  a  total  income  of  $205,131,  of  which  $600  were 
derived  from  endowment,  $174,197  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $30,334  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

CoUeffes.— The  22  colleges,  with  91  teachers,  60  males  and  31  females,  were  attended 
by  l,5Sf6  pupils,  of  whom  694  were  males  and  832  females.  To  educate  these  they  had 
a  total  income  of  $94,290,  of  which  $5,820  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,000  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $85,470  fh>m  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Acadamee.— The  111  academies,  with  238  teachers,  of  whom  135  were  males  and  103 
females,  bad  an  attendance  of  5,006  pupils — 2,866  males  and  2,140  females — and  a  total 
income  of  $96,631,  of  which  $2,200  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,040  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $95,391  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  9du>ol$,—The  542  day  and  boarding  schools  had  753  teachers— 378  males  and 
375  females— and  were  attended  by  13,297  pupils,  of  whom  6,223  were  males  and  7,074 
females.  Thev  bad  a  total  income  of  $178,621,  of  which  $60  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $4,448  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $174,113  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

lAhrariee, — Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  i^ublic  libraries  were  reported,  with  202,651 
volumes;  also,  1,090  private  libraries,  with  339,264  volumes;  in  all,  1,746  libraries 
containing  541,915  volumes. 

The  jpreM.— The  64  periodicals  issued  in  tbe  State,  bad  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
64,820  copies,  and  an  i^gregate  annual  issue  of  6,684,950  copies. 

Ckurckes.—Oi  the  2,6@  church  orsranizations,  2,497  had  edifices  with  718,310  sittings, 
and  tbe  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,487,877. 

Pauperiem. — Of  the  1,652  paupers,  1,119  were  native  whites,  528  native  colored,  and 
5  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  468  persons  imprisoned.  June  1, 1870, 132  were  native  whites,  330  native 
colored,  and  6  foreign-bom.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  persons  were 
oonvicted  duriuff  tbe  vear. 

Age  and  eex  ofjMwulaHon.'-Of  tbe  total  population,  359,930  were  fh>m  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  182,«{1  were  males  and  177,509  females ;  769,629  were  10  years  old  and 
'over,  of  whom  365,528  were  males  and  404,101  females. 

O0ei^pali9iM.^Tn]ree  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  twa  bundrednand^i^ety-nine 
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peTBons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  yarions  occapations,  of  whom  292,439  were 
males  and  58,860  females.  Two  handled  and  sixtv-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  persons  were  engs^ed  in  agricoltaral  pnrsaits,  of  whom  341,010  were 
males  and  28,228  females ;  51,^0  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  23,073 
were  males  and  28.217  females:  10,179  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  10,094 
were  males  and  85  remales ;  20.592  in  mannfactnree  and  mechanical  and  mining  indoa- 
tries,  of  whom  18,262  were  males  and  2,330  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  toorUng  populaHon,~^f  the  351,299  employed  persons,  47,789  were  ffcom 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  37,724  were  males  and  10,065  females:  279,055  were  firom 
16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  232,583  were  males  and  46,472  females ;  24,455  per8<»i8 
were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,132  were  males  and  2,323  femides. 

SCHOOL  OFFICLiLS. 

Alex.  McIvbii,  auperintmdmi  pubUo  ^tructUn^  Baldgh, 

GOUNTT  BXAMINEBB. 


County. 

Bxandner. 

County. 

Examiner. 

• 

Alamnnee 

W.  8.  Long. 
W.E.  White. 
W.  P.  Halbrook. 
W.  0.  Bennett. 
Burton  StUley. 
David  RTayioei 
John  N.  Bennett 
BdwardJ.  Astan. 
Keilson  Tally. 
D.  R  Bruton. 
GeonreH.  Round. 

E.'l.  Perkins. 
M.  E.  Lawrence. 
J.  W.  Hatch. 
W.  K  H.  Hughes. 
Jeptha  A- Ward. 
W.A.  Curds. 
L.y.  Durham. 
J.  W.  Council 
C.  A.  Nelson. 
V.L.  Pitts. 
£.  Raper. 
B.  F.  Lnnn. 
Alex.  Kirkland. 
W.  A.  Dnggan. 
Robert  M.  Furman. 
R.W.  Sandifer. 
M.L.Eure. 
James  B.  Floyd. 
John  Harney. 
N.  Mendenhall. 
J.H.Nothlngton. 
W.  T.  Wilson. 
J.  W.  KUpatriok. 
J.  B.  Slaughter. 
S.  &  Jones. 
J.H.HUL 
J.  T.  Allison. 
J.  Horton. 
£.  F.  Sanderson. 

Lenoir    

W.  A .  Hnl ATnnn. 

Alexander. .............. 

Lincoln 

fL  W.  Wetnioi& 

Alleghany 

Anson       -TT.^r    r...  r^.^.^^. 

Macon 

E.M.  Scruggs. 
J  R.Sama 

Madison    

Beaufort 

Martin , 

H.  H.  Lanier. 

Bertie 

McDowell 

M.L.Kayler. 
J.  Bb  Boone. 

Bmnsvrick 

Mecklentrarffh 

MitoheU.     .77. 

SwM.  Green. 

Burke 

W.  T.  H.  Ewing. 
W.J.Stewart 

Cabarrus 

Moore       .  1 . .  -  - 

Caldwell 

Nash  

A.W.Bridgepfc 
A.  R.  Blacl^ 

Camden 

New  Hanover 

Carteret 

A.  J.  Britton. 

Catawba 

Onslow 

L.  G.  Woodward. 

Chatham 

Orange 

Samuel  W.  Hughes. 
Frank  Vaughaa. 
J.  T.  Smith. 

Cherokee - 

PasquotanlE 

Chowan 

Pnrqtif  tnftns . .    . . 

CUy 

Penon 

J.  J.  LansdeU. 

Cleveland 

Pitt 

9.  £.  Hines. 

Columbus - 

Polk 

K  J.  Bradley. 

Craven 

Randolph 

Currituck 

Richmond 

H.  H.  Crowson. 

Davidson.... » 

Robeson    ...  -  . 

D.CMcIntyre. 

W.  N.  Mebanew 

Davie 

Rockingham 

Duplin 

R.  A.  Knox. 

Edgecombe 

Rutherford 

W.  W.  Wallace^ 

Franklin 

Sampson 

B.  F.Grady,  Jr. 
ft.  J.  Pemberton. 

Gaston  .................. 

Stanley 

Gates 

Stokes" 

W.  A.  Flint 

G'Tvnville      ..... 

Surrey  .r--r^ 

J.  C.  Gilmer. 

Greene 

Tvrrel 

John  A.  Spruill. 
W.  Whitaker. 

Guilford...  

Wake 

Halifax  

John  E.  DugKor. 
Lewis  C.  Latliam. 

Haywood , 

Washington 

Henderson 

Watauga , 

Wayne 

William  F.  ShnlL 

Hertford 

John  Robinson. 

Hvde 

Wilkes 

Thos.  J.  GilreaUi. 

Iredell 

Wilson 

E.  M.  Nadall. 

Jackson .. 

Yadkin 

M.  Baldwin. 

Johnston 

Tancey 

David  M.  Ray. 

Jones 
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[Tnm  report  of  Hod.  Thoooas  W,  Harney,  Btato  oommiMtonor  of  oomnum  aohooU,  for  the  school  year 

ended  Augnst  31, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUin>. 

KeoeiptB  from  State  school  tax $1,514,060  34 

Beceipts  from  interest  on  irredacible  funds,  &o 241,401  94 

Beoeipts  from  local  taxes 4,947,799  79 

Beoeipts  from  sale  of  bonds 414,072  51 

Beodpts  from  fines,  licenses,  &,o 248, 657  62 

Total  receipte  for  1871 7,365, 992  20 

Giand  total  of  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand  September  1, 1870..    9, 610, 046  50 

vjnjlscial  statement. 

Inecease  in  State  school  tax  over  last  year |61,C14  49 

Inerease  in  interest  on  irreducible  funds,  d^o 6,652  08 

Increase  in  local  taxes 57,919  67 

Increase  in  grand  total  of  receipts 245,280  80 

Total  amornit  paid  teachers 4,107,795  30 

Increase  over  lastyear 200,528  31 

Amount  paid  for  managing  and  superintending  schools 102, 980  05 

Increase  over  last  year «...  4,447  04 

Amount  paid  for  sites  and  buildings 1,517,021  09 

Decrease  from  last  year 462,556  45 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and  contingent  expenses 1, 103,238  12 

Decrease  from  last  year j 61,950  42 

Amount  paid  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds 423,694  80 

Grand  totalof  expenditures  in  1871 7,254,729  36 

Increase  over  last  year 104,163  28 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1871 2,355,317  14 

The  decrease  of  $61,950.42  in  the  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses 
results  from  the  £BMBt  that  heretofore  this  item  included  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on 
and  redemption  of  bonds,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  reported  as  a  separate  item. 
If  these  two  amounts  were  united,  there  would  be,  instead  of  a  decrease,  an  increase 
of  $361,744.38. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

White  males 526,109 

White  females 505,656 

Total  white  scholastic  population 1,031,765 

Increase  over  last  year 16,190 

Colored  males 13,402 

Colored  females *. 12,881 

Total  colored  scholastic  population 26, 283 

Increase  over  last  year 176 

Whole  number  of  males 539,511 

Whole  number  of  females 518,537 

Total  scholastic  population 1,058,048 

Increase  oyer  last  year 16,368 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  males  enrolled 383,722 

Humber  of  females  enrolled 348, 400 

Total  enrollment 732,122 

Increase  over  last  year 7,226 

Average  attendance  of  males 223,470 

Average  attendance  of  females 208,982 

Total  average  attendance 432,452 

Increase  over  last  year 18, 559 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 60. 54 

Increase  in  percentage  over  last  year ■.  -  —iC^-Ac^r^T     ^*  ^ 
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CLASS  SCHOOLS  Aia>  FBIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  class  sohools  in  the  State :  German  sohools,  where  instniction 
is  given  in  the  Qerman  language  exdasiyely,  and  schools  composed  exclusively  of  col- 
or^ children. 

Nnmber  of  pnpils  enroUed  in  German  schools 6,480 

Increase  over  last  year 384 

Nomberof  pnpils  enrolled  in  colored  schools 5,822 

Increase  over  tut  year , 495 

Nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools • 5,945 

Decrease  from  last  year 4,555 

TEACHERS  A2n>  TBACHKRS'  PAT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  German  schools 1 91 

Increase  over  last  year 11 

Nnmber  of  teachers  in  colored  schools 145 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  common  schools 9,563 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  common  schools 12,544 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers  employed 22, 107 

Increase  over  last  year 269 

Total  number  of  permanent  teachers 7,580 

Increase  over  last  year 409 

Changes  of  teachers  during  the  year 7,360 

Whole  number  of  teachers  necessary 14,747 

Increase  over  last  year i 372 

Average  nnmber  of  weeks  taught 33 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  township  primary  schools $37  00 

Average  &dies'  monthly  pay  in  township  primary  schools 921  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  township  high  schools $57  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  primary  schools*. $72  00 

Average  ladies'  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  primary  schools $41  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  separate  di^riot  high  schools $93  00 

Average  ladies'  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  high  schools $58  00 

SCHOOL  PROPERTT. 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 11,571 

Whole  number  of  school-rooms  in  the  State •  14,186 

School-houses  erected  in  1871 578 

Cost  of  school-houses  erected  in  1871 $1,025,077 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  the  State $14,988,612 

Increase  over  value  of  last  year $1, 170,058 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  LOCAL  TAX  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Average  nnmber  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships  for  schools  in 

1871 3.02 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships  for  schools  in 
1870 3.63 

Decrease .61 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts,  for 
schools  in  1871 6.19 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts,  for 
schools  in  1870 7.57 

Decrease • 1.38 

DECREASE  OF  TAXES. 

The  act  of  May  1, 1871,  restricting  township  boards  of  education  to  3|  mills  on  the 
doUar,  and  all  other  boards  of  education  to  5^  mills  on  the  dollar,  has  operated  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decrease  above  reported.  The  reduction  of  local  indebtedness  for 
school-houses  has  contributed  something  to  the  large  decrease  in  the  rate  of  tax  in  sep- 
arate districts.  In  many  districts  whose  aggregate  valuation  of  taxable  property  under 
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the  new  appraisement  is  not  proportionably  increased,  the  said  statutory  reduction  in 
the  rate  or  the  levy,  it  is  feared,  will  seriously  embarrass  boards  of  education  in  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law.  The  interests  of  our  public  schools 
obviously  require  a  restoration  of  the  former  rate  of  local  tax  for  school  purposes. 

THE  MET  COST  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

In  townships,  total  oost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1871 ...  $2, 860, 882 
In  separate  districts,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property 
in  1871 2,453,1-28 

In  the  State,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1871 . .    5, 314, 010 

/  — ^-^^— — ^ 

In  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in  1871 ..  $9  75 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 
1871 $17  66 

In  townships,  average  cost  i)er  pupil  od  year's  expenditures,  net,  in  1871, 
including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  improvements $1 1  09 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditure,  net,  in 
1871,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  improve- 
ments    121  30 

In  the  State,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditure,  net,  in  1871,  in- 
dnding  6  per  cent,  on  estimatea  value  of  permanent  improvements |14  37 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

We  have  been  for  a  year  or  more  engaged  in  reviewing  and  correcting  errors  in  the 
sixteenth-section  accounts  of  this  office,  and  have  corrected,  perhaps,  one-half  of  them. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  State  auditor  be  authorized  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Land  Office  at  Washington,  that  the  facts  concerning  these  grants  may 
be  ascertained.  Otherwise  the  State  will  probably  never  obtain  possession  of  all  tho 
lands  to  which  it  is  legally  entitled,  and  the  income  fiom  the  sale  or  rent  of  schools 
lands  will  never  be  Justly  apportioned. 

CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  necessity  of  a  codification  of  the  school  laws  was  presented  in  the  last,  and  also 
in  several  preceding  reports.  There  are  about  forty  thousand  school  officers  and  twenty 
thousand  teachers  in  the  State.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  duties 
understandingly,  the  school  laws  should  be  plain  and  definite  in  statement.  A  codified 
bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  secure  this  desirable  result  as  well  as  furnish  the  occasion  for 
making  such  changes  in  our  school  system  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  system  s6  cumbrous  and  complicated  should  prove  a  fruitful 
source  of  neglect,  perplexity,  misunderstanding,  and  litigation.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  number  of  local  directors  in  each  snb-district  be  reduced  from  three  to  one, 
and  certain  powers,  neither  vital  nor  important  to  local  interests,  be  transferred  frpm 
them  to  the  township  board  organized  precisely  as  it  now  is.  A  riddance  will  thus  be 
made  of  firiction  and  dead  weight,  and  our  school  system  made  compact  and  efficient. 

SUPERVISION. 

Practically,  our  country  schools  are  without  supervision.  There  being  no  one  in 
each  county  to  organize,  counsel,  and  direct,  these  schools  are  frequently  a  chaos  of 
misapplied  good  purposes*  waste  ways  of  unused  or  misdirected  energies.  While  our 
cities  and  towns  have  maae  rapid  progress  in  every  thing  that  concerns  education,  our 
rural  districts  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and,  in  some  localities,  have  actually 
retrograded.  Sapervision  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy 
of  the  States  that  haye  once  adopted  it,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  Ohio  will  soon 
follow  their  example. 

TCT  AM  i  im  BR9t 

The  system  of  examination  by  local  boards  works  badly  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
and  examination  by  county  boards  equally  so,  applied  to  large  towns  or  cities.  It  is 
i^epeetfhlly  recommended  that  the  State  board  of  examiners  be  auUiorized  to  divide  the 
State  into  distriotB  of  convenient  size,  and  ta  appoiot  three  competentpersons  in  each 
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districti  who  shall  oonstitute  a  district  board  of  examiners,  and  that  each  district  board 
be  empowered  to  grant  certificates  which  shall  be  valid  five  years,  unless  revoked  for 
good  canse. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  Febmaiy  15, 1871,  it  was  agreed 
that  English  literatnre,  general  history,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  test  branches.  It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  former  boards,  in  regard  to  partial  examinations,  and  that  after  next  annual 
examination  each  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon 
the  entire  list  of  t«st  studies.  At  the  first  examination  held  by  this  board,  twenty-six 
persons  appeared,  to  eighteen  of  whom  certificates  were  grantCMcL 

TSACIIBRS'  cehtificater. 

State  certificates  granted  in  1871 • 18 

County  certificates  granted  for  two  years,  1871 663 

County  certificates  granted  for  eighteen  months,  1871 2, 316 

County  certificates  granted  for  one  year,  1871 7,869 

County  certificates  granted  for  six  mouths,  1871 9,082 

Total  certificates  granted  in  1«71 19,889 

Number  of  colored  applicants  for  certificates 231 

ADDITIOKAL  CBBTIFICATES  REQUIBED. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  grade  of  certificates  intermediate  between  those 
granted  by  the  State  and  the  county  board  of  examiners.  Certificates  valid  through- 
out the  State  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years,  but  issued  to  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  only,  would  be  highly  prized  by  a  large  number  who  find  the 
present  method  of  examination  expensive  and  embarrassins.  They  would  also  be 
incentives  to  diligence  on  the  part  of  many  who  despair  of  ever  obtaining  a  State 
certificate. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixty-eight  teachers'  institutes.  These  re^rts 
Bh6w  that  308  instructors  and  lecturers  were  employed  iu  conducting  the  exercises; 
that  7,158  teachers,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  were  in 
attendance ;  that  the  sum  of  $16,361.99  was  expended  in  sustaining  them.  In8titut<e8 
are  among  the  most  important  educational  helps.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
is  here  repeated,  that  some  legielatiou  is  needed  to  make  them  more  efifective,  and 
relieve  teachers  from  the  burden  of  their  supi>ort. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  statute  providing  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  in  the  State  is,  in  its 
practical  operation,  a  Uiilure.  In  sections  where  they  are  few  in  numl>er,  the  public 
money  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  separate  school 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  some  instances  the  express  provisions  of  the  law  have 
been  disregarded,  and  all  the  school-funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  for 
white  children  only.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  statute  be  so  amended 
as  to  secure  for  colored  youth  educational  advantages  equal  to  those  ei\joyed  by  others. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  commendable  feature  in  some  of  our  private  schools  is  the  attention  given  to 
normal  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  other  efficient  means  and  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional training,  their  efforts  to  supply  a  manifest  want  merit  encouragement  and 
reward.  There  exists  an  urgent  necessity  for  well-conducted  normal  schools.  We  are 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  education.  Old  methods  of  teaching  are  beinci:  replaced 
by  new  ones.  We  acknowledge  that,  as  a  class,  our  teachers  are  not  so  well  qualified 
as  they  should  be,  but  we  fail  to  provide  the  means  that  will  give  us  better  ones.  We 
have  taken  scarcelv  a  single  step  forward  since  1853,  but  have  suffered  other  States  to 
sweep  past  us  in  their  onward  march,  while  we  have  been  drifting  about  in  an  eddy 
of  stolid  conservatism.  Our  school  system  needs  to  be  vitalized  and  made  efficient  by 
the  employment  of  agencies  which  will  furnish  us  competent  teachers.  The  sum,  not 
exceeding  $100  fix>m  each  county,  paid  into  the  "  teachers'  institute  fund,"  is  all  the 
provision  made  by  Ohio  for  normal  instruction.  Policy  and  necessity  demand  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  normal  schools,  to  be  sustained  as  State  institutions. 
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GERMAN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^. 

From  the  lar^e  infiiAion  of  tbe  German  element  in  the  population  of  Cincinnati,  this 
important  department  of  the  school  system  mast  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  That  more  than  one-hSf  of  all  the  pupiln 
in  the  public  schools  study  German  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  it. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
)  iiblic  schooiSt  whose  duty  is  principally  to  take  special  charge  of  the  German-English 
iu-i»»rtment.    He  reports  this  department  as,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fair  condition. 

The  establishment  of  a  German  normal  department,  in  connection  with  the  existing 
normal  school,  is  strongly  recommended.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended to  rely  in  the  future  upon  Germany  for  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  German 
department.  Tbe  employment  of  foreigners  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools  is  to  be 
deprecated,  because  from  such,  pupils  can  not  receive  such  a  political  education  as 
belita  the  re^iublican  principles  and  institutions  of  our  country.  A  lack  of  such  politi- 
cal training  is  regarded  as  the  weakest  point  in  our  educational  system. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  use  of  separate  readers  be  dispensed  with.  Those 
at  present  in  use  answer  every  puroose;  the  requisite  grammatical  explanation  should 
be  famished  by  tbe  teacher,  and  toe  reading-lesson  will  be  more  interesting  for  being 
understood  in  both  languages.  Wherever,  In  teaching,  two  living  languages  are  used 
co-operatively,  the  understanding  of  the  one  can  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  a  knowl- 
(fdge  of  the  other.  And  this  in  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  two  most  beauti- 
fnl  of  existing  languages  are  brought  together— the  mother,  the  German ;  and  the 
daughter,  the  English.  The  German  may  be  used  by  way  of  delining  the  English  with 
infinitely  more  advantage  tlian  could  be  accomplished  by  a  purely  English  definition, 
and  so  vice  vena.  At  present  that  very  important  part  of  tne  study  of  German,  the 
traualation,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  German  teachers.  This  fact  renders 
more  obvioos  the  necessity  of  a  German  normal  department. 

DRAWING  AS  A  COMPULBORY  BRANCH  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Until  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  drawing  as  a  compulsory 
branch  of  instruction  into  all  grades  of  schools ;  and  for  Cincinnati  is  claimed  the 
honor  of  inaugurating  this  new  movement  on  a  systematic  and  progressive  plan. 
Since  the  start  she  has  maintained  her  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  strife  for.  ex- 
cellency in  this  most  important  branch  of  education.  But  a  city  setting  out  on  such* 
an  enterprise  as  a  general  diffusion  of  art  culture  ought  not  to  shrink  mm  counting' 
the  cost.  The  board  must,  if  it  expects  to  reap  anv  adequate  harvest  from  the  seed, 
■own,  nourish  it  wilh  a  generous  hand.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
libemd  supply  of  models ;  for,  without  such  aids,  the  superintendent  of  drawing  and. 
his  asBistante  will  find  themselves  hampered  at  every  step. 

Sach  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools  in  this  branch  that  it  will  be  possible  soon  to  reduce  the  number  of  special' 
teachera  to  four,  or  even  a  less  number }  but  that  it  will  be  possible  ever  to  dispense 
^  ith  all  of  them,  without  great  injury  to  the  instruction  in  their  department,  is  not  ' 
Wlieved.  That  the  regular  teachers  may  be  trained  to  instruct  profitably  in  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing,  may  be  assumed  as  an  established  fact ;  and  that  is  all  that  can 
Justly  be  expected  of  them.  Professional  teachers  will  always  be  needed  for  the 
higher  departments  of  this  art. 

Tiie  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  is  three  half-hours  .per  week, 
so  arranged  that  one  full  hour  haa  been  given  in  all  grades  above  £  for  explanation. 
and  development  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  exercises.  The  remaining  thirty 
minutes  are  taken  for  a  practice  lesson  and  review  of  the  previous  lesson.  In  the  in- 
termediate schools  the  time  allotted  is  eighty  minutes— forty  for  instruction  and  ex- 
planation '  by  the  special  teacher  of  drawing,  the  remaining  forty  being  taken  as  a. 
practice  lesson  under  the  supervision  of  the  class  teacher. 

Viewing  the  subject  of  art  instruction  ftom  the  pecuniary  stand-point,  it  is  fully  ' 
believed  that  the  community  will  receive  no  richer  return  from  any  branch  taught  iii 
the  Mc-hoolB,  for  tbe  money  invested.    The  same  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the 
iu.Hi  ruction  given  in  music. 

MUSIC. 

The  examination  in  this  branch  showed  a  very  great  improvement  in  neie^reading 
and  tbe  singing  of  exercises  at  sight;  but  the  ^^reatest  improvemenl  was  in  song- 
Ktnging.  The  children  sang  not  only  in  better  time,  but  with  a  muob  better  quality, 
of  voice. 

18 
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The  regular  teachers  have  labored  in  harmonv  with  the  mnwc-teachers  to  advnnre 
the  interests  uf  this  importuut  branch,  and  in  triving  instruction  to  their  classes  sliow 
that  they  have  gained  greatly  in  skill  during  t-he  year.  From  year  to  year  the  plans 
of  instruction  in  this  department  are  crystallizing  more  and  more  into  a  harmouiniis 
nystem.  The  examination  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  normal  school  occupied  st 
wliole  day,  and  was  very  thorongh,  not  only  m  the  theory  of  music  but  in  the  ability 
€f  its  dilTereut  members  to  give  practical  instruction  to  a  class. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

A  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  is  the  prominence  that  language 
culture  occupies  in  their  course  of  study.  In  arranging  this  course,  the  truth  has  been 
prominently  borne  in  mind  that  correct  expression  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but 
has  a  powerful  reflex  influence  in  promoting  correct  thinking. 

Having  long  fplt  that  technical  grammar,  as  usually  taught,  is  of  little  practical 
Talue,  the  committee  on  course  of  study  set  to  work  resolutely,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  to  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching  grammar. 
Instead  of  reserving  grammar  as  a  study  for  the  highest  grades,  a  course  was  con- 
Dtructed  to  begin  with  the  child's  first  day  in  school,  and  keep  him  company  through 
•very  grade  until  he  reaches  the  high  school,  where  it  is  expected  that  rhetoric  and  a 
•riticai  study  of  some  of  the  best  English  classics  will  finish  the  solid  and  symmetrical 
structure. 

The  teacher  is  not  to  aim  at  a  recitation  of  grammatical  rules  and  definitions,  but  at 
a  ready  and  correct  use  of  the  language  itsel^the  latter  alone  having  a  real  and  prae^ 
tical  value  in  the  future  career  of  the  scholar.  To  this  end  mere  technicalities  are  to 
be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable,  but  when  used  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  terms  to 
be  readily  comprehended  by  children.  All  text-books  are  excluded  from  the  district 
schools,  and  an  elaborate  syllabus  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  plan  has 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  itB  success  has  been  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  pupils  through  its  workings  has  been  no  heap  ot  ''dry  gram- 
matical compost,''  but  a  knowledge  which  has  rendered  them  more  familiar  witn  the 
use  of  language  in  a  practical  way,  and  which  is  also  leading  them  gradually  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  highest  expression  of  thought. 

In  the  primary  schools,  object-lessons  form  the  basis  of  language-lessons,  the  child 
acquiring  the  habit  of  ready  and  correct  expression  as  he  acquires  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation. The  success  of  this  course  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  teacher.  If  he 
possess  method,  versatility,  and  enthusiasm,  he  can  make  the  work  intensely  interest- 
ing ;  but  if  he  be  a  mere  routinist,  the  course  in  his  hands  will  prove  little  less  tecbni- 
•al,  formal,  and  unpractical  than  the  old  method  of  etymological  grammar,  with  its 
absurd  and  humdrum  parsing  exercises. 

The  course  pursued  m  one  of  the  German-English  schools  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  English  teacher  to  write  a  composition  on  the  board,  the  pupils 
following,  and  turning  it, sentence  by  sentence,  into  German;  the  German  comiK>sitions 
to  be  corrected  by  the  German  teacher.  Then  a  German  composition  is  turned  into 
English  in  the  same  way.  The  compositions  of  this  distich  run  in  couplets;  the  one 
in  English,  the  other  in  German,  and  on  the  same  topic.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
in  giving  accuracy  and  readiness  \j\  the  use  of  both  languages  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

These  were  opened  October  16,  and  closed  Febniary  17,  having  been  in  session  one 
week  longer  than  the  year  before.  There  was  a  faliiug-oft'  in  tlie  enrollment,  while 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  enrollment  remained  about  the  same.  The  attend- 
ance of  both  years,  however,  was  much  below  that  of  the  first,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  enrolled.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  results,  as  no  pains  have  been 
■pared  to  induce  youth  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools  to  attend  the  night  schools. 
The  best  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  every  appliance  necessary  to  the  progi-ess 
of  the  pupils  has  been  freely  furnished. 

CINCINNATI  UNIVERSITY. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  union  of  the  different  educational  funds,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  brought  together  under  the  hiw  passed  with  such  remarkable  unan- 
imity by  the  legislature,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  an  early  opening  of  this  insti- 
tution. Some  months  since  an  able  and  well-considered  curriculum  of  study,  adapted 
to  the  opening  work  of  the  university,  was  reported  to  the  board  of  directors.  Since 
then  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done.  Unquestionably  the  best  interests  of  Cincio- 
nati  demand  an  early  opening  of  the  univei'sity,  and  this  demand  is  seconded  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  her  citizens.  ^  , 
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PUBUC  LIBRARY. 

DariDg  the  past  year  the  library  has  heen  removed  from  narrow  and  inconvenieut 
quarters  to  a  beantifal  and  well-arranged  building;  and  by  the  liberal  appropriation 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  concurrent  action  of  the  city  council,  tne  comple- 
tion of  a  fire-proof  building,  with  a  capacity'  of  250,000  volumes,  is  assured.  The 
accessions  to  and  the  use  of  the  library  have  largely  increased. 

COLUMBUS. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOI^. 

The  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  has  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  education  several  suburban  schools.  The  parents  and  children,  having 
become  accustomed  to  the  loose  discipline  and  unmethodical  instruction  of  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,  were  restive  under  the  more  rigid  rules  and  regnlations  of  the  city 
schools.  Owing  to  this  the  year's  work  in  these  schools  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  others  the  progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  new  classification  has 
been  made,  and  the  course  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  reduced  from  9  to  3 
years.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  children's  diseases  has  been  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  regular  and  uniform  attendance.  Some  of  the  schools  were 
reduced  one>half. 

WOMEN  PRINCIPALS. 

During  the  year  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  employing  women  as  principals  of 
schools.  "So  far  as  the  results  of  a  single  year  are  concerned,  the  experiment  is  a  suc- 
cess. There  were  fewer  difficulties  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  less  number  of 
complaints  entered  by  parents  against  teachers,  than  in  lormer  years.''  Nevertheless 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  '*  the  only  true  system  of  education  is  the  one  wherein 
both  m^i  aod  women  are  employed  in  the  training  of  youth." 

BRANCHES  OP  STUDY. 

Mnsic  has  been  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  several  years,  but  so  unsatisfac- 
tory have  been  the  results  that  the  subject  was  in  danger  of  being  stricken  out.  The 
adoption  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  Boston  plan  gives  hopes  of 
more  satisfactory  results. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  but  until  the 
teachers  acquire  greater  skjll  little  can  be  accomplished. 

The  German  language  was  taught  in  23  schools,  besides  the  high  school,  during  the 
vear.  The  number  of  pupils  studying  this  branch  was  1,553.  German-English  schools 
have  been  a  constituent  part  of  the  public-school  system  ever  since  its  existence,  and 
have  been  universally  the  best  filled  and  most  regularly  attended. 

NORMAL  CLASS. 

As  a  means  of  supplying  more  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
normal  class  be  established  in  the  high  school.  If  this  could  be  done  it  is  believed 
there  would  be  fewer  failures  resulting  from  the  want  of  professional  knowledge  and 
experience. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  pnblic-achool  system  of  Columbus  was  organized  in  1845.  The  citizens  refused 
to  allow  a  tax  to  be  levied,  and  the  entire  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  was  $896.86, 
received  from  the  State  fund.  Thirteen  schools  were  opened.  In  1847  there  were 
17.  In  1852  the  number  had  increased  to  32,  (four  of  which  were  German-Englishi)  and 
in  20  years  it  has  risen  to  100,  with  a  school  property  valued  at  $420,000. 

TOLEDO. 

The  following  account  of  the  Toledo  schools  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Toledo 
Blade,  famished  by  Colonel  De  Wolf,  the  city  superintendent : 

OROANIZATIOH. 

"Th«  Toledo  public  schools  were  organized  in  May,  1849,  under  the  Akron  law,  some- 
what modified.    In  1649-'50,  tiVG  schools  accommodated  the  youth  of  the  city;  of  whom 
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682,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  ennmerated  youth,  were  enrolled.  Papils  were  admitted,  as 
they  were  ennmerated,  from  the  age  of  5  to  Si),  inclusive.  At  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools  those  under  6  were  excluded  from  the  schools. 

EARLY  TEACHERS. 

"  On  the  list  of  early  teachers  appears  the  name  of  Hon.  Anson  Smythe,  from  1850  to 
1854.  Among  the  superiutendent«  is  the  same  name,  from  November,  1850,  to  Febm- 
ur}',  1856,  at  which  time  this  gentleman  became  State  school  commissioner,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  now  Chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Eaton  was  followed  by  Moses  T.  Brown,  esq.,  in  March,  1859 ;  he  resigned 
in  April,  1864,  and  the  present  incumbent  was  elected  to  the  place. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

"  In  March,  1864,  there  were  24  schools  and  33  teachers,  enrolling  during  the  year 
2,217  pupils,  out  of  5,392  enumerated.  The  term-enrollment  of  the  high  school,  four 
classes,  was  61.  In  January,  1866,  the  German  schools  then  existing  were  adopted  into 
the  public-school  system,  and  since  that  time  others  have  been  added  to  meet  the 
wantis  of  this  class.  With  these  additions,  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  constant  effort 
to  induce  all  children  to  attend  the  schools,  (clothing,  in  many  cases,  beine  provided 
tlirongh  private  benevolence  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend,)  tne  number 
of  schools  has  now  reached  80,  the  number  of  teachers  100,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
6,572,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  mean  between  the  10,236  and  the  10,860  youth  enumerated 
iu  1871  and  1872.    The  term-enrollment  in  the  high  school— now  three  classes — is  181. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

'^  The  Toledo  board  of  education  also  maintain  evening  schools  three  nights  each 
week,  during  the  winter,  for  those  only  who  can  not  attend  a  day  school.  At  these  315 
pupils,  over  13  years  of  aee,  were  enrolled,  the  avertkee  weekly  enrollment  being  247 ; 
the  average  nightly  attendance,  180.  In  the  Catholic  Church  schools  there  axe  enrolled 
about  1,2(M)  pupils. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTORIES. 

"The  growth  of  such  manufactories  as  employ  juvenile  help  is  already  affecting 
the  attendance  of  youth  in  our  schools.    In  one  of  these  I  found  nearly  100  youths. 


from  11  to  17,  and  in  each  of  several  others  a  large  number.    Ni^ht  schools  will  do 
Komething  for  this  class,  especially  for  such  as  had  a  good  start  lu  the  day  schools. 
Indeed,  our  statistics  show  that  what  is  done  for  a  large  j     •    •        ^ 
be  effected  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  14,  or  even  12. 


WRITING. 

'*  Let  me  also  say,  what  I  find  can  not  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  writing  mnch  in 
fM-hool  exercises,  if  carefully  done,  affords  a  most  excellent  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  the  only  means  of  learning  to  construct 
English  sentences,  to  capit^ilize  and  punctuate,  and  also  to  spell.  In  all  German  schools 
much  more  use  is  made  of  the  pen  than  in  America.  The  good  results  are  manifest  in 
many  directions. 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

"A  notion  prevails  among  large  classes  of  our  American  citizens  that  drawing  la  a 
mere  accomplishment,  beneath  the  notice  of  young  men  looking  forward  to  active  vo- 
cations. In  onr  new  and  rushing  communities,  where  so  many  amass  fortunes  by  the 
i*oughe8t  process)  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
refined  methods  by  which  older  nations  so  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  less 
ubundant  raw  material.  Art  has  thus  wanted  an  opportunity  amou^  us  to  demon- 
Htrate  its  power  to  enrich  or  to  cultivate  a  people.  Happily,  there  is  a  promise  of 
change  in  this  regard. 

IIME  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH  DRAWING. 

*'  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satis&ction  of  experienced  educators,  and  I  think 
our  experience  corroborates  it,  that  drawing  and  writing  can  be  taught  to  children 
with  the  same  outlay  of  time  and  labor  as  is  required  to  teach  writing  alone.  Teach- 
ei*8  accustomed  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  other  branches  require,  it  is  tbund, 
but  a  short  period,  by  persistent  effort,  to  be  able  to  instruct  in  free-hand  and  object 
drawing,  and  not  many  months  longer  to  add  geometric  and  the  ekments  of  perspect- 
ive drawing.  ^  , 
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UnUTT  OF  THS  8TUDT  OF  DRAWING. 

"  To  the  teacher  of  physical  science  and  of  history,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest 
departments  of  instmetion,  the  ability  to  assist  description  by  representation  is  of  un- 
told value.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  scientist  as  an  original  explorer.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  symmetry,  with  varietv  and  elegance,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
dealer  in  all  mannfactuied  articles.  It  adds  culture  as  well  as  power  to  the  scholar 
and  the  professional  man,  to  the  man  of  means  and  large  designs. 

"  Toledo  has  not  wished  to  he  behind  other  cities  in  her  attempt  to  encouraffe  this 
enltnre  through  her  nnblic  schools.  She  has  for  several  years  furnished  a  teacher  for 
special  classes,  and  oi  late  has  required  free-hand,  object,  geometric,  and  perspective 
drawing  in  their  appropriate  places  in  all  the  schools,  two  lessons  being  given  each 
week. 

"  Map-drawing,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  has  rendered  in  the  study  of  geography,  has 
assisted  much  in  developing  neat,  precise,  and  rapid  execution  with  chalk  and  pencil. 
The  oral  instruction  required  in  the  schools,  embracing  at  first  the  forms  of  objects 
and  of  geometric  figures,  and  then  of  vegetation  and  of  animals,  has  oontributeil  in- 
terest to  our  drawing-lessons,  and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  abilitfy  of  teacher  and 
pupil  to  make  even  Bat  representations  of  these  objects.' 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

"  The  fact  that  a  very  large  m%|orit^  of  our  pupils  never  reach  our  high  schools,  to 
study  text-books  in  those  phvsioal  sciences  a  knowledge  of  which  has  so  wide  an  ap- 
plication in  common  life,  calls  for  careful  consideration.  It  furnishes  abundant  reasons, 
if  there  were  no  other,  for  regular  oral  instruction,  through  all  the  lower  grades,  in  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects ;  the  laws  of  motion ;  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  subject  of  ventilation ;  the  fortns  and  something  of  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Did  all  pupils  enter  the  high  schools,  even,  we  have  found  it  to  be  of  great 
valne  to  have  introduced  the  elements  of  these  subjects  at  an  early  age.  Much  famil- 
iarity is  thus  acquired  with  that  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  science  which  depends  on 
mere  forms,  as  in  botany,  and  on  the  manifest  Qualities  of  matter,  besides  the  gain  in 
liabits  and  power  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  expression. 

**  The  old  ungraded  district  schools,  in  session  for  grammar  scholars  but  three  months 
in  a  year,  proposed  to,  and  often  did,  teach  the  **  three  B's,"  with  geography  and  gi-am- 
mar,  well.  Is  it  absurd  to  say  that  our  city  graded  schools,  occupying  the  time  and 
life  of  the  pupils  regularly  ten  months  in  the  year,  can  not  do  more  than  this  f  Indeed, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  teachers  who  at  once  strike  out  into 
the  sprightly  oral  methods  recommended  by  the  l)est  educators  of  Europe  and  America 
find  their  work  pleasing,  their  pupils  highly  delighted,  and  intellectual  development 
sure  and  rapid ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  goad  on  their  pupils  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  alone  lead  but  a  sorry  life,  and  tind  their  pupils  behind,  even  in  these  branches, 
tboee  who  have  had  mingled  with  their  tasks  the  warm,  fresh  thought  and  genial  smile 
of  an  enthnsiastic  teacher.  A  superintendent  has  often  but  to  pass  out  of  an  atmos- 
]ihere  freighted  with  discouragements  and  irksome  toil,  to  learn,  at  the  dist-ance  of  a 
wall's  breadth,  how  pupils  may  love  to  observe  outside  of  books,  and  to  report  tlie 
reeolts  of  previous  observations ;  how  they  '^  champ  upon  the  bit,  and  press  into  the 
harness,"  to  get  forward. 

**  Through  this  pleasing  variety,  which  is  rest  in  intellectual  operations,  the  wisi^ 
teacher  develops  mental  strength  for  the  quicker  and  easier  performance  of  other  school 
labors.  He  discovers,  by  closer  contact  with  his  pupils,  the  advantage  of  mind  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  results.  He  sees  that,  witn  twenty  units  of  mental  power, 
he  must  reach  his  hundred  units  of  excellence  throofj^h  eighty  units  of  toil ;  but  that, 
by  profitably  occupying  the  mind  of  his  pupil  until  ei^ty  units  of  mental  power 
accrue,  he  may  achieve  the  same  success  with  twenty  units  of  exertion.  He  is  unwill- 
ing, therefore,  to  imitate  the  rustic  who  grudges  the  time  to  grease  his  axles,  and 
diags  the  tightened  wheels  toilsomely  along. 

**  A  pupil  dull  in  books  is  often  quick  and  correct  in  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
may  w  the  means  of  exciting  mere  book-worms  to  observe,  besides  being  himself  con- 
ducted into  sx>ecial  channels  of  success  for  life,  by  an  early  and  free  development  of  his 
proper  powers. 

*'  Teachers  narsed  on  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  obtaining  their  living  by  in- 
structing others  in  them,  are  hardly  prepared  to  notice  how  small  a  part  the  nice 
analysis  of  sentences,  or  even  the  intricacies  of  the  science  of  numbers,  plays  in  the 
workdiop,  the  management  of  affairs,  or  in  social  intercourse.  Qood  in  their  way,  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  stand  in  the  way  of  every  thing  else,  especially  of  what  might 
lie  of  use  to  the  man  who  must  gain  his  living  bv  knowing  the  nature  of  the  elements 
about  him.  Besides  this,  the  free  interchange  of  original  speech  recommended  in  this 
oral  instruction  gives  the  accomplished  teacner  the  best  of  opportunities  to  apply  the 
principles  of  his  text-books  in  correcting  and  refining  the  language  of  his  pupils.  These 
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jihysical  scicDces  also  afford  most  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  the  science  of 
unuibers. 

"  Thus  we  claim,  that  by  sncb  management  and  forethonght  on  the  part  cuf  tfa« 
teacher  as  becomes  so  important  a  calling  as  his,  many  advantages  of  the  stndy  tif  the 
natural  sciences  may  be  secured,  in  and  below  our  grammar  schools,  without  greatly 
diiuiuiHliiug  the  valuable  results  now  sought  through  an  almost  exclnsive  devotion  to 
text-book  routine.  In  this  we  do  not  aovocato  smattering ;  bnt  insist  all  the  more 
severely,  as  our  interest  rises  io  the  work  here  recommended,  that  a  correct  aTid 
thorough  method  of  teaching  the  text-books  is  the  shortest  way  out  of  them,  and  the 
true  and  only  way  to  gain  time  for  this  important  work. 

^^  In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  am  more  intere8t«d  in  the  few 
topics  I  have  discussed  than  in  many  others.  Music,  well  taught  as  a  science  in  all 
our  schools,  may  be  of  untold  value  in  preparing  the  pupils  for  refined  enjoy mentii,  and 
for  the  exertion  of  powerful  influences  for  good.  I  should  like,  also,  to  report  some  of  the 
results  of  the  sprightly  conversatioual  methods  of  teaching  the  modem  langnagn* 
adopted  in  our  schools  some  years  since,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  mere  t^s.t- 
l30ok  routine  of  former  years.  The  practice  of  early  studying  up  Short  topics  in  biojf- 
rapliy,  history,  natnral  history,  &c.,  as  subjects  of  free  conveiBations  in  the  class,  has 
added  great  interest  and  efficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages,  besides  fnnii^- 
iug  an  occasion,  under  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  for  the  accumulation  of  mncli 
useful  information." 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  general  workings  of  this  institution  during  the  past  year  have  been  highly  ssr- 
isfactory.  The  improvement  of  the  inmates  has  been,  almost  withoat  exception,  v«>ry 
marked.  The  entire  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  KM,  of  wbooi 
5  have  been  discharged  by  the  trust^ics,  2  by  legal  process,  2  by  expiration  of  time,  and 
1  died.  The  age  prescribed  by  law  for  ailmission  to  the  institution  is  from  7  to  16 
years.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  first  year  was  15  years ;  of  the 
second  year,  V\  years  *,  and  of  the  third  year,  12-^  years.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  has  made  it  necessary  to  ask  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000  for  one  new  building,  and  |5,000  for  remodeling  md  ones  to  meet  temporar}' de- 
mands.   Receipts  for  the  year,  $25,759 ;  aggregate  expenditure,  $18,180. 

TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  has  donated  160  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $80,000, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  to  be  kuoxru 
as  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades.  "All  the  advantages  offered  by  this  insti- 
tution are  to  be  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils  who  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  tbe 
same,  and  all  others  are  to  pay  such  tuition  and  other  fees  as  the  trustees  may  require." 
The  institution  is  to  be  opeu  to  both  sexes.  Mr.  W.  H.  Raymond  has  made  a  gilt  to 
the  university  ample  for  tlie  endowment  of  a  professorship. 

OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  land-scrip  voted  by  Congress  to  Ohio  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  establishing  a  oollegeof 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  with  the  inter«4 
thereon,  amount  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  $400,000.  This  fund  has  been  ijicit-a^ed 
by  8300,000,  voted  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  County,  in  consideration  of  the  location 
irf  the  culk-ge  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Of  this  sum  $111,000  have  U^n  paid  for 
:U5  acres  ni  land  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  $112,000  are  to  l)e  paid  for  the  coUci^o 
building  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  remainder  of  the  $?.C0,000  will  be  ex))ended 
for  additional  bnildings,  for  apparatus,  and  other  necessaries.  The  college  building 
was  to  have  been  oouipleted  by  the  1st  of  November,  1872.    The  faculty  is  not  yet  cboeeo. 

As  yet,  our  State  has  no  institution  which  attemptjs  to  give  a  thorcmgh  scientiDc  | 
training,  as  a  preparation  either  for  agriculiure  or  the  arts.  This  deficiency  the  agri-  | 
cultural  and  mechanical  college  will  supply,  and,  if  well  conducted  and  liberally  jsois-  | 
tained,  can  not  fail  to  give  a  completeness  to  our  educational  system  that  haa  uut  ihui  I 
far  been  attained. 

KEN  YON  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIN.\RY.  j 

This  institution  embraces  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnrcb 
in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  Kenyon  College,  and  Keuyon  granmiar  school.    Thi*  school  ie 

{)reparatory  to  the  college.  Students  are  only  admitted  to  matriculation  in  the  cul- 
ege  after  sustaining  a  satisfactory  probation.  The  course  of  study  in  the  theological 
seminary  embraces  eight  departments,  and  extends  through  three  years.  Studeuis  in 
the  seminary  are  allowed  to  attend,  gratnitonsly,  any  recitations  in  Kenyon  College. 
Aid  is  given'^to  properly  qnalified  students,  by  scholarships,  or  by  the  education  cum* 


mittec  of  the  diocese.  ^  C^OOqI 
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ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

The  eduoational  course  of  this  iDstitution  is  thoroagbly  practical,  and  equal  oppor- 
tnuities  are  afforded  to  both  sexes.  Students  not  desiriug  to  take  the  regular  college 
course  may  pursue  selected  studies,  and  after  a  satisfactory  examination  receive  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency.  A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  the  college,  wher« 
stndeuts  are  fitted  for  the  freshman  class.  To  those  not  desiriug  to  pursue  a  collegiate 
course  this  school  offers  the  advantages  of  the  best  academies. 

BALDWIN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  design  of  the  university  is  to  provide  for  students,  without  distinction  of  sex,  a 
thorough  collegiat-e  education  in  the  college  of  arts ;  and  by  means  of  other  colleges 
and  departments,  to  provide  a  thorou^^h  scientific  basis  for  the  professions  and  indus- 
trial pni-suits  of  the  country.  The  university  embraces  the  college  of  arts,  with  a  clas- 
sical, a  scientific,  and  a  preparatory  department ;  the  German  Wallace  college,  formerly 
the  German  department  of  the  university,  but  now  an  independent  college,  including 
a  tbecdogical  school ;  the  college  of  pharmacy ;  and  the  commercial  department.  Dur- 
ing the  term  of  187:2-73  a  normal  class  will  be  conducted  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  common  schools.  Other  departments  will  be  added,  as  demands  and  means  may 
justify.    There  are  50  perpetual  scholarships  for  the  use  of  orphans. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY. 

The  departments  of  this  institution  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical. Special  attention  is  given  to  modern  languages  and  to  practical  surveying 
and  engineering.  An  elective  course  is  permitted.  The  museum  is  extensive  and  valua- 
ble, including  an  interesting  collection  of  Indian  relics.  The  arboretum  on  the  college 
grounds  is  designed  to  include  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  uatlve  and  foreign,  that 
will  grow  in  this  latitude.  The  collection  now  embraces  over  (300  varieties.  Valaable 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  university  libraries. 

CINCINNATI  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  for  the  cdncation  of  young  women,  includes  six  departments :  pre- 
paratory, academic,  collegiate,  (with  two  courses,  classical  and  scientific,)  the  depart- 
ment of  modern  languages,  the  department  of  music,  and  the  department  of  drawing 
and  painting.  In  the  music  department  there  are  three  grades,  preparatory,  academic, 
and  normal.  In  the  latter  of  these,  pupils  are  fitted  to  become  teachers  of  music.  The 
college  building  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in  the  West.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  230. 

OHIO   FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Tliis  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  21  years.  The  course  of  study  is  the  sani« 
as  in  the  best  colleges  for  young  men.  Special  advantages  arc  offered  for  the  study  of 
niudeni  languages,  drawing,  and  painting.  The  college  property  is  wholly  unincum- 
Wreil  by  debt,  and  the  institution,  both  in  its  financial  and  educational  affairs,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  which  is  in  its  twenty- 
ninth  session,  announce  that  They  have  added  greatly  to  the  educational  advantsig'tHi 
of  the  college,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  instructors,  but  also  in  greatly  enlarged 
clinical  advantages  and  in  the  means  of  practical  illustrations  and  appliances.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  course  of  study  is  exceptionally  thorough. 

The  past  session  of  the  Miami  Medical  College  was  remarkably  prosperous,  the  class 
being  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  preceding.  The  Cincinnati  Hospital,  located  near 
the  college,  offers  special  advantages  for  clinical  study.  The  college  is  in  its  thirteenth 
session. 

The  Starling  Medical  College  is  most  advantageously  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the- 
SraU)  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  blin<l.  and  the  deaf-mute.  The  hos- 
pital of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  the  city  and  county  infirmary  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents.   The  college  has  been  in  operation  tweuty-five  years. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  announces  irs  twenty-se  ven  th  annual  session.  The 
candidate  for  gnKluation  must  have  had  two  full  years  of  pupilage  with  a  reputable 
deotal  practitioner,  inclusive  of  two  complete  courses  of  lectures  in  the  dental  college. 

OHIO  INSTITUTON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

During  tlio  term  commenciug  September  13,  ld71,  there  were  103  pupils  in  theinstita- 
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tion ;  males  54,  females  51.  Of  these,  38  are  new  pppils.  In  the  di£ferent  departments 
of  the  school  a  fair  degree  of  soccess  has  been  attained.  The  trades  taught  are  broom- 
making  and  chair- seating.  Three  men  who  entered  to  learn  the  broom  trade  have 
learned  it,  and  left  to  go  into  business.  In  addition  to  broom-making,  the  femaleb  are 
tunght  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead- work.  The  new  bnilding  of  the  institution  is  neaily 
completed.    An  appeafis  made  to  the  legislature  for  a  larger  appropriation. 

OHIO  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  located  upon  a  farm  of  1,170  acres  in  Fairfield  Connty.  Since  its  opening, 
in  1858,  there  have  been  admitted  1,479  boys.  The  number  received  during  the  year 
m71  was  an  increase  of  34  over  the  previous  year.    The  average  time  of  detention  is 

2  years  and  6  months.  The  boys  are  classed  in  families,  (50  in  each,)  and  are  cared  for 
by  officers,  called  *'elder  brothers.''  No  means  are  employed  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
escaping.  Most  of  them  can,  by  Judicious  management,  be  trusted  to  go  about  without 
supervision,  and  without  any  danger  of  their  running  away.  Five  hours'  instruction 
are  given  in  the  school  each  day,  and  every  boy  works  one-half  his  time,  either  on 
the  fiurm  or  in  the  shops. 

HOUSE   OF  REFUOE. 

Tlie  twenty-first  annnal;*eport,  for  the  year  1871,  states  that  the  number  of  inmatesdni^ 
ing  the  year  was  474 ;  boys  3^,  girls  85.  Average  time  of  detention,  1  year,  4  months  and 
7  days.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  infititution  is  the  division  of  the  inmates  into  five 
distinct  families,  with  entirely  separate  apartments,  so  that  each  family  is  prevented 
from  communicating  with  the  others.  This  prevents  the  contamination  of  the  yoongcr 
and  better  class  by  the  older  and  more  vicious.  In  the  schools  the  children  have  made 
rapid  advancement.  A  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  complete  reformation. 

THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  AND  NORTHERN  OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  1867.  It  is  engaged  In 
the  work  of  collecting  the  materials  for  Western  liistory,  especially  to  discover,  pr»>- 
cure,  and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  great  West.  Its  library  is  one  «»f 
reft'rence  only,  and  is  special  in  its  objects.  It  contains  2,134  volumes,  3,100  pamph- 
lets, 1,350  maps,  and  28  volumes  of  bound  manuscripts. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  society  :  Charles  Whittlesey,  president ;  M.  B. 
Scott  and  J.  H.  Salisbury,  vice-presidents ;  A.  T.  Goodman,  secretary ;  Samuel  Wil- 
linnisou,  treasurer. 

HON.  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY.— OBITUARY. 

Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Columbus,  died  of  consumption  April  5, 1W72.  He  was 
Iwrn  at  Getty'sburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1811 ;  removed  to  Ohio  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  just  before  his  majority  ;  graduated  at  Miami  University,  18:i:i ;  taught  a 
classicul  8cbool  in  Hamilton  one  year;  studied  theology  a  year  at  Princeton  ;  elected 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  but  resigned  after  one  t^^rm  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  ;  professor,  ancient  langnages  Hanover  College,  18:19,  but  soon  retired 
in  feeble  health ;  resumed  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  commenced  on  leaving 
college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  secretary  of  State,  and  ex-offido  State 
supt'rintendeut  of  schools  in  1844  to  1849,  in  which  office  he  labored  zealously  and 
efiectively  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  He  prepared  six  annual  re- 
ports, ably  advocating  nniveraal  education,  teachers'  institutions,  normal  schools, 
supervision,  and  other  measures  of  improvement.  The  great  educational  revival, 
which  began  in  1845,  and  resulted  in  the  liberal  school  legislation  of  1848-M9,  was  due 
largely  to  his  efforts.  He  was  three  years  president  of  the  Ohio  t'Cachers'  association, 
from  its  organization  in  1847.  His  interests  in  the  association  and  in  the  nrogress  of 
education  continued  through  life. 

HON.  WARREN  M'CLINTOCK.— OBITUARY. 

Warren  McCIiutock,  superintendent  of  the  London  schools,  died  February  29, 187^ 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1864*;  sapeiiu- 
t<endent  schools,  Waynesville,  1866;  London,  from  IBS?  till  his  death. 

OHIO  8TATK  TEACHERS'  AS80CL\TI0N, 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  July 

3  and  4, 1872 ;  President^  George  S.  Onnsley,  of  Xeuia.    Besides  theinangural  addi^ 
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bj  the  president,  an  able  atldress  was  made  by  £.  O.  Vaile^  of  CiDcinnati,  on  "  The 
studies  reqaireil  of  a  pupil  in  a  public  school."  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland, 
made  a  report  on  '*  Object  lessons." 

These  addresses  and  papers  were  discussed  at  lenj^h  by  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  W. 
S.  Furby,  John  Hancock,  Professor  J.  B.  Weston,  Professor  John  B.  Perry,  Presidtnit 
O.  N.  Harttihom,of  Mount  Union  College,  President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberliu,  luid 
others. 

Officers  elected :  President,  Ulysses  T.  Cnrran,  of  Cincinnati ;  rexwrding  secretary,  L. 
S.  Thompson,  of  Saudusky ;  correspondiog  secretary,  Lewis  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland. 

OHIO  SUPEIUmiENDKNTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  2,  1872 ; 
I^resident,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  who  gave  his  inangnral  address  on  "Supervision :  its  ex* 
tent  and  its  limitations,"  which  was  discussed  by  President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Superintendent  G.  S.  Ormsley,  of  Xenia,  School  Commissioner  T.  W.  Harvey,  and 
Superintendent  W.  Watkins. 

Snx>erintendent  S.  Friudley  pesented  an  able  report  on  "  Uniform  classification  and 
course  of  study; "  G.  O.  Fay  reported  upon  "Methods  of  deaf-mnte  education  ; "  A.  T. 
Wiles  reported  upon  "A  uniform  method  of  computing  i>ercentage8  of  attendance." 
Each  of  these  papers  was  discussed  at  length. 

Officers  electea :  President,  Samuel  Frindley,  of  Akron ;  secretary,  H  B.  Fumess, 
of  Tiffin. 

FACTA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CICNSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Ohio  wa*»  the  third  State  in  population,  having  2,665,- 
960  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  an  averap;e  of  66.69  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  Tliis  population  consisted  of  2,601,946  whites,  63,21.3  colored,  100  In- 
dians, and  1  Chinese.  Of  these  2,292,767  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  372,49:^ 
were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  1,813,069  whites,  29,192  colored-,  and  52 
Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  whilM  of  the  foreign  residents  182,897  were  born 
in  Germany,  36,561  in  England,  and  82.674  in  Ireland. 

School  aWeifdaaoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  645,639  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  13,437  were  ftireign-lwrn.  Of  the  6:^,780  white  scholars, 
329,367  were  males  and  306,413  females.  Of  the  9,844  colored  pupils,  5,097  \\-ere  males 
and  4,747  females.    Seven  male  and  8  female  Indiuns  were  also  reported. 

J UiUracjf, —One  hundred  and  seventy-three  thonsand  one  hundre<l  and  seventy-two 
inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  thotte 
39,070  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  iUiteraies.—Of  the  152,383  white  illiterates,  26,436  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  15,064  were  mules  aiid  ll,:{72  females;  16,059  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  8,568  were  mules  and  7,491  females;  109,888  were  21  yeurs  old 
and  over,  of  whom  4l,4<^  were  males  and  6rt,449  females.  Of  the  20,766  colored  illiter- 
atea,  2,389  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  1.274  were  nuiles  and  1,115 
females;  2,770  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  1,:I72  were  males  and  1,398 
females;  15.607  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  7,531  were  males  and  8,076 
females.    Nine  male  and  14  female  Indians  were  i-eporteil. 

Educational  inslitutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
nnmber  of  eriucational  iostituti<»ns  was  11,952,  having  23,589  teuchers,  of  whom  10,2i)6 
were  males  and  13,32!}  females,  to  educate  790,795  pupils,  of  whom  419,591  were  muVs 
ancl  371,204  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institntions  was  |10,244,644,  of  which  $222,074  were  derived  ironi  eudowujent, 
$^),634,815  from  taxation  and  x>a^lic  funds,  and  $1,387,755  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Fnblic  scftoob.— Eleven  thousand  four  hnndred  and  fifty-eight  public  schools,  with 
21,743  teachers,  9,:^  males  and  12,437  females,  were  attende<1  b^  737,693  pupils,  of 
whom  389,022  were  males  and  :U8.671  females.  To  educate  these  they  ha4l  a  total 
income  of  $8,528,145,  of  which  $10,000  were  derived  from  endtiwment,  $8,495,145  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $23,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  33  colleges,  with  268  teachers~238  males  and  30  females— were 
attended  by  6,183  pupils,  of  whom  4,596  were  males  and  1.587  females.  They  had  a 
total  income  of  $300,054,  of  which  $144,574  were  derived  from  endowment  and 
$155,480  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Aoadimies,— The  94  academi**s,  wir^  587  teachers,  of  whom  204  were  males  and  38^) 
females,  had  au  attendance  of  12,191  pupils— 5,608  males  and  6,583  females — and  a 
total  income  of  $491,125,  of  which  $26,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $466,125 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — ^Tlie  18  day  and  boarding  schools  had  26  teachers,  10  males  and  16 
females,  and  were  attended  by  648  pupils,  of  whom  268  were  males  and  380  females. 


They  had  au  iucome  of  $28,000. 
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Libraries.— Six  thoueand  and  twenty-five  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  1,334,363 
volumes;  also,  11,765  private  libraries,  witn  2,353,000  volumes;  in  all,  17,790  iibrares, 
contaiuing  3,687,363  volumes. 

The  press.— The  395  periodicals  issued  bad  an  ag^egate  circulation  of  1,388,367 
copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  98,548,814  copies. 

(^lurches,— Of  Vie  6,4*i&  church  organizations,  6,284  bad  edifices,  with  2,085,586 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $25,554,725. 

PaupiTism.— Of  the  3,674  paupers,  2,659  were  native  whites,  201  native  colored,  and 
814  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,405  pjersons  in  nrison  June  1, 1870,  892  were  native  whites,  126  native 
Ci)lored,  and  387  foreign-born.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons  wei-e 
convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  popnlat ion. —Of  the  total  population,  845,971  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  425.4(»r)  were  males  and  420X05  females;  1,953,374  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  976,5^8  were  males  and  976,786  females. 

OccujxUiona. — Eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
)>erfeoa8  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  757,:i69  were 
males  and  83,520  females;  397,024  persons  were  engaged  in  agricnUnral  pursuits,  of 
whom  396,267  were  males  and  757  females;  168,308  in  personal  and  professional 
services,  of  whom  104,018  were  males  and  64,290  females;  78,-547  in  trade  and  trans- 
jK)rtation,  of  whom  77,690  were  males  and  857  females;  197,010  in  manufactures  and^ 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  179,394  were  males  and  17,616  females.' 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  the  840,889  employed  ])ersons,  ii8,4iW  were 
fix)ni  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  :M,392  were  males  and  4,045  females;  751,459 
were  from  16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  tiiese  673,513  were  males  and  77,946  females; 
50,993  were  sixty  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  49,464  were  males  and  1,529  femaleii. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIAI^ 

The  names  of  superintendents  of  city  schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  city 
school  systems  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

Piipils  nnder  20and  over  4  years 36,512 

Male  pupils  nnder  20and  over  4  yeara 18,724 

Female  pupils  nnder  20  and  over  4  years 17, 788 

School  districts * (359 

School  districts  reporting  April  1,  1872 580 

The  reports  of  the  connty  superintendents  are  not  full  except  in  those  items  furnished 
by  the  governor  officially. 

A  verago  attendance  in  schools,  as  partially  reported 12, 120 

Nnnil)er  of  teachers  reported *198 

Amount  paid  teachers  during  year  ended  April  1,  1872 $68, 597  32 

Amount  received  from  State  and  county  funds $61, 812  09 

Amount  of   interest  of  irreducible    school-fnnd   distributed,   (of   which 

S19,(526.4:i  were  contributed) $39, 452  71 

Number  of  legal  school- votes,  as  partially  reported 16, 208 

Our  public  free  schools,  private  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  and  colleges  probably 
instxuct  half  the  pupils  of  the  State  \^t  year. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  FUND,  SKFTKMBER,  1872. 

Amount  of  coin $206,400  78 

Amount  of  currency 236,633  88 

Amount  not  specified 6, 189  37 

Total 449,224  03 

This  amount  does  not  include  some  $5,000  in  Union  County  not  yet  reported  to  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INTEBEST  ON  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  1871. 

Kuml)er  of  counties 22 

Number  of  children  of  school-age,  about 34,500 

Amount  of  coin  distributed $19,626  43 

Amount  of  currency  distributed 19,826  28 

Total  distribution ^. .^ 39,452  71 

CONDITION  OF  UNIVKRSn'Y  FUND. 

Amount  of  coin, September,  1872 $35, 178  60 

Amount  of  currency,  Sepember,  1872 6,801  14 

Total  amount  of  fund 41,979  74 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  commissioners  have  deeded  and  bonded  98.740  acres 
oomuion-flchool  lands  and  10,935  acres  university  lauds.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
the  aniveiaity  lands  remain  unsold. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund  now  amounts  to  $450,000  in  round  numbers.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
grant  of  such  lands  will  amount  to  over  3^000,00(»  acres,  2,000,000  of  which  may  be 
made  available  gradually.  The  governor  of  Oregon,  in  his  annual  message,  estimates 
that  this,  with  the  revenue  from  the  Oregon  City  Canal  and  locks,  will  make  a 
common-school  fund  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 

*  This  is  eviileutly  au  error,  and  pruUably  ahoald  be  UUd.     (^  r^r^r^]r> 
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STATE  8UFERIKTENDBKT. 

The  governor  of  Oref^on  in  his  annnol  meBsage  recommeiids  that  proTision  be  made 
for  the  election  of  a  State  saperintendent  of  poblic  instniction. 

ALBANY-  GOIXEGIATB  COLLEOB. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  is  nnder  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  UNIVBR8ITT. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  edncation  says  of  this  institution  that  "  it  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition." 

T  nalatin  Academy  is  connected  with  the  university  as  a  preparatory  department.  Pa- 
pih  in  the  academy  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the 
elementary  branches  before  finally  leaving  those  studies.  During  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  preparatory  students  has  increased,  and  the  grade  of  the  academy  has  been 
raised,  thereby  excludmg  primary  scholars,  for  whom  provision  has  beeu  made  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  university  courses  are  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  eastern  colleges,  and,  for  the 
young  men,  cover  four  years ;  while  for  such  as  desire  a  shorter  course  the  scientific 
and  normal  courses  are  open.  The  ladies'  course,  covering  three  years,  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  wishing  a  thorough  education.  The  normal 
course  Ih  designed  especially  to  furnish  preparation  for  teaching.  Any  person  otherwise 
admissible  may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  attend  the  recitations  in  particular  branches^ 
and,  on  completion  of  any  study,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  therein. 

The  literary  societies  are  an  approved  method  of  supplementing  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  and  are  an  important  instrument  in  education.  They  receive  their  charters 
from  the  faculty,  and  are  expected  to  subserve  the  general  purpose  of  the  institution. 

Collections  in  natural  history  and  lectures  on  various  subjects  by  the  faculty  and 
others,  will  be  employed  during  the  preparatory  as  well  as  college  course,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science. 

The  apparatus  and  the  collections  in  the  department  of  natural  history  are  now  con- 
siderable and  are  steadily  increasing.  To  meet  a  long-felt  necessity,  the  president,  by 
an  enlargement  of  his  house,  has  mme  provision  for  boarding  young  ladies. 

The  completion  of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  to  Forest  Grove,  wnere  the  university 
is  located,  makes  the  institution  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  was  located  at  Eugene  City,  on  condition  of  a  good  site,  which  has 
beeu  given  by  Hon.  J.  U.  D.  Henderson,  and  a  $30,000  building  from  the  city  and  county. 

.    CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institntion  is  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  Willamette  Valley,  and, 
by  the  system  of  railroads  now  in  process  of  oonstruotion,  will  be  very  easy  of  access. 

The  north  wing  of  the  new  college  building  was  to  be  completed  b^  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  September,  1872.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  collegiate  gothic,  and 
the  building  is  put  up  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  This  building,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  one,  will  furnish  ample  accommodation  for  300  students.  The  want 
of  a  suitable  place  to  keep  a  library  hitherto  has  prevented  any  considerable  effort  to 
procure  one.  For  the  same  reason  suitable  apparatus  has  not  been  purchased.  The 
new  college  building  will  furnish  a  room  in  which  a  library  and  apparatus  may  be 
safely  kept,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  these  important  auxiliaries  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  college  has  two  separate,  complete  courses — classical  and  scientific.  There  is  also 
a  preparatory  course  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  a  higher  erade 
of  instruction  than  is  fnrnished  in  common  schools,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  the  regular  college  courses. 

Music  is  made  a  specialty  in  the  college.  In  the  new  building,  two  rooms,  18  by  30 
feet,  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  music  department.  The  modem  languages 
will  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  so  soon  as  competent  professors  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.    Last  year  the  number  of  graduates  was  8. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  granted  to  Christian  College  a  very  liberal  charter,  con- 
ferring all  necessary  powers  on  a  board  of  trustees,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  institntion.  The  prospects  of  the  college  are  most  flattering.  The 
session  just  closed  was  by  far  the  most  prosperous  since  the  first  organization.  The 
attendance  was  larger  by  one -third  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  institntion  is 
increasing  in  reputation,  and  its  influence  and  popularity  are  rapidljc  extending. 
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PORTLAND  ACAOEUY  AND  FKMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  oonrse  of  study  of  thu  iDstitntion  ioolodes  a  commeroial  and  a  music  department. 
The  rime  for  completing  tlie  commercialeourse  is  not  fixed.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
ability  and  diligence  of  the  pupil. 

m'minnvelle  academy. 

The  reports  of  scholarships  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  general  very  satisfac- 
ti>ry.  There  are  three  departments,  preparatory,  academic,  and  normal.  Pupils  in  the 
btter  class  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

It  is  the  hope  and  pur[>06e  of  the  propnetors  of  this  academy  to  make  it  a  permanent 
iustitatioD.    A  subscription  of  |20,000  has  been  raised  toward  an  endowment  fund. 

SAINT  HELBN'S  hall. 

This  is  a  boardingand  day  school  for  young  ladies.  The  regular  course  of  study 
occupies  5  years.  Those  who  complete  all  the  studies  of  the  prescribecl  course  will 
receive  a  diploma.  Pupils  not  wishing  to  take  the  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to 
BKudy  special  branches.  The  rector  of  the  school  is  the  Bight  Rev.  Wistar  Morris, 
bishop  of  Oregon.  Bishop  Morris  delivered  the  address  upon  the  occasion  of  sending 
out  the  first  class  of  graduates  from  Saint  Helen's  Hall. 

BISHOP  SCOTT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys.  As  compared  with  the  attendance  of  last 
year,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  this  year.  Provision  is  made  for  in- 
struction in  French,  German,  music,  and  drawing. 

DEAF-MUTE  SCHOOL. 

A  provision  of  the  resolution  relating  to  this  school  required  that  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  $2,000  per  annum.  During  the  first  vear,  beginningNovember,  1870, 16  pupils  were 
Mitered.  The  school  was  conducted  with  success,  but  was  closed  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  it  on.  The  student«, 
teachers,  and  matron  were  all  supported  out  of  the  sum  appropriated.  The  school  this 
year  was  closed  before  the  appr«>priation  was  entirely  exhausted,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
liquidate  the  bills  accraing  at  the  beginning  of  the  September  term,  1872.  The  number 
of  pupila  enrolled  at  the  be^nning  of  the  term,  September,  1872,  was  18.  Several  others 
have  signified  their  intention  to  attend  the  school,  should  more  ample  provision  be 
made  for  its  support 

The  secretary  of  state,  in  his  annual  report,  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  wants  of  this  institution,  as  follows :  ''We  may  now  regard  this  school  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  of  the  State,  and  it  should  receive  your  special  consideration.  There 
are  18  pupils  now  in  the  school,  and  IS  more  who  desire  to  enter,  and  they  ought  to 
have  a  building  erected,  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  this  unfortunate 
claas  of  people.  -As  land,  I  understand,  will  be  gratuitously  offered  to  the  State  during 
the  present  session,  by  different  parties,  as  an  inducement  to  locate  a  site  and  erect 
upon  it  a  school  building  suitable  for  mutes,  I  recommend  that  a  suitable  tract  of  land 
thus  proflered  be  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  further 
thia  object.  At  the  same  time  have  the  building  so  constructed  as  to  afford  room  for  a 
school  for  the  blind,  of  whom  there  are  now  quite  a  number  ki  this  State,  who  require 
the  advantages  of  an  education.'' 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

In  August,  1872,  the  new  penitentiary  building  was  occupied.  The  present  building 
aftbrda  opportunity  for  a  better  classification  of  prisoners  than  has  heretofore  been 
jMienible.  The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  cleanliness,  system,  order, 
and  average  of  health,  this  prison  will  now  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  country. 

An  evening  school  is  maintained  for  those  who  desire  instruction,  and  the  attendance 
and  progress  are  extremely  gratifying.  A  Sabbath-school  is  also  maintained  and  gen- 
emlly  attended  by  the  convicts.  The  chaplain  believes  that  these  and  other  moral 
agencies  have  worked  a  complete  reformation  in  many  cases.  The  library  is  of  recent 
date  an<i  was  started  by  subscription.  Over  600  volumes  and  |30  in  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  have  been  contributed. 

The  labor  department  has  been  both  successful  and  profitable.  Carpenter,  black- 
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smith,  harness,  and  shoe  shops  have  been  built,  and  a  large  tannery  has  been  com- 
menced, which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  the  governor  forbade  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  prison.  The  superintendent  reports  the  successful  working  of  this  order,  and  says, 
"Notwithstanding  we  have  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  men  the 
institution  has  ever  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  have  never  been  better  obeyed, 
or  the  discipline  more  perfect,  than  at  present."    The  number  of  convicts  is  96. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNFIKD  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population,— In  1870  Oregon  was  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  population,  having 
90,923  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  95^274  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.95  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  85,929  whites,  346  colored,  318  Indians, 
and  3,330  Chinese.  Of  these,  79,323  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  11,600  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  36,824  whites,  85  colored,  243  Indians,  and  3 
Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders;  whileof  the  foreign  residents,  1,875  were  bom  in 
Germany,  1,344  in  England,  and  1,967  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  18^096  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  134  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  18,049  white  scholars, 
9,574  were  males  and  8,475  females.  Of  the  28  colored  pupils,  20  were  males  and  8 
were  females.    Seven  male  Chinese,  also  5  male  and  7  female  Indians,  were  reported. 

Illiteracy,— There  were  4,427  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these,  1,424  were  foieign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates, — Of  the  3,411  white  illiterates,  960  were  from  10  to  15  vears 
old,  and  of  these,  572  were  males  and  388  females ;  270  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  161  were  males  and  109  females;  2,181  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,085 
were  males  and  1,096  females.  Of  the  90  colored  illiterates,  7  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old ;  and  of  these,  3  were  males  and  4  females ;  7  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  and  of 
these,  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  76  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  48  were 
males  and  28  females ;  775  Chinese  males  and  33  females,  also  39  male  and  79  female 
Indians,  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  637,  having  826  teachers,  of  whom  484  were 
males  and  342  females,  to  educate  their  32,593  pupils,  of  whom  16,753  were  males  and 
15,840  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income,— The  total  income  of  all  the  edacational 
institutions  was  $248,022 ;  of  which  $24,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  $136,778 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $87,744  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — ^'Iho  594  public  schools,  with  703  teachers,  429  males  and  274  females, 
were  attended  by  1^9,8-22  pupils,  of  whom  15,531  were  males  and  14,291  females.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $139,387,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $134,648  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,739  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Colleges, — The  6  colleges,  with  26  teachers,  16  males  and  10  females,  were  attended 
by  739  pupils,  of  whom  420  were  males  and  319  females.  Thev  had  a  total  income  of 
$25,650,  of  which  $14,900  were  derived  from  endowment,  $170  trom  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $10,580  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  10  academies,  with  31  teachers,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  15 
ft>niales,  had  an  attendance  of  930  pupils,  5U7  males  and  423  females,  and  a  total  income 
of  J:21,313,  of  which  $600  were  denved  from  endowment  and  $20,713  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  scHiools, — The  22  day  and  boarding  schools  had  53  teachers,  10  males  and  43 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,-006  pupils,  of  whom  200  were  males  and  806*females. 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $57,212,  of  which  $6,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and 
$51,212  from  tnitiou  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  wore  166  public  libraries,  with  61,532  volumes,  and  2,195  private 
libraries,  with  273,427  volumes;  making,  in  all,  2,361  libraries,  containing  334,959 
volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  35  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  45,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,657,300  copies. 

Churches, — Of  the  220  church  organizations,  135  had  edifices,  with  39,425  sittings,  and 
the  church  propertv  was  valued  at  $471,100. 

Pai*pm«wi.— Of  the  81  paupers,  62  were  native  whites  and  19  foreigners. 

CriiHc— Of  104  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  55  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  37  foreign-bom.    Eighty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  29,400  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  15,035  were  males  and  14,365  females;  64,685  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  39,861  were  males  and  24,824  females. 

Occupations. — Tbo  number  of  persous  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpationa 
was  30,(>51,  of  whom  29,968  were  males  and  683  females ;  13,248  were  engaged  in  agri- 
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caUnral  pursuits,  of  whom  13,232  were  males  and  16  females ;  6,090  in*  personal  and 
professional  services,  of  v^hom  5,522  were  males  and  568  females  ;  2,619  in  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  2,611  were  males  and  8  females ;  8,694  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,603  were  males  and  91  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  30,651  employed  persons,  458  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  417  were  males  and  41  females ;  29,066  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these,  28,439  were  males  and  627  females ;  1,127  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  1,112  were  males  and  15  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  Mr.  Samp80N,  State  superintendent^  Salem. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS. 


Connty. 

Name. 

Post-Offlce. 

Baker 

J.  T.  Wisdom 

Baker  City. 
Corvallis. 

Benton^ 

Clackamas 

tT.  A.  McCnim 

Oregon  City. 
Astoria. 

Clatsop 

Rev.  William  A.  Tenney 

CfdnmbiA 

J.  Hamilton 

Saint  Helena. 

Coos 

Isaiah  Hacker 

Empire  City. 
ElleDsbcrcr. 

Garry 

J.  CanfieW 

TV»ngla» - 

O.W.Todd 

Roaobnrgh- 
Canyon  City. 
JncKBonvill'e. 

drtmt.    .-.r         ..rr,^...,          

J.A.Holmes 

Jackson .■.. 

W.  .T.  Stanley 

Joaepbine 

Ar  Adanm  ...  - ...,.,, 

Kerbyville. 
Engene  City. 
Albany. 
Salem. 

T.G.Hendricks 

Linn 

T.J.Stiles '. 

Marion 

Rev.  P.  S.  Knight 

Af  i^itn^nnah      , 

Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot , 

Portland. 

Polk 

J.  C.  Gmbbs 

Dallas. 

Tillttfnook. . .  - , .  - 

John  S.  Tripp.... 

Tillamook. 

TTni«ti11» 

John  Ingle 

UmntillA. 

Union 

H.  White [... 

La  G-nrndo 

Waaco 

Thomas  Smith 

The  Dalles. 

WaafainirtoD 

Forest  Grove. 

Yam^i?:. ;:;..:..: 

H.H.  Hewitt 
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PEIirNS¥I.VANIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wlckenham,  raperintendentof  eommoo  ichoolii,  for  the  year  ended  June  3, 187S.J 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

PetiDsylvania  has  no  Bchool  fund ;  the  money  she  pays  for  education  being  entirely 
rained  by  voluntary  taxation. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  j'oar,  excluding 
Philadelphia : 

Beoeipts, 

From  collectors,  unseated  lands,  and  all  other  sources,  exclusive  of  State 

appropriations $5,120,267  77 

From  Stote appropriation  for  1871 31rf,3H9  12 

Total  receipts 5,438,656  89 

ExpendUnreB* 

Cost  of  instruction $3,221,121  78 

Fuel  and  contingencies 863, 738  96 

Cost  of  school-houses,  including  renting,  repairing,  &c. .  2, 535, 6:^  39 

Total  expenditures 6,6;0,498  13 

Deficit 1.181.ft41  24 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  presents  a  comparison  between  the  receipts  and  exi^endi- 
tures  of  1871  and  1872: 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied  and  State  appropriation,  1872 $5, 879, 024  69 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied  and  State  appropriation,  1871 5, 516,  oOl  7'^ 


Increase  in  1872. 


362,222  98 


Total  expenditures  of  the  system  for  tuition,  building  purposes,  and  con- 
tingencies, in  1872 $6,620,498  13 

Total  in  1871 6,988,888  75 


Decrease  in  1872 . 


368,390  62 


EDUCATIONAL  PROORKSS. 

llie  following  table  shows  the  educational  growth  in  the  past  eight  years : 
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OBNERAL  STATisnCS. 

The  condition  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  1872,  in  comparison  with  its  condition 
for  the  year  1871,  inclnding  Philadelphia,  is  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1872 15.9^ 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1871 15,700 

Increase  in  1872 ^.; 299 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1872 18,368 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1871 18, 021 

Increase  in  1872 / 347 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1872 834,313 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1871 834,614 

Decrease  in  1872 301 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1872...., 536,221 

ATerage  attendance  of  pupils  in  1&71 567, 188 

Decrease  in  1872 30,967 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year  1872,  excluding  Philadelphia: 

Whole  number  of  schools .* 14,415 

Whole  number  of  pupils •- 699,802 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 464,127 

Percentage  of  attendance 66 

Average  length  of  school  term 6  months. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil 99  cents. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 7,674 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 9,110 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $40  55 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month .• $31  96 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax 7.27 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building  tax 5. 06 

Amount  of  tax  levied $5,229,024  69 

Amount  of  tax  levied  and  State  appropriation $5,879,024  69 

Total    amount  of  State  appropriation  paid  to  all  the  State  normal 

schools $284,815  28 

XZPENDITURE  FOB  THE  GOBNFLANTER  INDIANS. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  1872 $300,00 

Paid  for  four  months' teaching $100  00 

Paid  for  school  articles,  books,  apparatus,  &o 16  40 

Paid  for  fencing  and  repairs 93  60 

Paid  for  two  months' teaching : 90  00 

Total 300  00 

TI&ACHEBS'  IN8TITUTE8. 

T&e  entire  number  of  institutes  held  throughout  the  year  was  seventy.  These  had 
in  all  a  continuance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one  days.  The  attendance  of  actual 
members  was  11,625;  of  honorary  members,  898 ;  of  spectators,  28,655.  The  institutes 
were  instructed  by  431  lecturers  and  236  essayists,  the  cost  to  the  several  counties  being 
$12,150. 18,  to  the  members  $4,812.03.  Money  was  received  from  other  sources  to  the 
amount  of  $4, 932. 97.    Of  the  money  received,  $1,750.71  remain  on  hand. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ur.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  calls  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  State.  He  sa^s :  "  We  have  our  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. School  of  Design,  and  Polvtechnic  College,  in  Philadelphia,  and  our  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  is  about  iJl;  and  vet  Pennsylvania  has  4,000,000  people,  and  there 
is  no  better  field  on  the  broad  earth  for  the  display  of  high  art.    To^our  shame  be  it 
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said  that  the  flpreat  hody  of  oar  skilled  artisans  are  foreigners.  We  shoold  ftimish  them 
for  oarselves.''  And  again :  ''It  is  foarfol  to  think  how  much  time  is  lost  in  our  towns 
and  villages.  The  average  Pennsylvania  village  has  no  public  plaoe  better  for  spend- 
ing the  time  of  a  leisure  evening,  or  a  holiday,  than  the  store,  the  saloon,  the  tavern,  or 
the  street-comer.  Education  should  not  end  with  school-days.  We  want  schools  for 
men  and  women.  We  need  all  our  three  score  and  ten  years  weU  improved  to  become 
the  fuU-grown  men  and  women  God  intended  us  to  be.'' 

HUILDING  8CHOOL-HOnSE& 

The  vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  monev  appropriated  to  building  school-honaes  in 
the  past  five  years  has  been  truly  wonderful. 

Much  money  has  been  loaned,  and  many  school  distrtots  are  now  heavily  in  debt: 
but  this  is  inevitable  under  the  law  that  limits  the  amount  of  tax  that  can  be  levied 
for  buildim^  purposes.  Nearly  all  the  boards  that  have  ^one  into  debt  have  provided 
a  sinking  fund,  and  propose  to  make  annual  reductions  m  the  amount  owed  by  their 
districts.  The  falling  off  in  the  amount  expended  for  school-houses  during  the  last 
year  is  owiuff  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1871,  authorizing  the  several  conrto  of  com- 
mon pleas  or  the  commonwealth  to  grant  school  directors  power  to  borrow  mone^  to 
build  school-houses.  The  feature  of  the  law  most  objec);ionable  is  that  which  requires 
directors  '*  to  produce  to  the  court  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  a  minority  in  number  of 
the  qualified  electors"  of  their  respective  districts. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  minimum  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  schools  to  be  kept  open  was,  up  to  1854, 
three  months ;  in  that  year  it  was  made  four  months,  and  the  last  legislatore  enacted  a 
law  making  it  five  months.  All  districts  must  now  keep  open  their  schools  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year,  or  lose  their  State  appropriation. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATIONJLL  KEFOBM. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wickersham  to  the  "  convention  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  ^  represent  the  improvements  needed  in  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  education.  The  principal  suggestions  are  that  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be 
promoted  in  the  several  colleges  of  the  State  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
and  schools  of  art;  that  normal  schools  shall  be  encouraged  by  appropriate  legislation, 
that  the  general  assembly  shall  ijrovide  ways  of  preventing  truant,  vaffrant,  and  neg- 
lected children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  that  a  department  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  organiased,  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  school  interests  of  the 
State ;  and  that  a  State  educational  fund  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  control  of  the  schools  for  soldiers'  orphans  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  June,  1871.  He  immediately 
directed  orders  to  be  issued  for  the  admission  into  school  of  all  children  above  the  age 
of  8  years,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  500,  whose  applications  were  on  file  in  the 
department,  and  also  established  the  rule  that,  in  future,  all  children  legally  eligible  as 
soldiers'  orphans  should  at  once  be  admitted  into  school,  upon  making  proper  applica- 
tion to  that  effect.  This  action  increased  the  number  of  orphans  in  these  schools  to 
4,235  during  the  year,  and  left,  after  all  €he  discharges  were  made,  3,527  in  them  on  the 
31st  of  May. 

The  actual  number  of  children  in  schooljand  the  avera^  number  drawing  money 
from  the  State  were  greater  during  the  past  year  than  dunng  any  other  vear  since  the 
system  of  orphan  schools  went  into  operation.  During  the  winter  the  legislature,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wickersham,  removed  the  restriction  /that  kept  from  school  chil- 
dren under  8  years  of  age,  and  all  soldiers'  orphans,  from  before  January  1, 1866,  who 
have  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  have  been  allowed  the  privilege. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  orphan  schools  is  condensed  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there  are  soldiers'  orphans 37 

Number  of  orphans  in  schools  and  homes  May  31, 1872 3, 527 

Number  of  orders  issued  firom  May  31, 1872,  to  October  1, 1872 880 

Number  of  discharges  issued  from  May  31, 1872,  to  October  1, 1872 847 

Number  of  orphans  in  charge  oi  the  State,  October  1 ,  1872 3, 482 

Number  of  orders  of  admission  issued  since  system  went  into  operation.  7,218 

Number  of  applications  now  on  file None. 

Probable  nuniber  of  orphans  that  wiU  be  cared  for  under  the  system.. .  7,  OOO 

'Cost  of  the  system  for  the  ^^ast  year $475,245  47 

Whole  cost  of  the  system  smce  going  into  operation $8, 467, 543  81 

Probable  amount  of  fhture  appropriations  that  will  be  needed.. ^r^....  $1, 500, 000  00 
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financial  statement  , 

State  appropriation .' $520,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  for  1871 10,962  34 

Amount  accruing  from  loans 8,400  00 

Total 539,362  34 

Expended  for  education,  maintenance,  and  clothing $467, 260  52 

Expenses  of  department 7,984  95 

Deficit  of  1870  paid 38,685  15 

Total 513,930  62 

Balance  in  treasory  to  the  credit  of  the  department 25, 431  72 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  normal,  schools  in  operation  in  the  State  is  six,  and  buildinffs 
are  in  course  of  erection  for  four  others.  The  law  of  1857  contemplates  the  establiso- 
ment  of  twelve  such  schools,  and  from  present  appearances  that  number  will  be  sup- 
plied within  a  few  years. 

The  report  urges  upon  the  State  the  importance  of  adopting  and  adhering  to  some 
broad  general  principles,  by  which  the  approj^riations  to  these  schools  shall  be  equal- 
ized. The  normal-scnool  policy  of  Pennsylvania  has  differed  from  that  of  other  States, 
in  that  the  people  have  had  more,  and  the  State  less,  control  in  their  management.  The 
tendency  of  this  policy  has  been  to  make  the  administration  of  the  schools  narrow 
and  more  disposed  to  seek  private  than  public  ends. 

To  make  tins  administration  broader,  to  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  public  confidence, 
and  to  unite  more  closely  the  private  and  public  interests  represented  in  the  schools, 
the  l^slature  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
with  tne  consent  of  the  normal-school  associations,  to  appoint  two  trustees  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  normal  schools. 

The  six  normal  schools  already  in  operation  have  had  since  their  organization  15,052 
students,  of  whom  2,453  attended  the  past  year ;  have  graduated  575,  of  whom  59 
graduated  the  past  year.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  students  have  received  State 
aid  as  graduates,  and  1,049  as  undergraduates.  The  normal  schools  had,  during  the 
past  year,  74  professors  and  teachers.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  their 
libraries  is  9,956. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

GEBTTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  continues  .steadily  to  increase,  the  average  for  1871 
being  the  unprecedented  number  of  575.42.  It  is  now,  however,  near  its  limit,  unless 
enlarged  provision  be  made  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing. The  growth  of  the  school  continues  to  be,  where  it  is  most  desired,  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  which  proves  conclusively  that  the  full  course  of  study  is  growing 
in  &vor.  The  demand  amon^^  business  men  for  its  graduates  continueain  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  affords  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  good  results  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing pursued.  What  has  been  done  in  little  more  than  a  generation  is  but  an  earnest 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  fiiture. 

THB  NORSCAL   SCHOOL. 

This  school  completed  in  December,  1871,  its  forty-seventh  term.  Since  its  organi- 
zation, 3,401  pupils  have  been  enrolled ;  of  that  number  1,324  have  graduated,  and 
1^16  have  been  appointed  as  teachers.  The  average  attendance  last  year  was  more 
than  97  per  cent.  Of  those  who  graduated  this  year,  each  one  received  a  certificate  of 
qualification  to  teach.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  established,  in  connection 
with  the  normal  school,  a  school  of  practice,  and  that  this  include  a  kindergarten,  in 
order  to  secure  teachers  well  trained  in  object-teaching,  thus  making  our  primary 
depflurtments  schools  of  art. 

PUBUC  ZnGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  has  this  year  been  increased,  so  that  ample  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  ail  adults  seeking  instruction.  Care  has  been  taken  to  i>lace 
theae  schools  in  the  manu&ctnring  districts  of  the  citv,  where  they  are  especially 
needed.    They  are  conducted  with  skill  and  success,  and  have  an  aggregate  attend- 
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mGHT  SCHOOL  FOR  ARTISANS. 

This  school  continaes  its  nsefnl  and  successfol  career.  Almost  every  workshop  is 
represented,  and  the  lectures  are  listened  to  with  the  same  desree  of  intorest  as  im 
former  seasons.  The  beneficial  results  which  these  night  schools  are  working  out  in 
educating  so  many  middle-aged,  and  even  old  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
absorbing  the  old  fire  department  and  gathering  in  so  many  whose  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  engine-houses,  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  morals  of  the  risine  generatioD 
will  be  purified  and  society  greatly  benefited  by  the  institution  of  these  schools. 

READING. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  Reading  public  schools  since  1862.  During  that  period 
the  enrollment  of  the  schools  has  increased  from  4,012  to  5,852,  or  very  nearly  46  per 
cent. ;  the  teaching  force  has  increased  from  80  to  112,  (not  including  the  normal-school 
teachers,)  or  40  per  cent. ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher,  which  was 
then  50,  is  now  52 ;  and  the  cost  of  teaching  has  increased  nearly?  1  per  cent. 

Until  three  years  ago  the  school  accommodations  were  entirely  insufficient.  Since 
then  four  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  an  extension  added  to  the  high-school 
building.  Over  $80,0(%  have  been  spent  for  building  purposes  within  two  years.  The 
school  property  is  valued  at  $300,000.    The  whole  number  of  sittings  is  5,239. 

FKMALE  PRINCIPALS. 

Six  years  ago  a  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  the  grammar  schools,  by  the 
substitution  of  female  for  male  principals.  This  change  was  made  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.  The  experiment,  however,  has  worked  well,  and  the  schools  give  general 
satisfaction. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school,  which  was  organized  in  1852  with  1  teacher  and  35  pupils,  has 
grown  until  its  pupils  number  over  200,  with  8  teachers.  The  greatest  opposition  was 
manifested  when  tne  male  and  female  high  schools  were  unit^  in  1859,  but  this  soon 
died  out  before  the  successful  working  of  the  system. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  want  of  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  the  normal 
school.  This  is  considered  to  be  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
required  to  prepare  lessons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  need,  namely, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  suggested  that  if  lectures 
were  substituted  tor  lessons,  the  interest  would  be  greater,  and  more  good  would  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  existing  regulations  of  the  normal  school,  each  member  is 
required  to  attain  a  fixed  standard,  to  procure  a  renewal  of  the  superintendent's  certifi- 
cate, without  examination. 

The  establishment  of  night  schools  was  agreed  upon  last  year,  but  was  postponed 
from  financial  considerations. 

ALLEGHENY. 

CONDIl'ION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  of  inspection  report  the  schools  in  a  generaUy  satisfactory  condition. 
The  study  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  about  two  years  ago,  but  its 
success  thus  far  has  been  but  partial,  owing  to  the  inabilitv  of  most  of  the  teachers  to 
give  adequate  instruction.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  special  teacher  be 
appointed  for  this  branch.  The  study  of  chemistry  has  been  introduced  into  the  higher 
grades  during  the  year  with  great  success.  The  committee  deem  it  essential  that  it 
should  be  taught,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  all  the  grades. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  some  means  be  a<lopted  to  retain  the  services  of 
experienced  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  seeking  more  remunerative  employment 
elsewhere,  while  their  places  are  filled  with  comparatively  inexperienced  teachers. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  schools  were  maintained  during  three  months,  with  an  enrollment  of  931 
and  an  average  attendance  of  412.  The  cost  of  these  schools,  per  pupil,  on  total 
enrollment,  is  ^.72.    The  average  cost  per  month  of  each  pupil  in  the  day  schools  is  $1. 

The  committee  on  colored  schools  report  thom  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  others. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  MUTES. 

The  mnte  school  has  36  pupils  enrolled.  Their  progress  is  in  the  highest  degree  sat- 
isfactory, aad  the  teachers,  one  of  them  a  mute,  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts. 

UNIVERSn'Y  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution,  desirous  fully  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times,  have 
recently  established  a  new  department  of  the  university,  to  be  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  scieDce.  Different  departments  have  been  heretofore  established  as  the  exi- 
l^ncies  of  the  times  seemed  to  demand  them.  The  department  ot  arts  was  established 
in'  1755,  that  of  medicine  in  1765,  that  of  law  in  1789,  that  of  the  auxiliary  faculty  of 
medicine  in  1864. 

The  government  and  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  department  of  science  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  distinct  faculty,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  provost  and 
board  of  trustees.  Charles  J.  Still^,  LL.D.,  is  provost  or  the  university,  and  J.  Peter 
Lesley,  A.  M..  is  dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  course  will  extend  through  four  years.  The  first  two  years  will  be  devoted  to  a 
thorough  training  in  the  preparatory  and  elementary  mathematics,  chemistry,  &c., 
English  studies,  modern  languages,  and  mechanical  drawiug.  At  the  close  of  these 
two  years  the  student  will  select  one  of  four  parallel  courses,  to  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  course,  his  attention  will  be  confined.  These  courses  are:  1.  Aualyt- 
ical  and  applied  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  2.  Geology  and  mining;  3.  Civil  en- 
gineering ;  4.  Mechanical  engineering. 

A  new  building,  260  feet  front  by  over  100  feet  in  depth,  and  of  most  extensive  and 
eonvenient  arrangements,  erected  by  the  trustees  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  arts  and  of  science,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  September,  1872. 
The  formal  inauguration  of  the  building  took  place  October  11,  1872. 

The  provost,  in  his  address,  congratulated  tue  faculties  and  trustees  upon  the  fact 
that  ''we  have  here,  at  last,  a  true  university,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  in  which  men 
may  receive,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that  training  and 
liberal  culture  which  shall  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  and  guides  of  their  fellow-men." 

UBMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

Hon.  James  H.  Ludlow  made  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  windows,  and  in  doing 
ao  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  tne  university.  The  Franklin  memorial  window  is 
the  gift  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1749,  by  the  direct  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  friends  sub- 
scribed £800  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy.  The  building  then  used  stood  until 
very  recently,  and  in  its  place  the  present  structure  was  built.  In  1755  a  charter  was 
^rranted  for  the  college.  This  institution  was  the  sixth  in  order  of  age  of  the  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  Franklin  was  a  trustee  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
early  record-books  remain  in  his  handwriting  as  secretary  of  the  college. 

Anotliei  memorial  window  is  in  honor  of  the  Penn  family,  to  whom  the  college  is 
much  indebted.  Thomas  Penn,  a  son  of  William,  contributed  £4,500  in  money,  and 
2,500  acres  of  land  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Other  officers  of  the  college  are 
tkiao  commemorated:  Ebenezer  Kimersley,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  scientific  men  of 
Europe;  David  Bittenhouse,  mechanician  and  astronomer,  of  whom  Jefferson  said,  ^^the 
world  has  but  one  Rittenhouse,  and  it  never  had  one  before;"  Rev.  John  Ewing,  first 
provost  of  the  university;  the  Pattersons,  father  and  son,  both  of  whom  held  the  office 
of  vice-provost ;  Bishop  De  Lancey;  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  upon  whom  three  univer- 
sities conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.;  Henry  Reed,  LL.D.,  who  was  lost  on  the  steamer 
Arctic  six  months  after  bis  election  to  the  office  of  vice-provost,  and  others. 

COST  OP    UNIVBBSITY   EQUIPMEirrS. 

The  chairman  of  the  building  committee  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  special  fittings  for  laboratories,  museums,  &c.,  and  the  furniture,  was  $^35,910. 
Professor  Lesley,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  remarked  that  it  would  need  $100,000  to 
supplement  the  present  equipment  with  a  working  laboratory  and  complete  museums, 
and  to  endow  cluiirs  to  make  the  faculty  complete. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  president  of  the  anicultural  college,  Dr.  James  Calder,  submits  the  suggestion 
that  such  recognition  of  tne  college  be  made  by  the  department  of  common  schools  as 
will  bring  it  into  fuller  co-operation  in  the  State's  noble  work  of  popular  education, 
and  that  some  provision  be  made  by  which  at  least  a  few  of  the  meritorious  graduates 
of  the  school^  may  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  provided  by  the 
oombiued  bounty  of  the  National  and^tate  Governments.  dbGoOQl 
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He  adds:  "To  the  gradaates  of  the  schools  ander  control  of  the  department,  and  to 
all  the  students  sent  to  as  by  the  State,  admission  will  be  granted  at  any  time  to  classes 
which  their  members  may  be  qualified  to  enter ;  and  to  them  our  chainges,  already  quite 
low,  will  be  further  reduced.  The  charge  for  the  full  college  year  oi  forty  weeks  will 
be  $200,  which  will  include  all  expenses  of  board  and  tuition.'^ 

The  coUese  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  400  acres,  of  which  100  have  been  set  off  as 
a  model  and  experimental  fisurm,  and  worked  separately  from  the  main  college  farm. 

Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  chemical  analysis. 

Students  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms  are  exempted  from 
military  drill,  but  wiU  be  required  to  work  three  hours  each  week. 

Until  September,  1871,  no  provision  was  made  for  lady  students.  At  that  time  it  was 
decided  to  admit  them,  and  ladies  are  now  admitted  to  the  same  course  of  study  as  gen- 
tlemen, are  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  receive  the  same  de^ee. 

Dr.  Calder  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  legislature  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  in  originating  some  practical  plan  for 
effecting  a  union  between  the  agricultnraJ  college  and  the  schools  controlled  by  the 
State. 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  university  comprises  an  academical  department,  a  scientific  department,  a 
department  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  a  law  department,  and  a  preparatory 
department.  The  collegiate  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years ;  the  scientific, 
three. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 

Two  full  four-year  courses  are  now  organized  in  the  college,  and  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
trustees  to  enlarge  and  perfect  these,  and  add  others  as  the  demands  of  the  public  may 
require  and  the  resources  at  command  will  justify.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  classical  course  is  made  elective  aiter  the  sophomore  year.  A  preparatorv  depart- 
ment is  connected  with  the  coUege.  The  report  states  that  a  professorship  of  agricul- 
ture and  correlative  branches  would  be  filled  by  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE. 

The  principle  of  elective  courses  is  carried  out  as  far  as  the  college  resources  permit 
A  scientific  department  and  law  department  have  been  established  during  the  last 
three  years ;  also,  a  bibUcal  course  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  four  ^ears.  The  department  of  physical  and  natural 
sciences  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  now  offers  superior  advantages  for  the 
study  of  these  branches.  The  study  of  the  German  language  is  made  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular college  course.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the  college.  The 
number  of  under-graduates  is  92. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study— ecclesiastical,  classical,  and  commercial — ^besidee 
an  elementary  school.    .This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

»  MERCERSBURGH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  in  the  interests  and  under  the  care  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  it.  The  collegiate  course  extends  over  a 
period  of  four  years  ;  the  preparatory,  three. 

Mt^HLENBERG  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  embraces  two  departments— collegiate  and  academic  The  collegiate 
course  occupies  four  years ;  the  preparatory,  three.  Arrangements  are  made  for  special 
studies. 

VILLANOVA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  t\\e  Aueustine  Fathers,  and  incorporated  in  1848.  It 
embraces  two  departments—  collegiate  and  preparatory.  The  collegiate  course  extends 
through  four  years;  the  preparatory,  three.  Scientific  and  commercial  courses  have  been 
estabSshed.  ^^  , 
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tjnSINnS  COIXBGE. 


Tbis  coUefi;8  was  named  in  honor  of  Ursinns,  the  renowned  German  theologian.  It 
embraces  ooUegiate  and  aeademio  departments ;  also  a  theological  course. 

FENNSTLTANIA  MILITABT  ACADBlfT. 

The  mathematical  and  scientific  conrses  are  the  same  as  at  West  Point ;  the  classical 
department  ofifers  a  fhll  collegiate  coarse.    The  institution  is  under  strict  military  rule. 

JLUTHEKAN  MISSIONABT  IKSTrTUTE. 

This  institute  embraces  three  departments— preparatory,  collegiate,  and  theological. 

KAZABETH  HALL. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  usually  pursued  in  Moravian  schools. 

PirTSBURGH  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  incorporated  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  It  embraces  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department,  and  a  de- 
partment of  music  and  drawing. 

UmVEBSTTT  FEMALE  INS'llTUTE. 

The  regular  course  occupies  three  years.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department, 
and  a  department  of  music  and  drawing. 

COTTAGE  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  was  chartered  in  1868  with  fhll 
collegiate  powers.  It  embraces  a  collegiate  department,  a  scientific  course,  and  a  pre- 
paratory department.    There  were  5  gradnatee  in  1872. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Philadelphia,  has  for  its  object  the  systematic  training 
of  women  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  design,  and  their 
qualification  for  the  practical  application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  daily  life.  The 
school  is  divided  into  three  distinct  branches  of  stud^ :  Class  A,  ornament ;  class  B, 
landscape ;  class  C,  human  figure ;  each  with  its  subdivisions  and  sections.  Thecooi-se 
lasts  from  two  and  a  half  to  £>ur  and  a  half  years,  according  to  the  industry  of  the 
student.  The  fee  is  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  except  in  the  industrial  classes, 
where  tuition  is  free.  The  attempt  has  never  been  made  to  render  the  school  self-sus- 
taining, as  that  involves  the  necessity  of  raising  the  tuition  fee  to  an  amount  that 
would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  and  tend  to  defeat  its  object.  There- 
fore»  subscriptions  and  donations  are  necessary  to  assist  i4  meeting  expenses. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCEe.    ' 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  a  few  gentlemen 
who  associatea  together  with  a  view  to  mutual  instruction  and  research  m  natural 
histo^. 

At  first  they  met  weeldy  at  their  own  homes,  in  turn ;  then  in  rented  rooms.  In  1826 
a  hall  was  purchased,  and  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1840.  The  society  was 
founded  March  21, 1812,  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  March  24, 1817,  as  a  **  Society  in  Philadelphia  for  the  encouragement  and 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  by  the  name  of  the  ^Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia.'" 

with  the  exception  of  exemption  of  its  hall  from  taxation,  the  society  has  received 
no  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  nor  from  that  of  the  municipal  government.  It 
derives  support  exclusively  from  the  semi-annual  contributions  of  its  members,  and 
donations  from  individuals. 

Its  museum  now  contains  about  400,000  specimens,  many  of  them  typical,  and  some 
of  them  unique.    They  are  classed  as  follows : 
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Blinerals 6,000 

Rooks 700 

Vegetable  fossils 2,000 

Invertebrate  fossils 25,000 

Vertebrate  fossils 5,000 

UnarraDged 33,000 

Botany,  (species) 100,000 

Zoophytes 1,000 

Crustaceans 2,000 

Myriapods  and  Arachnida 500 

Insects,  (species) 25,000 

Shells,  (species) 20,000 


Reptiles,  (species) 813 

Fisiies,  (species) 1,170 

Birds,  (specimens^ 31, 000 

Birds'  eggs,  (specimens) 5, 000 

Birds'  nests,  (species) 200 

Mammals,  (specimens) 1,000 

Osteology,  (skeletons  and  pieces) .  876 

Human  crania 1,300 

Mummies 41 

Microscopes 5 

Microscopic  specimens 225 

Chemical  apparatus,  (pieces) 1, 500 


i: 


Each  species  is  represented  by  five  or  six  specimens. 

During  nearly  a  half  century  the  museum  has  been  opened  gratuitously  to  the  pub- 
lic two  afternoons  every  week.  The  number  of  visitors  became  so  large — as  many  as 
three  or  four  thousand  crowding  into  its  saloons  every  afternoon—that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  were  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  anything.  The  movements  of  crowds 
:ave  rise  to  clouds  of  dust,  which  penetrated  the  cases  and  obscured  the  specimens, 
'o  obviate  this,  and  to  ^aard  the  collections  against  damage  from  dust  and  oreakage 
of  glass,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  has  been  charged  since  June,  1870.  Clas^ 
from  schools,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  are  freely  admitted.  Artists  and  stu- 
dents from  the  school  of  design  occasionally  resort  to  the  museum  and  library  for  aid 
in  the  exercise  of  their  beautiful  art. 

The  libraiy,  which  is  maintain^  for  reference  exclusively,  and  is  free  to  all  appli- 
cants, contains  23,000  volumes. 

The  society  has  published  eight  octavo  and  seven  quarto  volumes,  entitled  ^*  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,''  and  twenty-four  octavo  volumes 
entitled  '^  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia."  These 
volumes  average  400  pages  each.  By  means  of  its  publications  the  academy  is  in  cor- 
respondence with  two  hundred  kindred  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Through  the  Jessnp  fund,  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  the  academy  enables  young 
persons  to  qualify  themselves  to  engage  in  original  researches  in  natural  science. 

The  income  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1872  was  $6,600,  and  the  expendituies 
about  the  same  amount.  This  may  be  assumed  as  about  the  average  annual  cost  of 
conducting  the  institution. 


MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  1749  as  a  church  boarding-8ch6ol ;  and  in  1785  was 
reorganized  with  power  to  receive  pupils  from  other  denominations.  Under  the  Mo- 
ravian system,  no  degrees  or  diplomas  are  conferred,  but  certificates  of  character  and 
scholarship  are  furnished. 


ALLENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  embraces 
three  departments— primary,  academic,  and  collegiate.  • 

HOLLIDAYSBURGH  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  is  fot  the  instruction  of  young  ladies.  The  full  course  occupies  four 
years. 

BROOKE  HALL  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  departments.  There  is 
also  a  department  of  music  and  art. 


WILSON  COLLEGE. 

This  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  Its  charter  gives  full  col- 
legiate powers  and  privileges.  Special  advantages  are  offered  in  the  department  of 
music  and  fine  arts. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.  i 

This  iustitution  is  under  the  care  of  the  society  of  Friends.  The  college  embraces 
a  collegiate  department,  a  scientific  department,  and  a  preparatory  school,  and  is  open 
to  both  sexes.  C"f^r\n]f> 
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WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE. 

This  inBtitntion  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghnrch,  and  is  open  to  both 
It  embraces  three  departments— collegiate,  scientific;  and  preparatory. 

LEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  embraces  a  classical  department,  a  ladies' 
department;  a  scientific  department,  and  a  conmiercial  department. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  coarse  of  study  extends  through  three  years.  The  doctrinal  system  taught  is 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  9. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  GBTTYSBURGH. 

This  institution  is  conducted  in  the  interests  and  under  the  care  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  though  students  of  all  Christian  denominations  are  received.  The 
course  of  study  occupies  three  years.    There  were  11  graduates  in  1671. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

,The  graduates  of  this  college  in  1872  numbered  114.  Total  number  of  graduates 
since  organization,  6,052.  Phnadelpbia  offers  superior  facilities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion, which  is  given  at  the  various  hospitals  throughout  the  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

The  museum  of  this  college  is  not  surpassed  by  any  dental  museum  in  the  country ; 
and  the  faculty  consider  that  "  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  a  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  dental  education  stand  unrivaled.''  The  number  of  graduates 
last  year  was  29. 

PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

Candidates  for  graduation  "must  have  had  two  years'  private  tuition,  and  have  at- 
tended two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  dental  or  medical  college,  one  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  institution."  Degrees  are  otherwise  conferred  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  32. 

PENNSYLVANIA  iwSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  report  for  1871  states  that  "at  no  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution 
was  the  number  of  pupils  as  large  as  it  is  at  present." 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  by  the  directors  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years,  with  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  day  schools.  Every  leading  paper  in  the  city  called  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  requested  the  parents  of  euch  children  to  communicate  with  the 
directors.    Only  four  communications  were  received. 

The  success  thus  far  in  teaching  articulation  has  been  sufficiently  encoura^ng  to 
lead  to  the  recommendation  that  this  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  institution. 
The  number  in  this  class  is  25. 

8hoemaking  and  tailoring  are  the  trades  taught.  The  directors  have  not  thought  it 
advisable  to  introduce  any  others.  Sixty-nine  boys  have  been  employed  at  these  trades 
with  satisfactory  resulto  during  the  year. 

Pupils  are  not  received  under  10  years  of  age.  The  term  allowed  in  the  iDstitution 
is  six  years.    Of  the  49  pupils  dismissed  during  the  year  30  had  completed  the  fall  term. 

In  February,  1871,  the  mstitution  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  More 
than  300  persons  educated  in  the  institution  assembled  on  this  occasion. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  institution  December,  1871,  including  assistant 
teachers  and  inmates  of  the  '*  industrial  home,"  was  183*,  of  whom  103  are  males  and  80 
females.  Of  this  number  28  (including^  18  in  the  home)  support  themselves  wholly  or 
in  part  as  instructors,  or  in  ihe  industrial  department;  3  are  paylug^pils  in  full;  7 
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in  part.  Over  50  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  institation  have  been,  or  are  now,  engaged 
as  instmotors  in  literatore  or  mosic. 

The  branches  of  instraction  have  been  generally  the  same  as  tanght  for  several  years 
past  The  manofactoring  department  is,  as  nsaal,  in  vigorous  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal remarks  that,  '^  as  so  large  a  number  of  the  blind  must  hereiuter  depend  npon  the 
work  of  their  hands  in  skilled  labor,  this  part  of  their  education  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  three  departments  of  literature,  musio^  and  mechanical  training  are 
co-essential,  and  should  be  so  considered  in  the  organization  of  every  institution  for  the 
blind."  A  number  of  the  females  learn  cane-seating,  and  to  operate  on  sewing, 
machines.  The  principal  refers  to  the  need  of  some  provision  in  the  shape  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  after  their  separation  from  the  institution,  and  quotes  the  example 
of  the  London  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  style  of  printing  for  the  blind,  which  unites 
the  capitals  with  the  Boston  svstem.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  '<  combined  sys- 
tem" are  admitted,  but  the  objection  is  made  that  it  obliges  the  finger  to  distinguish 
52  letters  instead  of  26,  and  defeats  the  hope  of  a  simple,  uniform  print  for  adoption 
throughout  this  country. 

The  accommodations  for  pupils  are  entirely  occupied  and  insufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  Many  applicants  are  still  waiting  admission.  It  is  many  vears 
since  any  material  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings,  and  in  that  time  the  blind 
population  has  nearly  doubled.  ' 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  board  of  maua^rs  make  their  forty-fourth  annual  report.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  there  were  in  the  white  department  408  inmates;  in  the  colored  department, 
139;  total,  547.  Received  during  the  year.  263  whites  and  .53  colored.  Discharged 
during  the  same  period,  268  white  and  73  colored.  Remaining,  January  1, 1872,  in  the 
white  department,  337  boys  and  66  girls ;  total,  403 ;  and  in  the  colored  department,  81 
boys  and  38  girls ;  total,  119.  Whole  number  white  and  colored,  522.  Average  age  in 
the  white  department,  boys  14^  years,  girls  15  years;  in  the  colored  department,  boys 
12i  years,  girls  13^  years. 

Letters  received  from  persons  to  whom  former  inmates  have  been  indentured  show 
that  the  reformation  in  many  cases  is  assured.  The  managers  consider  that  ^*the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  these  reformatory  schools  has  amply  repaid  all  the  expense  and 
anxiety  attendant  on  their  management."  The  subject  oi  having  a  school-ship,  similar 
to  those  in  Massachusetts,  has  l^n  presented  to  the  board,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken.  It  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of  much  importance  and  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

JOHN  SMITH  RICHARDS.— OBITUABT. 

John  Smith  Richards  died  in  Reading,  August  26, 1872. 

He  was  bom  in  Robeson  Township,  Berks  County,  February  8, 1815 ;  enjoyed  but 
meager  advantages  for  schooling,  the  highest  and  last  opportunity  being  a  year  at  the 
old  Reading  Academy,  at  the  age  of  15.  But  from  His  childhood  be  was  a  diligent 
reader,  and  by  keeping  a  daily  record  of  his  boyish  occupations  he  learned  to  use  the 
pen.  While  tending  store  and  serving  as  clerk  at  the  iron- works,  he  studied  algebra 
and  geometry  without  a  tutor ;  studied  Latin  and  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  22. 

The  practice  of  writing  for  the  newspapers,  which  he  commenced  in  his  bovhood, 
was  continued  through  life;  and  for  seven  years  ( 1838-^45)  he  edited  the  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Journal.  He  was  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician:  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  temperance  movement ;  and  was  specially  distinguished  as  the  friend  <n 
education. 

Says  the  Journal :  '*  Not  for  half  a  century  or  more  has  any  one  passed  away  in  Read- 
ing who  was  so  widely  useful  in  his  day,  or  whose  works  will  have  so  marked  an 
influence  for  good  on  the  risinc  generations.  He  was  the  father  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem in  oar  city,  and  the  leader  in  every  educational,  literary,  and  progressive  enter- 
prise." 

For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  schools  of  Reading ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  system  of  popular  education  met  with  the  most  powerful  opposition,  he 
stood  side  by  side,  in  its  defense,  with  such  men  as  Thomas  H.  Burrows  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  May  the  youth  who  eigoy  the  benefits  of  his  labors  emulate  his  diligence  in 
the  improvement  of  their  greater  oppoitunities. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON.— OBITUART. 

Lieutenant  William  J.  Hamilton  died  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  February,  1872.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  military  tactics  in  Cornell 
UuiverBity,  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  there  by  ^oroughness  in  instruc- 
tion and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
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WILUAM  HBNBT  HX7NTBR.^-OBITUART. 

William  Hen^  Hunter,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Yanghan  grammar  school;  Philadel- 
phia, died  July  5, 1872. 

He  wae  horn  in  Columhia,  Lancaster  Connty,  April  12, 1824 ;  entered  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  January,  1840 ;  graduated  December,  1843 ;  adopted  teach- 
ing as  bis  profession,  and  was  several  years  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Leesburgh,  Yir- 
Slnia;  returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  public  school  in 
oxborou^h ;  in  March,  1851,  he  oecame  principal  of  the  Vaughan  grammar  school, 
which  position  he  filled  with  marked  energy  and  skill  till  his  death. 

*'  Formed  by  nature  for  a  teacher,  and  liberally  educated  for  the  profession,  he  carried 
into  the  workings  of  his  every-day  life  the  patient  investigation,  thorough  analysis, 
and  attractive  power  of  illastration  which  rendered  him  so  successful  in  his  art,  and 
which  has  placed  his  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  public  instructors  of  his  day." 
He  fitted  about  four  hundred  pupils  for  the  hi^h  school,  and  was  "  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ftil,  energetic,  and  Buccessfhl  teachers  of  our  city.'' 

JOHN  G.  MOORB.^OBrrnART. 

John  G.  Moore,  principal  of  Hallowell  Seminary,  died  of  consumption  at  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  April  18, 1872. 

He  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  February  2, 1834,  and  followed  teaching  from  his 
youth ;  was  amon^  the  first  who  entered  the  normal  school  at  Millersville,  where  he 
gradaated  with  hi^h  honor  in  1858 ;  married  Miss  £.  McY.  Budd,  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  settled  m  Philadelphia  as  first  assistant  in  the  Friends'  High  School ;  after 
some  ten  years,  became  principal,  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  Eastbum,  of  Hallowell 
Seminary,  which  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  most  regular  and  valued  contribntois  to  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal ;  a  skillful  teacher,  but  excelled  pre-eminently  as  a  lecturer  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  "  He  forgot  himself  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  toward  the  close  of 
his  life  seemed  willing  to  barter  all  his  remaining  strength  for  a  new  fact  or  a  new 
truth.'' 

8AMUBL  HBNRT  DICK80N.--OBTrUARY. 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  died  or  abdominal  tumor,  in  Philadelphia,  March  31, 1872. 
He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  September  20, 
1798;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1814;  studied  medftine  with  Dr.  Prioieau,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  1819;  took 
chuge  of  the  yellow  fever  and  marine  hospitals  in  Charleston ;  commenced  lecturing 
in  lS2;  founded  the  State  Medical  College,  in  which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  insti- 
tutes and  practice  of  medicine,  1824 ;  was  called  to  the  same  position  in  the  University 
of  New  York  1847 ;  returned  to  medical  college  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  received 
an  ovation  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  1850;  resigned  in  1858  to  accept  the 
position  in  Jefierson  Medicid  College  which  he  occupied  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Dickson  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  an  acute  philosophical 
thinker,  and  an  accomplished  writer.  Prominent  among  his  published  works  are 
"Elements  of  Medicine,"  "Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  and  Death,"  and  "Studies  in 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics." 

As  a  man  he  was  cheerful,  genial,  friendly  to  all,  of  poetical  temperament  and  the 
most  ooorteous  manners. 

ANN  PBE8TON.--OBITnABT. 

Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  dean  and  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  died  of  heart  disease  April  19, 1872. 

She  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
duates  of  the  Woman's  Medical  CoUege  of  Pennsylvania.  No  other  individual  has 
Q  more  thoroughly  identified  with  that  institution,  or  done  so  much  toward  its  per- 
manent establishment  and  improvement.  Probably  no  woman  in  this  country,  certainly 
none  in  Philadelphia,  has  done  so  much  toward  securing  for  woman  the  advantage  of 
thorough  medical  education,  and  the  privilege  of  practicing  that  profession. 

In  personal  character  Miss  Preston  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  women,  attaching  to 
herself  all  around  her  with  warm  affection.  Her  lectures  were  characterized  by  excel- 
lent Judgment,  industrious  research,  and  adnurable  clearness  of  expression. 

As  a  writer  she  displayed  uncommon  power  on  several  important  occasions,  especially 
in  controversies  growing  out  of  the  prejudice  among  medical  men  against  the  entrance 
of  women  into  tne  profession.  Calm,  refined,  and  dignified,  while  thoroughly  earnest 
in  her  convictions,  some  of  her  communications  to  the  press  on  this  subject  were  models 
of  oontrovendal  writing,  and  to  none  of  them  was  there  ever  sent  an  effectual  reply. 
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JOHN  P.  FRAflKB.— OBITUARY. 

John  F.  Fraaer,  LL.  D.,  died  at  Philadelphia  Octoher  12, 1872.  Professor  Fraser  had 
filled  the  chair  of  physical  science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  signal  ahility 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Upon  the  day  after  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  huiTding  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  stricken  down  with  heart  disease 
while  entering  his  own  room  at  that  hnilding. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  Professor  Allen,  LL.  D.,  one  of  his  co-laborers,  spoke  of 
the  deceased  in  the  following  feeling  terms : 

"  Our  deceased  colleague,"  he  said,  "  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  men  whom  we 
spontaneously  recognize  as  unique.  With  the  liveliest  animal  spirits,  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment  at  the  same  time  of  out-of-door  activity  and  of  elegant  society,  be  was 
always,  even  at  the  gayest  period  of  his  life,  an  enthusiastic  and  systematic  student. 
His  mind  was  quick  in  its  action  and  penetrative  beyond  example.  No  man  ever  mas- 
tered a  subject  more  rapidly,  or  could  explain  it  more  clearly  or  gracefully  to  others. 
He  had  received  the  most  thorough  classical  training  under  my  learned  predecessor,  the' 
venerable  Dr.  Wylie,  and  did  not  merely  keep  up  but  constantly  extended  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In  some  departments  of  French  literature  he 
was  also  a  master.  As  a  professor  no  man  ever  performed  his  duties  with  more  alacrity 
and  energy,  or  with  more  perfect  command  of  his  subjects.  His  lectures  were  models. 
To  his  colleagues  he  was  a  delightful  companion  and  a  friend  ever  ready  to  oblige.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attract  and  charm  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  While  brilliant 
in  society  and  chivalrous  in  his  deportment  toward  women,  he  attached  to  himself,  in 
the  bonds  of  solid  friendship,  many  whose  acquaintance  it  was  an  honor  to  possess. 
These  he  never  neglected  or  forgot  and  they  will  never  cease  to  cherish  his  memory." 

PENNSYLVANIA   STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  sessions  of  this  association  wercheld  at  the  Academy  of  Musio 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August,  1872.  The  number  of  names 
enrolled  was  nearly  eleven  hundred — more  than  had  ever  attended  a  previous  meeting. 
The  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  very  elaborate.  But  two  sessions  were 
held  each  day,  leaving  the  afternoons  for  excursions.  Of  these  there  were  three :  one  to 
the  Park,  oue  on  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol,  and  one  to  Long  Branch. 

These  excursions  were  participated  in  by  the  teachers  in  a  body.  There  was  too  much 
to  divert  the  attention  to  make  this  a  working  meeting  of  the  association,  and,  although 
many  valuable  papers  were  read,  there  was  little  time  for  discussion,  or  for  an  earnest 
grappling  w^ith  any  important  question.  There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  teachers' 
certiticates,  and  the  subject  of  the<}o-education  of  the  sexes  in  American  colleges  was 
also  discussed  with  much  ability ;  the  association  at  the  end  reversing  its  action  of 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  passing  a  resolution  unanimously  approving  of  the  plan. 

The  addresses  given  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  were  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Professor  F.  F.  Christine,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  response  by  Professor  A.  R.  Harne  ;  and 
general  addresses  by  Professor  J.  R.  Sypher,  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  The  latter  gentleman  referred  to  some  historical 
matters  in  relation  to  the  association,  which,  he  said,  was  organized  during  Christmas 
week,  1852,  at  Harrisburgh.  The  first  president  was  John  H.  Brown,  of  the  Zane-street 
grammar  school,  Philadelphia. 

Other  addresses  were'  the  inaugural,  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  deputy  State  sapeiin- 
tendent;  by  Hon.  A.  Mori,  minister  from  Japan;  and  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop^  of  Con- 
necticut, upon  the  "Schools  of  Europe." 

Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Bailey,  of  Bristol,  upon  "  Haps  and  mishaps ;"  by 
President  W.  C.  Cattell,  of  Lafayette  College;  by  Edward  Shippen,  esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  "  Compensation  of  teachers ;"  by  Professor  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Cransfield,  upon 
"  Reform  in  primary  teaching ;"  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  of  Allentown,  upon  "  English 
and  German  in  the  people's  schools ;"  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Loos,  of  Bethlehem,  upon  "Ra- 
ligion  in  our  schools ;''  by  Miss  F.  S.  Nash,  of  Williamsport,  a  poem,  "  What  hath  the 
angel  written?"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  "Sunny  teaching;"  by 
President  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  upon  the  "  Co-education  of  the 
sexes." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  with  reference  to  the  centennial  exposition,  providing  for 
the  conference  and  co-operation,  by  a  committee  of  the  association,  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Government  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  exposition. 

Oflftcers  elected :  President,  Edward  Gideon,  of  Philadelphia;  secretary,  J.  P.  McCaekey; 
treasurer,  D.  S.  Bums. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Pennsylvania  was  the  second  State  in  population, 
having  3,521,951  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  an  average  ox 
76.56  persons  to  the  square  mile.    This  population  consisted  of  3,456,609  whites,  65,2d4 
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colored,  34  Indians,  and  14  Cbineee.  Of  these,  2,976,642  were  natives  of  the  United 
States  and  545,309  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  2,684,965  whites, 
41,740  colored,  and  7  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents, 160,146  were  born  in  Germany,  69,665  in  England,  and  235,798  in  Ireland. 

Sdiool  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  725,004  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  18,288  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  717,119  white  scholars, 
169,674  were  males  and  347,445  females.  Of  the  7,880  colored  pupils,  4,023  were  males 
and  3,857  females.    Four  males  and  1  female  Indian  were  reported. 

Illiteracy, — There  were  222,356  inhabitants  of  all  races,  of  10  years  old  and  over, 
unable  to  write,  and  of  these,  95,553  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiteratea.^Of  the  206,458  white  illiterates,  10,688  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these,  5,735  were  males  and  4,953  females ;  18,159  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  8,504  were  males  and  9,655  females ;  177,611  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  61,350  were  males  and  116,261  femides.  Of  the  15,893  colored  illiter- 
jites,  851  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these,  401  were  males  and  450  females ; 
1,815  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these,  719  were  males  and  1,096  females ; 
13,227  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  5,7.58  were  males  and  7,469  females.  Two 
male  and  3  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
nmnber  of  educational  institutions  was  14,872,  having  19,522  teachers,  of  whom  8,507 
were  males  and  11,015  females,  to  educate  811,863  pupils,  of  whom  428,023  were  males 
and  383,840  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  (9,628,119.  of  which  $539,496  were  derived  from  endowment,  $7,187,700 
from  taxation  and  public  lunds,  and  $1,900,923  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  acftoob.— The  14,107  public  schools,  with  17,118  teachers— 7,298  males  and 
9,820  females — were  attended  by  745,734  pupils,  of  whom  393,953  were  males  and 
351,781  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $7,292,946,  of  which 
$10,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $7,060,111  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$222,835  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.^The  33  colleges,  with  349  teachers— 249  male  and  100  female — were  attended 
by  4,897  pupils,  of  whom  3,597  were  males  and  1,300  females.  They  had  a  total  income 
of  $733,933,  of  which  $307,010  were  derived  from  endowment,  $17,500  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $409,423  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Aoadmnies. — The  138  academies,  with  576  teachers,  of  whom  313  were  males  and  263 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  10,987  pupils— 6,010  males  and  4,977  females — and  a 
total  income  of  $410^017,  of  which  $8,600  were  derived  from  endowment,  $7,745  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $393,672  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  400  day  and  boarding  schools  had  672  teachers — ^246  male  and 
426  female — and  were  attended  by  16,100  pupils,  of  whom  7,720  were  males  and  8,380 
females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $385,057,  of  which  $^,749  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $12,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $339,308  fr'om  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  4,966  public  libraries,  with  3,049,247  volumes;  also  9,883 
private  libraries,  having  3,328,598  volumes ;  making  in  all,  14,849  libraries,  containing 
0,377,845  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  540  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  3,419,765  copies,  and 
an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  241,170,540  copies. 

C^ttrc^.— Of  the  5,984  church  organizations,  5,668  had  edifices  with  2,332,288 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $52,758,384. 

Pottjperim.— Of  the  8,796  paupers,  4,354  were  native  whites,  468  native  colored,  and 
3,974  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  3^1  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  2,088  were  native  whites,  444  native 
colored,  and  699  foreign-bom.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  per- 
sons were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  1,076,040  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  540,133  were  males  and  535,907  females ;  2,597,809  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  1,292,518  were  males  and  1,305,291  females. 

Occupati&ns.-^lihete  were  1,020,544  persons  of  these  aces  enjgaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  886,209  were  males  and  134,335  femtues.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  and  fifty-one  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  258,772 
were  males  and  1,279  females :  283,000  m  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
192,674  were  males  and  90,326  females ;  121,253  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
116.714  were  males  and  4,539  females ;  356,240  persons  were  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  318,049  were  males  and  38,191  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  1,020,544  employed  persons,  38,987  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  ot  whom  29,347  were  males  and  9,640  females ;  926,699  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these,  804,756  were  males  and  121,943  females  ;  54,858 
were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  52,106  were  males  and  2,752  females. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  J.  P.  WioiTKRSHAM,  State  superintendent  ofammon  iokooU,  Harrisbwrgk 

COUNTY  SUFERIMTENDBNTS. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armetrong 

Beaver  

Bedford 

Berka , 

Bl*ir 

Bradford 

Backs 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester , 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luseme 

Lvooming 

McKean 

Mercer 

MiiBn 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Korthum  oerland . 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna  .... 

Tioea 

TJnion 

Venango 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayno 

Westmoreland. . . 

Wyoming 

York  ...! 


Aaron  Sheely 

A.T.Donthett.^ 

A.  D.  Glenn 

Martin  L.  Knight.... 
Henry  W.Fisher.... 

David  B.  Bmnner 

John  B.  Holland 

Austin  A.  Keeney ... 
Hugh  B.  Eastbum . . . 

R.H.  Young 

Thomas  J.  Chapman. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson. .. 
H.FHoflbrd 

B.  MMagee 

Hiram  F.  Tierce 

J.£.Wood 

J.  A.  Gregcvy 

Martin  W.Herr 

William  H.  Snyder .. 
James  C.Graham — 

D.  KHast 

S.  D.Infioram 

James  W.  Baker 

Kufu^Luoore 

C.C.Taylor 

Joshua  V.  Gibbona. .. 

&F.  Bohrer 

Jacobs.  Smith 

H.H.  Woodal 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

R.M.McNeal 

Samuel  Wolf 

Jame8  A.  Lowry 

D.£.Robison 

B.  F.  Shaub 

WilUamK.  Aiken... 
William  G.  Lehman . . 

James  O.  Enauss 

William  A.  Campbell 
Thomas  F.  Qahaa — 

W.H.Curtis 

N.W.  Porter 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Fmttohey . 

AbelBambo 

William  Heniy 

Benjamin  F.  Kaesly.I 

SauTShimnan 

Gkorge  C.  Welker. . . . 

JohnXayton ,... 

J.W.ADan 

Jesse  Newlin 

William  Noerting.... 

Daniel  W.WIU 

John  W.Martin 

WUliamCTilden.... 

Ellas  Horton,  Jr 

A.  S.  Burrows 

W.  J.McClure 

Byxon  Sntiierland 

'V^'illlam  G.  Fee 

D.G.AUen 

Henry  M.  Jones 

Thompson  Bodle 

Wi]liiErH.Eain 


Plttsb 

Eddy 

IndostiT. 

Bedford. 

Beading. 

Newry. 

Towanda. 

New  Hope. 

CottlterBTillsi 

Ebanslrargfa. 

Empcnium. 

Lemghton. 

BeIlefoot& 

Oxford. 

Knox. 

Cleazfleld. 

Salona. 

Catawiasa. 

MeadviOe. 


Harrisbuxidi. 

Media. 

Early. 

Waterfbrd. 

Brownsville. 

Marionvilla 

Brown's  MOL 

NewGicnada. 

Biee*8  Landing. 

HabelsvUle. 

Ponxatawny. 
PoirtBoyBL 


Newci 

Lebanon. 

Allen  town. 

Shiokahinnv. 

Montonnvdle. 

Smithport. 

Meroer. 

Kishaeoqnnias. 

Stiondabiirgb. 

Trappe. 

Po(tagioT«,  Kortfa. 

Mount  BetbfiL 

Snnbury. 

Liverpool. 

•Dingmui*a9eny. 


Porte 

Selin*s  Gnrre. 

Glade. 

Duaiioni. 

Forest  Lake  Oeotie. 

Knoxville. 

Mifflinbargli. 

Petroleum  Centn^ 

Oolombaa. 

Cannonabiax;^ 

Prompton. 

Salem  Croaa-Boaii* 


Yock. 
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City  or  boTongfa. 


Snperlntendent. 


Post-offioe. 


Allentown. .. 

Altoomi 

Carbondale .. 

Chester 

Eaaton 

Erie 

HARislnirgh. 
HydeParfT.. 

I^ebttncA 

Lock  Haven . 
KeadTiUe.... 
Korristown.. 
Plttflbnnh  .. 
PottsTiUe.... 

IVwuHTlg 

Scranton 

TitnaTlUa.... 
WilkeelMkrre . 
WilUanisport 
York  ....V;.. 


RKBaehrle 

JohnHiner ^.. 

MathewO.Newy.... 

A.A.MeMler 

W.  W.Cottingham.., 

H.S.  Jones 

Daniel  a  Burns 

Jeremiah  S.  Hawkea. 

J.T.Kitraaer 

A.N.Rftub 

Georffe  W.  Haskins.. 
Joseph  K.  €k»twals. . . 
Qmsb  J.  Lookey. . . . 
Bei^amin  F.  Potteiac 

Thomas  Serein 

Joseph  Boney 

Henry  C.  Basley 

Charles  J.  CoUfas.... 

H.  W.  Horton 

WilUam  H.  SheUey . 


Allentown. 

Altoona. 

Carbondole. 

Chester. 

Eaaton. 

Erie. 

Harrisbareh. 

Hyde  Park. 

Lebanon. 

Lock  Haven. 

Headville. 

Norristown. 

Pittsbnrgh. 

Pqttsville. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

Titusvllle. 

Wilkesbarra 

Williamsport 

Tork. 
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RHODE     ISIiAND. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  State  enperintecdent  of  instmction,  for  the  scholastic  year 

ended  April  30, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amonnt  of  State  appropriations |90,000  OO 

Amount  of  town  appropriations 315,348  34 

Amount  from  registry  taxes  and  other  sources 36,363  19 

Amount  of  district  taxes 58,951  66 

Amount  of  balance  unexpended  last  year .    13,377  33 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 514,040  51 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  expended  for  teachers,  &c $312, 3S3  73 

Amount  expended  for  school-houses,  &c 148,834  68 

Total  expenditures 461,160  41 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ISTl-Ta. 

state  appropriation  for  public  schools $90,000  00 

State  appropriation  for  State  normal  school 10,000  00 

State  appropriation  for  mileage  to  State  normal  school 1, 500  00 

State  appropriation  for  teachers' institutes 500  00 

State  appropriation  for  lectures,  &c 500  00 

State  appropriation  for  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster 300  00 

Town  appropriations  for  public  schools 259,801  63 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  under  15  years  of  age 64,930 

Estimated  number  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 42,000 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  summer  schools 26,447 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter  schools 28,396 

Average  attendance  at  summer  schools 21,821 

Increase  over  last  year : 1,773 

Average  attendance  at  winter  schools 23,150 

Increase  over  last  year 715 

Per  cent,  of  children  between  5  and  15  Registered  in  summer 63 

Per  cent,  of  children  between  5  and  15  registered  in  winter 69 

Percent,  of  attendance  on  total  school  population 53 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  registered  in  summer 82 

Per  cen  t.  of  attendance  on  number  registered  in  winter 85 

Estimat  ed  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  Catholic  schools 7, 500 

Estimated  number  instructed  at  home  or  detained  as  invalids 1, 000 

Estimated  number  at  public  and  private  schools  or  instructed  at  home 38, 000 

Estimated  number  not  attending  school,  about 4,000 

Estimated  percentage  of  school  population  under  instruction 90 

Estimated  percentage  of.school  population  not  under  instruction,  10,  or  one  child  in 
every  ten  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Summer  echooU, 

Number  of  male  teachers 92 

Number  of  female  teachers • 6^3 

Total  number  of  teachers 696 

Increase  over  last  year 44 

Average  pay  per  month,  including  board • $32  52 
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Winter  9^ool8, 

Nnmberof  male  teachers 169 

Komberof  female  teachers 552 

Total  nnmberof  teachers 721 

Increase  over  last  year 19 

Average  pay  per  month,  inolnding  board $38  24 

KUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  summer  schools 682 

Increase  over  last  year • 99 

Nnmberof  winter  schools 719 

Inereaae  over  last  year 84 

Whole  number  of  schools ■- 1,401 

Average  duration  of  schools •-•--. 34  weeks. 

EDUCATIONAL  FROORESS. 

1844.  1870. 

Total  receipts $53,014  57  $514,040  51 

Total  expenditures 53,741  23  461,100  41 

Number  of  districts i 359  423 

Number  of  schools *. 428  1,401 

Number  of  teachers 515  1,416 

Number  of  pupils 22,156  29,500 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  laws  havci  passed  a  careful  revision  by  the  general  assembly.  The  section 
relating  to  State  appropriations  has  been  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  town  shall 
receive  any  part  of  the  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  unless  it  shall  raise  by 
tax  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  from  the  State  treasury.  By 
the  former  law  each  town  was  required  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
received  from  the  State  appropriation.  Towns  are  now  required  to  elect  a  school 
superintendent;  by  the  former  law  they  were  simply  authorized  to  do  so.  The  law 
relating  to  truant  children  and  absentees  from  school  is  wholly  ineffective,  inasmuch 
as  no  penaltv  follows  a  neglect  to  fulfill  its  requirements.  Not  a  city  or  town  in  the 
State  has  taken  action  as  authorized  and  required  by  law.  It  is  recommended  that 
sufiBcieut  penalties  be  attached  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  that  it  be 
wh<^y  revoked,  as  it  is  now  practically  null  and  void. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTBS. 

Successful  institutes  of  instruction  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  Providence, 
Chepachet,  Kingston,  and  Central  Falls.  Local  institutes  have  also  been  held  in 
various  places.  The  annual  institute  held  at  Providence  in  January  was  the  largest  and 
most  spirited  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  State.  For  one  day  the  pubilic 
schools  of  Providence  were  open  for  examination  by  teachers  and  school  officers  from 
others  parts  of  the  State.  An  educational  mass-meeting  was  attended  by  over  two 
thousand  people,  who  were  addressed  by  Governor  Padelford,  the  mayor  of  Providence, 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine.  Masic  and 
select  readings  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exercises.  No  better  work  to  advance  the 
interests  of  common  schools  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  done  than  waff  accomplished  by 
the  various  exercises  of  this  institute. 

TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Associations  of  teachers  have  been  formed,  and  regular  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  in  ten  towns,  and  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  every 
town  in  the  State,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two  or  three  months.  With  the  interest 
in  this  matter  manifested  by  school  officers  and  teachers,  such  meetings  will  soon  be 
held  in  every  town  in  our  State,  at  least  twice  in  each  term.  This  is  one,  and  not  tho 
least  encouraging,  of  the  signs  of  progress. 

THE  RHODE  ISLA2TD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

This  journal  continues  to  do  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State. 
The  number  of  ite  readers  has  never  been  larger  than  at  present,  nor  its  pages  mope 
practically  valaable.  Nearly  all  its  articles  are  from  the  pens  of  our  own  teachers. 
An  appropriation  of  |300  is  made  by  the  State  for  its  support.  The  subscriptions  from 
other  States,  even  as  £Eir  distant  as  the  Pacific  coast,  are  gratifying  evidence  of  its 
success.  ^^  T 
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RHODE  ISLAND  EDUCATIONAL  UNION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  in  supplementing  the  work  of  public  instnic- 
tion  through  the  agency  of  evening  schools^  libraries,  and  reading-rooms.  By  these 
and  kindred  means,  it  was  thought  something  might  be  done  for  the  15,000  in  the 
Slate  beyond  the  scnool-a^e,  10,000  of  whom  can  not  read.  The  hope  with  which  the 
union  was  originated  has  been  in  a  large  measure  realized.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  attendance  at  evening  schools  and  reading-rooms,  and  an  extending  apprecia- 
tion of  their  utility.  Originally  commenced,  in  manv  cases,  by  the  voluntary  services 
and  subscriptions  of  individuals,  they  are  gradusJly  winning  the  public  support. 
Beveral  towns  have  fully  adopted  them,  some  appropriate  in  part  for  their  mamte- 
nance,  and  others  purpose  to  ingraft  them  into  their  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  manufacturers  of  Woonsocket  have  this  year  united  in  closing  their  mills  so 
early  as  to  allow  those  in  their  employ  to  avail  themselves  of  evening  schools,  lectures, 
«&c.  Liberal  provision  is  made  in  many  of  our  villages  for  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
and  evening  schools,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  done  by  manufacturing  companies.  The 
Lonsdale  Companv  have,  during  the  past  year,  completed  a  larse  building  containing 
a  readine-room,  library,  and  a  lecture-nail  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons.  A.  &;  w! 
Spraffuehave  erected  at  Central  Falls  a  fine  edifice  100  by  40  feet,  with  an  L  40  by  50, 
ibr  educational  purposes.  Hazard  &,  Sons  have  made  the  same  provision  for  Peace- 
dale.  Others,  wno  can  not  be  mentioned,  have  been  equally  liberal.  With  such  facili- 
ties for  self-culture  well  established  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  (as  lately,  for 
example,  into  a  '^  polytechnic  *'  school  in  Providence,)  incalculable  benefits  must,,  in  a 
few  years,  result  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  State. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  school  must,  for  a  time,  supplement  the  common-school  system,  and  is 
a  necessity  for  that  large  portion  of  our  minor  population  who  are  entirely  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  the  day  school.  Many  can  neither  read  nor  write  on  their  admission. 
Others  are  young  men  and  women  who  have  already  ^ined  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education,  and  are  desirous  of  making  larger  acquisitions  of  knowledge. 

The  following;  statistics  from  evening  schools,  which  have  been  successfully  sustained, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  seven  towns,  including 
Providence.  The  average  number  of  pupils  was  103;  average  age  of  pupils,  16 ;  aver- 
age duration  of  school,  15  weeks ;  average  length  of  sessions,  2  hours ;  average  salary 
of  male  teachers,  |9.50  per  week ;  average  salary  of  female  teachers,  (3.50  per  week  : 
average  cost  per  pupil,  f2.92.  In  one  town  the  services  of  teachers  are  gratuitous,  and 
in  Providence,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement  of  salaries,  the  payment 
is  |2  a  night  for  principals,  and  $1  a  night  for  assistants,  male  or  female.  In  alT  these 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  the  pupils  are  factory  operatives.  These 
schools  are  uniformly  pronounced  a  success,  and  their  reports  are  highly  encouraging 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

'^  In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  importance  of  technical  education  in  a  State 
dependent,  as  ours,  upon  the  value  of  its  skilled  labor.  The  first  step  towiml  improve- 
ment is  the  introduction  of  elementary  drawing  in  our  s(*.hools.  As  an  initial  move- 
ment, our  teachers  must  become  qualified  to  lead  in  instruction,  and  hence  the  pupils 
in  the  normal  school  have  received  a  limited  number  of  lessons  in  free  drawini(." 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

'*  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  wise  to  appoint  women  of  talent,  public  spirit,  and 
business  tact,  as  school  officers.  In  the  town  of  Tiverton,  the  school  boara,  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  wholly  composed  of  women,  and  it  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  -the  people  of  that  town,  that  in  no  previous  vear  has  so  much  time  and  labor  been 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  schools.  I  trust  that  the  public 
confidence  will  be  shown  by  the  appointment  of  women  to  fill  a  portion  of  the  places 
upon  the  school  boards  at  all  subsequent  elections." 

lELTTERACT  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
increased  interest  of  our  people  in  the  cause  of  education,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
theiact  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase  in  the  State.  The  number  of  persons  over  21 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  as  given  bv  the  census  of  1870,  is  nearly 
five  times  greater  than  that  given  in  the  censas  of  1850.  In  16^  the  number  was 
3,607,  in  1870  it  was  16,786;  and  the  minor  illiterate  population,  from  10  to  21  years, 
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18  5,115,  making  the  total  t>f  illiterate  population,  over  10  years  of  age,  21,901.  The 
Boarce  of  this  mass  of  ignorance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  this  21,901, 17,477  are 
of  foreign-birth. 

These  statements  only  show  the  alarming  aggregate  ox  the  illiterate  population  of 
Ehode  Island.  We  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  influence  of  sach  a  population  upon 
the  present  history  and  future  prosperity  of  our  State.  The  intimate  relations  of 
ignorance  to  crime  apj^ear  by  reference  to  the  records  of  public  courts,  jails,  the  State 
farm,  and  the  State  prison.  Ignorance  and  idleness  produce  the  evils  from  which  we 
now  suffer;  educatioirand  labor  will  banish  them. 

Among  the  remedies  for  illiteracy  are  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  shall  not 
allow  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment ;  also,  the  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  children  so  employed  to  attend  school 
at  least  five  months  in  each  year;  a  truant  and  vagrant  law,  by  which  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  not  attending  any  school,  or  without  any  regular 
and  lawful  occupation,  may  be  committed  to  some  suitable  institution,  or  bound  as  an 
apprentice  to  some  good  home,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  and  of  learning  some  useful  trade;  the  establishment  of  evenio^  schools  in 
every  town;  and  a  constitutional  enactment  which  shall  restrict  the  franchise  to  those 
who  can  read  and  write. 

PROVIDENCE. 

[From  report  of  Bev.  Daniel  Leaob^  snperiotendent  of  city  Khoola.] 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  has  in  use  at  present  thirty-six  school  buildinss,  two  of  which  are  hired. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  equal  to  the  best  in  New  England.  Others,  however,  are 
badly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  and  neither  pleasant  nor  convenient.  The  accom- 
modations of  the  high  school  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  city.  Larger  and 
better  school  accommodations  are  imperatively  needed.  The  value  of  the  school 
estates  owned  by  the  city  is  estimated  at  11,000,000.  The  aggregate  annual  expend- 
iture for  the  schools  is  nearly  $170,000,  about  $140,000  of  which  are  required  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  teachers. 

SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  school  committee  consider  that,  as  a  whole,  the  public  school^  are  in  a  very 
satis&ctory  condition.  By  the  present  arrangement,  the  school  year  of  42  weeks  is 
divided  into  four  terms:  three  of^lO  weeks  each,  and  one  qf  12  weeks.  Under  this  plan 
it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  fourth  term  considerably  into  July,  a  step  wnich 
does  not  meet  entire  approval.  The  proper  length  of  the  school  year  and  its  rightful 
division  into  terms  constitute  a  problem  difficult  to  solve. 

,  BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Drawing  has  been  made  an  established  study  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools,  and  most  commendable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year. 
In  the  department  of  musical  instruction,  the  former  faulty  manner  of  teaching  has 
ven  way  to  a  systematized  method.  By  this  change,  together  with  a  regular  daily 
ill  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced. 
Pupils  in  all  the  grades  are  now  taught  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  read  and  write  music. 

TRUANCY. 

It  is  stated  that  wbile  the  percentage  of  truants  is  not  so  large  as  in  some  New 
England  cities,  it  is  altogether  too  large,  and  is  increasing.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  legislation  which  has  been  had  upon  this  subject  is  well  calculated  to 
meet  the  evil,  and  that  if  a  place  of  detention — a  house  of  industry —were  provided, 
the  law  would  prove  an  effective  means  of  restraint.  An  industrial  school  is  needed, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  there  shall  be  such  an  institution,  or  whether  the 
accommodations  of  reform  schools  and  prisons  shall  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  sure  to  be  made. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  held  for  a  term  of  twenty  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils 
registered  was  2,195,  an  increase  of  534  over  last  year.  In  connection  with  the 
evening  schools  a  polytechnic  school  was  opened.  The  interest  evinced  testified  to  the 
need  that  had  been  felt  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  The  committee  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  an  evening  high  school,  thus 
supplying  the  intermediate  link  between  the  lowest  and  highest  grade  of  evening 
schools.  Singing  exercises  were  introduced  in  two  of  the  schools,  and  in  each  instance 
the  influence  was  marked  and  beneficial. 
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NEWPORT. 

fFrom  report  of  Ptofeaaor  A.  D.  SmaQ,  saperinfesndent  of  city  aehools.] 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  verv  satisfactory.  The  tables  of  attendanee 
show  a  healthy  condition  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  considered  worthy  of  note  that  oat 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  have  been  sent  to  the 
office  for  discipline ;  and  of  these  but  forty-five  have  come  the  second  time.  Tba 
number  of  really  bod  boys  is  remarkably  small,  and  the  authority  of  the  teaeben 
well  recognized. 

THUANCY. 

The  passage  of  a  comprehensive  and  specific  law  with  resard  to  truancy  is  urged; 
alsO)  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  school  for  habituiS  truants.  The  unfsTor- 
able  actioA  of  the  general  assembly  upon  this  matter  is  much  regretted. 

EVEKINQ  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  evening  school  continues  to  do  an  exceUent  work,  yet  it  does  not  fully  meet  the 
wants  for  free  evening  instruction.  There  is  a  large  class  who  have  already  aitenM 
the  day  school,  and  who  are  prepared  for  more  advanced  studies  than  are  usually 
taught  in  the  evening  school.  For  these  an  evening  high  school  should  be  established. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  spring.  The  season  was  unfavorable. 
but  the  attendance  (averaging  fifty-eight)  proved  conclusively  the  demand  eiJstiBg 
for  schools  of  this  character. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT. 

The  late  William  Sanford  Rogers,  of  Boston,  has  left  8100,000  to  the  city  of  Newport, 
in  trust,  for  the  endowment  of  a  high  school.  Detailed  information  concerning  tbe 
bequest  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  committee. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School  was  opened  September  6, 1871.    The  report  of  the  trosteert 
and  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  principal  show  its  sucoessful  operation,  and  the 
dom  of  its  establishment.    Its  indirect   benefits   are  already  seen  and  felt  in 
improved  tone  and  spirit  of  maqy  of  our  schools.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was 
by  the  general  asscnnbly  to  aid  in  defraying  the  travel iug  expenses  of  pupils  residi; 
out  of  the  city  of  Providence.    The  trustees  recommend  a  renewal  for  the  coming  \f 
of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  work  of  the  school,  together  with  that  of  $1.jCi 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  pupils.    Lessons  in  drawing  were  girfl 
during  the  winter,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  to  teach  the  elements  of  tbaS 
brancn.    The  number  of  graduates  m  1872  was  24. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  admission  during  the  year  was  77 ;  admi6sioDS« 
69.    Of  those  admitted,  the  ratio  for  the  four  years'  course  is  87  per  cent.;  a  \ax^ 
number  than  usual.     This  is  considered  as  affording  gratifying  evidence,  on  the 
of  the  public,  of  a  desire  for  complete  education. 

Departments  of  practical  science  have  been  established,  in  which  provision  has 
made  for  courses  of  instruction  iu  such  branches  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.    This  provision  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of 
general  assembly,  assigning  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for  the  establiahmoot 
an  agricultural  college  to  Brown  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  fund  of  $50,000  which  accrues  from  this  grant  is,  by  agreement  on  the  part 
the  university,  devoted  to  the  education  <^of  scholars^  each  at  the  rate  of  8100  per  aunoaii 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income."  Appointments  to  these  scholarsliips 
made  by  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  on  the  nomination  of  the  general  a» 
bly.  There  are  now  52  scholarships  established  for  the  aid  of  indigent  8t-adent».  to 
amount  of  ^60  each  per  annum.  In  consideration  of  the  advance  in  the  prioe  of  tnili 
two  years  ago,  from  $50  to  $75  per  annum,  the  corporation  gave  to  the  faculty  dbi 
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tionary  power  to  make  a  redaction  of  t^  per  annnin  on  the  tuition  of,  indii^nt  eta- 
dents,  to  a  nnmber  not  exceeding  two-fiftbs  of  the  whole  namber  in  college.  Under  this 
provision  relief  has  been  extended  to  67  students. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  university  amounts  to  $602,653.73.  The  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  has  received  large  additions  durins  the  year,  and  now  comprises  19,350 
specimens.  Contributions  amounting  to  $5,450  have  been  received  in  aid  of  this 
muaeam. 

PBOVIDENCE  RBFOKM  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  since  organization  has  been  2,638.  The  average  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  institution  of  those  discharged  during  the  year  is,  boys,  13.7 ;  girls, 
28.3.  The  largest  number  of  commitments  during  the  year  was  for  theft.  The  expendi- 
tare  for  the  year  amounts  to  $42,948.04,  and  the  eaxnings  of  the  children  in  the  labor 
department  to  $19,271.36.  More  apparent  good  has  resulted  from  the  work  in  the  bovs' 
school  than  ever  before.  The  ffirls'  school  has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  report  of  tlie 
tnisteee  states  that  the  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  entirely  gratifying,  and 
ka  prospects  of  usefulness  in-  the  future  highly  encouraging. 

scholfdeld's  commercial  oollbob. 

A  featuEe  of  this  institution  is  that  book-keeping  is  never  taught  in  class.  Each 
student  receives  separate  personal  iostmction  aaapted  to  his  mental  constitation  and 
proficiency.  The  system  upon  which  the  college  is  conducted  allows  pupils  to  enter  at 
any  time. 

ALBBKT  A.  OAMWKLJU— OBITCART. 

Albert  A.  Gomwell,  principal  of  the  Fountain-street  grammar  school,  Providence, 
died  of  typhoid  pneumonia  December  18, 1871.  He  was  bom  in  Peru,  Massachusetts, 
October  29, 1816 ;  graduate  of  Brown  University  1847 ;  immediately  after  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fountain-street  grammar  school,  (since  cabled  Federal  street,  and  lately  the 
Hughes  school,)  where  he  labored  with  great  fidelitv  and  success  till  his  death. 
'  A  farmer's  son,  among  the  hiUs  ot  Berkshire,  he  laithfully  improved  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  common  school,  and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Connecticut  Literary  In- 
stitution at  Suffield.  He  was  remarkable  throughout  life  for  patient,  untiring  industry ; 
methodical  in  the  employment  of  his  time,  both  at  school  and  at  home ;  frugal  in  his 
habits,  and  inoderate  in  his  desires,  never  sacrificing  substantial  comfort  for  fashion  and 
empty  show.  As  a  teacher  he  was  quiet  and  unpretending,  but  thorough,  teaching 
principles  and  not  theories  or  text-books.  He  loved  honesty  aud  truthfulness ;  he  de- 
spised vanity  and  deceit.  Hence  the  usual  quarterly  examinations  were  with  him  gen- 
uine examinations,  and  not  exhibitions  speciallv  prepared  for  the  occasion.  He  did 
not  approve  the  introduction  of  so  many  general  exercises,  believing  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  studying  and  reciting  all  lessons  in  the  school-room  and  within  school 
hours,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  time  for  work  and  play.  He  had  a  profound  reverence 
for  religion  and  religious  institutions,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  Christian  faith. 

REV.  T.  A.  CRANE. — OBITtfAKY. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Iriand,  entered  Brown  University  in  1823,  supporting  himself  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing his  college  course  by  his  own  exertions,  and  taking  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  a  tutor  m  the  university,  which  he 
he  held  for  four  years.  In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Kemper  CoHege, 
and  after  two  years  of  hard  labor,  prosecuted  in  defiance  of  peculiar  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  he  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  Chribtian  min- 
istry as  a  pastor.  Duriug  his  residence  in  Baint  Louis  he  delivered  the  annual  address 
before  the  medical  society  of  the  college,  which  was  printed.  The  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  interest  that  Dr.  Crane  had  always  felt  in 
the  cause  of  education  was  manifested  here  by  the  oversight  that  he  took  of  oar  pub- 
lic schools,  and  his  frequent  valuable  coutributions  to  our  edncational  journals.  An 
aocorate  scholar  himself,  he  appreciated  fully  the  great  importance  of  laying  broad  and 
deep  foundations  as  the  basis  of  all  effective  training,  ana  his  influence  in  this  respect 
will  be  kmg  felt  in  our  community. 

RHODE  ISLAKD  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  exercises  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  were  held  in 
Providence,  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  by  visits  of  the  mem- 
beiB  to  the  normal  ana  high  schools,  the  normal  school  being  the  special  scene  of 
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attraction,  where  olasees  in  varioos  branches  were  taaght  in  the  osoal  manner,  as  illiv- 
trations  of  the  method  of  teaching;  these  branches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  primary,  intermediate)  and  grammar  schools  were  visitedy  and 
exercises  simih^r  to  those  of  the  qnarterly  examinations  were  witnessed.  In  the  even- 
inff  a  most  pleasant  reanion  of  the  teachers  was  held  in  the  Roger  Williams  HalL 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  referring  to  the 
social  exercises  or  the  preceding  day,  as  having  well  replaced  the  osoal  introduciorv 
addresses,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  bosiness  of  the  day,  introdncing  Bir.  A.  D.  Small, 
superintendent  of  schcjls  of  Newport,  who  read  a  paper  on  ''  Practical  edncation." 
He  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  '^  Wliat  is  practical?"  there  were  three  requisites: 
books,  health,  and  religion.  Under  these  heads,  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  good 
reading,  which  must  be  impressed  upon  the  scholar  by  teacher  or  parent ;  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  health,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  means  of  physical  conservation :  and 
the  desirableness  of  religious  instruction,  which  should  not  be  sectarian,  but  snould 
teach  by  pointing  out  examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  confined  to  the  approval  of  the  exceUences  of  the 
paper,  and  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Merrick  Lyou,  Rev.  £.  M.  Stone,  Professor  O.  H. 
Kile,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Holman. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  the  Providence  high  school,  read  an  essay  on  "  The  cultivation 
of  the  memory."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Professor  Ban- 
croft, Professor  J.  C.  Eastman,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cady. 

In  the  afternoon  a  class  exercise  was  siven  by  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  reading,  conducted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Miller. 

Professor  J.  C.  Qreenough,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper  on 
**  a  course  of  study,"  which,  he  said,  ^*  is  a  means  to  an  end ;"  and  in  order  to  understand 
what  means  to  employ  to  secure  an  end,  the  end  itself  must  be  clearly  understood. 
In  this  country  nb  teacher  can  predict  what  will  be  the  lif&-work  of  his  pupils,  and 
therefore  can  not  give  special  training  for  an  employment.  One  of  the  defects  of  our 
system  is  a  failure  to  develop  pupils  with  elementary  instruction,  before  attempting 
to  teach  them  scientific  truth. 

Joshua  Bates,  esq.,  head-master  of  the  Brimmer  school,  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
manners  and  morals  of  school-rooms." 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  in  the  evening  at  Music  Hall,  with  exer- 
cises varied,  high-toned,  and  enthusiastic,  among  which  were  music  and  addresses  by 
Governor  Padenord,  Mayor  Doyle,  Commissioner  Bicknell,  and  others.  The  commis- 
sioner stated  that  the  State  had,  daring  the  past  year,  appropriated  $500,000  for  pub- 
lic education ;  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  was  in  the  public  schools ; 
and  that  a  first-class  normal  school  had  been  established  and  was  in  successful 
operation.  Thirty-four  weeks  of  school  are  now  secured  in  every  town  in  the  State 
annually.  The  objects  urged  by  the  commissioner  as  necessary  were,  a  higher  public 
sentiment,  a  truant  law,  a  law  as  to  child-operatives,  school  missionary  work,  and 
homes  such  as  are  proposed  in  Newport. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leacb,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Providence,  also  made  an  able 
address :  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Sheffield,  of  Newport,  spoke  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  public  education  of  its  citizens. 

On  the  closing  day,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Merrick  Lyon ;  recording  secretary,  G.  E.  Whittemore ;  corresponding  secretary, 
D.  R.  Adams,  CentreviUe ;  with  a  list  of  vice-presidents,  directors,  Slo. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  population, — In  1870  Rhode  Island  was  the  thirty-second  State  in  population, 
having  217,353  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  1,306  square  miles,  an  average  of  166.43 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  212,219  whites,  4,980  colored, 
and  154  Indians.  Of  these  161,957  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  55,396  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  122,626  white,  2,520  colored,  and  123  Indians 
were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,201  were  bom  in  Germany, 
9,291  in  England,  and  31,534  in  Ireland. 

School  tUtendanoe, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  34,948  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,027  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  34,292  white  scholata 
17,643  were  males  and  16,649  females.  Of  the  618  colored  pupils  309  were  males  and 
309  females ;  22  male  and  16  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

llUteraeif. — ^Twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  inhabitants  of  all 
races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  17,477  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  WiieraAee.-Oi  the  21,031  white  illiterates  2,484  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these  1,289  were  males  and  1,195  females ;  2,473  were  from  15  to  21  years  old, 
of  whom  1,090  were  males  and  1,383  females ;  16,074  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
5,922  were  males  and  10,152  females.  Of  the  870  colored  illiterates  46  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  and  of  these  26  were  males  and  20  fbmales;  112  were  from  15  to  21  years 
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old,  and  of  these  63  were  males  and  49  females ;  712  weie  21  ^ears  old  and  over,  of  whom 
291  were  males  and  421  females ;  6  male  and  14  female  Indians  were  also  reported.^ 

EdmeaUomal  ifwei<i»(ioii«.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censos  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  561,  having  951  teachers,  of  whom  237 
were  males  and  714  females,  to  educate  their  32,596  pupils,  of  whom  15,491  were  males 
and  17,105  females. 

Amount  and  8<mroe  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institntions  was  $565,012,  of  which  131,535  were  derived  fix>m  endowment,  |348,656 
£rom  taxation  andpublic  fhnds,  and  $184,821  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FuhUc  ackoob.— The  487  public  schools,  with  775  teachers— 165  males  and  610  females— 
were  attended  by  27,250  pupils,  of  whom  12,736  were  males  and  14,514  females.  To 
educate  these  thev  had  a  total  income  of  $355,582,  of  which  $1,065  were  derived  firom 
endowment,  $348,656  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $5,841  from  tuition  and  other 
aoorces. 

CoUege,— The  one  college,  with  11  male  teachers,  was  attended  by  203  male  pupils, 
to  educate  whom  it  had  a  total  income  of  $45,150,  of  which  $30,000  were  derived  from 
endowment  and  $15,150  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

AeadewMes.—The  2  academies,  with  16  teachers,  of  whom  10  were  males  and  6  females, 
had  an  attendance  of  415  pupils— 241  males  and  174  females — and  an  income  of  $20,400, 
derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Ffieate  schoois,— The  63  day  and  boarding  schools  had  106  teachers— 34  males  and  72 
females — and  were  attended  by  1,896  pupils^  of  whom  820  were  males  and  1,076  fem£de& 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $119,380,  of  which  $450  were  derived  from  endowment,  and 
^18,930  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Lihraries, — There  were  334  public  libraries,  with  309,696  volumes ;  also,  425  private 
libraries,  with  383^1  volumes;  making  in  all, 759  libraries,  with  693,387  volumes. 

The  prB8a,--The  32  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  82,050  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,781,500  copies. 

Chmrckee.— Of  the  295  church  organizations,  283  had  edifices,  with  125,183  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $4,117,200. 

Pttuperiam, — Of  the  634  paupers,  407  were  native  whites,  35  native  colored,  and  192 
foreigners. 

Oime-— Of  180  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  113  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  55  foreign-bom.  Two  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  convicted  durihg 
the  year. 

Age  and  aex  ofpopulation,—Of  the  total  population,  55,775  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  27,834  were  males  and  27,941  females ;  173,751  were  ten  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  82,824  were  males  and  90,927  females. 

Occupations. — ^There  were  88,574  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations* 
of  whom  66,859  were  males  and  21,715  females.    Eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 


5230  females;  47,007  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom 
32,865  were  males  and  14,142  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  88,574  emploved  persons,  5,534  were  frx>m 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  3,510  were  males  and  2,024  females :  77,102  persons  were 
from  16  to  .59  years  old,  and  of  these  58,419  were  males  and  18,6^  females ;  5,938  per- 
sons were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  4,930  were  males  and  1,008  females. 
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SOUTH   CAROIilNA* 

(Fr«m  report  of  Hon.  J.  K.  JfllBon,  State  anperlntendent  ofjnibUc  inetmolioii,  for  the  ■ohotoatio  year 

ended  June  30, 1872.] 

SCHOOL  BEVISNUB. 

State  aohool  appropriation,  (not  yet  paid) (300,000  00 

Poli-taz,  amount  reported  as  oollected 36,563  00 

Loeal  orschool-distnot  taxes,  amoont  reported  as  collected 75,393  35 

Total 411,956  35 

80DOOL  EXFENDITUBBS. 

Salaries  of  teachers; $268,091  67 

Bntldingof  sehool-hooses 11,505  50 

Bent  of  school-houses 2,854  13 

Total 282,451  30 


The  foregoing  is  not  a  complete  ezhihit  of  school  expenditures  for  the  scholastic  year. 
Sive  counties  made  no  returns  of  the  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers ;  and 
^[ttxte  a  number  of  school-houses  hare  been  erected  during  the  year,  conceruing  the 
cost  of  which  the  returns  are  either  incomplete  or  entirely  wanting. 

The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  ld72~'73  is  es- 
timated at  (600,000. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Looalschool  age 6-16 

White  children  of  school  age,  (males  40,956,  females  4 1,240) 82, 196 

Colored  children  of  school  age,  (males  58,776,  females  56,207) 114,983 

Total  scholastic  population 197,179 

White  children  enrolled  in  school,  (males  19, 446,  females  18,241) 37, 687 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school,  (males  19,428,  females  19,207) 38, 635 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  school 76,322 

Increase  over  last  year 10,266 

TBACHSRB  AND  TEACHKBS'  PAT. 

Northern  white  teachers,  (males  13,  females  40) 53 

Southern  white  teachers,  (males  988,  females  646) 1,634 

Northern  colored  teachers,  (males  16,  females  6) 22 

Southern  colored  teachers,  (males  346,  females  130) 476 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  1872 2,185 

Increase  over  last  year 287 

Number  of  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates 549 

Number  of  teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates 807 

Number  of  teachers  holding  third-^ade  certificates 829 

Number  of  State  certificates  granted  duringjhe  year 14 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers ^...« (32  55 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 31  25 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 462 

Number  of  free  common  schools,  1872 1,639 

Increase  over  last  year 280 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 5 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  as  erected  during  the  year :  log,  127; 

frame,  98;  brick,  1 226 

Cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year* $11,505  50 

*  The  returns  oonoeming  the  oo8t  of  ichocfl-hoaBes  erected  daring  the  year  ere  very  Incomplete.  It  ii  im- 
pOMlble  to  estimate  their  aggregate  cott.  Digitized  by 
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Knmber   of  Bchool-honses  previously   erected  :  .  log,  950 ;   frame,   679 ; 

brick,  15 : 1,644 

Viilaation,  (returns  deficient) $220,448  00 

Condition :  good,  707 :  fiur,  460 :  bod,  477. 

Namber  with  groands  inclosea...'. 178 

Whole  nnmber  of  school-hoaBes  in  the  State 1,870 

Komber  owned  by  school  diBla*icts 239 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Charleston  four  good  brick  sehool-houses,  valued  at  $100,000. 
They  are  public  property,  and  are  included  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

CONDITION  OF  THB  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent  remarks  that  "  While  something  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year  in  educational  matters,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  regret  to  every  well- 
wisher  of  the  cause  that  so  little  has  been  done.  The  bankrupt  condition  of  the  State's 
exchequer  has  been  most  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  common  schools.  Not  one 
dollar  of  the  State  school  appropriation  of  $300,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31, 1872,  has  yet  been  disbursed  from  the  State  treasury,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  $1)044,000  were  collected  on  account  of  taxes  for  the  said  fiscal  year. 

''Public  confidence  has  been  betrayed  and  destroyed,  school  teachers  and  school 
officers  have  been  forced  to  labor  without  receiving  their  salaries.  The  whole  system 
is,  in  its  present  condition,  a  reproach  to  those  who  claim  to  be  it>s  friends  and  advo- 
cates. Our  free  common-school  system,  efficiently,  faithfully,  respectably,  and  success- 
fully administered  and  applied,  can  not  fail  to  oecome  popular.  The  continuance  of 
the  present  condition  of  imkirs  must  plunge  it  into  utter  rmn  and  uselessness. 

"  There  are  two  essentials  to  tiie  success  of  the  system,  namely :  1.  Such  legislation 
•0  will  secure  liberal  and  eertain  school  revenues.  2.  The  election  and  appomtment 
of  BOBe  but  competent  and  efficient  persons  as  school  officers.  Our  whole  State  policy. 
so  far  as  common  education  is  concerned,  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  narrow  and 
illiberal.  While  other  enterprises  and  interests  have  received  due  attention  and  proper 
eare,  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  a  matter  of  the  last  and  least  consideration.'' 
-  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  visited  several  counties  during  the  year,  and 
has  conversed  with  the  people  concerning  educational  matters.  He  has  observed  a 
growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  f^ee  common  schools.  The  universal  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  that  the  State  has  not  met  it«  sc)iool  appropriations. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  school  finances  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  the  schools 
would  prosper  throughout  the  State. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  following  legislation  is  reconunended  concerning  school  funds :  1.  That  the 
general  assembly  levy  a  special  State  school-tax  of  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State.  Such  a  tax  would  probably  realize  a  revenue  of  about  $.300,000. 
2.  That  it  be  declared  a  misdemeanor  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  said  tax  for  any 
purx>ose  except  that  of  free  common  schools,  with  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000 
attached.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to 
apxM>rtion,  as  the  law  specifies,  the  fireie-school  funds  of  the  State  among  the  several 
eounties  thereof  only.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  school  commis- 
sioner to  apportion,  accordinff  to  law,  the  free-school  fund  of  his  county  among  the 
several  school  districts  thereof.  5.  That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  coanty  treasurer 
to  report  monthly  the  amount  of  collections  made  by  him  for  the  month,  on  account 
of  school  fnnds  or  taxes  or  poll-tax,  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  orders  of  boards  of 
school-district  trustees,  countersigned  by  the  county  school  commissioner. 

POLL-TAX. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  "  There  is  no  good  reason  why  each  and  every  voter 
in  the  State  should  not  be  willing  to  pay  annually,  or  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  case  of 
unwillingness  to  do  so,  the  small  sum  of  $1,  as  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
l^l^es  of  citizenship,  particularly  when  the  same  is  to  be  specially  applied  to  school 
purposes.'* 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  governor  at  the  last  State  election  was  106,722 ; 
the  annual  amount  of  poll-tax  collected  in  the  State  ought  to  be,  therefore,  at  least 
$100,000,  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  matter  of  school  revenue.  Legislation  com- 
pelling the  prompt  and  complete  collection  of  the  poll-tax  is  strongly  urged. 

ANNUAL  REPOBTS  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

These  reports  constitute  the  principal  source  from  which  the  information  and  mate- 
rial necessary  to  the  preparation  of  annual  State  reports  are  obtained.  Much  delay,  as 
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well  as  annoyance,  is  experienced  erery  year  concerning  them.  Kany  of  them  are  not 
only  forwarded  tardily,  bat  are  made  ont  withont  due  regard  to  completeness  and  cor- 
rectness. These  reports  should  be  printed  with  the  annaaJ  State  report;  bnt  this  will 
be  impracticable,  so  long  as  no  more  care  is  taken  in  their  preparation. 

UNIFORM  8TSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

The  general  assembly,  at  Its  last  session,  appropriated  the  snm  of  |7,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  preparipg,  publishing,  and  distribating  a  nniform  system  of  school 
records.  The  greater  portion  of  these  records  has  already  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. When  completed  and  distributed,  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  school  officers 
and  school-teachers  in  making  out  the  reiK)rts  and  keeping  the  records  required  of  them 
by  law.  This  work  has  been  seriously  hindered  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  school  finances. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

School  text-books  have  been  distributed  from  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent 
during  the  year  to  every  county  in  the  State,  except  two,  which  made  requisitions. 

The  supply  of  books  has  been  wholly  inadcK^uate  to  meet  the  demands,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction.  The  superintendent  has  been  led,  by 
an  unpleasant  experience,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  of  furnishing  text-books  by' 
the  State,  either  tree  or  otherwise,  is  unsound  and  impracticable,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded at  once. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Seven  institutes  have  been  held  in  three  counties  of  the  State  during  the  year.  No 
report  is  made  of  the  attendance  at  auy  of  the  meetings. 

The  superintendent  recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  and  organizing 
teachers'  institutes  as  a  preUminary  measure  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  recommends  attention  to  that  part  of  the  State  constitution 
which  refers  to  the  establishment  of  State  normal  schools.  The  wisdom  and  Impor- 
tance of  this  requirement  of  the  law  are  considered  too  obvious  to  require  further  com- 
ment. 

peabody'fund. 

Of  this  State  the  agent  of  the  fund.  Dr.  Sears,  says :  ^  We  learn  from  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  and  firom  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  education,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  206,610,  of  whom  123,063  are  colored ;  that 
the  number  attending  the  public  schools  is  66,056,  of  whom  33,834  are  colored,  showing 
an  increase  of  attendance  of  100  per  cent,  over  last  year;  that  there  are  in  the  State  4SS 
log  school-houses,  and  339  fhtme  and  brick  houses ;  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  1,896 ; 
that  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  schools  in  1871  was  $250,000,  while  not  less  than 
$500,000  are  necessary  to  keep  free  schools  in  op|eration  in  the  State  six  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  report  complaints  are  made  and  reiterated  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  State 
officials  in  the  use  of  the  school  funds  and  of  the  incompetency  and  indifierence  of  many  ' 
of  the  school  officers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  important  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  this  State  the  past  year. 
We  have  rendered  assistance  to  two  small  schools  only:  $300  to  one  in  Beaufort,  and 
$200  to  another  in  Spartanburgh.'' 

educational  institute  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  meetiuff  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Greenville  in  August,  1871.  The  members 
numbered  48,  most  of  them  principals  of  schools  or  professors  in  colleges. 

The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were  "Qeometrical  text-books  and  methods  of 
instruction,"  "School  organization,"  and  '^ Southern  colleges)  and  their  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  people.'" 

The  president  was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  on  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  alge- 
bra; each  member  of  these  committees  to  present,  at  the  next  annuikl  meeting,  a  report 
upon  t«xt-books,  methods  of  instruction,  or  any  other  matter  relative  to  the  subjects 
assigned  them  which  they  may  deem  of  interest. 

STATE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  gives  the  number  of  inmates  as  140:  boys  71, 

flrls  69.    The  average  attendance  in  the  school  connected  with  the  institution  is  87. 
he  boys  are  instructed  in  agriculture,  and  the  g?rls  in  needl&-work. 
The  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ended  October 
31, 1872,  was  $15,000.    The  actual  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  $21,396.49,  an 
exoees  of  $8,030.27  over  the  receipts.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ Q^ 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTITCTIOK   FOR   THE   RDUCATION   OF  THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB   AND 

THE  BLIND. 

The  twenty-foarth  ftonnal  report  of  this  institation  states  that,  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  during  the  year,  22  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  19  were  blind.  The  number  of 
pu[»il8  was  larger  than  during  any  previous  session.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
their  studies  during  tiiie  year  is  commendable. 

The  institution  stands  greatly  in  need  of  inoreased  shop  facilities.  There  is  only  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys,  and  no  trade  for  either  males  or 
females  of  the  blind  pupils,  or  for  the  mute  girls.  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  industrial  department  for  the  romales 
of  both  departments,  a  printing  office  and  cabinet  shop  for  tne  deaf  and  dumb  boys, 
and  the  broom,  mat,  brush,  and  chair-seating  trades  for  the  blind  boys.  Of  the  latter 
a  minority  must  have  trades  taught  them  or  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence  after 
leaving  the  institution. 

It  is  represented  that  many  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  are  prevented  doing  so  by  their  inability  to  provide  suitable  clothing 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  A  fund  should  be  set  apart  for  the  relief  en 
Buch  persons. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  visit  some  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
next  session,  in  order  to  acauaint  himsellr  with  all  improvements  in  books,  apparatus, 
regimfi,  &o.  The  boolu  ana  apparatus  of  the  institution,  particularly  for  the  blind, 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  and  need  replenishing. 

The  State  superintendent  of  instruction  reoommen&  an  appropriation  of  |15,000  for 
this  institution  for  the  next  year. 

UNIYSRSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  university  consists  of  ten  distinct  and  independent  schools.  Students  are  allowed 
a  choice,  provided  they  enter  at  least  three  schools.  The  State  appropriations  for  the 
university  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $37,860. 

This  institution  affords  superior  educational  advantages.  The  State  appropriations 
for  its  support  have  been  liberal,  its  location  is  central  and  healthy,  its  buildings  are 
commodious,  its  library  is  the  finest  in  the  South,  and  there  is  a  full  corps  of  learned, 
efficient,  faithful  professors.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly unsatis&ctory,  and  ought,  by  every  reasonable  consideration,  to  be  largely 
augmented. 

The  apparatus  of  the  university,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
philosophy,  is  incomplete  and  should  be  replenished.  It  is  recommended  that  a  special 
appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  endowment,  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina.  The 
endowment  fund  of  the  coUege  (over  $200,000)  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  lost  during  the  late  war.  The  college  includes  two  departments,  colle- 
giate and  preparatory. 

NEWBERRY  COLLBOB. 

The  college,  having  been  removed  from  Newberry  Court-House,  is  now  located  in 
Walhalla,  Oconee  County.  It  is  under  the  care  of  tne  Evangelical  Lutheran  synod  of 
South  Carolina.  The  departments  of  the  college  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  primary, 
and  theologicaL 

GREENVILLE  BAFUST   FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  organized  by  the  Baptist  State  convention  of  South  Carolina,  The  courses 
of  study  are  primary,  academic,  and  coUeffiate.  The  collegiate  course  has  been  ex- 
tended from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  stuay  of  languages  nmde  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion.   An  extended  course  in  mathematics  is  not  required. 

GLAFUN  UNIVBRSITT. 

This  institution  is  designed  for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  It 
occupies  a  lam  and  commodious  building.  It  was  purchased  not  long  since  by  Bev. 
A.  Webster,  D.  D.,  president,  and  the  late  Bev.  T.  w.  Lewis,  of  Charleston,  through 
whose  joint  labors  it  assumea  its  present  proportions.  Its  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  Hon.  Lee  Glaflin,  of  Massachusetts,  who  contributed  largely  to  its  purchase. 
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The  aniversity  comprises  four  departments :  1 .  The  college  proper,  with  the  asnal  four 
years'  coarse  of  college  studies.  2.  The  normal  department,  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  both  sexes.  3.  The  Baker  Theological  Institute,  which  was  removed  from  Charles- 
ton to  the  university.    4.  The  preparatory  department. 

The  university  buildings  contain  56  rooms,  and  will  accommodate  200  scholars.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition,  room-rent,  or  lectures,  but  a  tas  of  10  cents  a  week  is 
required  of  each  student  for  incidental  expenses.  Board  is  provided  at  the  rate  of  f2 
a  week. 

The  leading  men  in  South  Carolina  favorable  to  education  and  equal  rights  have, 
without  exception,  commended  this  enterprise.  His  excellency  Governor  R.  K.  Scott, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  beaded  the  subscription  for  the  purchase  with  |500.  Sen- 
ator Sawyer  and  others  have  subscribed  g«)nerously. 

FVVMXS  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  comprises  seven  distinct  schools.  Students  are  allowed  entire  freedom 
in  the  selection  of  their  schools ;  and  the  schools  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  pursue  to  the  best  advanta^  auy  particular  course  he  may  select,  and  to  whatever 
extent  he  may  desire.  No  limit  of  time  is  fixed  for  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study. 
The  usual  college  degrees  are  conferred;  also  the  degree  of  **  proficient,''  in  the  several 
schools. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  THB6L0QICAL  SBMINARV. 

The  seminary  was  established  by  general  co-operation  of  Southern  Baptists,  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  snch  theological  education  as  is  needed  by  Baptist  ministers.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  eight  schools,  comprising  eleven  departments.  The 
course  in  each  school  is  completed  in  one  year,  except  Hebrew  and  Greek.  A  full 
course  occupies  from  three  to  four  years.  Tuition  and  lodging  are  free.  The  library 
formerly  belonging  to  the  theological  department  of  Furman  University  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  seminary. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS/ 

Area  and  popu1<iHon,—lji  1870  South  Carolina  was  the  twenty-second  State  in  popula- 
tion, having  705,606  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  an  average  of 
S0.75  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  289,667  whites,  415,814 
colored,  124  Indians,  and  1  Chinese.  Of  these  697,532  were  natives  of  tbe  Uuiteid  States 
and  8,074  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  270,301  whites,  406,285  colored, 
and  122  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  2,754  were 
bom  in  Germany,  617  in  England,  and  3,262  in  Ireland. 

Sdiool  attendance.—AiiCOTdmg  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  41,569  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  50  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  24,692  white  scholars  12,731 
were  males  and  11,961  females.  Of  the  16,873  colored  pupils  8,339  were  males  and  8,534 
females;  4  male  Indians  were  also  reported 

Uliteraoy. — There  were  :^90,379  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  653  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  ilHteratea^—Oi  the  55,167  white  illiterates  13,674  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these  7,299  were  males  and  6,375  females ;  11,102  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  5,411  were  males  and  5,691  females ;  30,391  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  12,490  were  males  and  17,901  females.  Of  the  235,164  colored  illiterates  40,605 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  20,887  were  males  and  19,918  females ;  4.5,605 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old  ;  of  these  20,329  were  males  and  25,276  females ;  148,754 
were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  70,830  were  males  and  77,924  females ;  48  illiter- 
ate Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  insiUutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  l,of  Census  Report,  tbe  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  750,  having  1,103  teachers,  of  whom  620  were 
males  and  483  females,  to  educate  their  3»8,249  pupils,  of  whom  17,397  were  males  and 
20,852  females. 

Anunuit  and  source  of  edutational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $577,953,  of  which  $51,506  were  derived  from  endowment ;  f  282,973  £kx>m 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $243,474  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — ^The  581  public  schools,  with  781  teachers,  (429  males  and  352  females,) 
were  attended  by  31,362  pupils,  of  whom  13,682  were  males  and  17,680  females.  To 
educate  these  the^  had  a  total  income  of  $279,723,  of  which  $^0,423  were  derived  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  9,300  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— The  9  colleges,  with  58  teachers,  (40  males  and  18  females,)  were  attended 
by  755  pupils,  of  whom  480  were  males  and  275  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of 
$54,800,  of  which  $16,000  were  derived  from  endowments,  $4,500  firom  taxation  and  pub- 
lic funds,  and  $34,300  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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.  AoadenUea. — ^The  17  academies,  with  46  teaobers,  of  whom  30  were  males  and  16  females, 
had  ao  attendance  of  1,154  pupils,  (650  males  and  504  females,)  and  a  total  income  of 
$72,825,  of  which  115,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $50  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $57,775  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — ^The  132  day  and  boarding  schools  had  163  teachers,  (83  males  and  80 
females,)  and  were  attended  bv  3,966  pupils,  of  whom  1,798  were  males  and  2,168  females. 
They  had  an  income  of  $68,040,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

libraries. — ^There  were  741  public  libraries  in  the  State,  with  149,224  volumes;  also, 
922  private  libraries,  with  3D7/)20  volumes;  making  in  all,  1,663  libraries,  containing 
5464M4  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  55  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  80,900  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  8,901,400  copies. 

Churches,— Of  the  1,457  church  organizations  1,308  had  edifices,  with  491,425  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valuea  at  $3,276,982. 

PaacjMTwm. — Of  tne  2,071  paupers,  888  were  native  whites,  1,106  native  colored,  and 
77  foreigners. 

Oimc—Of  732  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 130  were  native  whites,  584  native  col- 
oredy  and  18  foreign-bom ;  1,399  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  wwulaUon, — Of  the  total  population  233,915  were  from  5  to  18  vears 
old,  of  whom  118,509  were  males  and  115,406  females ;  503,763  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  241,492  were  males  and  262,271  females. 

Ooeupaiions. — ^Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  persons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  182,355  were  males  and 
80,946  females ;  206,654  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  147,708 
were  males  and  58,946  females;  34J383  m  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
1.5,526  were  males  and  18,857  females ;  8,470  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  8,250 
were  males  and  220  (jpmales ;  13,794  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  10,871  were  males  and  2,923  females. 

Jge  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  263,301  employed  persons  30,414  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  18,968  were  males  and  11,446  females;  214,414  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  148,719  were  males  and  65,695  females ;  18,473  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  ef  whom  14,668  were  males  and  3,805  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiLLSON,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columlna. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 
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rFram  leports  of  Hon.  WiUiain  Moitow.  state  saperintendent  of  instractioo,  and  of  J.  B.  KUlebreir, 

aasiatant  saperintendent.] 

CONDITION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  following  report  bring  before  the  general  assembly  the 
qaestion  whether  it  is  not  the  dnty  of  that  body  to  impose  a  specific  tax  for  school 
purposes.  Less  than  thirty  coanties  in  the  State  have  levied  a  tax  for  school  purposes. 
In  the  remainder  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the  county  courts.  Very  few 
counties  have  schools  at  present  in  operation,  and  a  degree  of  languor  and  inaction 
prevails  throughout  the  State  that  bodes  anything  but  gw>d  to  our  educational  interests. 

ILUTERACr. 

Facts  developed  b^  the  census  and  prison  statistics  form  a  startling  comment  upon 
our  educational  condition,  and  offer  a  warning  which  we  shall  do  welTto  heed.  From 
the  ninth  census  it  appears  that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, 10  years  old  and  over,  is  364,668,  of  whom  138,955  are  between  the  a^es  of  10 
and  21 ;  the  remainder,  225,713,  are  21  and  over.  Of  the  adults  there  are  of  white  males 
37,713;  colored,  55,92r;  aggregating  93,640  male  adults  unable  to  read  and  write; 
yet  whose  votes  are  as  potential  for  good  or  evil  as  those  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
State.  The  total  vote  at  the  last  election  was  120,479,  and  ignorance  cast  93,640  of 
them.  There  are  in  the  State,  of  white  women  68,825,  of  colored  women  63,248,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  making  in  all  of  illiterate  women.  132,073.  There  are  also 
in  the  State,  of  white  chilflreu  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  72,189,  and  of  colored 
children  of  tne  same  ages,  66,766,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

INCREASE  OP  ILLITERACY. 

Another  lamentable  fact  deduoible  from  the  census  is,  that  while  the  white  popula- 
tion has  increased  but  13  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  illiterates  has 
been  50  per  cent.  The  number  of  illiterates  amon^  the  adults  has  increased  from 
71,114  to  106,538.    And  this  illiteracy  is  to-day  increasmg  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME. 

The  prison  statistics  of  the  State  are  significant.  There  are  now  in  the  penitentiary 
768  persons,  of  whom  668  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  the  remaining  100,  reported 
educated,  ono-half  onlv  read  and  write,  and  about  five  have  been  liberaUy  educated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  State  by  these  768  unproductive  persons  is  $440 
for  each  one  annually,  aggre^tin^  a  sum  which  would  educate  in  public  schools  six  times 
the  number  of  inmates.    It  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

The  amount  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  conviction  and  prosecution  of 
criminals  for  the  year  ended  October  1, 1871,  was  $171,542.76.  In  this  is  not  included 
damage  to  property,  nor  loss  of  life,  nor  the  extra  police  force  demanded.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  levy  a  tax  to  make  useful  men  and  women  instead  of  criminals  and 
paupers  of  the  children  of  our  State ;  it  is  a  still  greater  responsibility  not  to  do  it 

'NECESSITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  reason  that  should  arouse  our  people  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  go<>d 
system  of  public  schools  is,  that  without  it  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  energetio 
population  will  not  be  Induced  to  settle  upon  its  surp]  us  lands.  Out  of  29,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State,  only  a  little  over  6,000,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  remaining 
23,000,000  are  lying  idle,  contributing  nothing  to  the  State,  and  will  hang  a  dead 
weight  upon  its  prosperitv  until  they  can  be  tilled  and  occupied  by  industrious,  intel- 
ligent citiz^s.  But  such  will  not  settle  in  a  State  that  offers  no  facilities  for  educa- 
tion. An  intelligent  laborer  will  annually  add,  on  an  avera^  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  than  an  ignorant  one.  Statistics  show  that  one  person 
in  the  rigorous  climate  and  poor  soil  of  Massachusetts  makes  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  one  in  the  rich  fields  and  genial  climate  of  Tennessee. 

PREJUDICES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pnblio 
instruction  is  the  inherited  idea  that  education  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and 
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thst  property  should  not  be  taxed  to  educate  those  without  means.  There  is  also  in 
some  localities  a  strong  feeling  against  levyine  a  sohool-tax,  becanse  the  negroes  will 
share  its  benefits.  Public  schools  are  unpopular  also  because  they  have  been  so  inef- 
ficient. 

SCHOOL  LEGI8ULTION. 

The  constant  changes  made  in  the  system  by  our  lesislative  bodies  have  created  in 
the  public  mind  a  sense  of  their  instability  and  inefiocienoy ;  and  the  parsimonious 
appropriations  have  Just  been  sufficient  to  interfere  with,  and,  in  a  measure,  break  down, 
all  pnvate  enterprises.  If  the  educational  bill  introduced  into  Congress  shall  become 
a  law,  Tenneesee  will  receive,  under  that  act,  about  $130,000,  which,  with  the  interest 
on  the  school-fund  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  sum  realized  from  other  sources,  will,  if  sup- 
plemented by  a  small  tax,  enable  the  State  to  maintain  a  very  respectable  school  sys- 
tem. What  18  most  needed  now  is  unity  of  action,  a  livelier  interest  in  educational 
matters,  a  larger  amount  of  energy  in  the  school  system,  and  more  frequent  and  relia- 
ble statistics  from  each  county.  The  meagemess  of  reports  is  sufficient  proof  that 
some  other  method  should  be  devised  to  collect  the  scholastic  statistics  of  the  counties 

COXJNTir  BRPORTS. 

The  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  State  is  92,  from  81  of  which  reports  have  been 
reoeived ;  in  most  cases  meager,  indefinite,  nnsatisfiictory,  and  discouraging  in  every 
pwrticular. 

So  fiir  as  can  be  gathered  from  these  reports  a  school  tax  hatf  been  levied  or  voted 
in  37  counties,  but  sometimes  insufficient  to  accomplish  any  object.  In  44  counties  the 
tax  has  been  voted  down  or  the  subieot  utterly  ignored.  Commissioners  have  been 
i^pointed  in  a  whole  or  part  of  the  districts  of  54  counties,  but  these  are  frequently 
reported  as  taking  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  occasionally  as  resigning  or  refusing  to 
serve,  while  in  S7  counties  no  commissioners  at  all  have  been  elected.  Only  in  24 
counties  are  schools  of  any  sort  reported  in  existence,  and  these  not  in  every  case  free 
or  even  public :  even  when  public  they  seem  to  be  limited  to  white  children.  In  3i2 
eoanties  it  is  definitely  stated  that  there  are  no  schools,  and  in  the  remainder  it  is 
inferred  that  this  is  the  case,  there  being  usually  no  tax  and  no  commissioners.  In  a  few 
instances  schools  have  been  suspended  and  are  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  convenient  or 
possible.  Where  schools  are  taught  it  is  generally  for  but  a  short  period,  sometimes 
even  limited  to  from  one  to  two  months  of  the  year.  Only  in  one  county  are  the  schools 
reported  as  in  a  really  prosperous  condition,  and  only  in  two  or  three  counties  is  the 
prospect  at  all  hopeful  for  improvement. 

PEABODY  PUKD. 

The  agent  of  the  fond  reports  as  follows : 

''  (hi  the  19th  of  December  last  the  State  teachers'  association  addressed  to  me  a  com- 
munication containing  the  following  passages :  *  We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  at  this  J  nocture  an  efficient  agent  should  canvass  the  State  and  arouse  the  various 
counties  to  action  under  the  present  school  law.  We  would  respectfully  request  your 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  appropriating  $1,500,  during  the  year  1^2,  toward  the 
Bopport  of  such  an  agent,  to  co-operate  with  the  treasurer,  who  is,  ex  officio,  superiu- 
tendent,  and  to  work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  the  State  teachers'  association.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way 
can  this  amount  of  money  accomplish  equal  good  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
State.' 

''This  recommendation  was  finally  agreed  to,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits, 
bnt  becanse  the  resident  member  of  our  board  of  trustees  is  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. To  guard  against  any  misapplication  of  the  money  contiibuted  by  us,  it  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  associate  above  referred  to,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
make  such  an  arrangement  with  the  teachers'  association  as  would,  in  his  judgment, 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good." 

An  agent  was  appointed  who,  in  January,  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  circumstance  is  itself  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  pursued.  In  March  last  he  made  a  roost  valuable  report,  which  was  published 
by  antnority,  for  the  purpose  of  being  circulated  in  the  State.  He  says  that  ^^  The  sys- 
tem as  it  at  present  exists  is  utterly  devoiil  of  vitality."  "  Less  than  thirty  counties 
have  levied  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  in  the  remainder  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  county  courts." 

The  assistance  rendered  from  the  fund  is  as  follows:  Knoxville;  $2,000 ;  thirteenth  civil 
district,  Davidson  County,  $1,000;  Jonesborou^h,  $1,000;  Greenville,  $1,000;  Lookout 
Mountain  normal  school,  $1^000;  Fisk  University  colored  normal  school,  $800 ;  Edge- 
field, $800.    The  understanding  with  this  town  was  that  the  assistance  should  end  with 
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last  year,  but  an  tmexpected  deficiency  of  scbool  fands  occurring,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  make  another  donation.  Four  places  received  donations  of  $600  each, 
one  of  $500,  ten  of  $450  each,  thirty-four  of  $300  each,  and  one  of  $200 ;  making  a 
total  of  $25,400.  Reports  received  from  most  of  these  schools  give  very  favorable  ac- 
counts of  their  success.  Many  of  them  have  been  held  in  college  or  academy  buildings, 
and  instructed  by  a  higher  order  of  teachers  than  is  common  in  the  public  schools. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Central  Teachers'  Association,  at  Murfreesboronefa,  in 
August,  Dr.  WiUiam  Shelton  delivered  an  address  upon  the  relation  of  public  schools 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  He  considered  the  subject  especially  in  its  bearing  on  tbo 
present  condition  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  '*  Tennessee  is  now  trying  to  adapt  her* 
self  to  the  changed  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  so  as  to  bring  good  lor  her 
people  out  of  the  evil  she  has  suffered."  As  the  ^eat  means  of  securins  prosperity,  he 
urged  popular  education.  He  maintained  that  the  true  principles  of  political  economy 
demand  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

**  A  common-school  education  for  all  the  children  of  Tennessee  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able :  1.  As  a  means  of  increasing  our  population.  Our  sources  of  wealth  He  unim- 
^  proved  for  the  want  of  population  }  and  immigrants  are  unwilling  to  settle  in  a  State 
'  where  they  can  not  educate  their  children.  2.  As  a  means  of  preventing  crime.  The 
vast  ms^ority  of  our  criminals  are  men  of  no  education ;  87  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of 
the  penitentiary  in  Nashville  can  not  read  or  write.  If  the  State  can  diminish  the 
amount  of  crime  by  famishing  the  means  of  education  to  her  people,  true  State  policy 
requires  that  she  shall  expend  a  few  thousands  to  prevent  what  it  requires  many  thou- 
sands to  punish.  3.  As  a  means  of  utilizing  labor.  Capacity  for  useful  labor  is  so 
much  productive  capital ;  and  as  the  State  increases  the  capacity  of  her  laborere  by  edu- 
cating them,  she  increases  in  the  same  proportion  the  productive  capital  of  her  pisople. 
4.  As  a  means  of  protecting  property.  If  the  people  had  intelligence  enough  to 
make  them  good  citizens,  property  would  be  rendered  more  secure  and  its  value  thereby 
increased.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  the  State,  by  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
to  augment  the  intelligence  of  the  nest  generation  f  And  if  property  receives  such  ad- 
vant^es  from  the  public  schools,  is  it  not  just  and  fair  that  property  should  be  taxed 
for  their  support  f  5.  As  a  means  of  perpetuating  our  free,  democratic  institations. 
An  ignorant  and  degraded  people  are  incapable  of  governing  themselves.  The  doctrine 
of  universal  suffrage,  without  general  education,  will  inevitably  lead  to  anarchy,  and 
finally  to  despotism.  If  we  would  preserve  our  free  institutions  we  must  educate  our 
people. 

*^  Our  legislators  plead  our  impoverished  treasury  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools.  They  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  increased  taxation.  They  are  afraid  the  people  will  not  bear  the  necessary  tax. 
The  people  are  willing  to  bear  any  tax  that  they  are  convinced  is  necessary  to.  secure 
their  own  advantage.''  "They  have  been  opposed  to  taxation  for  public  schools, 
because  the  taxation  is  not  great  enough  to  make  the  public  schools  efficient.  They 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  an  object  that  is  never  received.  Let  there  be  an  adequate 
taxation  for  public  schools,  or  else  let  public  schools  be  abandoned.''  **  The  school- tax 
need  not  be  very  high,  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  put  the  educational  interests  of 
the  counties  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  also  to  enable  the  State  to  make 
such  appropriations  to  the  counties  as  will  induce  them  to  tax  themselves.-  According 
to  the  educational  bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  Tennessee  will  be  entitled  to  about 
$130,000.  This,  added  to  the  other  sources  of  income  to  the  State  for  educational 
purposes,  will  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  for  public  instruction ;  so  that  by  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  the  legislature  may  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  ouf  system  of  public  schools  efficient."  "  This  will  be  the  most 
important  question  that  will  come  before  the  next  legislature.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  lift  themselves  high  enough  above  mere  partisan  aims  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  doing  what  they  know  is  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

MEMPHIS. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  growing  popularity  of  ihe  schools  is  plainly  indicat<ed  by  the  demand  for 
increased  accommodations.  Commencing  in  September  with  42  rooms,  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  to  48.  The  presence  of  sick- 
ness of  varioos  types  has  militated  seriously  against  the  attendance  and  strength  of  the 
schools,  but  in  other  respects  their  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The 
closing  exercises  of  the  schools  were  very  creditable. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  colored  schools  required  the  services  of  only 
8  teachers ;  but  as  the  season  advanced  the  niKuber  had  to  be  increased  to  12.    It  has 
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been  a  difficult  matter  fo  provide  suitable  teachers  for  these  schools.    The  attendance 
is  variuble  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  been  in  whit«  schools.  88.04 ;  in  colored  schools, 
80.43.  Per  cent,  of  tardiness  in  white  schools,  2.89 ;  in  colored  schools,  5.18.  Cost  of 
maintaining  white  schools,  based  on  enrollment,  $25.94 ;  based  on  attendance,  $-^8.24. 
Cost  of  maiiituiuiug  colored  schools,  based  on  enrollment,  $20.86;  based  on  attendance, 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Dnring  the  year  a  new  school  bailding  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  (ineluding  fur- 
nirnra  and  lot)  of  |81,500.  It  contains  12  rooms,  each  provided  with  accommodations 
lor  OU  pupils.  The  Peabody  bnildiuflr  is  approaching  completion,  and  will  probably  be 
ready  for  use  in  September.    It  will  aflford  sittings  for  4i80  pupils.    Cost  of  building, 

$no,ooo. 

NASHVILLE. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  school  age  from  21  to  18,  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation is  1,456  less  than  last  year,  but  the  total  enrollment  is  about  the  same.  The  per 
cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is  95-|-  against  93  last  year,  and  on  total  en- 
mJlmeDt  it  is  6Gi  against  61.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is,  in 
white  schools,  95.7,  and  in  colored,  93.7  ;  on  total  enrollment,  it  is  71  in  the  former  and 
only  51  in  the  latter.  The  per  cent,  of  tardiness  of  the  colored  schools  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  white  schools.  They  have,  however,  made  a  much  better  record 
this  year  than  last. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

No  ftinds  have  been  placed  at  the  dispK)sal  of  the  board  of  education  since  1865  for 
providinff  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  children.  Two  govern- 
ment buildings,  patched  up  for  temporary  purposes,  have  become  utterly  worn  out,  and 
the  city  should,  witbiu  the  nest  year,  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  400  cbif- 
dren  now  most  uncomfortably  housed  in  them.  A  special  tax,  sufficient  to  raise  $25,000,. 
is  leoommended  for  this  purpose.    The  other  school  buildings  are  in  good  order. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  past  session  the  study  of  German  has  been  added  to  the  high-school 
coarse.  By  enactment  of  the  city  council,  it  will  be  introduced  next  term  into  the 
grammar  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  drawing  and  music. 

▲DDHSSS   OF  BON.   WILLIAM   H.   STEPHENS    BEFORE    THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

The  annual  address  before  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of  l^ashville  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  William  H.  Stephens,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  His  theme  was,  "  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  duty  of  her  educated  sons." 

While  endeavoring  to  sti*engthen  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  State,  he  should 
aim  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  behalf  of 
lier  eldest  daughter,  the  University  of  Nashville.  Ho  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the 
.  nniversity.  The  first  settlement  on  tbe  Cnmberland  was  only  six  years  old  when,  in 
'  1785,  its  inhabitants  procured  from  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  the  charter  of  an 
academy.  This  was  the  first  incori>orated  seminary  of  learning  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1806  the  academy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cnmberland  College,  and 
iu  1826  to  that  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Nine  years  after  the  creation  ox  this 
academy,  the  legislature,  iu  1794,  incorporated  Blount  College,  at  Knoxville,  now  the 
University  of  East  Tennessee ;  and  at  the  same  session,  Greene  College,  in  Greene 
County ;  and  in  1705,  Wahhiiigton  College,  iu  Washington  Countv. 

What  is  the  duty,  he  asked,  of  educated  men  toward  this  university,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  State,  and  which  shonld  exert  so  great  an- 
iulluonce  f  He  dcprecn t^^d  the  general  feeling  of  indifference.  In  New  England,  college 
commencements  are  subjects  of  general  attention  and  interest.  But  when  the  central 
ttuiversity  of  Tennessee  assembles  her  children  to  take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  State,  the  fact  is  scarcely  known  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  where 
known  excites  little  or  no  interest. 

Hnch  of  the  blame  of  this  lies  at  the  door  of  the  educated  class  of  Tennessee.  No  one  - 
feels  called  upon  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  onr  own  schools,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  sustaining  withiu  uiu:  borders  at;  least  one  complete  univeraily.   "Tf  t  it  i^^ 
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uudoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  endeavor,  according  to  his  ability,  to  make 
uur  Hchools  and  colleges  as  useful,  as  successful,  and  as  perfect  as  those  -of  auy  other 
State.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  business  trausaction,  such  a  consummation  would 
save  to  the  State  a  fund  sufficient  to  give  a  gratiritous  English  education  to  every 
indigent  child  within  her  limits.  It  would  cheapen  every  branch  of  education,  and  would 
save  millions  to  (mr  overburdened  people.''  **  Moreover,  as  a  question  of  wise  political 
economy,  it  must  be  grantc<l  that  the  great  body  of  our  young  men  who  seek  a  col- 
legiate education,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  shonld  have  the  opportunity  of  being  trained 
together  at  the  same  university,  so  as  to  measure  strength  with  each  other,  and  to 
learn  by  actual  contact  and  int«rcourBe  that  in  this  free  land  there  is  no  other  aristoc- 
racy than  that  of  individual  merit  and  personal  acoompliRhments.'' 

There  is  no  cause  which  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  in  the  city  of  Nashville  a 
university  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  "  The  cause  of  the  university  is  the  cause 
of  the  State.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  is  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  Tlie  university 
has  already  emerged  from  her  dim  twilight,  and,  with  her  400  students,  stands  forth  in 
conscious  strength.  And  in  regard  to  the  State,  it  is  pennltted  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  reasonable  hope,  to  anticipate  the  speedy  coming  of  a  brighter  day.'' 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  university  since  1813  is  as  follows :  In  1816,  1857, 
and  1871,  2;  1814,  1854, 1858,  and  1862,  3 ;  1855  and  ia')9,  5;  1813, 1815,  1829,  and  1856, 
7 ;  1830  and  1H60,  8 ;  1832  and  1851,  9 ;  1826  and  1834, 10 ;  1852  and  1861,  11 ;  1827  and 
1837,  12;  la'SS,  13;  1842  and  1850.  14;  1828,  18:»,  and  1840.  16;  1836,  1843,  1846,  and 
1849, 18 ;  1835  and  1838, 20 ;  1839, 1847,  and  1848, 21 ;  1831  and  1845, 22 ;  1841,  23  ;  1844, 
25.  Whole  number  of  graduates  fh>m  1813  to  1871, 512.  For  eight  years— 1863  to  1870, 
inclusive — there  were  no  graduates. 

TiOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  KDCCATIONAL  INSTITUTIOX. 

The  school  at  Lookout  Mountain  was  closed  at  the  expiration  of  the  academic  year, 
June,  1872,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual  annual  report,  there  is  presented  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  origin,  history,  and  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance: 

Early  in  the  year  1865,  Mr.  C.  R.  Robert,  of  New  York,  conceived  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  of  high  character  at  some  central,  accessible  point  in  the  Sooth.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  independently  of  each  other,  were  found  to 
be  interested  in  such  a  project.  The  plan  contemplated  a  school  open  to  both  sexes, 
under  the  most  approved  modem  methods  of  instruction,  with  accessories  inviting  to 
persons  of  refinement,  yet  at  a  cost  not  beyond  the  reach  of  pupils  dependent  upon  their 
own  exertions.  State  patronage,  with  its  political  complications;  a  partisan  bias,  with 
its  sectional  prejudices;  a  sectarian  control,  with  its  incidental  exclusiveness;  were  to 
be  equally  avoided.  Dependence  upon  local  patronage  would  give  a  local  character 
and  tone  to  the  school,  while  the  association  of  minds  of  both  sexes  from  a  wide  ningo 
of  society  was  regarded  as  the  best  condition  of  a  truly  liberal  education.  The  grow- 
ing tendency  to  a  superficial  and  merely  ornamental  education  was  to  be  firmly  resisted. 

The  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain  was  selected  as  a  site  combining  the  best  advan 
tages.  A  tract  of  land,  more  than  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  about  five  miles  from 
-Chattanooga,  elevated  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  fine  building  stone 
near  by,  was  purchased,  as  were  also  the  buildings  erected  thereon  by  the  Goveromeut. 
Parts  of  these  buildings  were  finished  and  fitted  up  for  school  iturposes,  with  accom- 
modations for  eighty  pupils,  the  resident  ofiScere  and  their  families,  at  an  expense  of 
over  $40,000.  A  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  conferred  university  privi- 
leges, and  a  name  was  adopted  which  would  cover  whatever  departments  the  future  of 
the  institution  might  demand.  The  school  opened  May  15,  1866.  -The  whole  numl)er 
ef  pupils  received  was  953,  averaging  80  per  half-year,  with  an  average  of  five  teacher?*. 

Private  gifts  of  the  founder  and  others,  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  last  threo 
years  from  the  Peabody  fund,  in  connection  with  the  normal  department,  together  with 
certain  benevolent  and  educational  socit^ty  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  several  thmisand 
dollars,  have  been  distributed  to  students  needing  assistance.  Many  of  the  students 
are  proving;  their  education  in  the  higher  institutions,  in  the  professions,  and  in  practi- 
cal life.  A  number  have  begun  their  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  some  are  already 
in  the  field. 

It  had  been  the:  aim  of  the  founder,  as  soon  as  the  institution  should  be  well  organ- 
ized and  placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  to  transfer  it  to  a  board  of  trust, 'who  would 
conduct  it  after  the  original  design.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  defeat  this  in- 
tention. Neither  the  men  nor  the  money  could  be  secured.  Protract-ed  and  vexations 
litigation  has  prevented  the  accunmlation  of  endowments  and  the  erection  of  penna-  ' 
nent  buildings.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Robert  has  felt  constrained  to  close  the  school, 
sell  the  property,  and  transmit  the  proceeds  to  the  trustees  of  the  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  believed  that  a  concentration  of  funds  and  efibrt  upon  thisinstitntion 
will  secure  larger  results  than  the  separate  maintenance  of  both.  The  officers,  in  closing 
their  connection  with  the  Lookout  Mountain  school,  express  the  belief  that  its  cai-cer, 
though  short,  has  been  honorable,  and  its  influence  good,  wide-spread,  iiud  lasting. 
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freedmen's  normal  institute. 

This  iDstitotlon  is  the  result  of  a  convention  held  in  Deceraher,  1871,  by  the  coIoiy^ 
citizens  of  East  Tennessee,  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Yardley  Warner,  of  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Bcsolntions  were  offered  by  several  colored  men  present.  The  most  important  of 
these  wore  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  were  to  the  effect  that — 

1st.  The  colored  people  of  East  Tennessee  wonld  have,  Providence  favoring  the  en- 
terprise, a  teachers  training  school,  so  conducted  as  to  enable  those  unable  other- 
wise to  procure  boarding,  and  to  liquidate  other  contingent  expenses,  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  labor  of  their  hands,  while  at  the  institution  and  under  instruc- 
tion. 

2d.  Tiiat  the  institution  should  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedmen,  and 
therefore  should  be  callt^  ^'  The  Freedmen's  Normal  Institute  of  East  Tennessee." 

Over  (300  wore  subscribed  at  the  convention,  and  many  white  persons  of  Bast  Ten- 
nessee have  also  offered  subscriptions.  In  all,  ^14,000  have  been  subscribed,  of  which 
nearly  $8,000  have  been  paid  in.  Liberal  subscriptions  have  been  made  by  some  friends 
in  Philadelphia.  Aid  has  also  been  received  from  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  England.  The  subscription  of  the  colored  people  has 
reached  the  amount  of  $2,300. 

With  this  subscription  list  before  him,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  colored  people 
to  commence  the  work,  Professor  Warner  had  plans  -  and  specifications  prepared  for  a  - 
suitable  building,  120  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement. 

Thirty  acres  of  land,  suitably  situated  near  Maryville,  the  county-seat  of  Blount 
County,  were  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  deed  taken  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  A  barn,  40  by  50,  has  been  built,  and  500,000  bricks  have 
been  made.  The  comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  August  29, 1672,  and  it  is  fairly 
under  way.  The  whole  cost  is  estimated  at  $12,000,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  60  or  70  normal  students  and  200  day 
scholars. 

.  After  it  is  completed  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  managers,  mostly  selected 
from  citizens  of  that  vicinity.  Great  enthusiasm  is  felt  by  the  colored  people  in  the 
enterprise.  They  have  done  most  of  the  work.  All  the  workmen  enter  into  an  obli- 
gation to  avoid  profanity  and  intemperance. 

A  circulating  library  of  400  volumes  has  been  placed  in  the  Maryville  institute,  for 
the  use  of  the  public;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  through  the  liberality  of  several  book-^ 
publishers  and  friends  in  Philadelphia,  nearly  $4,000  worth  of  school  and  other  books 
have  been  gratuitously  distributed  within  the  past  two  years  in  East  Tennessee. 

A  monthly  newspaper,  the  Maryville  Monitor,  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
freedmen,  education,  and  religion,  and  is  found  to  accomplish  much  good. 

The  whole  expenditure,  up  to  September  17,  is  reported  to  be  $7,217.33. 

The  interest  in  this  work  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  religious  creed  or  political 
faith ;  all  have  entered  in|;o  the  work  with  heart  and  soul. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  NASHVILLE. 

This  institution  dates  its  origin  more  than  ten  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  having  been  founded,  incorporated,  and  endowed  in  1785,  under  the  name 
of  Davidson  Academy.  The  collegiate  department  embraces  nine  distinct  schools.  Each 
stndent  may  select  the  schools  he  will  attend,  but  must  attend  at  le.ist  three.  The 
medical  department  is  rapidly  regaining  the  position  it  held  before  the  war.  The  class 
of  last  session  was  the  largest  for  several  years.  The  military  department  is  in  suc- 
cessful opeiation. 

MONTGOMERY  BELL  ACADEMY. 

This  is  the  preparatory  school  of  the  university,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  benevolent 
bequest  of  a  late  citizen  of  Teunessee,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  annually  supplies  gra- 
tuitous instruction  for  25  students  from  four  counties  of  the  State. 

It  consists  of  a  high  school  and  grammar  school,  each  having  a  three  years'  course. 
The  school  aims  to  prepare  young  men  for  business  as  well  as  for  college. 

SAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  AGRICTTLTURAL  COIXEOE. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  scrip  which  fell  to  tt^e  share  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see were  appropriated  to  East  Tennessee  University,  and  in  1869  a  college  of  aericul- 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  established.  The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  the 
face  of  unexpected  difficulties,  resulting  especially  from  the  delay  m  the  payment  of 
accrued  interest  on  bonds  constituting  the  endowment.  These  obstacles  have  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  removed,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  certain,  if  it  only 
has  the  hearty  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  legislature  and  the  x>eople. 
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The  standard  of  attainments  for  admission  to  the  agricaltoral  and  mechanical  coarses 
has  heretofore  been  considerably  lower  than  for  admission  to  the  classical  course.  In 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  de|)artni6nts  this  has  seemed  an  unavoidable  evil.  The  fac- 
ulty are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientiiic  courses  sbonld  be  such  that  students 
completioj^  them  shall  have  gone  through  as  thorough  a  course  of  study  as  those  who 
graduate  trom  the  classical  course.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  two 
willy  therefore,  be  raised  materially.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the 
university.    The  college  is  under  military  discipliue. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

In  Jannary,  1866,  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  Western  Freedmen's 
Aid  Commission  founded  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Fisk  School.  In  Auffust,  1867,  a 
charter,  as  Fisk  University,  was  secured,  and  the  academic  and  normal  departments 
were  opened  the  following  Septeml)er.  In  June,  1871,  a  college  course  was  established 
and  a  elass  admitted. 

The  courses  of  study  already  established  are  the  college,  tJie  college  preparatory, 
the  theological,  the  higher  normal,  and  the  common-school  normal.  Other  courses, 
including^  medicine  and  law,  will  be  added  as  may  be  required.  A  model  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  normal  school.  Students  in  the  normal  and  preparatory  courses  are 
required  to  take  book-keeping.  The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  have,  as  a  rule,  ob- 
tained good  positions  as  teachers.    The  demand  for  them  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  great  wants  of  the  institution  are  permanent  and  commodious  buildings  on  a 
permanent  site,  and  endowments.  At  present  the  salaries  of  its  teachers,  aa  well  as 
Its  current  expenses  beyond  its  income,  are  paid  by  th^  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. Without  a  permanent  fund,  from  which  a  continual  income  is  obtained,  it  can  not 
rest  on  a  solid  basis.  The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  for  some  time  past  given 
aid  to  needy  and  worthy  students  preparing  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  continue. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  have,  by  concerts  given  during  the  year,  raised  the  sam  of  $20,000 
t-oward  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  called  **  Jubuee  Hall." 

The  privileges  of  the  university  are  offered  alike,  without  distinction  of  race  or  sex. 
Students  may  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses  by  labor  in  the  city  or  institution. 

CUMBBRLAND  UNIYBBSITY. 

This  comprises  the  following  departments :  Collegiate,  theological,  law,  medical,  a 
commercial  school  and  an  engineering  school.  Several  courses  of  elective  studies  are 
provided.    The  course  in  the  law  school  has  been  condensed  so  as  to  ailow  gentlemen  to 

S:raduate  in  two  sessions  of  five  months  each.    The  medical  department,  located  in 
lemphis,  became  a  branch  of  the  university  in  1871. 

Camp  Blake,  an  institution  organized  in  connection  with  the  theological  department, 
in  September,  1868,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  continues  in  successful  operation. 

WEST  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

This  comprehends  four  departments  of  study,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  furnishing 
together,  by  easy  transition,  a  consecutive  course  of  10  years;  the  primary  school,  the 
grammar  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college.  An  elective  coni-se  is  permitted.  Stu- 
dents pledging  themselves  to  teach  for  five  years  after  graduation  receive  tuition  free. 
The  college  is  under  military  discipline. 

KING  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  only  been  in  operation  three  years.  Of  the  11  graduates  sent  forth, 
10  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  colleges.  One  professorship  has  been  endowed  by  Holden  Presbytery 
with  $25,000,  the  interest  of  which  alone  is  to  be  used.  Two  other  presbyterieshave 
engaged  to  raise  a  like  amount.  These  presbyteries  will  be  entitled  to  nominate  the 
men  who  shall  fill  the  chairs  which  they  endow. 

M ARTVILLE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  founded  in  1819  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  I).  D.,  who  was  its  president 
for  thirty-eight  years.  The  college  was  in  continuous  operation  from  its  li^lnning 
up  to  the  spring  of  1861,  when  its  work  was  suspended  by  the  war,  but  resumed  again  in 
186^    More  than  120  of  its  graduates  are  in  the  profession  of  the  ministry. 

Its  work  has  been  accomplished  with  very  limited  means.  Toung  ladies  are  admit- 
ted to  all  the  classes  in  the  college. 
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CAST  TENNESSEE  WE6UETAN  UXIVERSnr. 

The  coarse  of  stncly  comprises  clafisical,  scieBtific,  and  preparatory  departments. 
A  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  opened  whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply  to  justify  the  additional  expense. 

The  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

MARY  SHARP  COLLEGE. 

In  the  work  of  giving  to  women  a  truly  liberal  education,  this  college  claims  to  be 
a  pioneer.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  it  is  believed  there  was  no  school  in  existence 
which  offered  to  women  a  course  of  study  so  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  col- 
\egi»  for  young  men,  as  was  then,  and  still  is,  insisted  upon  at  this  institution,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  honors  of  the  colle|2:e. ,  More  than  100  graduates  of  the  college  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching.    The  institution  is  sustained  without  endowments. 

TENNESSEE  TBACHBRS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Teachers'  Association,  Hon.  James  Whitworth  pre- 
siding, an  interestinff  debate  upon  ^'Normal  schools''  followed  a  lecture  on.  this 
sulj^ect  by  Professor  B.  W.  McDonald,  of  Cumberland  University.  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith  thought  good  normal  schools  constituted  the  basis  of  every  system  of  public 
instruction.  Captain  Donelson,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Davidson 
County,  reported  83  schools,  60  white  and  23  colored,  in  operation  in  the  county. 

The  committee  on  the  ttohool  fund  reported  that  the  fund  originally  amounted  to 
$1,500,000,  from  which  accrued  annually  $100,000,  which  ic^epe  annually  appropriated 
for  common  schools  until  and  including  1861 ;  and  that,  as  there  had  been  no  interest 
paid  since  that  date,  there  was  now  an  amount  of  $900,000  of  accrued  interest,  which, 
by  the  constitution,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  saperinteudent  of  common  schools. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  some  feasible  plan  whereby  Tennessee 
miji^bt  secure  the  advantages  of  normal  schools. 

Professor  A.  L.  Mint  gave  an  address  on  **  The  necessity  of  tiie  professional  teacher/' 
and  was  followed  by  Professor  Baldwin,  who  thought  teachers  soould  have  as  much 
liberty  accorded  to  them  as  is  allowed  to  the  profession  of  4aw  or  medicine.  On  motion 
<3fi  Professor  Baldwin,  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  appointing  a  committee  of  three 
memben  of  the  association,  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  public  schools,  to 
consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  teachers,  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

At  the  closing  session,  addresses  were  gi  v^en  by  Professor  McDonald,  who  claimed  that 
Tennessee  could  educate  her  youth  more  ecouomically  in  public  than  in  private  schools ; 
and  by  Professor  Baldwin,  who  extolled  the  work  of  education  asequaf  to  any  other  in 
importance ;  he  expected,  by  training  youth  in  his  school  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
citizens,  to  aid  the  State  in  all  enterprises  looking  to  her  welfare. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Professor  A.  R.  Spence,  of  Michigan,  Professors  Phelan 
and  Stobey,  and  Dr.  Stout. 

Officers  elected :  President,  Hon.  James  Whitworth,  with  a  number  of  vice-presi- 
dents, and  an  executive  committee  of  thr<!e. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  Knoxvllle. 

FACTS  rROM  TOE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  nopuJation.-^ln  1870  Tennessee  was  the  ninth  State  in  population,  having 
1.258,5^20  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  45,600  square  miles,  an  average  of  27.60  persons 
to  the  8qnare  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  936,119  whites,  322,331  colored,  and 
70  Indians.  Of  these,  1,2:^,204  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  19,316  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  7()6,997  whites,  260,630  color^,  and  26  Indians 
were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  4,^  were  bom  in  Germany, 
2,0H5  in  England,  and  8,048  in  Ireland. 

School  aMefidonce.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  120,710  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  141  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  110,314  white  scholars,  58,524 
were  males  and  51,790  females.  Of  the  10,391  colored  pupils,  4,938  were  males  and 
5,453  females.    Five  male  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteraejf.— There  were  364,697  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
ro  write,  and  of  these  1,742  were  foreign- bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates,— Of  the  178,727  white  illiterates  38,878  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  20,887  were  males  and  17,991  females ;  3:),311  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  and  c»f  these  15,962  were  males  and  17,349  females ;  106,538  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  37,713  were  males  and  68,825  females.  Of  the  185,952  colored 
illiterates  31,6:%  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  16,407  were  males  and 
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15,225  females ;  35,134  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  16,299  were  males  and 
18,835  females;  119,186  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  55,9:^  were  males  and 
63,248  females.    Nine  male  and  9  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Dducafional  institutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,794,  having  3,587  teachers,  of  whom  2,440 
were  males  and  1,147  females,  to  educate  their  125,S$1  pupils,  of  whom  65,979  were 
males  and  59,852  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  tnoome.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $1,650,692,  of  which  $79,100  were  derived  from  endowment,  $629,461 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $i)42,131  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  sdiools, — The  1,932  public  schools,  with  2,141  teachers,  1,579  males  and  502 
females,  were  attended  by  82,970  pupils,  of  whom  43,600  were  males  and  39,370  females. 
To  educate  these  they  jKMwessed  a  total  income  of  $683,008,  of  which  $1,100  were 
derived  from  endowment,  $580,416  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $101,492  from 
other  sources. 

Colleges, — The  51  colleges,  with  225  teachers — 140  males  and  85  females — ^faad  an  at- 
tendance of  5,579  students,  of  whom  3,082  were  males  and  2,497  females.  They  pos- 
sessed a  total  income  of  $288,950,  of  which  $63,540  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$4,110  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $221,300  from  other  sources,  iucluding 
tuition. 

Academies, — ^The  152  academies,  with  391  teachers,  208  males  and  183  females,  were 
attended  by  12,793pnpils,  of  whom  6,418  were  malesaud  6,375  females.  They  possessed 
a  total  income  of  $247,485,  of  which  $5,160  were  derived  from  endowment,  $6,135  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $2.36,190  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Pritfote  sciiools,— The  6*24  day  and  boarding  schools  had  740  teachers,  of* whom  461 
were  males  and  279  females,  and  were  attended  by  22,461  pupils,  of  whom  11,815  were 
males  and  10,646  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $303,215,  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  sources.' 

Libraries, — ^There  were  773  public  libraries,  containing  204,713  volumes,  and  2,732pri- 
vate  libraries,  with  597,399  volumes;  making  in  ail  3,505  libraries,  containing  802,112 
volumes. 

The  press,— The  91  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  22!>,952  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  18,300,844  copies. 

ChHrches,^Of  the  3,180  chnrches  2,842  had  edifices,  with  878,524  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $4,697,675. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  1,332  paupers  966  wer«  native  whites,  314  native  colored,  and  52 
foreign-born. 

CHme, — Of  981  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  342  persons  were  native  whites,  560 
native  colored,  and  79  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population  429,592  persons  were  from  h  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  217,922  were  males  and  211,670  females ;  890,872  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  436,154  were  males  and  454,718  females. 

Occupations,— Theve  were  .367,987  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpa- 
ttons,  of  whom  322,585  were  males  and  45,402  females ;  267,020  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  237,953  were  males  and  19,067  females;  54,^  in  personal 
and  professional  services,  of  whom  30,077  were  males  and  24,319  females ;  17,510  in 
trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  17,417  were  males  and  93  females ;  29,031  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  27,138  were  males  and 
1,923  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— 0£  the  367,987  employed  persons  41,456  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  34,091  were  males  and  7,365  females ;  303,655  were  from  16 
to  59yearsold,andof  these 268,463  were  males  and  35,192  females;  22,876  were 60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  20,031  were  males  and  2,845  females. 
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T£XAS. 

[rroni  the  report  of  Hon.  J.  C.  De  Gross,  State  superint^'iident  of  public  Instnictlon,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31, 1871,  and  supplementary  report  to  December  10, 1871.] 

rERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Specie $1,199  17 

United  States  currency 919  58 

i^ixi)er  cent.  bond»of  the  United  States ^1,000  00 

Fiv«  per  cent.,  bonds  of  the  United  States '49,000  00 

Six  per  cent.  State  bonds    3*20,307  13 

Fi  ve  per  cent.  State  bonds 82, 16H  82 

Six  per  cent,  railroad  bonds 1,753,317  00 

Total 2,267,971  70 

In  the  above  iteno  of  "Six  per  cent,  railroad  bonds"  the  amount,  of  $295,800  in  bonds 
of  the  Houston  and  Brazoria  Railroad  Company  is  included.  That  road  has  beou 
fiold  by  the  governor  for  about  $130,000,  -which  renders  the  $295^800  in  lK>nds  virtually 
null.  That  amount,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  total,  and  $130,000,  the  proceeds 
of  the  road,  added. 

AVAILABLE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  available  school  fund,  liable  to  appropriation,  is  declared  by  the  school  act  to  be 
all  interest  which  has  accrued,  or  may  hereafter  accrue,  to  the  school  funds  from  rail- 
roads or  otherwise  since  March  31,  1870;  one-fourth  of  all  the  ad  valorem  and  occupa- 
tion taxes  assessed  since  that  date,  the  poll  tax,  and  such  other  taxes  as  have  been  or 
ii:ay  be  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  This  fund,  as  shown  by 
Cf>mptrolleT^s  rex>ort,  August  31,  1871,  is  as  follows:  ^ 

Balance  on  hand  in  specie $62,036  62 

Balance  on  hand  in  currency.. I 74,060  19 

Total 136,096  81 

SCHOOL  APPROPRLATION. 

The  twelfth  legislature,  at  its  first  session  of  1871,  appropriated  as  follows  for  the 
period  ended  August  31, 1871 : 

For  salary  and  expenses  of  superintendent  of  public  instmction $1, 300  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  employes 50,000  00 

For  stationery,  printing,  scliool-books,  and  apparatus  for  public  schools 10, 000  00 

Amount  of  appropriation  expended  up  to  August  31,  187 1  . . . : 15, 194  59 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population,  whit«  males 1 71,768 

{Scholastic  population,  white  females 65,536 

Scholastic  population,  colored  males .* 25,636 

Scholastic  population,  colored  females 23,9|51 

Total  scholastic  population,  from  county  returns '. 191, 009 

Number  upon  which  apportionment  was  made  from  the  United  States  census 

returns 229,568 

Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools 63,504 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school 48 

Average  appropriation  per  child $1.75 

Number  of  teachers 1,578 

Nn  mber  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  to  December  10,  1871 3, 687 

Number  of  graded  schools 1,107 

Whole  number  of  schools 1,324 

Number  of  school  directors  in  123  counties 615 

Number  of  school  (Judicial)  districts 3n 

Nomberof  supervisors  of  districts v-<$----  j          ^ 
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INAUGURATION  OF  A  FREE -SCHOOL  SYSTEM* 

Tbo  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  iustraetion  of  the  State  of 
IVxas  contains  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  organization  of  a  free- 
school  system.  Assuming  the  respoosibilttieB  of  his  position  in  May,  1871,  he  fonnd 
nothing  but  a  bare  office  and  the  educational  Laws  approved  April  24, 1871,  as  th« 
ground- work  of  a  system  that  required  care,  caution,  and  patience  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  working.  No  records  of  educational  work  of  the  past  existed,  ^^o  approx- 
imate estimate,  even,  could  be  made  of  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for. 
Prejudice  of  the  most  unfounded  character  existed  in  many  communities  against  public 
schools,  and  unscrupulous  persons  sought  to  add  to  the  optiosition  by  misi*epresentati«>n. 
At  eevery  step,  stubborn  opposition  has  been  met  from  factions  opposed  to  free  schools; 
but,  notwithstanding,  schools  have  been  opened  in  nearly  every  district  and  are  now 
in  operation,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  over  6:),U00  children  have  been  gathered  into  these 
schools,  and  a  corps  of  teachers,  able,  efficient,  and  experienced,  heen  provided,  who 
already  report  most  favorable  progress. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  success  of  the  system  during  the  first  scholastic  term  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectatious.  From  the  workings  of  the  educational  law  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  the  most  gratifying  results  have  been 
experienced.  As  yet,  few  of  the  schools  have  advanced  to  anything  more  than  a  primary 
or  prepurat-ory  system  of  instruction.  High  schools  and  normal  schools  have  yet  to  be 
established;  but  an  amount  of  latent  progressive  force  has*  been  developed  among 
the  people  of  the  State  that  insnres  complete  success  for  the  fntare,  if  the  proper 
means  are  but  taken  to  enlist  their  symx)athies,  hopes,  and  ideas  in  educational 
advancement. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1871,  recommended  the 
passage  of  an  efficieut  school  law,  dechiring  the  law  of  1870  impracticable,  and  to  this 
reconmiendatiou,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  inoperativeness  of  the  old  law,  thn  State  is 
indebted  for  the  law  under  which  the  preMent  system  has  been  established.  Until  the 
passage  of  this  act,  April  24,  1871,  there  has  not  been  in  the  State  an  edncational  law 
free  from  the  most  glaring  defects.  In  the  present  law  there  are  advantsges  that  many 
States,  after  years  of  experience,  are  just  preparing  to  adopt,  **  and  we  know  that  the 
fundauieutal  principles  of  our  educational  structure  are  those  most  approved  by  eclu-. 
cators  of  expefience  and  ability." 

The  educational  law  has  undergone  some  modifications  since  its  passage.  Economy 
suggested  some  changes;  the  number  of  educational  district's  has  been  reduced  to 
twelve  ;  a  corresponding  reduction  hns  been  made  in  the  number  of  supervisors,  and 
the  area  of  country  over  which  each  has  control  is  thus  considerably  extended. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  1839  three  leagues  of  the  pnblic  domain  were  set  apart  for  each  connty,  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  the  following  year  a  further  donation  was  made  to  each  county  of  au 
additional  league.  A  portion  of  this  land  has  been  sold.  The  permission  to  sell  was 
subsequently  restricted  to  lease  for  a  specific  period.  The  number  of  acres  claimed  by 
counties  in  1868  aggregated  2,763,072  acres.  The  convention  of  1866  set  aside  the 
alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  from  surveys  made  by  railroad  companies,  so  that 
the  land  endowment  of  schools  aggregated  nearly  5,000,000  acres. 

In  February,  1858,  an  act  was  passed  adding  to  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  pnblic  lands.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  1862, 
'to  enable  them  to  apply  the  moneys  from  sales  to  war  purposes.  There  was  thus 
divert-ed  from  the  school  fund  the  amount  of  |236,579.40.  Most  of  this  amount  was  paid 
;into  the  treasury  in  State  war  warrants  or  confederate  notes,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  titles  to  land  thus  acquired  are  valid.  The  present  law  gives  to  the  school 
fund  all  money  that  may  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  pnblic  lands.  The  report  from  the 
.'Land  Office  shows  the  unclaimed  public  domain  t-o  be  91,920,420  acres,  and  the  sales  of 
.portions  of  it  in  the  future  will  bring  a  handsome  sum  to  the  school  fund. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund,  that  in  1861  amounted  to  $2,592,533.14,  became  during  the  war  the  prey  of 
the  enemies  of  the  National  Government,  and  every  available  portion  of  it  was  nsed 
•by  them  for  furthering  their  treasonable  purposes.  One  million  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
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fire  thonaand  three  bandred  and  twenty-mven  dollars  and  five  oents  of  available  fands 
were,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  withdrawn  from  the 
school  fand  and  expended,  most  of  it  nnder  the  direction  of  tbe  military  board. 

*'  Bat  frandnlent  legislation  or  corruption  can  not  again  reach  the  herit>age  that  is  the 
endowment  of  tbe  school  fund.  A  higher  law,  wbich  shields  this  fund  with  national 
care,  has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  and  only  through  the  National  Government  itself 
can  its  permanency  hereafter  be  afieoted."  The  *'  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  to 
representation  in  the  Con^^ress  of  the  United  States,**  approved  Maroh  30, 1870,  contains 
these  words :  "  The  constitution  of  Texas  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to 
deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  of  the  school  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State." 

Oat  of  thirty-seven  States  Texas  ranks  seventh  in  the  possession  of  a  large  perma- 
nent school  fund ;  this  now  amounts  to  t^,670,798.12. 

SCHOOL  TAX. 

• 

The  collection  of  the  1  per  cent,  tax  levied  in  the  different  counties  by  the  boards 
of  school  directors  promises  to  be  accompanied  by  many  difficulties.  In  December, 
1871,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  any  officer  who  shall  fail  to 
aoaess  and  collect  such  taxes  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  gradation  of  schools  and  teachers'  pay  proved  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter, 
bat  has  been  so  acyasted  that  every  part  of  the  State  shares  alike  in  tbe  benefits  of  the 
public  free  schools.  Special  provision  was  made  for  settlemente  on  the  frontier,  and 
others,  where  the  population  was  small  in  numbers  and  widely  scattered.  The  min- 
imum nnmber  for  which  a  teacher  could  draw  third-class  pay  was  placed  at  20  in  such 
settlements,  and  is  a  provision  far  more  lil>eral  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

While  nearly  every  other  State  of  the  Union  has  its  public  school-houses  and  colleges 
that  are  State  or  corporation  property,  Texas  had,  when  this  system  was  inaugurated, 
not  rooro  than  one  or  two,  and  those  of  small  capacity.  It  was' decided  to  lease  build 
ings  until  such  time  as  the  State  or  counties  were  able  to  provide  for  building  them. 
In  386  instances  a  merely  nominal  rent  of  $1  has  secured  a  school-house.  '*  And  it  is 
with  piide  that  I  thus  record  the  public  spirit  shown,  and  the  liberality  of  those  who 
evince  their  willingness  to  foster  and  encourage  the  educational  interests  of  the 
SUte. 

'*In  other  communities,  where  opposition  to  free  schools  found  a  strong  foothold,  build- 
ings that  were  for  rent  have  been  refused  for  school  purposes ;  while  in  others  the  spec- 
niative  propensities  of  lessees  have  evinced  themselves  in  the  high  charges  made  tor 
tbe  use  of  their  buildings.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  school-houses  throughout  the  State,  without  entailing  upon 
the  people  burdensome  and  immediate  taxation,  did  not  become  a  law.  The  character 
of  buildings  leased  as  school-houses  is  very  poor,  lacking  space,  convenience,  furniture, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all,  proper  ventilation. 

SCHOLASTIC  TERMS. 

The  Rcholastio  year  has  been  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first  to  commence  Sex>- 
tember  4,  and  to  close  December  1.  The  second  term  to  commence  December  11,  and 
dose  March  19,  with  a  vacation  from  December  23  to  January  2,  both  days  inclusive. 
Third  term  to  commence  April  1  and  close  June  28.  This  division  gives  teachers  full 
opportunities  to  complete  their  quarterly  reports,  and  in  other  ways  possesses  advan- 
tages for  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

SCHOLASTIC  CENSUS. 

It  is  feared  that  the  present  law  directing  the  compiling  of  the  scholastic  censns 
statistics  has  proved  and  will  continue  to  prove  inoperative.  The  returns  lack  that 
acoaracy  scr  requisite  in  guiding  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  difi'erent  counties. 
8t0ps  should  be  taken  before  the  next  appropriation  to  have  the  scholastic  census  per- 
fected, and  such  penalties  attached  as  will  insure  full  and  accurate  returns  from  every 
part  of  the  State.  _^ 
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SUPERVISORS. 

The  employment  of  thirty-five  Bupervisora  was  a  necessity  in  the  organization  of 
schools,  but  economy  suggested  a  reduction  in  number  as  soon  as  headway  was  made  iu 
opening  schools.  The  superintendent  extends  to  these  supervisors  his  thanks  for  their 
'*  uniform  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion  iu  managing  the  affairs  of  their  respective  dis- 
Iricts.''  Their  districts  were  large,  the  means  of  transportation  expensive  aud  fatiguing, 
their  duties  onerous.  Undauut^  by  any  obstacles,  they  have  performed  their  duties  iu 
the  most  satisfiM'.cory  manner,  and,  above  all,  they  are  to  be  complimented  for  the 
I>atience  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  withstood  the  oppositiou  of  the  enemies 
of  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

In  the  matter  of  selection  of  school  directors  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced. 
A  commendable  spirit  has  been  shown  in  some  counties,  by  the  best  citizens  accepting 
the  office  of  school  director,  which  offers  no  emoluments,  but  a  decided  degree  of  r^(>on- 
bibility  and  considerable  labor;  but  iu  others  sectional  feeling  has  operated  to  such  au 
extent  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  to  act  as 
a  boanl  of  directors. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  directors  to  the  strict  limit  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  provisions  of  the  circulars  of  instruction  issued  from  the 
superintendent's  office.  TLiis  is  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  matter 
of  levying  the  school  tax.  In  some  counties  board  after  boanl  of  directors  have  resigned 
their  positions  under  the  pressure  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  by  opposing 
factions,  the  proceedings  of  a  so-called  tax  convention  at  Austin  making  it  a  part  of 
their  programme  to  invite  the  non-payment  of  this  tax.  In  a  State  with  but  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  coupled  with  its  expense,  oper- 
ate against  the  frequent  convening  of  boards  of  directors.  This  accounts  for  much 
that  should  have  been  done  in  their  districts  remaining  undone. 

PRINCIPALS.  ■ 

In  the  secpnd  scholastic  term  approaching,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 
and  conseqiieritly  of  teachers  aud  pupils,  can  be  expected.  The  reduction  of  the  nnm- 
ber  of  supervisors  from  thirty-five  to  twelve- may  necessitate  the  employment  of  prin- 
cipals in  our  State,  'which  will  throw  the  work  of  gradiug  schools  and  making 
the  examination  of  classes,  as  prescrilied  in  the  law,  on  them.  Teachers,  following  the 
law  of  self-interest,  are  liable  to  push  scholars  beyond  their  actual  caj^mcities  in  enlarg- 
ing the  fii-st  or  Hecon<1  classes,  so  as  to  draw  larger  salaries.  This  evil  the  employment 
of  principals  will  remedy,  and  they  will,  in  this  feature  alone,  be  able  to  save  to  the 
Srate  >  early  many  thonsands  of  dollars — more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  allot- 
ted to  them. 

EXAMINERS. 

The  small  appropriation  made  for  the  purposes  of  examination  rendered  it  impossible 
to  appoint  boards  of  examiners  lor  each  county,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  travel- 
ing boards  of  examiueis,  whqpe  powers  should  extend  to  several  districts.  The  results 
of  this  arrangement  have  been  most  happy.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  oighty- 
Hevon  certilioates  have  been  issued  and  1,31^7  applicants  rejected.  The  uumlier  of 
examinations  is  still  very  large.  The  certificates  issued  are  chiefly  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  selected  in  the  different  districts  are  giving  complete  satisfaction  both 
to  the  department  and  t-o  the  parent>s  aud  guanliaus  of  pnpils.  iu  some  localities  they 
are  subject  to  such  persecutions  as  malice  and  political  bios  of  opinion  «an  indent. 

Owing  to  tbe  spai*se  population  of  some  districts,  and  the  distance  that  some  scholars 
would  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  nearest  graded  school,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  authorize  a  school,  or  foui*th  class,  iu  which  all  the  primary  branches  are  taught, 
and  y<mng  children  can  attend  without  being  uuder  the  necessity  of  walking  three  or 
four  miles.  The  rate  of  pay  for  fourth-class  teaChei-s  has  been  'fixed  at  $35  a  mouth, 
aud  the  selection  of  such  teachers  fills  a  vacancy  that  was  keenly  felt  in  the  less  popu- 
lated districts  of  the  frontier  and  coast  counties. 

Assistants  are  also  provided  -for  where  pupils  to  the  number  of  fifteen  more  than  the 
Ininimum  number  prescribed  for  one  teacher  attend  a  public  achooL  Their  pay  is 
fixed  at  $1.50  per  month  for  every  scholar  of  the  fifteen  and  over. 

•  The  re]>oit  ^penks  of  the  **  priiicipal  of  a  county,"  or  of  "  one  or  two  conntics,"  bo  this  office  woold 
sooni  to  coireH|)ond  with  I  hat  uf  "county  auperinteDdont "  iu  tbo  Nurthem  States,  rather  thanwitk 
that  of  "  priucipul  of  a  ttchooi." 
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EQUAL  COMPENSATION  TO  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

In  the  matter  of  eqnal  compensation  to  mole  and  female  teachers,  Texas  has  taken  a 
Ptand  that  places  her  in  advance  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  States  has  proved  that  as  educators  women  are  fully  as  efficient  as  men ; 
in  the  matter  of  primary  education  they  are  far  preferable.  There  is  no  shadow  of 
reason  why  a  faithful  and  competent  female  teacher,  subject  to  the  same  expenses  as  a 
male  teacher  in  supporting;  herself,  should  be  wronged  by  an  act  of  partiality  in  the 
important  consideration  of  pay.  The  drawing  of  lines  of  distinction  is  simply  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

TEACHEUS'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  superintendent  ni^es  the  importance  of  holding  teachers'  conventions,  especially 
in  a  State  where,  for  want  of  a  system  of  normal  schools,  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  can  not  receive  such  attention  as  they  otherwise  would.  It  is  suggested 
that  such  a  convention  be  called  by  the  board  of  education. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-ltooks  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  ore  giving  universal  satisfaction 
and  are  rapidly  being  introduced  into  tho  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  introduction  of 
a  uniform  system  of  school-books,  the  State  has  been  saved  the  annoyances  whirh 
result  from  leaving  tho  selection  of  these  to  the  counties.  Scholars  who,  by  change  of 
residence,  are  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  find  the  same  texts,  treated  in 
the  same  familiar  way,  and  are  able  to  go  on  with  their  studies  without  mastering 
new  definitions.    In  tliu  matter  of  economy  the  saving  to  the  people  is  immense. 

LANGUAGES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  large  proportion  of  citizens  of  German  and  Spanish  birth  and  descent  in  the  State 
rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  i*ule  providing  for  instructiou  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages.  Under  its  provisions  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach 
these  languages  in  the  public  schools,  provided  the  time  so  occupied  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  each  day.  This  provision  Las  met  with  much  favor  throughout  the  State, 
as  it  briuffs  children  of  scholastic  age,  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  into  the  pnblio 
schools,  wnile  otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to  the  expense  of  supporting  firivate 
schools.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  (ludiug  teachers  fully  conversant  with  these 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  up  to  the  required  standard  in  other  branches.  What 
few  are  found  deem  themselves  entitled  to  extra  remuneration  fur  instruction  in  lan- 
guages, which,  in  view  of  the  liberal  prevision  already  made  for  teacherSi  the  superin- 
tendent has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  grant. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Privilege  has  been  extended  to  teachers  of  public  schools  to  open  night  schools,  and 
use  the  school-houses  of  their  respective  districts  for  thjit  purpose.  This  privilege  is 
aceompanied  by  a  proviso  that  attendance  upon  nuch  night  schools  does  not  exempt 
children  of  scholastic  age  from  attending  public  day  schools  tlie  required  four  months 
in  the  year.  But  little  progress  has  been  reported  by  teachers  in  opening  night  schools, 
thongb  it  is  believed  they  would  be  largely  atten(ic<l  if  the  system  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated and  proper  pubUcity  given  to  the  announcement  of  their  organization. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

A  poeitive  indication  of  the  success  of  the  free-school  system  is  found  in  the  daily 
applications  from -persons  controlling  private  schools,  olferi'ug  to  reorganize  under  the 
present  free-school  law.  Among  these  applications  are  many  from  teachers  of  experi- 
ence, who  express  themselves  in  decided  approval  of  our  public-schiMil  system.  The 
number  of  private  schools  is  becoming  gradnally  less,  few  people  being  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests  as  to  incur  the  expense  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  year  for 
a  child  at  a  private  school  and  pay  the  assessed  taxes  besides,  when  the  public  schools 
are  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  of  private  schools. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLOKED  RACK. 

Sohoolfl  for  colored  children  have  been  opened  all  over  the  State,  and  are  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  children  who  evince  an  eager  thirst  for  knowhnlge  that  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  race.    The  problem  tnat  ugitat4Hl  the  southern  mind  a  few  years 
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agOj  of  what  would  be  the  future  of  the  colored  people,  is  settled,  for  edacatiou  will 
make  them  self-reliant,  self-supporting,  and  valuable  citizens.  They  enter  into  the 
educational  work  before  them  with  a  zest  that  bespeaks  their  full  understandinK  of  its 
importance.  Where  it  has  been  impossible  to  lease  buildings  for  school-houses,  they 
have  offered  their  churches,  and  in  many  instances  have  clubbed  together  oud  put  up 
buildings  for  the  purpose. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  giving  them  the  benefits  of  the  law  has  been 
in  procuring  teachers  for  them,  few  persons  having  the  nerve  and  hardihood  to  meet 
the  continual  insults,  the  social  ostracism,  the  threats  of  injury,  and  all  the  annoyances 
to-  which  teachers  of  colored  schools  are  subject.  Some  few  teachers  have  braved  all 
this  and  conquered ;  but  in  other  caaes  insult  and  intimidation  have  done  their  work, 
and  the  schools  are  closed  for  want  of  teachers.  In  some  communities  teachers  of  col- 
ored schools  have  been  unable  to  procure  board  or  even  lodging;  in  other  instances 
they  have  been  dragged  from  their  nouses  at  night  and  whipped;  others,  going  to  their 
school-houses  in  the  morning  have  found  them  a  heap  of  ashes. 

This  state  of  affiiirs  can  be  remedied  in  every  community  by  the  citizens  frowning 
upon  such  violations  of  law,  but  they  will  not  do  it  till  they  begin  to  feel  that  their 
interest  demands  it.  It  is  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  assessing  communities 
where  school-houses  are  burned  with  the  expense  of  a  new  one,  and  midnight  incen- 
diarism will  soon  cease.  Let  a  provision  of  that  law  allow  an  action  for  damages  to  be 
entered  against  the  people  in  places  where  teachers  are  outraged  by  midnlfirht  whip- 
pings or  other  bodily  injury,  and  this  phase  of  Ku-Klnx  management  will  mbo  disap- 
pean  Something  must  be  done  speedily  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  give  to  the  colored 
people  full  protection  in  person  and  property  in  their  educational  rights. 

ILLITERACY. 

The  statistics  of  illiteracy  show  this  State  in  an  unenviable  light.  Of  illiterate  per- 
sons 10  years  old  and  over,  the  census  returns  show,  of  whites,  70,895;  of  colored  per- 
sons, 150,617.  The  division  of  male  and  femi^e  illiterates  is  nearly  equal:  of  males, 
110,448 ;  of  females,  111,064 ;  and  the  aggregate  is  27  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Add 
to  this  the  number  of  children  lietween  the  ages  of  6  and  10  who  have  received  no 
education,  and  we  have  a  result  alarming  in  its  proportions  and  truly  significant  of 
the  cause  that  reveals  such  an  exhibit  of  crime. 

CRIME. 

Of  the  exhibit  of  homicides  in  the  thirty-seven  States  of  the  Union,  Texas  shows 
more  than  double  the  number  of  any  other  State  for  1870.  Only  four  other  States 
reach  the  number  of  100.  The  highest  of  these  is  Louisiana,  with  128;  while  the  num- 
ber reported  in  Texas  is  323. 

COMPUUSORY  EDUCATION. 

<<  With  the  statistics  of  crime  and  illiteracy  in  Texas,  as  warning  of  the  shoals  over 
which  our  ship  of  state  has  been  strained  and  weakened,  we  should  be  earnest  in  the 
support  and  advocacy  of  the  compulsory  feajbure  of  our  school  law,  which  strikes  at 
the  eradication  of  our  greatest  evils."  The  law  requires  that  all  children  of  aoitable 
ace  shall  attend  some  school  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  give  any  experience  of  the  workings  of  this  feature  of  the  school  law. 

SECTARIANISM  AND  POLITICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  public  schools  from  the  introduction  of  any 
sectarian  or  politiciJ  influence,  and  notice  of  any  such  attempted  exercise  of  religious 
or  political  bias  has  met  with  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  offending  teacher. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sixth  report  of  the  agent  of  the  fund  contains  the  following  with  regard  to  this 
State: 

**  The  school  fund,  after  being  sadly  plundered,  is  still  larger  than  that  of  any  South- 
ern State,  being  |2,285,279.  The  number  of  children  of  scnool  age  in  the  state  is, 
according  to  the  imperfect  returns  recently  made,  227,615.  Of  these  63,504  (increased 
to  about  90,000  April  5)  have  been  already  brought  into  the  public  schools. 

*^  The  superintendent  in  a  letter  says :  i  1  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
kind  suggestions  concerning  the  donation  intended  for  this  State.  I  commend  the 
wisdom  of  the  plans  propo^,  and  shall  enter  into  a  hearty  co-operation  with  you  in 
executing  the  same.*'''* 
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A  letter  fVom  the  Buperiotendent,  dated  Deeember,  1872,  says:  "At  present  there 
are  comparatively  few  injuDCtions  restraining  the  collection  of  the  school  tax  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  twelfth  legielatnre,  and  in  two  of  the  counties  where  sach  injunctions 
stand,  the  people,  with  but  lew  exceptions,  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  will- 
ingly and  cheerfolly  pay  the  tax.  In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  State,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  favorable  to  public  schools.  The  counties  have  built  many  school- 
honsee  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  1  per  cent,  tax,  and  a  very  liberal  spirit  is  evinced 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  in  the  donation  of  school  sites  and  buildings 'for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

*'The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  averages  about  115,000.  In  the  grad- 
ing much  improvement  is  noticeable.  The  duties  of  otficers  having  one,  two,  or  three 
counties  in  charge  have  been  so  modified  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  them  to  personally 
visit,  leport  upon,  and  grade  every  school  at  least  once  in  every  two  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  large  reduction  of  expenses,  and  selection  of  the  better  teach- 
ing material  at  hand. 

**  Regarding  the  compulsory  features  of  our  law,  I  can  as  ^^et  say  nothing  definite. 
SnflBcient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  speak  advisedly  of  its  workings.'' 

We  have  teachers'  institutes  organissed  in  seventeen  counties,  and  a  State  teachers' 
institute,  whone  officers  are  constantly  busy  in  endeavoring  to  further  the  cause  of 
education  by  the  dissemination  of  useful  information.  An  educational  journal  has 
been  established  in  the  State. 

This  year  we  will  be  entitled  to  a  considerable  sum  from  the  Peabody  fund,  for  we 
have  many  schools  that,  in  every  respect,  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  trustees  in 
order  to  receive  aid.  / 

The  whole  expenditure  for  1871-'72  amounts  to  $1,217,101.48.  Of  this  there  were 
received  from  the  State  appropriation,  |477,<»:)3.44  ;  from  county  taxation,  $739,468.04. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  employ^  was  $1,066,604.26 ; 
for  the  purchase  and  building  of  school-houses,  $18,435.33,  and  for  rent  of  school- 
houses,  $64,866.25. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  amd  papulatUm, — la  1870  Texas  was  the  nineteenth  State  in  population,  having 
818,579  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  274,356  square  miles,  an  average  of  2.98  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  564,700  whites,  253,475  colored,  379 
Indians,  and  25  Chinese.  Of  these  756,168  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  62,411 
were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  254,091  whites,  134,306  colored,  109  Indians, 
and  4  Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  23,985  wcr« 
bom  in  Qcrmany,  2,037  in  England,  and  4,031  in  Ireland. 

ScAm>2  al(ai4ajio9. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,205  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  821  were  foreign-bom.  Of  thd  61,010  white  scholars, 
31,598  were  males  and  29,412  females.  Of  the  4,189  colored  scholars,  2,045  were  males 
and  2,144  females;  1  male  and  5  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

jniUeracif, — ^There  were  221,703  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  18,369  were  foreign-born. 

A^  and  sex  of  imerates.—Oi  the  70,895  white  illiterates,  19,919  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  11,171  were  males  and  8,748  females;  13,626  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  7,144  were  males  and  6,482  females ;  37,350  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  17,505  were  males  and  19,845  females.  Of  the  150,617  colored  illit- 
erates, 27,689  were  from  10  to  15  vears  old,  and  of  these  14,323  were  mides  and  13,36^ 
females ;  28,110  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  13,070  were  males  and  15,040 
females ;  94,818  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  47,235  were  males  and  47,583 
females;  114  male  and  77  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

EthuxUiatuU  inatitutUms, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  548,  having  706  teachers,  of  whom  600  wer« 
males  and  106  females,  to  educate  their  23,076  pupils,  of  whom  12,244  were  males  and 
10,832  females. 

Amount  and  a&urce  of  eduoatumal  income.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions was  $414,880,  of  wh\ch  $760  were  derived  from  endowment,  $15,230  from  taxar 
tion  and  public  funds,  and  $398,890  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleger, — The  4  colleges,  with  their  18  teachers — 16  males  and  2  females— had  ab 
attendance  of  425  students,  of  whom  319  were  males  and  106  females.  They  possessed 
A  total  income  of  $14,500,  of  which  $400  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $14,100 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies.— The  3  academies,  with  32  teachers— 12  males  and  20  females— were 
attended  by  290  pupils,  of  whom  170  were  males  and  120  females.  They  had  aa 
iuainie  of  1^,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  ^gAoo/a.— The  535  day  and  boarding  schools  had  649  teachers,  of  whom  567 
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wera  males  and  82  females,  and  were  attended  by  22,376  pnpils,  of  "whom  11^690  were 
males  and  10,586  were  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $381,330,  of  which. 
|360  were  derived  from  endowment,  |480  fVom  taxation  and  public  funds,  while 
1380,490  were  derived  from  other  sonrces,  inclading  tuition. 

Libraries.— There  were  135  public  libraries,  containing  25,018  volumes,  and  320  pri-r 
vate  libraries,  with  62,093  volumes;  making  iu  all  455  libraries,  containing  87,111 
volumes. 

Thepreaa, — The  112  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  55,250  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  $4,214,800  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  843  church  organizations  647  had  edifices,  with  199,100  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $1,035,430. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  '<d02  paupers  73  were  native  whites,  104  native  colored,  and  25 
fcrei^n-bom. 

C'nme.— Of  732  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  237  were  native  whites,  365  native 
colored,  and  130  foreign- born :  260  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  popuuition, — Of  the  total  population  284,851  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  145,184  were  males  and  139,667  remales ;  571,075  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  297,356  were  males  and  273,719  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  237,126  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  208,529  were  males  and  28,597  females ;  166,753  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  152,722  were  males  and  14,031  females ;  40,8^  in  personal 
and  professional  services,  of  whom  27,168  were  males  apd  13,714  females ;  13,612  in 
trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  13,576  were  males  and  36  females;  15,879  in 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  15,063  were  males  aud 
816  females. 

Jge  and  sex  of  toorJcing  population. — Of  the  237,126  employed  persons,  17,760  were  &om 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  13,544  were  males  and  4,216  females ;  210,387  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  186,697  were  males  and  23,690  females ;  8,979  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  8,288  were  males  and  691  females. 
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TEBMOHTT. 

[Fnm  report-of  Hon.  John  H.  French,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  lor  the  Bchool  jenr  1872.] 

teachers'  INSTITDTllfc. 

A  comparison  of  the  institnte  statistics  for  the  past  three  years  iDdicates  a  gfrowing 
interest  in  these  important  educational  nnxiliaries,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
oonraging.  In  1870  the  total  memhership  was  1,165 ;  in  1871  it  increased  to  1,177 ;  and 
in  1872  to  1,262.  The  total  attendance  at  the  iustitntes  of  1872  was  4,611  days.  The 
average  attendance  in  1872  was  73  per  cent.,  against  65^  per  cent,  in  1870.  There 
were  54  town  superintendents  present  in  1872  against  44  the  year  previous.  The  prom- 
inent ol)stacles  to  greater  usefulness  are :  1.  Indifference  of  superintendents.  Of  the 
889  superintendents  in  the  counties  in  which  institutes  have  been  held  the  past  year, 
only  54  were  present,  and  some  of  these  but  a  single  day.  2.  Indifference  of  some 
teachers.  Altnongh  the  attendance  increases  from  year  to  year,  yet  the  total  annual 
enrollment  has  not  reached  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  State. 
3.  Opposition  of  prudential  committees.  In  some  instances  committees  have  forbidden 
their  teachers  to  attend,  and  the  opposition  is  growing  stronger  every  year,  principally 
from  the  fact  that  the  discontinuance  of  a  school  for  five  days  involves  a  loss  of  the 
public  money,  which  is  divided,  *'  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  attendance,''  among  the 
various  school  districts.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  it  is  recommended  that  the  terms  of 
county  institutes  be  reduced  to  two  days ;  that  teachers  attending  the  institutes  be 
authorized  to  give  as  the  attendance  of  those  two  days  the  daily  average  attendance  for 
the  term,  thus  securing  the  district  agi^inst  loss  of  public  money ;  that  three  State  insti- 
tutes be  held  annually,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  during  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
bat  few  schools  are  in  session  ;  and  that  the  examination  of  teachers  for  institute  cer- 
tificates be  confined  to  these  State  institutes  and  to  the  teachers  who  attend  them 
through  the  entire  session. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHEBS. 

The  statistics  of  teachers'  institutes  show  that  the  proportion  of  those  passing  the 
institute  examinations  has  increased  38  per  cent,  in  six' years.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  increase  has  been  15  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  higher  standard  of  qualification 
adopted  by  the  amendment  of  1870.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  addi- 
tional requirements  of  this  amendment  make  the  law  unjust  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  secretary  reviews  the  method  of  examining  teachers,  and  shows  that  some 
of  the  reciairements  are  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  other  States  mentioned.  He 
rmrds  this  law  as  making  **  a  'new  departure'  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State." 
"It  was  regarded  with  favor  by  superintendents,  progressive  teachers,  and  the  active 
friends  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  and  an  interest  greater  than  had 
been  known  for  many  years  at  least,  if  ever  before,  was  aw^akened  on  the  subject  of 
qnalitications  of  teachers."  One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  the  largely  increased  attendance  at  normal  and  high  schools  of  young  per- 
sons who  are  fitting  themselves  to  become  teachers. 

teachers'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association  have  done  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  The  attendance  of  teachers  and  others 
was  large;  the  addresses  and  discussions  were  full  of  interest;  and  the  proceedings 
reflected  credit  upon  the  association,  and  gave  renewed  courage  to  the  teachers  present. 
Five  county  teacners'  associations  have  been  organized.  Four  of  these  meet  annually 
and  one  semi-annually. 

NORMAL  schools. 

There  are  three  normal  schools  in  the  State,  supported  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of 
t3f000  per  annum.  These  schools  have  been  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  they  accomplish  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  institutions  no 
better  endowed.  The  board  of  education  recommend  a  larger  appropriation  for  each 
of  them.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  board,  under  the  enactments 
of  1870,  are  seen  in  the  greater  maturity  of  the  students,  and  the  advance  in  the  grade 
of  scholarship. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  requires  the  nse,  in  all  the  gchools  of  the  State,  of  the  text-books  selected 
by  the  board  of  education.  This  selection  is  to  be  made  once  in  five  years.  Daring 
the  present  year  a  selection  has.  been  made  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for 
live  years  from  November  I,  1873.  Guyot^s  Greography,  French's  Arithmetics,  Greene's 
English  Grammars,  and  the  New  American  Readers  are  snbstitated  for  the  books  now 
in  use.  It  is  recommended  bv  the  board  of  education  that  physiology,  vocal  music,  and 
elementary  drawing  be  added  to  the  list  of  studies,  and  that  the  board  be  authorized 
to  select  suitable  text-books  upon  these  subjects,  and  also  to  adopt  a  text-book  on  civil 
government,  and  some  uniform  system  of  penmanship. 

Tins  TOWN  OR  MUNICIPAL  SYST15M. 

The  secretary  strongly  advocates  the  "  town  system/'  as  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
1^70.  *'  It  has  not  had  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  A  constant,  persistent,  active  opposition 
to  the  law  has  been  kept  up  in  the  towns  where  it  has  been  adopted,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  so  unpopular  as  to  cause  its  repeal  by  the  general  assembly."  It 
is  admitted  that  then^  are  objectionable  features  in  the  law,  which  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  mo<li(ied:  1.  The  lack  of  any  provision  whereby  a  town  may,  after  a  trial  of 
the  s.^stem,  have  the  oppoitunity  to  vote  whether  it  will  continue  this  or  return  to  the 
district  system.  2.  The  people  of  a  town  have  no  voice  in  determining  the  number  of 
primary  schools  that  shall  be  maintained  in  the  town.  *).  The  difficulties  that  are 
found  in  attempting  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  district  property,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that,  if  these  objectionable  features  could  be  done 
away  with,  many  towns  wonld,  in  the  coming  two  years,  adopt  the  law  and  give  the 
system  a  fair  trial.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  law  be  amended  in  .these  respects. 
The  town  sjirstem  is  advocated  .by  all  the  teachers  of  the  Stat«  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
town  superintendents ;  and  the  leading  educational  sentiment  of  the  State  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  it. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

"  While  we  are  thoroughly  conscious  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  to  elevate  our 
common  schools  to  their  nighest  capabilities,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  thoee  who 
have  closely  observed  the  development  and  working  of  our  school  system  for  the  past 
few  years  concede  that  we  are  making  commendable  progress ;  that  our  schools  are  im- 
proving; and  that  wo  have  never  had  more  to  encourage  us  to  work  for  the  fbrther 
Mlvancemeut  of  our  school  interests  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Graded  schools 
are  being  organized  in  many  of  the  larger  villages,  and  central  and  nnion  schools  in 
,  some  of  the  towns ;  better  qualified  teachers  are  being  employed  throughout  the  State, 
and  better  schools  are  the  inevitable  result ;  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  is 
gradually  increasing;  the  expenditures  for  new  buildings  are  liberal;  the  teacheiV 
wages  are  increasing;  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  common  schools, 
year  by  year,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

•  In  an  address  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  before  members  of  the  legislature  and  others,  he  recommended 
a  State  property-tax  of  20  per  cent.,  and  a  poll-tax  of  |2 ;  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
State  tax  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  He  made  some  state- 
ineuts  concerning  the  scarcity  of  appai'atus,  dictionaries,  and  globes  in  most  school- 
houses  in  the  Statts. 

VERMONT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  was  established  as  a  normal  school  in  1866.  The  number  of  pnpils  for  five  qnar- 
ters,  beginning  with  the  winter  quarter  of  1870-'7l,  and  ending  with  the  winter  quarter 
of  1871-7*2,  was  258.    Cost  of  tuition,  |6  per  quarter. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CA8TLET0N. 

This  institution  has  completed  its  sixty -sixth  ye^r,  having  been  known  as  Castleton 
Seminary  before  it  became  a  normal  school.  Cost  of  tuition:  Primary  and  junior 
yearti,  $8  per  quarter;  middle  and  senior  years,  $10  per  quarter. 

LYNDON   LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

A  new,  commodious  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
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lUBBB  AOikBHM  T. 

This  insUtatioii  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  '^teaohers'  class"  is  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school,  in  which  instractlon  is  given  on  the  Tarioos  subjects  connected 
with  teaching. 

CAUBDOIOA  COUNTT  ACADBMr. 

The  academy  has  a  fnnd  of  some  $14,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment, in  part,  of  teachers'  salaries  and  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  the  institution, 
BO  that  the  tuition  is  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  income  from  a  legacj  of  $1,000  is 
applied  to  paving  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.  There  is  a  good  bbrary  in  the 
Tillage,  to  which  the  students  may  have  access.  Bv  the  will  of  tne  late  Hon.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  the  library  receives  a  bequest  of  |1,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  yearly  for  the  best  books  and  publications  of  the  day. 

YESMOITT  EPISCOPAL  DTOTITUTE. 

Gymnaslnm,  bowlmg-allev,  and  carpenter-shop  are  connected  with  this  school,  and 
there  is  a  regular  military  drilL 

NORWICH  mnvEBsmr. 

The  students  are  called  cadets,  and  are  under  military  discipline.  The  military 
department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Regular  Army,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Seoretaty  of  War. 

MIDDLBBURT  OOIXBGB. 

Seven  scholarships  have  been  recently  provided  by  donations  of  $1,000  each.  Aper- 
manent  fund  has  recently  been  established  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

STATE  TnrrVBBSITT  AND  AGBICULTURAI.  COLLVGS. 

This  institution  has,  by  the  decision  of  its  trustees,  opened  the  doors  of  all  its  de- 
partments to  students  of  both  sexes,  on  terms  of  equality.  Several  ladies  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  oppofrtunity  thus  ofiered  to  pursue  a  regular  university  course. 

TBRMOlfT  BKPOBM  SCHOOL. 

The  seventh  annual  i]0port  of  this  institution  shows  that  duringr  the  year  15  boys 
have  been  furloughed,  29  discharged,  7  have  escaped,  and  1  has  died.  Number  re- 
maining July  31, 187S,  117.  Average  number  during  the  year,  122.  Average  time  of 
detention  of  those  discharged  during  the  year,  1  year,  9  months.  17f  days. 

After  considerable  experience,  it  has  become  the  practice  of  the  institution  not  to 
discharge  boys,  but  to  furlough  them  for  good  conduct;  then, if  their  conduct  under 
the  fuTloufl^  shows  that  they  need  further  discipline,  they  are  easily  recalled  to  the 
school  without  additional  lesal  proceedings,  and  thus  no  pretended  reformation  can 
deceive  the  officers  of  the  soboof.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  has  been  followed  by  the 
most  satiafootory  results.  The  number  of  inmates  oonld  be  increased  100  or  more  with 
little  additional  expense ;  and  there  are  more  than  100  boys  in  the  State,  in  the  daily 
practice  of  vice,  and  truants  from  school,  whom  a  residence  here  might  place  in  the 
class  of  the  virtuous  and  useful,  instead  of  the  dangerous  and  criminal. 

New  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $47,890.74,  including 
fixtores.    Of  this  amount,  $2,185.54  were  paid  by  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  school. 

FACTS  FBOM  TBB  UNTTIBD  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  tuid  popultUUm.-^Ia  1870  Vermont  was  the  thirtieth  State  in  population,  having 
330,551  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  10,212  souare  miles,  an  average  of  32.37  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  329,613  whites,  924  colored,  and  14 
Indians.  Of  these  283,396  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  47,155  were  foreign- 
bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  243,272  whites,  540  colored,  and  2  Indians  were  bom 
within  its  bordenLwhile  of  the  foreign  residents,  370  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,946  in 
England,  and  14,060  in  Ireland. 

Sskool  oMnuIaiics.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  the  Census  Report,  70,1699  persona 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,964  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  70,104  white  scholars. 
36,755  were  males  and  33,349  females.  Of  the  95  colored  scholars^  58  were  males  ana 
37  females. 
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laUeracy.^TheTe  were  17,706  inhftbitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  nnabla 
to  write,  and  of  these  13,804  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  hx  of  UliteraieB.— Of  the  17J584  white  illiterates  1,850  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  1,035  were  males  and  815  females ;  2,422  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  1,317  were  males  and  1,105  females;  13,312  were 21  vears  old 
and  over,  of  whom  6,867  were  males  and  6,445  females.  Of  the  116  colored  illiterates 
6  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  3  were  males  and  3  females ;  28  were  firom 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  12  females ;  82  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  37  females.  Three  male  and  3  female  Indians  were 
also  reported. 

Educati4mdl  tiM<itKtioM.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Beport,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  3,084,  having  51,60  teachers,  oi  whom  1,356 
were  males  and  3,804  females,  to  educate  62,913  pupils,  of  whom  31,295  were  males 
and  31,618  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  eduoaHonal  income.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  (707^2,  of  which  (13,046  were  derived  from  endowment,  $523,970 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $170,276  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  8ck4>ol8.'-'The  2,830  public  schools,  with  4,622  teachers— 1,171  males  and  3,451 
females — were  attended  by  52,067  pupils,  of  whom  25,872  were  males  and  26,195 
females.  To  educate  these  they  noesessed  a  total  income  of  $516,702,  of  which  $1,366 
were  derived  from  endowment,  $504,006  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $11,330 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges,— The  3  colleges,  with  19  male  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  155  male  stu- 
dents. They  nossessed  a  total  income  of$21.251,  of  which  $8,550  were  derived  from 
endowment,  ^,203  from  taxation  and  public  fands,  and  $9,498  frt>m  other  sources, 
including  tuition. 

Academies, — ^The  41  academies,  with  174  teachers— 74  males  and  100  females — were  at- 
tended by  3,973  pupils,  of  whom  2,029  were  males  and  1,944  females.  They  possessed 
a  total  income  of  $80,060,  of  which  $2,400  w^re  derived,  from  endowment,  $373  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $77,277  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Private  schools, — ^The  203  day  and  boarding  schools  had  316  tei^hers,  of  whom  80 
were  males  and  236  females,  and  were  attended  by  5,770  pupils,  of  whom  2,731  were 
males  and  3,039  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $77,793,  of  which  $11,427 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $66,366  from  otner  sources,  including 
tuition. 

Libraries,— ThevQ  were  736  public  libraries,  containing  321,727  volumes,  and  1,056 
private  libraries  with  405,536  volumes ;  making  in  all  1,792  libraries,  containing  727,263 
volumes. 

The^ess,—T!he  47  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  71,390  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  4,055,300  copies. 

Churches,— Oithid  699  churches  744  had  edifices  with  270,614  sittings,  and  the  church 
property  was  valued  at  $3,713,530. 

Pauperism,— Ot  the  1,785  paupers  1,281  were  native  whites,  31  were  native  colored, 
and  523  were  foreign-bom. 

Crime,— Oi  193  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 143  were  native  whites,  2  native  col- 
ored, and  48  foreign-bom ;  139  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  89,831  persons  were  fr>om  5  to  Id 
years  old,  and  of  these  45,667  were  males  and  44,164  females;  ^^,751  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  129,248  were  males  and  129,503  females. 

Occupations,— One  hundred  and  ei^ht  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  persona 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  95,263  were  males  and 
13,500  females ;  57,963  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  57,889  were 
males  and  94  femides ;  21,032  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  9,680  were 
males  and  11,352  females ;  7,132  m  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  7,101  were  males 
and  31  females ;  22,616  persons  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  20,593  were  males  and  2,023  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populaUon.— Of  the  108,763  employed  persons  2,224  were  fit)m 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  1,615  were  males  and  009  remales ;  97,333  were  from  16  to 
59  years  old,  and  of  these  84,821  were  males  and  12,512  females ;  9,206  were  60  yeais 
old  and  over,  of  whom  8,827  were  males  and  379  females. 
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TIRGIVIA. 

[Vmoi  Um  nport  of  Hon.  W.  H.  BnHkiM-,  State  saperintendent  of  ^bUc  i&itnutlan,  Cor  tin  eebolagtlo  year 

ended  Anput  31, 1878.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Beoeived  from  State  fhnds $422,602  43 

Beoeived  from  connty  funds 219, 863  63 

Eeeeived  from  diatrict  funds 249,104  33 

Beceiyedfrom  other  sources 101,748  20 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes 993,318  59 

Expended  for  pay  of  teachers  and  treasurers (643,065  68 

Expendedfor  pay  of  county  superintendents 45,295  03 

Ej^ndedfor  central  office 6,490  33 

Expended  for  district  expenses 298,467  55 

Total  expenditures 993,318  59 

I  .1    ■  '    f 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools ^^^^ 

Increase  over  last  year 35,289 

Peroent.  of  school  population  enrolled 40.5 

Average  daily  attendance 95,488 

Increase  over  last  year 19,766 

Per  oent.  of  school  population  in  average  attendance 23.2 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  in  averase  attendance 57.4 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  montn,per  pupil  enrolled... |0.70 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  per  pupil  in  average  attendance |1«  22 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  BchooJfi 20,497 

Decrease  from  last  year 5,451 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 186,874 

Increaseover  last  year 29,838 

TBACBXB8  AND  TEACHERS^  PAT. 

^       Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 1 3,853 

Increase  over  last  year 769 

Average  monthlypay  of  teachers $29  81 

Number  of  county  and  city  superintendents 91 

Average  number  of  visits  by  county  superintendents 78 

Average  number  of  days  employed 138 

Average  salary  of  superintendents $497  75 

Number  of  school  trustees  in  cities  and  counties 1,362 

SCHOOL  DISTBIGTS  AND  SCHOOIJ9. 

Number  of  counties  In  the  State 99 

Number  of  cities  of  first  dasB 6 

Number  of  school  districts  in  cities  and  counties 454 

Number  of  public  schools  in  cities  and  connties 3,695 

Inerease  over  last  year 648 

Number  of  graded  schools 107 

Average  nnmber  of  months  schools  were  taught 5.72 

bicreaseover  last  year 1.06 

SCHOOL  PBOFBRTT. 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  districts 504 

Increase  over  last  year 414 

Estimated  value  of  public-school  property '. $387,672 

Increase  over  last  year $176»506 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  8T6TEM. 

"  Considerinff  the  embaRassmentsmider  which  the  migfa^  work  of  universal  education 
I       was  begun  ana  has  been  continued,  we  have  reason  to  l£ankQod  and  taJEooourage.  The 
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hostUe  and  the  feeble-hearted  expected  that  in  a  year  or  two  onr  publio-dchool  system 
would  end  its  existence,  bnt  it  was  bom  a  giant  and  has  srown  with  giant  vigor." 

Dnring  the  past  year,  the  second  of  the  public-school  system,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  648  schools  and  769  teachers.  More  than  a  month  has  been  added  to  t^ 
average  length  of  the  school  session,  and  there  has  been  an  addition  of  35,269  pupils  to 
the  enrollment  in  the  schools. 

It  is  evident  firom  the  diqiinution  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  private  schools, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  large  increase  in  the  corresponding  public  schools,  that 
the  latter  are  rapidly  absorbing  the  former.  <'The  increased  liberality  of  the  pMSople  is 
worthy  of  note,  especially  in  view  of  the  feict  that  in  the  counties  and  districts  the 
money  was  voted  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  came  in  most  opportanely  to  8a^pi»> 
ment  the  waning  income  from  the  State." 

DDCOTUTION  127  THE  PROCBSDB  OF  STATE  SCHOOI«  TAX. 

The  amount  received  from  this  source  dnring  the  vear  1870-'71  was  |362,<X)0 ;  received 
during  1871-72,  $315,428 :  diminution,  $46,572.  After  the  expiration  of  the  scholastic 
year  1870-^1  additional  funds  pertaining  to  that  year  were  received,  which  raised  tiie 
total  to  $435,182.  Even  this  sum,  however,  fdU  short  of  the  first  auoitor's  estimate  1^ 
more  than  $55,000.  On  September  1, 1872,  the  school  revenue  from  the  State  tax  was 
nearly  $175,000  short  of  the  auditor's  estimate.  Part  of  this  will,  no  doubt,  yet  come 
in.  Still  the  amount  can  not  reach  within  $100,000  of  what  was  expected.  The  disas- 
trous results  were  mitigated  by  the  interest^  received  from  the  vested  literary  fund. 
But  liabilities  must  be  paid  in  the  districts  out  of  money  belonging  to  the  now  current 
year.  This,  with  the  danger  of  still  further  diminution  from  reduced  assessments,  must 
tell  badly  on  the  schools  dnring  the  year  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

THE  IJTERAPT  FUND. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1871,  this  fund  consisted  of  $1,596,009  in  solvent  securities,  <m 
which  the  unpaid  interest  would,  on  the  1st  of  July,  187 1 ,  amount  to  $566,616.  Inasmuch 
as  the  constitution,  and  also  the  school  law,  set  apart  this  fund,  and  require  its  annual 
interest  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  public  free  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
general  assembly  wiU  provide  for  the  payment  of  frill  interest  on  the  friud.  Unless 
some  special  effort  be  made,  the  school  revenues  for  the  current  year  will  be  aerioualy 
curtailed. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  WSD* 

The  Virginia  schools  received  fix)m  the  Peabody  frind  during  the  past  soholastle 
jrear  the  sum  of  $28,900.  The  bulk  of  this  was  given  to  graded  scliools,  and  was  highty 
influential  in  promoting  the  formation  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  in  the  prolonging 
of  their  sessions.  Aid  was  also  rendered  to  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  the  Educations 
Journal.  "  Dr.  Sears  has  contributed  his  much-coveted  personal  services  in  aid  of  the 
work,  by  traveling  extensively,  delivering  addresses,  and  rendering  counsel.'' 

The  agent  of  the  fund  savs :  **  The  cities  and  districts  in  Virginia  which  we  have 
assisted  to  the  amount  or  $26,000  this  year  have  themselves  paid  for  schools  and 
school-houses  not  far  from  $280,000 ;  more  than  half  as  much  as  was  paid  last  year 
($550,000)  by  all  the  places  receiving  aid  from  us  in  twelve  States." 

PBOORES8  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  public-school  system  is  growing  in  fftvor  with 
aU  classes  of  the  people.  There  are  some  counties  in  which  many  of  l£e  laud-holderB 
have  as  yet  strangely  failed  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  popular  education  to  tiie 
owners  of  the  soil.  But,  every  thing  considered^  the  advance  in  public  sentiment  has 
been  far  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Many  leading  men  who  an 
still  theoretically  opposed  to  public  education  are  co-operating  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  system  a  good  one.  The  existence  of  public  schools  being  thoroughly  afisimd, 
there  is  now  special  need  of  proper  sentiment  as  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  tiie 
schools. 

LAW-ABIDING  CQAKAGTER  OF  THE  PEOPLB. 

A  section  in  the  constitution  providing  that  ''each  city  and  county  shall  be  held 
accountable  for  the  destruction  of  school  property  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  by 
incendiaries  or  open  violence,"  discloses  on  the  part  of  its  framers  some  apprehensioii 
of  resistance  to  the  working  of  the  public  free-school  system  in  Virginia.  Hesults  have 
proved  that  this  provision  was  unnecessary.  Not  a  case  of  incendiarism  or  violence 
has  occurred.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that,  although  the  mode  of  raising  loctl 
school  taxes  first  adopted  was  unpopular,  there  waa  a  disposition  manifested  in  only 
two  or  three  counties,  and  these  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  individuals,  to  throv 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  collection.  "  TakoD  altogether,  probahly  no  now  adbMse 
of  legislatioa  ever  operated  more  smooth^." 
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XMPROTFMIEKT  IK  eOHOOL-HOITSES. 

The  fands  applicable  to  diBtrict  purposes  were  so  small  that  bat  little  improTement 
has  been  made  in  comparison  with  what  is  needed.  Tet  there  has  been  some  advance. 
In  many  counties  several  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  a  large  migoritj  of  the 
Buperintendents  report  much  done  in  the  way  of  refitting.  Many  districts  would 
gladly  multiply  ana  improve  their  school  accommodations,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
caiae  the  necessary  means  of  so  doing. 

IHPROVBMENT  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

An  important  item  of  improvement  is  the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  uniform- 
ity of  text^-books.  There  has  also  been  great  improvement  in  the  teachers,  who  in 
many  places  have  progressed  rapidly  in  professional  intelligence  and  skill.  The  exam- 
tnatiou  by  the  ooanty*  superintendents  has  proved  a  powenul  stimulus ;  and  the  re-ex- 
amination which  was  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  enabled  the  officers 
to  drop  such  teachers  as  had  not  met  expectation.  But  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improTement.  In  some  places  the  mode  of  teaching  is  the  same  that  was  practiced 
hafr  a  century  ago,  and  the  teachers  can  not  be  induced  to  read  or  inquire.  The  only 
means  by  which  the  schools  can  be  broug^ht  up  to  the  educational  advance  of  the  times 
liee  in  the  tliorough  and  systematic  training  of  teachers.  The  graded  system  has  been 
introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  cities  of  Richmond  and  Lynchbnrgh  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  organi- 
sation, systematic  visitation  of  schools,  instruction  of  teachers,  and  commodious  school 
a^mmodations.  The  authorities  of  those  cities  embraced  the  cardinal  doctrine  that 
a  superintendent  of  schoolSi  sufficiently  paid  to  enable  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
official  duties,  was  the  only  guarantee  of  complete  success.  ''  Considering  how  short  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  those  cities,  the  maturity 
and  efficiency  of  their  plans  of  instruction  and  management  are  really  surprising.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Bichmond,  where  the  school  officers  have  been  sreatly  strength- 
ened by  the  liberality  of  the  city  council  and  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  mayor.  Already 
fiunilies  are  moving  into  the  city,  in  order  to  obtain  lor  their  children  the  educational 
advantages  there  presented." 

THS  OOLORBD  PBOPLB. 

The  statistical  tables  show  in  many  counties  a  better  average  of  school  attendance 
for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites,  and  a  general  average  nearly  as  good.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  colored  schools  is  not  as  large  as  of  white,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  and  of 
school-houses  for  colored  schools.  The  average  ability  of  the  teachers  of  colored  schools 
has  been  rising,  partlv  because  of  the  improved  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  partly  as  a 
eonseauence  of  the  ecuicational  work  which  has  for  seven  years  been  going  on  among 
the  colored  people. 

The  Hampton  Institute,  the  colored  normal  school,  and  the  Colver  Institute  in  Bich- 
mond,  are  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  giving  to  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  a  sound 
education,  and  training  them  for  teachers.  But  there  must,  for  a  time,  continue  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  really  competent  teachers  for  colored  schools.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
want  of  suitable  school-houses  is  an  adequate  public  provision. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  observe,"  says  the  superintendent,  "  that  our  inteUigent  citizens  are 
becoming  more  and  more  fiftvorable  to  the  education  of  the  nesro.  But  thtf  burden  of 
taxation  is  heavy,  and  many  of  them  feel  that  the  Congress  of  toe  United  States  should 
grant  them  aid  in  the  heavy  work  of  educating  the  chudren  of  the  freedmen." 

OOUVTY  6UPERXNTENDBMTS. 

The  superintendent  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  «the 
oounty  and  city  superintendents.  After  a  comparison  with  other  States  he  feels  ^  safe 
in  saying  that  our  superintendents  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  their  class  in  point  of 
ability  and  efficiency,  and  at  the  fag-end  in  pay."  The  average  salary  is  $497.75 ;  or, 
deducting  official  expenses,  |405.34;  equivalent  to  a  per  diem  of  |2.93.  The  State 
gives  only  $310.95  of  this,  or  $218.44  above  official  expenses;  a  per  diem  of  $1.58.  The 
additional  pay  was  voted  to  them  by  the  people  oi  their  counties ;  so  that,  by  the 
present  law,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  school  trustees,  supervisors,  and  county 
Jadgee  before  they  can  get  anything  beyond  the  $1.58. 

SCHOOL  TRU8TEES. 

These  have  in  most  cases  dischaiged  their  duties  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  atten- 
tion; in  individual  instances  with  devoted  seal.  It  is  recommended  that,  to  secure 
the  proper  dischaige  of  trustees'  duties,  each  trustee  receive  some  remuneration.  Many 
of  tne  townships  are  of  such  onnsnally  large  sixe  that^  in  attending  the  meetings  of 
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school  boards,  trustees  toe  frequently  sabjeoted  to  personal  expense,  which  ought  to  he 
paid  out  of  the  local  school  funds ;  but  this  the  law  does  not  permit.    ''Either  trustees 
must  be  paid  or  the  districts  must  be  made  smaller.    The  former  alternative  is  greatly 
'  preferable.'' 

'  LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXKS. 

The  reports  of  county  superintendents  show  that  the  present  law  regulating  the 
raising  oi  local  school  taxes  is  almost  nniyersally  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the 
former  law.  But  objection  is  made  to  the  power  given  to  the  supervisors  and  the  county 
judge  to  curtail  and  damage,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  means  of  education  in  any  county. 
In  a  number  of  cases  these  evil  results  occurred.  It  is  claimed  that  these  questions 
should  be  lefb  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  trustees,  who  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  them ;  also,  that  if  the  decision  as  to  school  estimates  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
supervisors,  the  interests  of  education  will  be  dragged  into  every  local  contest,  and  men 
will  p>  into  ofiQce  simply  on  the  question  of  the  school  tax. 

With  regard  to  the  severe  limitations  placed  by  the  present  law  uiK>n  the  raising  of 
means  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  superintendent  says :  *'  This  will,  I  fear,  have  a 
bad  effect  in  many  ways.  School  privileges  will  be  reduced  in  so  many  counties  this 
current  year  that  I  dread  the  exhibit  which  I  must  make  in  my  next  report.  Bitter 
complaints  will  abound  when  the  result  is  seen  and  felt.  No  doubt  strong  efforts  will 
be  made  to  supplement  the  public  fhnds  from  private  sources.  But  the  people  grow 
more  reluctant  to  draw  on  their  private  means  for  public  purposes,  and  the  operation 
of  the  plan  of  private  additions  is  unequal  and  unsatisfactory/' 

PROPOSKD  CHANGE  IN  THE  TAX  LAW. 

As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  possible  for  the  supervisors  to  cut  the  people  off  from  all 
school  privileges,  or,  by  failing  to  make  appropriations,  leave  the  State  money  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  wealthy  neighborhoods.  The  superintendent  suggests  the  following 
plan  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly,  as  a  compromise:  Allow  the  sevenu 
school  boards  to  fix  absolutely  the  rate  of  taxation  up  to  the  present  maximum  of  the 
law,  leaving  the  option  so  far  only  to  them.  Then  legalize  a  certain  highor  maximuxDL 
and  put  the  increase  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors,  so  that  a  part  will  be  sure  and 
part  contingent.  From  $150,000  to  |175,000  more  than  was  expended  last  year  would 
pay  teachers  for  a  full  supply  of  primary  schools  for  the  Slate. 

CENSUS  OP  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  change  made  in  the  law  concerning  the  taking  of  the  census  of  school  population 
proves  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  one.  There  is  no  economy  in  it,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  conn  ty  in  the  State  in  which  the  assessors  performed  the  work  satisfactorily,  and 
in  some  counties  they  neglected  it  wholly.  So  unreliable  are  the  lists  returned  that  the 
census  of  the  previous  year  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  until  more  accu- 
rate lists  can  be  obtained.  The  superintendent  suggests  that  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing the  census  be  left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  with  the  school  officers.  They  alone 
appreciate  the  matter,  and  they  alone  can  be  subject  to  a  proper  supervision. 

ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

It  is  stated,  as  a  highly  gratifying  fact,  that  during  the  year  there  have  been  in  oper- 
ation in  the  State  187  high  schools  or  academies,  with  7,701  pupils,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  will  shortly  enter  the  colleges. 

The  statistics  of  colleges  for  the  past  year  are  very  encouraging.  The  aggregate  of 
students  was  probably  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Tha  colleges  are  ably  manned,  and  lack  nothing  but  large  endowments.  The  two  uni- 
versities are  worthy  of  their  fame,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of 
means.  Ten  technical  schools,  representing  at  least  six  different  vocations,  were  sus- 
tained last  year.  To  these  h^ve  since  been  added  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  land-scrip,  nothing  could  ever  be  agreed  upon  In  the 
legislature  until,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71,  the  senate  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  any 
institution  which  might  receive  the  fund  should  give  up  its  name  and  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  be  fully  merged  into  a  new  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  It  was 
not  believed  that  there  was  any  existing  demand  for  such  a  school ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  popular  want  or  need  of  it,  and  that  its  creation  would  gradually 
develop  a  consciousness  of  want,  succeeded  by  an  active  patronage. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-72,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  general  assembly,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, besides  giving  a  third  to  Hampton  Institute,  which  was  a  technical  colored 
school  already  established,  set  apart  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  establishment  of 
ft  special  school  for  the  whites.    It  accepted  the  offered  property  of  Preston  and  Olin 
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Ihatitate,  swept  awav  all  its  preTioas  character  and  history,  and  ordered  the  creation 
of  a  new  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  farmers'  convention,  heldatPetersburgh,  Kovember  27  and  28,  Professor  C.  L. 
C.  Minor,  president  of  the  a«^onltnral  college,  stated  that "  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
college  for  some  weeks  past  has  shown  that  the  trustees  were  right  in  not  delaying  the 
opening  for  another  year,  as  some  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  that  there  ihight  be  some 
aocnmnlation  of  the  fund[8to  meet  the  expenses  of  equipment  for  a  first  opening.  At 
first  but  a  handful  of  students  presented  themselves,  but  as  the  knowledp^  of  the  real 
work  that  was  doing  spread  abroad,  and  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  to  be  a 
mere  labor  school  of  the  most  elementary  sort  was  dissipated,  the  students  came  in 
fast.  In  sixty  days  after  the  opening  the  number  had  reacJied  78,  and  there  were  indi- 
cations of  a  further  increase.  A  farm  has  been  purchased,  and  in  January  the  trustees 
will  appoint  a  professor  of  agriculture  and,  a  farm-manager. 

"Many  appointments  were  yet  vacant,  as  has  always  been  the  experience  of  the  mili- 
tary institute  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  but,  like  the  faculties  of  those  institu- 
tions, the  &culty  of  the  a^cultural  college  are  prepared  to  give  appointments,  in  place 
of  the  counties  not  applying,  to  students  who  may  seek  them  from  the  counties  that 
have  already  secured  appointments." 

ALEXANDBU. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  free  school  in  Alexandria  was  founded  by  George  Washington.  In  Decern 
ber,  1785,  he  wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  Alexandria  academy,  as  follows :  "It  has  long 
been  my  intention  to  invest,  at  my  death,  £1,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  in  instituting  a  school  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such  indigent  parents  as  are  un- 
able to  give  it,  ^  •  •  I  will,  until  my  death,  pay  the  interest  thereof,  to  wit,  £50 
Minnally.  *  *  *  It  is  my  intention  to  apply  this  to  that  sort  of  education  as  would 
be  most  extensively  useful  to  people  of  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  viz,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits."  From  General  Wash- 
ington's will  it  appears  that  he  left  twenty  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  worth 
$4,000,  to  the  trustees  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  records  show  that  in  April,  1786,  a  school  was  opened  with  20  scholars.  ''Two 
girls  were  admitted  upon  this  condition  :  'that  General  Washington  shall  explain  it  to 
be  consistent  with  his  intentions  that  girls  may  be  taught  in  this  school.'  '*  That  Gen- 
eral Washington  approved  the  admission  of  girls  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
these  were  retainea  and  others  afterward  admitted. 

The  school  hours  at  that  date  were  as  follows :  **  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Ist  of 
September  firom  6  to  8  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.;  and  from  the  15th 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  sunset. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  greatest  difiSculty  at  present  is  in  securing  full  attendance.  The  percentage  of 
enrollment  to  the  school  population  is  only  53.  The  average  attendance  is  far  lower 
than  it  should  be.    Children  are  kept  at  home  for  the  most  frivolous  reasons. 

The  great  wants  of  the  schools  are  competent  teachers  and  good  school-houses.  The 
former  can  only  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  suitable  salaries,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  some  plan  be  at  once  adopted  whereby  the  salaries  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
shall  be  gradually  raised. 

But  one  school-house  belongs  to  the  city,  and  that  is  sixty  years  old.  The  colored 
schools  are  well  accommodated,  but  most  of  the  white  schools  are  crowded  into  small 
apartments  in  every  way  unsuitable,  and  only  two  of  these  have  furniture  better  than 
the  long  old-fashioned  forms  and  benches. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Alexandria  was  held  August  21  and  22, 1871.  About 
40  persons,  including  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  attended.  On  the  26th, 
S7tb,  and  28th  of  August,  1872,  the  second  institute  was  held.  This  was  largely  at- 
tended by  private  teacners  and  others  interested  in  education,  besides  the  public-school 
teachers. 

TJNIVEKSITT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

This  institution  has  completed  its  forty-eighth  session.  In  establishing  the  University 
of  Virginia^  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  a^nniver- 
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sity  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  name,  pioTiding  for  thoiongh  instraotion,  in  independent 
schools,  in  all  the  chief  hranches  of  learning.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  has  been  amply 
Tindicated  by  time  and  experience. 

The  nniyersity  inclndes  four  departments :  literary  and  scientific,  agricnltoral,  medi- 
cal, and  law.  The  library  of  the  nniyersity  was  originally  selected  and  arranged  by 
Bir.  Jefferson,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  by  purchases  and  donations. 

In  the  medical  department  the  coUection  of  paintings  for  the  illustration  of  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  physiol<»^,  and  surgery— several  hundred  in  number— is  une- 
qualed  by  anything  of  the  kindin  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  alwoad.  The  nniyer- 
sity offers  no  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 

VIBOIMIA.  MIUTART  IMtfl'lTUTJC. 

This  institution  ;was  orgMmiced  as  a  State  military  and  sdentiflo  school  npon  tiie 
basis  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  system  of  mstmo- 
tion  and  goyemment  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  latter  institution.  During  the 
war  the  buildings,  with  the  library  and  apparatus,  were  destroyed,  and  the  instatnte 
was  temporarily  transferred  to  Richmond.  In  1865  it  was  reorganised  at  Lexington, 
and  opened  with  50  cadets. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  of  $15,000. 
A  number  of  the  cadets  are  annually  appointed  by  the  State,  and  receiye  tuition  free. 
The  number  of  State  cadets  admitted  since  organization  is  575 ;  of  pay  cadete,  2,050. 
Number  of  cadets  during  the  past  year:  State,  46;  pay,  300;  total,  346.  Since  organ- 
ization there  haye  been  715  graduates.    The  militai^  staff  numbers  7. 

The  State  proper^  attached  to  the  institution  is  worth  about  $250,000.  There  is 
also  an  interest-beanng  fund,  the  gift  of  priyato  indiyiduals,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000, 
the  income  of  which  sustains  the  chairs  of  agriculture  and  of  animal  and  yegetabla 
physiology  applied  to  agriculture. 

WABHINaTOK  ANt>  LEB  UNIVBBBITT. 

This  nniyersity  includes  the  following  departments:  academic,  law,  engineering, 
and  a  business  college.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  course  schools  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  course  of  study  is  electiye.  Prize  schol- 
arships are  offered  to  high  schools  and  academies,  and  the  board  of  trustees  haye 
authorized  the  facultjr  to  appoint  to  scholarships  a  number  of  youns  men  intending  to 
make  practical  printing  and  Journalism  their  business  in  life.  A  summer  school  is 
organized  during  the  yaoations,  in  which  students  may  be  prepared  for  entrance  with 
adyanced  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session.  A  flourishing  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  existo  among  the  stuoents. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINAKT. 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  was  opened  January  1 .  1824,  with  1  professor  and  3  students.  After  the 
war,  the  seminary,  left  without  income,  was  sustained  for  a  year  by  priyate  subscrip- 
tions. The  buildings  haye  since  been  put  in  repair,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the  war 
replaced.  The  seminary  possesses  the  control  of  funds  for  eight  or  nine  scholarships. 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  near  by,  offers  collegiate  instruction  in  all  its  classes  gratis 
to  the  students  of  the  seminary. 

ROAKOKB  GOLLEGB. 

The  course  of  study  includes  a  preparatory  department,  a  collegiate  department,  and 
a  special  course.  A  normal  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
cellege.  Special  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring  a  business  education.  One  thou- 
si.nd  yolames  haye  been  added  to  the  library  during  the  past  year. 

RANDOLPH  BfACON  COLLEGE. 

Of  the  167  students  during  the  year,  32  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  There  is  no 
p;eeparatory  school,  but  young  men  not  prepared  for  the  regular  college  classes  receiye 
instruction  separately. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 

The  college  embraces  an  academic,  a  law,  and  a  commercial  department.  The 
aesdemic  department  comprises  seyen  independent  schools.  Eyery  student  is  reqnired 
to  attend  at  least  three  of  these  schools.  The  success  of  the  college  has  made  it  neo- 
esiMury  to  proyide  additional  buildings.  For  this  oligect  the  sum  of  912,000  has  already 
been  secured. 
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STAUMTOH  BAPTIST  FRMATiTB  INSimTTS. 

This  Bohool  WM  established  at  Charlottesville  in  1867,  and  transferred  to  Stannton 
1871.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  four  departments :  preparatory,  collegiate, 
a  eeiiool  of  mosio,  and  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting. 

BOANOKE  FEBCALE  COLLEGE, 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  departments,  viz,  preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  ornamental. 

LOUDOUH  VALLEY  AC^>BMT. 

This  institotion  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  normal  department  and  a  commercial  de- 
partment are  connect^  with  the  schooL 

THE  OLD  DOMnnOlT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  a  thorough  and  systematic  mercantile  educa- 
tion. There  are  three  departments:  theoretical,  theory  and  practice,  and  actual 
business.  There  is  also  a  normal  class  in  penmanship,  lor  such  as  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  this  art. 

iNSTrnmoN  fob  the  deaf  and  ditkb  and  the  blind. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year  100  are  deaf-mutes,  and  38  are  blind. 
This  number  is  quite  in  excess  of  any  former  period,  and  beyond  the  convenient 
accommodations  of  the  institution.  The  dormitories  are  too  crowded,  and  great  embar- 
rassment is  caused  by  the  want  of  sufficient  school-rooms. 

The  schools  during  the  past  session  have  attained  a  hieher  position  than  ever  before. 
The  scholarship  of  tne  pupils  has  been,  in  a  very  markeadegree,  advanced  beyond  that 
of  any  previous  period.  The  class  in  articulation  has  made  excellent  progress.  The 
mechanical  department  has  been  very  successful,  and  almost  every  male  pupil,  on  leav- 
ing the  institution,  has  acanired  the  means  of  ffaining  an  independent  livelihood.  An 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  printing-office  is  recommended,  printing  beine  one 
of  the  avocations  open  to  deaf-mutes,  and  one  in  which  many  of  them  have  excelled. 

SOCRATES  MAUPIN.— OBITUAET. 

Socrates  Manpin^  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Yirainia,  died  atLynohborgh,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a  carriage, 
October  1^  1871.  He  was  descended  from  Huguenot  ancestors  who  emigrated  to 
America  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  bom  in  Albemarle  County,  Novem- 
ber IS,  1806 ;  graduated  at  Wasliington  College,  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity,) 18S2d;  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  graduated  M.  D.  1^30; 
changed  his  plans  of  life  and  entered  upon  a  general  literary  and  scientific  course  of 
study  ;  received  the  degree  of  A.  H.,  having  graduated  in  all  the  academic  schools  of 
the  university,  1833 :  was  immediately  elected  professor  in  the  College  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  where  he  filled  successively  and  very  successfully  the  chairs  of  ancient  lan- 
guaget*  and  mathematics;  became  principal  of  Bichmond  Academy,  1835:  resigned  in 
183^  and  established  a  private  school  of  a  high  order,  which  he  oonductea  with  ^gnal 
success  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city ;  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1838,  or  the 
Richmond  Medical  School,  in  which  he  was  i^rofessor  of  chemistry,  and  afterward 
dean,  where  he  showed  that  remarkable  administrative  capacity  which  was  always 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character;  was  a.member  of  the  city  council  of  Rich- 
mond, and  extremely  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1853,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  cherished  alma  mater, 
ui  1854  Dr.  Manpm  became  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  as  such  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  imiversily. 

In  this  position,  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  by  the  board  of  visitors  for  fif- 
teen successive  ye^ rs,  his  services  were  inestimable.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
the  institution  was  constrained  to  commence  a  new  career,  amid  multiplied  embar- 
lassmentflL  with  a  precarious  income  and  dubious  prospects.  Present  resources  were 
supplied  by  the  private  credit  of  Dr.  Maupin  ana  his  colleagues.  His  brave  spirit 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  oi  seeing  the  univer- 
sity rival  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  under  his  administration,  it  bad  achieved 
before  the  war. 

The  university  fiumltiee  have  expressed  their  estimate  of  Dr.  Maunii^  ia  thafoUow- 
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ing  terms:  "Darin|j  this  long  incumbency  (of  the  chainn&n's  office)  his  official  oon- 
dact  was  characterized  by  snch  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact  as  to  win  nnivenal 
confidence  and  respect.  It  was,  indeed,  a  post  in  which  his  symj^athy  with  the  yonng, 
his  sincerity  and  manhness,  as  well  as  his  eoond  judgment  and  insight  into  men,  h^ 
ample  scope.  Merit  was  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  him,  and  youthful  frailties  met 
witn  a  coDstraction  as  indulgent  as  a  fatner  could  extend  to  an  erring  child. 

"  His  extraordinary  aptitude  for  afiairs,  his  clear  perception  of  complex  transactions, 
his  rare  sagacity  and  promptness  of  decision,  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  practical 
interests  of  society,  would  probably  have  led  him,  had  he  adopted  an  active  career,  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  whether  of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

''Always  the  mirror  of  integrity  and  truth,  just,  benevoleut,  and  self-denying,  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  our  departed  colleague  had  yet  looked  closely  enough 
into  his  own  heart,  and  into  the  perfect  law  of  Qod,  t.o  know  that  he  had  no  merit 
with  which  to  approach  the  throne  of  his  jndge,  and  he  had  accordingly  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

A.  L.  COLEMAN.— OBITDART. 

Arthur  Ludwell  Coleman,  student  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  professor-elect 
of  Greek  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  a  railway  accident  near  Charlottes- 
ville in  the  spring  of  1872. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise,  sound  scholarship,  and  exalted  Christian 
character.  He  belonged  to  a  family  distiDguished  in  connection  with  higher  education 
in  Virginia,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Richard  H.  Coleman,  of  Caroline  County, 
and  nephew  of  Mr.  Frederick  Coleman,  a  teacher  of  great  renown  in  the  StAte. 

VIRGmiA  EDUCATIONAL  AS80CDLTI0N. 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Staunton,  June  9  to  12. 

The  president.  Professor  W.  E.  Abbot,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  an 'address  of  welcome  was  extended  to  the  association  by 
Rev.  R.  H.  Phillips,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Staunton. 

The  i)resident  then  read  his  annual  address,  congratulating  the  association  on  its 
flourishing  condition,  and  making  important  practical  .suggestions  as  to  its  general 
interests.  Fitting  tributes  were  paid  to  several  members  oi  the  association  who  had 
deceased  during  tne  year. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  there  had  been  twenty-two  additions  to  the 
association  daring  the  year,  making  its  present  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

On  the  second  day  the  committee  on  nominations  reported  Professor  E.  S.  Jaynes  as 
president,  and  a  full  list  of  officers.  Professor  Jaynes  then  read  a  paper  on  ^*  A  curric- 
ulum for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  some  system  of  eouivalents  for  secondary 
schools,  whereby,  if  possible,  students,  not  studying  the  complete  curriculum  may  be 
brought  to  pursue  some  complete  and  consistent  course  of  study."  He  argued  in  &vor 
of  the  elective  rather  than  tne  curriculum  system,  insisting  that  the  latter  is  fast  pass- 
ing away ;  but  deprecated  the  extremes  of  both  systems.  While  he  would  allow  a 
choice  of  studies  by  the  student,  the  choice  should  be  regulated  by  the  advice  of  the 
teacher. 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Professor  Jaynes  then  took  place,  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Belle- 
vue  school,  agreeing  with  Professor  Jaynes  so  far  as  colleges  and  universities  are  con- 
cerned, but  doubted  the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  to  secondary  schools.  He  insisted 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  classics  in  the  secondary  schools. 

General  F.  H.  Smith  insisted  that  the  teacher  was  better  qualified  than  the  pupil  to 
Judge  as  to  the  proper  studies.  He  thought  the  tendency  to  abolish  the  curriculum 
should  be  resisted,  as  a  great  evil. 

Colonel  William  P.  Johnson  gave  an  address  on  "  The  importance  and  place  of  his- 
tory in  a  school  of  liberal  education,'*  "  The  best  projection  for  school  maps  "  waa  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion,  Major  J.  Hotchkiss  advocating  the  *^  projection " 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic 
school  for  the  South,  the  expediency  of  regular  and  systematic  exercise  in  elocution, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  association  expressing  an  opinion  in  regard  to  text-books. 

Professor  H.  H.  Harris  read  the  report  on  (^rman,  and  Professor  J.  A.  Turner  rea<l 
that  upon  French.  These  reports  were  discussed  at  length  by  Professor  John 
Hart,  Professor  Jaynes,  Professor  Abbot,  and  Professor  L.  M.  Blackford.  Professor 
Hart  was  opposed  to  free  translation,  while  Professor  Jaynes  favored  it,  and  insisted 
that  good  French  should  be  put  into  good  English. 

Professor  C.  D.  Walker,  of  the  yirginia  Military  Institute,  read  the  report  on 
"  Instmction,  higher  and  lower,  in  mathematics."  The  metric  system  was  earnestly 
approved  for  primary  schools.  The  report  was  discussed  by  several  members  of  the 
association.  ^  , 
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Ptofessor  W.  ▲.  Shepard,  of  Randolph  Maoon  College,  read  a  report  upon  the  qnee- 
tion,  ''Which  of  the  natural  sciences  will  it  be  best  to  introduce  into  our  system  of 
male  school  instruction  f  "  While  admitting  the  importance  of  the  classics,  as  occupy- 
ing the  first  place,  the  report  claims  that  natural  sciences  should  not  be  neglected. 
Zoology  and  botanv  especially  are  recommended  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools; 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  if  bofch  can  not  be  included. 

Mr.  B.  Carue,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Alexandria,  and  Professor  Pike 
Powers  cordially  indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  ' 

A  joint  paper  on  ''  Instruction,  higher  and  lower,  in  English,"  prepared  by  Professor 
George  F.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  was  read  and  subsequently  discussed. 

Mr.  A.  O.  EngHsh  wanted  to  know  how  to  teach  English  grammar.  Mr.  Abbot 
thought  Latin  grammar  was  the  best  to  teach  English.  Professor  Jaynes  was  per- 
suaded that  we  have  no  suitable  book  on  English  grammar,  but  earnestly  combated 
the  idea  that  we  should  learn  English  through  the  Latin ;  and  insisted  that  both 
English  and  French  should  precede  Latin.  Mr.  Abbot  would  reverse  the  order  of 
Professor  Jaynes,  and  insisted  on  his  own  views.  Professor  Harris  would  take  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Latin,  and  then  reverse  the  order. 

A  report  on  "  Instruction  in  Latin,  higher  and  lower/'  by  Professor  T.  B.  Price,  was 
read  and  briefly  discussed ;  and  a  report  on  "  Method  and  discipline,''  by  Eev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
P.  Atkinson,  was  also  read.  Tliis  report  strongly  advocated  phvsical  exercises  in 
schools ;  the  principle  of  obedience ;  and  the  curriculum  rather  than  the  free-choice 
system  in  all  mstitutions  below  the  university ;  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  a  high 
standard  of  admission  to  college,  as  well  as  of  graduation;  and  severely  condemned 
the  loose  manner  of  conferring  degrees. 

There  was  a  general  expression  as  to  the  success  of  this  meeting,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  meet  on  the  8th  of  July,  1873,  at  Alexandria. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UMTTRD  STATES  CKNSUS. 

Area  and  pomUaiUm* — In  1870  Virginia  was  the  tenth  State  in  population,  having 
1,22&,163  inhaoitants  within  an  area  of  38,348  square  miles,  an  average  of  31.95  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  712.069  whites,  512,841  colored,  229 
Indians,  and  4  Chinese.  Of  these  1,211,409  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
13,754  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  foreign  residents,  4,050  were  born  in  Germany,  1,909 
in  i^gland,  and  5,191  in  Ireland. 

Sdkool  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Beport,  70,871  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  103  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  59,792  white  scholars, 
31,783  were  males  and  28,009  females.  Of  the  11,048  colored  scholars,  5,105  were  males 
and  5,943  females.    Fourteen  male  and  17  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

UUieracy.— There  were  445,893  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  1,270  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiierates,— Of  the  123,538  white  illiterates,  34,103  were  from  10  to  1^ 
years  old,  and  of  these  18,745  were  males  and  15,358  females ;  21,438  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  11,095  were  males  and  10.343  females;  67,997  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  27,646  were  males  and  40,351  females.  Of  the  322,236  colored  illiter- 
ates, 57,433  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  29,723  were  males  and  27,710 
females ;  57,208  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  26,161  were  males  and  31,047 
females ;  207,595  were  from  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  97,908  were  males  and 
109,687  females;  1  Chinese  male,  and  51  male  and  67  female  Indian  illiterates  were 
reported. 

Mducaiional  inttitutUma. — ^According  to  Table  XII,  voL  1,  of  Census  Beport,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,024,  having  2,697  teachers,  of  whom  1,452 
were  males  and  1,245  females,  to  educate  their  60,019  pupils,  of  whom  30,878  were  males 
and  29,141  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income,— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $1,155,585,  of  which  $47,586  were  derived  from  endowment,  $120,148 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $987,851  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  echoole,— The  122  public  schools,  with  171  teachers,  43  males  and  128  females, 
were  attended  by  8,700  pupils,  of  whom  4,275  were  males  and  4,425  females.  To  edn- 
cate  these,  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $98,770,  of  which  $1,050  were  derived  from 
endowment;  55,425  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $42,295  from  other  sources,  in- 
cluding tuition. 

CoUeaes.— The  14  colleges,  with  113  teachers,  93  male  and  20  female,  had  an  attend- 
ance of  2,097  students,  of  whom  1,535  were  males  and  562  females.  They  possessed  a 
total  income  of  $203,329,  of  which  $25,626  were  derived  from  endowment,  r^l7,250  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $160,453  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academiee,— The  88  academies  reported,  with  206  teachers,  141  males  nud  65  females, 
were  attended  by  4,027  pupils,  of  whom  2,201  were  males  and  1,826  females.  They 
possessed  a  total  income  of  $190,592,  of  which  $1,080  were  derived  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $189,512  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 
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Private  Mftoab.— The  1,738  day  and  boarding  sohools  had  8,019  teachen,  of  whom 
1,066  were  males  and  933  females,  and  were  attended  hj  40,519  pnpils,  of  whom  20,021 
were  males  and  19,898  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  t^O&fiOl,  of  which 
(1,783  were  derived  fW>m  taxation  and  pablio  foods  and  $503,778  from  otbw  acMiroes, 
including  tuition. 

Librarw8.— There  were  l,409pnblic  libraries,  containing  386»080  yolnmes,  and  8,702 
private  libraries,  with  781,393  volnmes ;  making  in  all  4,171  libraries,  containing 
1,107,313  volumes. 

2^  preM.— The  114  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  ciicnlation  of  143,840  copies,  and 
an  aggregate  annual  issne  of  13,319,578  copies. 

Churdufs.—Of  the  8,582  churches,  8,405  had  edifices,  witii  766^187  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $5,877,368. 

Paupemm.— Of  the  3,880  paupers,  1,948  were  native  whites,  1,318  were  natiye  colored, 
and  36  were  foreign-bom. 

Crime.— Of  1,844  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,331  were  native  whites,  901  native 
colored,  iwd  18  foreign-bom ;  1,090  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  popi3aHon.^-Oi  the  total  population  396,818  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  300,103  were  males  and  196,709  females;  890,056  were  10  yean 
old  and  over,  of  whom  427,455  were  males  and  462,601  females. 

Oocspa^ioM.^There  were  418,665  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  Tariona  oocnpa- 
tions,  of  whom  337,464  were  males  and  75,801  females ;  844,m)  were  enga^ped  ia  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  828,083  were  males  and  16,468  females ;  98,581  in  personal 
and  professional  services,  of  wh<Mn  45,407  were  males  and  53,114  females ;  80,181  in 
trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  19,992  were  males  and  189  females;  49,413  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  43^983  were  males  and 
5,430  females. 

Age  and  sex  o/ioorilR'ii^p{>pii2ation.— Of  the  413,665  employed  persons,  48,346  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  33,954  were  males  and  14,393  females ;  333,587  were  fixmi 
16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  376,501  were  males  and  58,086  females ;  30,798  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  88,009  were  males  and  8,783  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
W.  B.  RtTFFNSR,  State  tuperintefndent  of  public  instruction,  Hichmond, 

COUIVTY  AND  Cmr  8UPERINTENI>ENT8. 


Connty  or  olty. 


SnpeiiBtondenl 


PoatHiffioe. 


▲coomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  County  and  City. 
Alleghany  and  Ciaig 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath  and  Highland 

Bedford ■ 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  "Sew  Kent. . 


Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Cnlpeper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick  . 


Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier  .. 

Floycl 

Fluvanna.. 
Franklin  .. 
Frederick.. 

GHlea 

Glouoester.. 


James  C.  Wearer 

D.  P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Game 

BobertL.Farri8h 

Dr.  M.  F.  T.  Bvans 

W.KHenley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

J.£.Gny 

J.  Henry  Campbell 

Sidney  L.  Donton 

Bey.  William  Hicks 

Bev.G.Gray 

B.B.  Wilkes 

Jacob  Baldwin 

WUUam  Harry  Perkins. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Lemmon 

Thomas  R.  Dew 

D.B.  Brown 

Bey.  James  A.  Waddell . 


William  W.  Bead 

Bw  A.  Hancock 

Janris  Jennings 

Robert  B.  Utterback . . . 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton. 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

Gkorgo  M.  Peck 


J.  G.  Cannon 

D.  McC.  Chichester 

William  A.  Cave 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stiglfeman 

Dr.P.J.Winn 

William  A.  Griffith 

W.fl-Goia 

James  B.  Peck '  Pearisburgh. 

Pvev.  William  E.  Wiatt i  Gloji^ter  C.  H. 


Onanoock. 

ScottsyfUe. 

Alexandria. 

Corington. 

Paineville. 

Amherst  C.  K. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Monterey,  Highland  Caw 

Liberty. 

Bland  C-  H. 

Finoastle. 

Charlie  Hope. 

Grandy. 

Bockingham  C.  B. 

Castle  Craig. 

RappahannoeikAoafdeiirr. 

Hlllsville. 

Proyldenee  FotRe,  Vew 

Kent  County. 
Charlotte  C.  Hi 
Black  Heath. 
White  Post. 
JeflBBrsonton. 
Cartersville. 
Dinwiddle  C.  H. 
Hampton,  Elisabeth  City 

County. 
Tappahannook. 
Fairlas  C.  H. 
Salem,  Fauquier  Ooon^. 
Floyd  C.  H. 
Fork  TTni<». 


GogginsviUe. 
Winch« 


ncbester. 
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County  or  oity. 


Saperintendent. 


Poet-office. 


GoooUwid. 


Grayson 

Greene  and  ICadiaon. 


Gxeenrflle  and  Boaaex . 


BaUfiuL.. 
Hanorer. 


Isle  o7  Wight 

Janiee  City  and  York 
Xing  and  Qoeen  and 


andStaflbrd. 


ss^ 

Lancaster  and  Horthnmberfand. 


Loadonn 

Looioa 

Lanenbnigh 

IiynehbarKh  •• 

SaHhewsT 

llecklenborgh 

Hoiit|pam«ry 

Kanaemond. 

VocftUc  Coaa^'III.'II.  Ilirrr.I 

KorfolkCity 

KortlMunptMi 

Kofttoway 

Orange 

FiM^e  and  Warren 

PMriok 

PeteFsbarsh 

PfttaylTania 

Portanumth 

Powhatan 

PriaoeSdwaid 

Prince  Geoige  and  Snrry 

Prinoeaa  Anne 

Prince  WiUlam 

Pnlaaki 

«k 

1  and  Weatmoreland. 


Ci^. 


Bockbfrldge. . 
BocUngnam. 


Scott. 


Smyth 

Seothampton . 
Spottaylrania., 

l^isewell 

Waahington . 


Dr.CW.Kean 

FieldlDK  R.  Comett. . . 
Bev.  William  A.  HUl. 

JohnKMaaon 


C.  Coleman. 


He! 
J.B.] 

Dr.J.N.  Powell 

G.T.6rlign < 

Col.  £.  MTMotriBon.. 
Col.  James  H.  Allen  . 
Dr.  X  Mason  Evans  . 


Addison  Borst.. 
Dr.  John  Lewis . 
A.T.CraUe.... 


Bev.  William  A.  Taykir 

John  W.  Wildman 

Bev.  L.  J.  Haley 

BobertM.Will(MBS 

A.P.Blggers 

G.  Taylor  Gamett 

Bev.  fidward  L.  Baptist 

George  G.  Jnnkin 

B.  Li  Brewer *....... . 

Patrick  H.CabeIU 

John  T.  West 

W.W.Lamb 

John  S.  Parker 

Bev.  Thos.  W.  Sydnor 

Jaq.  P.TalisfbRO 

Martin  P.  Marshsll 

A.  Staples 

Sidney  H.  Owens 

Bev.  GeoKe  W.  Dame,  D.  D . 

James  F.  Orooker 

Dz.P.&Dance 

Bev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.D 

CoLM.W.Bainey 

Edgar  B.  Macon 

Mi&v  W.  W.  Thonton 

jTaTCecU 

Henry  Tnmer 

Bev.  w.  W.  Walker 


Jamss  H.  BiniSnd... 


Mi^or  W.W.Ballard , 

Professor  J.  L.  Campbell. 
Bev.  George  W.  Houand. , 

E.D.MiU6r 

George  H.Kendxlck 

John  BL  GiabiU 

D.C.  Miller 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant 

J0hnHowison 

Bev.  Jonathan  Lyeas 


Bev.  A.  L.  Hogshead 
Wise  ..T. William  Wolft 


Wythe. Bev.  James  D.Thomas.. 


Northslde. 
Elk  Creek. 
Ba^idan    Station,    Col- 

peper  Covnty. 
Hioksford,      Greenville 

Coauty. 
Sonth  Boston. 
yegroFobt. 
Bichmond. 
Martinsville. 
SmithHeld. 
Bnmt  Ordinan 
Church  View,  Middleseac 

County. 
Fredericksborgh. 
King  William  C.H. 
HeatbsvUle,     NorOnuli- 

berland  Coonty. 
Jonesville. 
Leesbargh. 
Harris. 

Lanenbargh  C.  H. 
Lynohbnrgh. 
IdtatthewsCH. 
Boydton. 
ChristiansbnndL 
Ohnrohland.  HorlblkOo. 
VarietvMlUs. 
Lake  Dmaunond, 
Norfolk. 
EastviUe. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 
Orange  C.  H. 
Front  Bqyal,  Warren  Co. 
Patrick  C.  H. 
Petersburgh. 
DanvUle. 
Portsmouth. 
Powhatan  C.  H. 
Hampden  Sidney. 
Prince  George  C.  H. 
London  Bri^Q;e. 
Brentsville. 
Kewbem. 
WoodviUe.    . 
Oldham's  Cross -Boads, 

Westmoreland  Connty. 
Bichmond. 


Lexington. 

Hairisontrargh. 

New  Garden. 

Point  Troth. 

Woodstock. 

Seven-mile  Ford. 

Franklin  Depot 

Fredericksborgh. 

Tazewell  C.  H. 

Osceola. 

Big  Stone  Gap. 

WytbeviHe. 
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WEST  YIBOINIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  G.  &  LewlB,  Stute  saperinteikleDt  of  instmottoo,  fior  the  aoholastio  your  ended 

Aognst  31, 1671.1 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  State  school  fond  is  invested  as  follows: 

Stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fairmont $60,000  00 

Stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wellsburgh 18,800  00 

Stock  in  the  National  Bank  of  West  Virginia,  at  Wheeling 30,000  00 

Stock  in  the  Parkersbargh  National  Bank 40,000  00 

United  States  registered  Central  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 37,000  00 

United  States  registered  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 35,000  00 

United  States  5-20  bonds 18,500  00 

Certificates  of  United  States  5-20  stock 45,800  00 

Total 275,100  00 

FIKAKOIAL  STATSHBNT. 

BeceiptB. 

State  school  fnnd 1212,711  38 

Township  levies 384,100  59 

From  other  sources 25,258  47 

Total  receipts  for  1871 632.070  44 

Balance  on  hand  at  commencement  of  year 51,443  58 

Total  ossetsfoT  school  year 663,514  02 

Increase  in  State  school  fand $04, 192  68 

Increase  from  township  levies 85,823  98 

Total  increase  in  receipts  over  last  year 1 172,038  31 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  State 1,266,711  08 

Increase  in  value  of  school  propertv  over  last  year 209,273  14 

Amount  paid  per  pupil  for  tuition,  1871 4  77^ 

Amount  paid  per  pupil  for  all  purposes,  1871 ^..  7  54^ 

Total  expenditures  for  schools 365,685  21 

Total  expenditures  from  building  fund 212,033  51 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year 577,718  72 

Increase  in  expenditures  over  fast  year 107,609  19 

▲TnSNDAKCB. 

Number  of  males  enrolled 41,586 

Number  of  females  enrolled • 35,413 

Total  enrollment 76,999 

Average  attendance  of  males 28,758 

Average  attendance  of  females 22,578 

Total  average  attendance 51,336 

NUMBER  OF  PUFU3  8TUDTINO  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES. 

Orthography 60,342 

Reading 43,026 

Writing 36,572 

Arithmetic 24,317 

Geography 10,263 

English  grai]unar 10, 416 

Algebra .'••••• 697 

Other  branches 3,084 
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TEACBKBB. 

Fmnber  of  male  teachers 1,951 

Number  of  female  teaoheis 517 


Total 2,468 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  Bchool  districts 2,339 

Number  of  high  schools 3 

Number  of  graded  schools 48 

Number  of  common  schools 2,272 

Total  number  of  schools 2,323 

Number  of  school-houses 2,059 

Number  bnilt  during  the  year 151 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 76,999 

Average  attendance 51,336 

l^umber  of  teachers 2,468 

Ayerage  salary  of  teachers  per  month $32.69 

Number  of  months  taught 10,260.03 

Certificates  granted  during  the  year L 2,506 

Number  of  visits  of  county  superintendents 1,649 

SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

The  officers  of  some  of  the  coonties  have  failed  to  report,  and  the  reports  from  others 
are  incomplete.  There  are  ftfty-foar  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  city  of  Wheeling 
has  a  separate  school  organization.  From  the  city  of  Wheeling  and  five  conniies  only, 
have  foU  statistical  reports  been  made  for  the  school  year  ended  Angnst  31, 1871. 
From  twenty-one  the  reports  received  were  incomplete  in  severalimportant  particulars, 
and  from  the  residue  they  were  very  deficient.  Therefore  ^e  summary  given  only 
approximates  the  actual  results.  •  Part  of  this  is  owine  to  the  defective  blanks  fur- 
nished. This  has  been  remedied,  and  the  excuse  for  insufficient  and  incomplete  reports 
will  DO  longer  exist. 

A  HOPEFUL  PROSPECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  several  reports,  the 
results  exhibited  ^ve  Just  cause  of  hope  and  no  cause  of  discouragement  for  the  future 
educational  interests  of  West  Virginia.  The  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  schools 
and  school-houses,  and  the  number  of  months  taught  during  the  year  are  regularly 
increasing.  The  debts  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses  are  being  discharged.  The  permanent  school-fund  is  annually  augmenting, 
and  the  amount  received  from  township  levies  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Public 
sentiment  is  becoming  awakened,  interested,  and  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  free- 
school  education  j  opposition  is  withdrawing,  and  by  its  practical  results  our  system  is 
daily  recommendmg  itself  to  the  ludgment  and  affections  of  the  people.  The  several 
county  superintendents  bear  unmistakable  testimony  on  this  subject. 

THE  PEABODT  FU2n>. 

During  the  school  year  lust  closed,  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent  for  the  Peabody 
fund,  lias  distributed  $12,750  in  aid  of  our  common  schools,  and  in  August  last  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  continue  his  co-operation  with  the  friends  of  our  State  school  sys- 
tem, and  thought  he  would  be  able,  during  the  present  year,  to  aid  all  our  free  schools 
that  would  probably  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  theretofore  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  agent  of  the  fund  reports  as  follows : 

"  Some  apprehension  was  felt,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  the  convention  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  for  revising  the  constitution  would  abolish  that  feature 
of  it  which  provided  for  free  schools.  Having  been  advised  to  suspend  operations  in 
the  State  till  that  question  should  be  settled,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  consult  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  on  the  subject.  He  replied  to  mv*  inquiries:  'I  do  not  believe 
there  is  the  least  cause  of  apprehension  from  that  body,    "mie,  we  are  not  a  unit  on 
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the  saliject  of  free  schools,  bat  there  is  in  this  State  no  party  that  wonld  dare  to  raise 
its  hand  against  it.'  The  sabseqnent  action  of  the  convention  verified  these  predic- 
tions. After  a  very  earnest  discussion  of  the  snbject,  this  part  of  the  oonotitntioii  was 
left  nntonched.'' 

The  distribntion  of  aid  to  schools  in  this  State  is  as  follows:  Wheeling, $1,500: 
Wellsbnivb,  Parkersbars^,  Martinsbargh^  Fairmont,  $1,000  each;  Glarksbnrgh  and 
OraftOD,  |800  each ;  Backhamion. Palatine,  and  Morgantown,  $600  each:  and  to  sixteen 
other  places  sums  varying  from  $500  to  $200.    To  foor  normal  schools  $2,000  have  been 

g' ven  in  snms  of  $500  each.    An  appropriation  of  $1,000  has  been  conditionally  made 
r  teachers'  institates,  and  another  of  $200  for  a  jonmal  of  edacation. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

Cor  school  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of  some  provisions  of  the 
school  law  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed.  It  is  snggested  that  some  slight  modii- 
oations  be  made  which  will  render  the  law  more  practical,  efficient,  and  salntary. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT8. 

A  nnmber  of  these  have  been  created  by  special  laws,  and  at  each  session  of  the  leg- 
islatnre  applications  for  others  are  made.  An  indiscriminate  organisation  of  independ- 
ent districts  is  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
our  system,  and  otherwise  iignrions.  It  tends  to  localize  the  system  by  giving  to  wealthy 
neighborhoods  the  exdnsive  control  of  their  own  sohool-friuds  and  schools,  regardless 
of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  other  and  often  less-favored  parts  of  the  town- 
ships from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  recommended  that  special  privileges  be  granted 
to  none,  except  for  special  reasons,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  the  nniformity.  equal- 
ity, and  symmetry  ox  oar  system,  and  its  paramount  purpose  of  extending  to  tne  chil- 
dren of  all  the  citizens  of  our  State  tiie  blessing  of  a  free-school  education. 

DISTRICT  TRU6TBBS. 

This  feature  of  our  system  seems  to  meet  with  especial  disfavor.  It  is  reprehended 
and  condemned  by  many,  and  approved  by  few,  if  any.  Where  friends  and  enemies 
alike  concur,  as  iu  this  instance,  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the  pnblio- 
school  interests  demand  some  change. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Frequent  and  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books  are  to  be  deprecated;  but  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  series,  except  by  legislative  enactment,  is  not  thought  to  be  the  most 
wise  and  salutary  expedient  that  may  be  devised  to  avoid  the  eviL  Some  of  the  books 
named  in  the  series  now  prescribed  by  law,  after  a  trial  for  three  years  and  more,  are 
condemned  as  defective  and  unsuitable  by  many  of  our  best  teachers.  That  the 
authority  to  make  such  changes  in  the  text-books  as  our  educational  interest  may 
require  sbonld  be  more  conveniently  provided  for,  is  considered  important,  and  is 
most  reepectftilly  and  earnestly  recommended. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Ravenswood,  in  the  connty  of  Jackson, 
on  the  27th  of  last  June.  It  was  numerously  attended  and  ^uite  successful  in  its  re- 
sults. To  its  agency  may  Jnstiy  be  attributed  much  of  the  impetus  recently  given  to 
the  cause  of  popular  education  m  our  midst.  About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present, 
comprising  representatives  from  twenty-two  counties.  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons present  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  E.  £.  White,  of  Columbus,  editor  of  the  l(a- 
tional  Teacher ;  Professor  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Professor  Kidd,  the  elocutionist ; 
President  Martin,  of  the  State  Univ^ersity ;  and  Professors  Crago  and  Gilchrist,  princi- 
pals of  the  State  normal  schools.  Atlet  a  three  days^  session  the  association  a^ionmed 
to  meet  in  Fairmont  next  summer. 

NORBiAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
Auccessful  common-school  system.  We  have  three  of  these  schools,  Marshall  College 
in  the  city  of  Huntington,  one  at  Fairmont,  and  the  other  at  West  Liberty.  Their 
condition  is  prosperous  and  promising  of  good  results,  and  with  confidence  thev  are 
all  recommended  as  eminently  deserving  a  continuance  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State.  It  is  also  recommended  that  two,  if  not  three,  additional  nomud  schools  be 
established,  one  in  the  northeastern  and  the  other  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  StatOb 
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WHEELING. 

SCHOOL   PROFBBT7. 

The  borough  of  SoatV  Wheeling  has  beoR  recently  inolnded  within  the  city  limits. 
Its  school  property  is  valued  at  |G,000.  Exclusive  ox  this,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
pabUc-school  property  of  Wheeling  is  $145,500. 

TOFUI^Binr  OF  THE   PUBUOSGHOOL  6T811SBC, 

Little  more  than  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment  of 
imblic  schools  in  the  citv  of  Wheeling.  The  movement  at  first  met  with  great  opposK 
tion  ftom  members  of  both  politicid  parties.  In  evidence  that  these  schools  have 
grown  in  the  popular  favor,  mav  be  stated  the  fact  that  whereas  for  a  number  of  years 
after  their  organization  the  ratio  of  entire  enrollment  to  entire  population  was  about 
as  1  to  10,  daring  the  last  scholastic  year  the  total  enrollment  was  equal  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  What  our  school  system  now  needs  is  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  a  central  high  school.  Although  the  pubhc  schools  have  done  and  are 
doing  effective  work,  ^et  it  dan  not  be  expected  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  schools  of  other  cities  until  the  high  school  is  added. 

MABSHAIX  OOLLBOB   NOBBiAL  SCHOOL. 

This,  the  recognized  head  of  our  State  normal  schools,  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  fuU,  able,  and  efficient  board  of  instruction.  Its  statistics  for  the  present  year 
exhibit  an  increased  and  growing  prosperity.  It  has  already  taken  high  rank  among 
kindred  institutioi^s  of  the  count^. 

FAntMONT  STATE   NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbe  normal  school  located  at  Fairmont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
has  had  a  varied  history,  but  under  its  present  corps  of  teachers  it  has  acquired  new 
impulses,  and  is  givine  promise  of  greater  success.  The  number  of  pnnils  is  much 
increased,  and  the  work  of  the  school  more  systematic  and  thorough.  The  results,  so 
fiu-,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  school,  are  well  calculated  to  encourage 
renewed  efforts  to  place  the  institution  on  an  independent  footing,  and  to  afford  it 
every  liMility  for  expansion.  More  capacious  buildings  are  needed ;  also  a  library  for 
the  use  of  normal  pupils. 

WB6T   LIBBBTY  STATE   KOBICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  has  entered  upon  its  present  school-year  with  an  incroased  number  of 
pnptls,  giving  assurance  of  renewed  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Its  board  of  instruct- 
on  ia  substantially  the  same  as  heretofore,  and -is  able,  popular,  and  efficient. 

WEST  YZBGINLA  UNIYBBSITT. 

The  State  university  has  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  mainly  realized  from  a  grant  of 
laod-flcrip  irom  the  National  Congress.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed 


in  grounds,  buildings,  and  money,  by  the  citizens  of  Morgantown.  Regular  appropria- 
tions are  also  annually  made  bv  the  legislature.  The  board  of  regents  couBists  of 
eleven  gentlemen,  one  from  each  senatorial  district.    The  grounds  of  tbe  university 


consist  of  about  twenty  acres,  finely  adapted  for  a  college  campus.  It  does  not  ap])ear 
from  the  report  of  the  regents  that  any  grounds  have  yet  been  purcbasc^d,  as  authorized 
and  required  by  Congress,  for  experiments  and  improvements  in  agriculture. 

Two  State  cadets  m>m  each  regent's  district  are  required  by  law  to  bo  taught  free  of 
ciharge  for  tuition,  books,  and  stationery.  Under  tbe  presidency  of  Doctor  Martin,  tbe 
university  has  risen  to  a  first-class  position  among  the  literary  institutions  (»f  the  land. 
Beginning  with  less  than  forty  students,  last  year's  catalogue  shows  an  a|>:gregate  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  attendance^  The  increase,  so  far,  this  year,  indicates 
that  the  attendance  will  exceed  two  hundred.  Tbis  success  is,  no  doubt,  owinj^  in 
great  measure  to  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  university  to  the  actual  wants  or  the 
State.  Other  elements  of  success  art  the  character,  both  as  scholars  and  teachers,  of 
the  professors,  the  thorough  instruction  imparted,  and  the  firm  but  kindly  discipline 
maintained. 

WEST  VntOINIA  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  session  at  Fairmont,  at  which  an  address  of  welcome  was 
extended  by  ex-Governor  Pierpont ;  other  addresses  were  given  by  Professor  Allen, 
of  Pennsylvania;  by  Hon.  C.  8.  Lewis,  State  superintendent;  Professor  Kidd,  of  In- 
diana, and  others. 
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Hon.  Mr.  LewiB  stated  that  in  his  travels  through  the  State  he  had  fonnd  no  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  pnl^lic-school  system ;  that  all  parties  were  equally  in  fJATor  of 
such  a  system. 

There  was  a  general  attendance  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State, 
including  several  professors  from  the  university,  the  principals  and  teachers  of  I2ie 
State  normal  schools,  and  many  county  superintendents. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  pledging  every  effort  to  promote  free  schools  and  promote 
higher  education ;  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  should  be  retained,  and  ^e 
incumbent  designated  by  the  teachers  of  the  county ;  that  the  State  superintendent 
should  be  designated  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  State  teachers'  association ; 
recommending  teachers'  institutes  in  every  locality  where  the  number  of  teachers  will 
warrant ;  andthat  teachers  who  do  not  attend  institutes  or  tskke  educational  works 
are  recreant  to  duty,  and  not  worthy  the  name  of  teacher. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNTTED  STATES  CENSUS.  « 

Area  and  populaiicn, — In  1870  West  Virginia  was  the  twenty-seventh  State  in  popu- 
lation, having  442,014  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  23,000  square  miles,  an  average  of 
19.22  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  424,033  whites,  17,960 
colored,  and  one  Indian.  Of  these,  424,953  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
17,091  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  foreign  residents,  6,232  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,811 
in  England,  and  6,882  in  Ireland. 

School  attendanos.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  82,193  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  407  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  80,981  white  scholars,  43,278 
were  males,  and  37,703  females.  Of  the  1^12  colored  scholars,  634  were  males,  and  578 
females. 

Illiteracy, —There  were  81,490  inhabitants  of  aU  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  3,101  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  aex  of  illiterates.— Of  the  71,493  white  illiterates,  20,046  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  10,701  were  males  and  9,342  females;  11,721  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  5,808  were  males  and  5,913  females;  39,726  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  15,181  were  males  and  24,.')45  females.  Of  the  9,997  colored  illiter- 
ates 1,665  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  861  were  males  and  804  females; 
1,704  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  844  were  males  and  860  females ;  6,628  were 
21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,186  were  males  and  3,442  females. 

iduoational  instituttone^—Acoordingto  Table  XII,  voL  1,  of  Census  Beport,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,445,  having  2,838  teachers,  of  whom  2,070  were 
-males  and  768  females,  to  educate  104,949  pupils,  of  whom  55,238  were  males  and  49,711 
tfemales. 

Arnount  and  source  of  eduoatUmdl  income.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $698,061,  of  which  $15,300  were  derived  from  endowment,  $598,124  from 
taxation  and  public  rands,  and  $84,637  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.— The  2,371  public  schools,  with  2,687  teachers,  1,997  males  and  690 
ifemales,  were  attended  «^by  101,493  pupils,  of  whom  53,587  were  males  and  47,906 
females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $599,811,  of  which  $1,800 
were  derived  from  endowment,  $575,324  from  taxation  and  public  frinds,  and  $22,687 
from  other  sourceSf  including  tuition. 

Colleges.— The  6  colleges,  with  49  teachers,  31  males  and  18  females,  had  an  attend- 
.ance  of  1,290  students,  of  whom  599  were  males  and  691  females.  They  possessed  a 
total  income  of  $58,300,  of  which  $13,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  p22,800  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $22,000  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies.— The  8  academies,  with  20  teachers,  8  males  and  12  females,  were  at- 
tended by  312  pupils,  of  whom  125  were  males  and  187  females.  They  possessed  an 
lincome  of  $16,856,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools.— The  54  day  and  boarding-schools  had  72  teachers,  of  whom  28  were 
.males  and  44  females,  and  were  attended  by  1,546  pupils,  of  whom  749  were  males  and 
.797  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $17,364,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
^sources. 

Xi^ories.— There  were  638  public  libraries,  containing  152,183  volumes,  and  1,090 
^private  libraries,  with  220,5^  volumes ;  making  in  afl  1,728  libraries,  containing 
372,745  volumes. 

The  press.— The  59  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  54,432  copies,  and  an 
raggregate  annual  issue  of  4,012,400  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  1,529  churches,  1,018  had  edifices,  with  297,315  sittings,  and  tiie 
'Church  property  was  valued  at  $1,835,720. 

Pauperism.— i)f  the  994  paupers,  839  were  native  whites,  109  native  colored,  and  46 
•foreign-bom. 

Cniii€.-*Of  191  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 138  were  native  whites,  37  native 
colored,  and  16  foreign-bom.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons  were  convicted  dur- 
•ing  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.'— Of  the  total  populationi  150,844  persons  were  fhun  5  to  18 
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years  dd,  and  of  these  76,879  were  males  and  73,965  females ;  308,424  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  154,234  were  males  and  154,190  females. 

Oo(»{NiU<m«.— There  were  115,229  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  ocenpa- 
tions,  of  whom  107,076  were  males  and  8,153  females ;  73,960  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
taral  pnrsnits,  of  whom  73,725  were  males  and  235  females ;  16,699  in  personal  and 
professional  services,  of  whom  9,636  were  males  and  7,063  females ;  6,897  in  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  6,888  were  males  and  9  femiJes ;  17,673  in  mechanical  and 
mannjhctnring  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  16,827  were  males  and  846  females. 

Age  and  hx  ofwor1^ngpopulaU4m.—0{  the  115,229  employed  persons.  6,212  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  5,608  were  males  and  604  females ;  101,394  were  from  16  to 
59  Tears  old,  and  of  these  94,070  were  males  and  7,324  females ;  7,623  were  60  years  old 
and  overi  of  whom  7,398  were  males  and  225  females.  , 
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Hon.  0.  S.  Lswis,  general  superinteHdentoffree  sckooU,  Charleston. 

COUNTY  STJFBHINTENDEMTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Post-office  address. 


Berkeley . 


Brarton  ... 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoim.... 

Clay 

Doddridge. 

Piayette 

Gibner 

Grant , 

Greenbrier. . 
Hampebire.. 
Hanoook..., 

Hardy 

Harrison.... 
Jackson  — 


Kanawha..., 

Lewis 

lineoln 

Logan 

Marion 

KarshaU.... 

Mason 

Meroer 

Mineral 

Monongalia.. 

Monroe 

Monean , 

MclS>well... 
Nicholas..... 

Ohio 

Pendleton... 
Pleasants. 


Preston. 

Baki^... 
Bandolph. 
BItehie... 
Boaae  . 


Taylor. 
Tucker.... 

^ler 

tjwbnr... 
Wayne  ... 
Webster... 
Wetsel... 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming.. 
WbeeUag.. 


Simon  BnOkingham . . .  - . . 
Bev.  William  3.  PoDick. . 

JohnW.  Mahan 

Thomton  J.  Berry 

JohnW.  Hough 

WuL  Alger 

Alexander  Bioc 

S.B.  Grose 

F.  J.  Ashbum 

H.K  Shumate 

John  S.  Withers 

E.  F.  Yossler 

Walter  C.  Preston 

Townsend  Clayton 

Thomas  C.  Carothen  . . . . 

Philip  W.  Anderson 

Croger  W.  Smith,  Jr 

George  B.  Crow 

Will&m  L.  Wilson 

W.  L.  Hindman 

Johns.  Hall 

LY.  Sweetland 

Crispin  8.  Stone 

Dr.  J.  C.  Barnes 

Samuel  B.  Haven 

Dr.  Charles  T.  B.  Moore . 

Wm.  M.  Beynolds 

John  W.  VandiTcr 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Augustus  B.  Beamer 

Wm.  H.  Potter 

Georse  W.  Payne 

Johnl3.Keni 

JohnC.  Paris 

Andy  Dyer 

Bichard  Towaey 

C.  J.  Stnlling 

John  H.  Feather 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter 

Alfi^  Beokley,  sr 

Jacob  J.  mu... 

Festus  H.  Martin 

John  B.  Thompson 

John  H.  Pack 

Percy  Gawthrop 

Philetus  Lipscomb 

J.  Edgar  Boyers 

L.  B.Moore 

Charles  B.  Webb 

Charies  W.  Benedum 

Wm.  A.  Kewman ;, 

Chaxles  C.  Little 

Samson  H.  Piersol , 

Theodore  F.  Bailey 

F.&  Williams..... 


PhiUppL 

Maituisburgli. 

Madison. 

Braxton  C.H. 

Bethany. 

OnsUe's  Gap. 

Grantsville. 

Clay  C.H 

West  Union. 

Fayette  C.  H. 

Glenville. 

Grant  C.  H. 

Lewisbnrgh. 

Springfield. 

Holliday's  Cove. 

Moorefleld. 

Clarksburgh. 

Jackson  C.  H. 

Charlestown. 

Charleston. 

Jacksonville. 

Hamlin. 

Chapmansville. 

Boothsville. 

Mounds  ville. 

Point' Pleasant. 

Princeton. 

Burlington. 

Morgantown. 

Union. 

Sleepy  Creek. 

Perryville. 

Nicholas  C.H. 

West  Liberty. 

Franklin. 

Saint  Mary's. 

Academy. 

Valley  Point 

Baymond  City. 

BafelghC.H. 

HuttonsviUe. 

Pennsborough, 

Spencer. 

Pack's  Ferry. 

Pruntytown. 

Saint  George. 

Middlebonrae. 

Buckhannon. 

Ceredo. 

Webster  C.  H. 

Knob  Fork. 

Burning  Springs. 

Parkersburgh. 

Sun  Hill. 

Wheeling  City. 
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WISCONSIN. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Samnel  Fallows,  State  saperlntendent  of  pabUo  Instraction,  for  the  ■oholaftks 

year  ended  August  31,  ld71.] 

KDUCATIONAL  FtTNDB. 

Tbe  amoant  belonging  to  each  of  the  tnulrfands  of  the  State  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
^mber,  was  as  follows : 

School  fund 12,389.488  28 

University  fiind 207,139  38 

Agricnltnral-oollege  fund 1^,970  20 

Normal-school  fond 734,111  24 

Total  of  educational  funds 3,513,709  10 


FINANCIAL  STATEMEirr. 

BeeeipU. 

Money  on  hand  August  31, 1870 |388,856  94 

From  taxes  levied  lor  building  and  repairing 250;  646  65 

From  taxes  levied  for  teachers'  wages 871,452  70 

From  taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  libraries 9,568  01 

From  taxes  levied  at  annual  town  meeting 219,156  30 

From  taxes  levied  by  county  supervisors 195,615  14 

From  income  of  State  school-fund * 148,395  79 

From  all  other  sources 221,690  73 

Total  receipts 2,305,382  26 

Expenditmreg* 

For  building  and  repairing (305,198  79 

For  apparatus  and  libraries 6,549  65 

For  services  of  male  teachers 503,954  60 

For  services  of  female  teachers 790,055  99 

For  old  indebtedness - 101,750  80 

For  furniture,  registers,  and  records 35,962  66 

For  all  other  purposes 195,616  33 

Total  expenditures 1,932,539  24 

ATTENDANCE. 

Scholastic  population 420.948 

Increase  over  last  year 8,467 

Scholastic  population  of  districts  maintaining  school  5  or  more  months 418, 358 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools *265,285 

Decrease  from  last  year 2,606 

Number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupUs  during  the  year 20, 627, 575 

Increase  over  last  year 315,649 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 17, 2G7 

Increase  over  last  year 1,049 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school 126, 764 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 5,031 

Number  of  districts  reported 4,976 

Number  ef  schools  with  two  departments 230 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 155 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 3^ 

Increase  over  last  year 50 

Number  of  days  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  by  qualified  teachers. .  848, 200 

Increase  over  last  year 52,305 

Average  number  of  days  in  which  schools  were  maintained,  (estimated).. .  155 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  county  superintendent 4, 886 

Increase  over  last  year 205 


*0f  these,  8,338  are  over  or  under  the  legal  school  a^e. 
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TIUCBSBB  AND  TBACHBBS'  PAY. 

Kmnber  of  teaobenieqiiiied  for  the  schools 6,837 

iDcrease  over  last  year 176 

Nnmber  of  diflferent  teachers  emj^loyed  daring  the  year 9, 168 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  theconnt^ $41.40 

Averagewagesof  female  teachers  in  the  oonntry $27.62 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  cities |105.30 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  cities $36.70 

Nnmber  of  certificates  issued,  (exclusive  of  the  city  and  State  certificates,) 

males,  2,272;  females,  4,953 7,225 

Number  of  certificatos  issued  in  cities 448 

Number  of  State  certificates  granted 15 

Total  of  teachers'  certificates  granted  daring  the  year 7,688 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State *4,933 

Number  of  pupils  the  sohbol-houses  will  accommodate 310, 292 

Increase  over  last  year 13,923 

Number  of  sites  containing  less  than  one  acre 3, 705 

Number  of  sites  well  inclosed 1,353 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick  or  stone 605 

Increase  over  last  vear 25 

Number  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  in  good  condition 2, 957 

Decrease  from  last  year 577 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and  site... « $75,000 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses 3,441,120 

Total  valuation  of  sites 468,609 

Total  value  of  apparatus 81,138 

APFOHTIONMKMT  OF  SCHOOL-FUND  INCOMB. 

The  ratio  of  apportionment  for  the  past  year  was  39  cents  per  scholar.  The  appor- 
tionment is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  returned  as  residing  in  those 
districts  which  maintained  school  five  or  more  months  during  the  preceding  year.  No 
apportionment  was  made  for  those  districts  which  did  not  maintain  school  at  least  five 
months  during  the  preceding  school  year,  except  in  some  cases  of  ^uliar  hardsfain, 
which  were  provided  fi>r  by  special  legislation.  As  such  legislation  is  now  prohibitea, 
some  genesal  provision  seems  necessary,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
so  many  school-houses  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State  by  the  great  fires  of  October 
lost.  

TBACHEBS'  IN8T1TUTB8. 

Forty-eight  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  last  school  year,  the  largest  num- 
ber ever  held  in  the  State  in  one  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  super- 
intendent, the  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $2,000  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  normal  institutes,  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  in  length,  to  be  held  in  counties 
not  directly  ei^joying  the  benefits  of  the  normal  schools.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
800  teachers  will  be  directiy  reached  by  these  institutes  the  first  season,  and  thereafter 
from  1,000  to  2,000. 

STATS  TEACHEBS'  AfiSOCLkTION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Madison  on  the  12th  and 
13th  days  of  July  last.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president.  Professor  Peabody, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  others,  and  several  valuable  papers  were  read.  The  dis- 
cussions held  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  education,  and  the  results 
of  the  meeting  can  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  the  State. 

STATE  PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  leading  principaLs  of  public  schools  in  the  State  have  formed  an  association,  and 
held  a  meeting  at  Madison  in  December  last.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were. 
"  Compulsory  education,"  ''How  far  maythe  State  wisely  prescribe  matter  and  method 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  it  supports  F  "What  course  of  instruction  best  disciplines 
the  child  for  f^ood  citisenship  f  A  resolution  was  passed  which  declares  **  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enforce  the 
elementaiy  education  of  all  its  children."  It  was  also  resolved  to  petition  the  legislA- 
tore  to  mike  some  provision  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children. 

*Thl8  would  be  a  decieaoe  (ji  33  from  last  year.  A«  a  number  of  booMM  haye  been  baUt,  this  Jb  not 
vtobaUe. 
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STATE  TBACHBBfl^  CBSTIFICATB& 

The  atlentioD  of  teaoben  hae  been  called  to  the  cMcahili^  of  their  obtaining  the 
highest  certificates  known  to  the  law.  Twenty  penons  presented  theoiselTee  foot 
examination  in  Jnly.  To  fifteen  of  these  certificates  were  awarded ;  seven  of  the  first 
grade  and  eight  of  the  second  grade.  It  is  recommended  that  limited  State  oertilh 
catesy  good  for  fiTC  years^  be  given  to  teachers  who  shall  pass  a  sacesssM  examination 
in  the  studies  required  for  a  first-grade  county  c«rtificate|  with  the  additioii  of  one  or 
two  more  studies.  It  is  believed  the  effect  would  be  to  stimalate  many  to  reach  at 
once  a  higher  standard  of  qualifioation. 

CSXUDBEN  n^CAPACITATKD  FOB  COMMOIT-SCHOOL  INSTHUCnON. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  who,  from  defect  of 
vision,  or  of  liearing,  or  of  intellect,  are  incapacitated  for  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  From  eleven  counties  no  returns  nave  been  made.  The  returns  from  the 
remaining  twenty-five  counties  are  as  follows : 

'  Incapacitated  for  instruction  firom  defect  of  vision 136 

Incapacitated  ibr  instruction  from  defect  of  hearing 218 

Incapacitated  for  instruction  from  defect  of  intellect 351 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  classes  are  those  incapacita- 
ted by  defect  of  intellect,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  suliject  of  providing  for  their 
education,  as  has  been  done  for  the  other  two  classes,  will  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature. 

COMPULSOST  EDUCATION. 

Alarm  has  been  felt  at  the  large  number  of  persons  of  school  age  not  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  it  was  enacted  that  each 
district  clerk,  in  addition  to  the  rcrtums  already  provided  fbr  as  to  school  attendimce, 
shall  report  ''the  number  of  children  attending  school,  any  part  of  the  year,  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  7, 7  and  15, 15  aud  20,  respectively."  The  returns,  though  imperfect, 
show  that  nearly  five-eighths  of  those  who  attend  school  are  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15.  But  still  the  attendance  out  of  this  class  is  45,3$4  less  than  the  whole  number 
embraced  in  the  class.  The  majority  are  no  doubt  kept  away  from  school  through  the 
Ignorance,  neglect,  or  poverty  of  parents.  This  is  mrecisely  the  class  that  should  be 
regarded  and  cared  for  as  the  wards  of  the  State.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  regard  to  legislation  in  this  matter,  the  superintendent  says :  ''  Although  some 
legislation  may  be  needed  upon  the  snl](jeot  of  vagrancy  and  truancy,  I  do  not  think 
public  sentiment  would,  as  yet,  sustain  compulsory  attendance  upon  our  public  schools. 
The  more  prevalent  feeUng  seems  to  be  that  we  must  raise  our  schools  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efSciency  before  we  can  sustain  any  law  of  this  character.'' 

THE  COUNTY  SUFERINTBNnBNCT. 

This  feature  of  the  school  sr^stem  has  been  in  operation  nine  years.  The  number  of 
superintendents  now  in  commission  is  sixty-three.  An  efficient  countv  superintendency 
is  the  ''right  arm"  of  a  State  school  system.  ''It  is  all  important  that  the  offices  be 
filled  with  competent  men,  and  these  can  be  secured  only  by  6he  payment  of  a  reason- 
able salary.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  where  the  administration  of  the  office  has  not 
given  reasonable  satisfaction,  a  niggardly  policy  has  been  content  to  employ  inferior 
men,  or  to  pay  for  but  a  portion  of  a  competent  man's  time." 

TOWNSHIP  STSTEM. 

The  superintendent  strongly  recommends  more  simplicity  and  uni^  in  the  school 
system.  The  general  drift  of  intelligent  opinion  in  this,  as  in  other  States,  has  been 
toward  a  prefereuce  for  the  "  town  system  of  school  government,"  as  distinguished 
from  tiie  ^single  district  system."  It  is  deemed  important  to  keep  the  matter  before 
the  local  school  officers,  and  extracts  are  made  from  discussions  otibe  subject.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  graded  schools  could  be  much  more  extensivelyintrodneed 
in  the  rural  districts  under  the  "  town  i^tem." 

ACADEMIES. 

The  lact  noticed  last  vear  may  be  repeated  with  emphasis,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  extincnon  rather  than  increase  of  academies,  arising  ttom  tlie  Hia^ 
that  the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  the  preparatory  departm^its  oi  the  State 
;aulversity  and  the  colleges  absorb  the  larger  share  of  aoademical  students.    In  £so^ 
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most  of  the  oolleges  in  the  State  axe  as  yet  in  tlie  academical  mther  than  the  col- 
legiate stage  of  development.  As  thev  take  a  higher  rank,  it  ma^  be  preenmed  that 
their  preparatory  departments  will  disappear,  and  that  academies,  a  part  of  whose 
especial  work  it  shall  he  to  fit  yonng  persons  for  college,  may  be  again  bnilt  np  and 
Hberallv  sustained. 

A  bill  was  introdnced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  bearing  upon  this  snbject. 
It  proposed  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  annoally  for  the  estahl&hment  of  an  acad- 
emy in  each  connty  ip  the  fitato  havine  a  population  of  2,000  or  over.  Any  connty 
tiiat  shall  establish  such  an  academy  m  the  manner  prescribed  shall  receive  $100  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  provided  that  the  county  will  raise  at  least  an  equal  amount 
Kud  provide  for  the  necessary  building. 

JXOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  important  institutions  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Oshkosh  school, 
opened  September,  1871,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  G.  8.  Albee.  A.  M.,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Kaoine  high  school,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  State.  Twelve  students  graduated  during  the  year  at  Plattoville  and  ten  at  White- 
water. The  graduates  of  l£ese  institutions  are  filling  responsible  positions,  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  instructors.  Nearly  four  hundred  undergraduates  are 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  with  greater  or  less  success. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  at  their  meeting  in  June  last  directed  that 
an  institute  course  of  six  weeks  in  duration  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  fiill  term  of 
eadi  normal  school,  Ibr  the  benefit  of  teaohere  who  are  unable  to  taiLA  the  requisite 
aourse  for  graduation. 

inshtutb  for  thb  xducatioh  of  thb  dxaf  and  dumb. 

The  articulation  class  has  been  continued  during  the  year  with  varied  success.  One 
•eotion  has  constituted  a  regular  class  in  the  school,  with  uniform  studies. 

Acoordinff  to  the  present  taw  the  maximum  school  period  is  seven  years.  In  some 
eases  all  that  can  be  done  for  a  pupil  is  accomplished  in  less  time ;  but  there  are 
other  cases  where  an  extension  of  tne  time  is  very  desirable.  In  consequence  of  this 
limitation  the  institnte  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  full  meas- 
ure of  attainment  possible  to  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
time  be  extended  for  those  whose  attainments  warrant  the  privilege. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  hindered  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations.  The 
present  edifice  Lb  not  adapted  to  a  school  numbering  over  150.  Besides  the  100  between 
the  Mes  of  ten  and  twenty,  not  now  in  school,  a  sufficient  number  arrive  at  the 
eehoof  age  every  year  to  form  a  new  class.  *'  Immediate  and  prospective  wants  de- 
mand planning  and  execution  without  delay." 

iMtrriTUTJi  for  the  blind. 

Instruction  has  been  given  during  the  year,  as  usual,  in  literature,  music,  and 
various  branches  of  industry.  Those  which  are  usually  styled  ''common  brancnes" 
have  received  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  attention.  In  harmony  there  have  been 
two  classes.  The  orchestra  numbers  fourteen  pieces.  In  the  industrial  department 
pupils  have  been  taught  broom-making.  It  is  hoped  that  the  law  passed  by  the  last 
leeislature,  providing  for  obtaining  a  census  of  blind  children,  may  afford  the  means 
<ncommunicating  wnh  the  parents  of  such  children,  many  of  whom  do  not  even  know 
of  the  existence  of  an  institution  for  their  benefit. 

umvxRsrrT  of  Wisconsin. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  regents  have  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Twombly,  D.B.,  of  Boston,  as  president  of  the  university.  Rev.  J.  W.  Sterling,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  institution  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  retains  his  position 
as  vice-president. 

The  university  report  shows  the  institution  to  be  in  a  verv  prosperous  condition. 
The  colleffe  classes  are  above  the  average  of  former  years,  both  m  numbers  and  scholar* 
ship,  whife  an  unosually  large  number  of  the  preparatory  students  are  fitting  for  tha 
reiralar  courses. 

The  universii^  embraces,  1.  The  college  of  arts,  in  which  are  included  the  departs 
mento  of  agriculture,  mlniuff  and  metallur^,  and  engineerinff ;  2.  College  of  letters; 
3.  Female  college;  4.  Law  department;  5.  Preparatory  department,  where  pupils  are 
fitted  to  enter  either  the  college  of  arts  or  the  college  of  letters. 

Hie  legislature  of  1870  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  college  building 
fi[>r  femaMS,  the  first  instance  of  a  Stete  appropriation  for  nniveisity  bnlldinffs. 
The  completion  of  this  buildingand  its  opening,  dnrinff  the  past  year,  mark  an  era  In 
the  history  of  the  university,  while  other  high  educational  instltations  of  the  totuitEy 
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haye  opened  their  doors  to  ladies  aeekdiig  college  education,  this  State,  it  is  claimed, 
has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  others  in  making  such  provision  that  thev  may 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  nniversity,  or  may  choose  their  studies  en- 
tirely within  the  limits  of  a  femafe  seminary  of  the  highest  character.  The  board  of 
visitors  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  college.  The  report  says :  "  The  classes  of  ladiea 
show  a  scholarship  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  of  the  gentlemen."  The  board, 
however,  **  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  distinct  department,  known  as  the  female 
college,"  and  f*  suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pursuing  the 
same  studies,  to  recite  togetner." 

The  military  department  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  By  action  of  the  board  of  regents,  military  drill 
is  required  of  all  the  members  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  well  organized  and  well  conducted.  The  land  given 
by  Conjn^ss  has  been  located,  and  when  sold  will  afford  abundant  means  for  carrying 
on  this  department  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

The  law  department  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  students,  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  library  or  the  State,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest, 
is  at  all  times  accessible.  The  library  of  the  historical  society,  numbering  over  90,000 
volumes,  is  also  open  to  the  students  of  chis  school. 

The  present  income  of  the  university  is  insufficient  to  meet  its  actual  wants.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  $10^000  per  annum  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The 
choicest  lands  of  the  original  grant  by  Congress,  and  of  the  agricultural  college  mnt, 
have  been  sold  by  the  State  tor  |li^  per  acre  only,  and  but  a  little  over  $500,000  will 
be  realized  from  these  grants  when  the  remaining  86,000  acres  shall  have  been  sold. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  regents  says:  "There  is  urgent  need  of  books  for  the 
library ;  of  apparatus  for  school-room  and  laboratories ;  of  maps  and  furniture :  all 
essential  for  thorough  teaching,  but  entirely  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
regents."  "A  stringent  need  is  for  a  public  hall  or  chapel,  large  enoagh  to  assemble 
the  whole  school."  The  resents  xaffb  upon  the  legislature  to  give  the  university  a 
chapel,  and  such  an  annual  appropriation  as  will  enable  the  boara  to  meet  these  press- 
ing needs. 

BIPON  COLLBOB. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study,  the  classical  and  scientifio-- which  extends  over  fenr 
years — and  a  normal  course.  The  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes.  Young  ladies,  who  wish,  may  assist  in  the  domestic  department,  and  thus  pi^ 
in  part  for  their  board.  Young  men  who  need  it  may  generally  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment, but  the  college  does  not  agree  to  furnish  it. 

The  progress  of  the  college  has  been  very  encouri^ng.  The  endowment  subscrip- 
tion has  reached  nearly  $40,000,  of  which  about  $27,^  are  paid  in  and  well  invested. 
But  the  work  which  the  college  is  doing  requires  that  its  endowment  fund  should  be 
raised  to  $100,000. 

The  cabinet  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

BELOrr  OOIXBOK. 

A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  this  college,  for  which  there  is  marked  out  a 
three  yeai*8'  course  of  study,  in  preparation  for  college,  and  a  parallel  three  years'  course 
for  students  who  do  not  intend  entering  college. 

Funds  are  provided  to  some  extent  ror  aiding  indiff^t  students  who  have  the  min- 
istry in  view.  Through  the  board  of  education  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  educational 
organizations  of  various  denominations,  young  men  of  this  class  may  receive  assistance 
to  the  amount  of  firom  $60  to  $80  a  year  during  their  preparatory  course,  and  from  $60 
to  $100  a  year  when  in  college. 

RACIKE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  charter  provides  that  all  the  trustees  shall  be  communicants  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.  The  object  of  the  college  is  to  educate  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  church.  There  are  four  college  classes,  and  a  scientific  school  has  been 
organized. 

NASHOTAH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAinr. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  ministers  for  the  Protestant.  Episcopal 
chnrch.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  established  in  1841.  The  seminary  has  here- 
tofore been  sapported  oy  voluntary  contributions.  Adequate  endowments  are  essential 
to  its  permanence.    The  fund  should  be  from  $50,000  to  $100,(K)0. 

WISCONSHC  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  founded  during  the  year,  and  a  fhnd  of  $1,000  has  been 
given  for  the  support  of  the  principal.    Several  valuable  donations  of  books,  pictures^ 


and  coins  have  been  received. 
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OAUCSVILLE   mOYBBSITT. 


This  university  oSen  both  a  claflsical  and  scientific  course.  Students  completins  the 
elaasical  coarse  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
scientific  course  yoang  gentlemen  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science^  and  young 
ladies  that  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature. 


NORTEIWESTEBN  UNIVEfi8ITT. 


This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wisconsin. 
Instruction  in  some  of  the  studies  is  nven  in  the  Qerman  lanffuaffe.  The  faculty  and 
most  of  the  students  are  German.    The  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

ICILWAUKEE  ACADEBCT. 

Two  general  courses  of  study  are  laid  down :  an  English  and  scientific  course,  and 
a  classical  course.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department.  The  study  of  German  is 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  each  course, 

BOCHESTBR  8EHINART. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists,  but,  though  denomi- 
national, it  is  not  sectarian. 

SAINT  CLARA  ACADSMT. 

This  academy  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

WISCONSIN  ACADEMY  OF  8CI£NCE8,  ABT8|  AND  I.BTTBR6. 

The  academy  was  organized  February  16, 1870,  by  a  convention  called  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  governor  and  more  than  one  hundred  other  prominent  citizens  or  the 
State. 

The  ffeneral  objects  aimed  at  were  the  material^  intellectual,  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  State,  and  the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  acad- 
emy was  broadly  planned,  so  as  to  embrace  every  important  interest  of  the  State  and 
every  department  of  investiffation  looking  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

One  oi  its  specific  objects  Ib  a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to 
determine  its  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

The  departments  named  in  the  constitution  are  the  department  of  sciences,  the 
department  of  arts,  and  the  department  of  letters.  With  a  view  to  subsequent  develop- 
ment, it  is  provided  that ''  any  branch  of  these  departments  may  be  constituted  a  sec- 
tion, and  any  section  or  group  of  sections  may  be  expanded  into  a  full  department 
whenever  such  expansion  shairbe  deemed  important." 

The  present  scheme  of  the  departments  is  as  follows:  I.  The  department  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  (not  yet  organized.)  II.  The  department  of  the  social  and  political 
sciences,  embracing  Jurisprudence,  nolitical  science,  political  economy,  education, 
public  health,  and  social  economy,  ill.  The  department  of  the  natural  sciences ;  em- 
bracing mathematics,  phvsios,  natural  history,  and  medicine.  IV.  The  department  of 
arts ;  embracing  the  useful  aits  and  the  line  arts.  Y.  The  department  of  letters ;  em- 
bracing language,  literature,  and  history. 

Each  department  has  its  own  officers,  while  all  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
counciL  Three  meetings  are  held  annually  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 
The  proceedings  at  these  meetings,  including  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  are  pub- 
lished in  ajperiodical  called  The  Bulletin. 

The  presidents  of  our  colleges,  as  well  as  the  professors  connected  therewith,  distin- 
fished  scientists,  and  meml^rs  of  the  several  professions,  have  heartily  united  in  the 
mauguration  of  this  enterprise,  and  have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  by 
giving  to  it  not  only  their  moral  and  pecuniary  support,  but  also  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
tellectual labor.  Since  the  organization  of  the  academy,  (1870,)  forty-two  papers  on 
subjects  embraced  by  ihe  different  departments  have  been  prepared  for  its  meetings. 

The  duties  of  aU  officers  have  been  performed  without  compensation,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  members  in  making  investigations  and  attending  the  meetings  have  been 
aefrayed  by  themselves. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  useful  arts  has  made  considerable  growth, 
and  must  eventually  come  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  State  for  scientific  uses. 

The  present  number  of  lifb  members  is  12 ;  of  annual  members,  55;  of  corresponding 
iD6mbm,27. 

INDUSTRIAI.  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  boys  report  as  follows :  Num- 
ber in  school  October  1,  ld71,  (boys,  237 ;  girls,  2,)  239 ;  whole  number  in  school  during 
the  year,  288 ;  whole  number  in  school  since  July,  1860, 779.    During  the  year  30  ha7« 
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beea  retained  toparentB  on  tioket-of-le*Te;  Shave  eone  oat  to  plaoeon  ticket-of- 
leave ;  the  term  of  one  has  expired ;  1  has  been  honorably  discharged ;  6  have  escaped, 
and  3  have  died.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amount  to  $32,38735.  The  legislatoie, 
«t  its  last  session,  appropriated  $16,000  for  the  erection  of  another  bnilding,  and  $4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  40  acres  of  land. 

In  the  gOTemment  of  the  institation  the  fitunily  system  has  been  adopted,  wttii 
eminent  success.  In  the  school  all  the  common  branches  of  English  education  are 
taught. 

A  new  branch  of  industry  has  been  introduced — the  cane-seating  of  chairs.  This 
furnishes  employment  to  a  number  of  small  boys  who  could  not.be  employed  in  the 
other  work-shops.  The  school  is  not  self-sustaining.  It  is  not  considerod  important 
that  it  should  be.  Pecuniarv  profit  is  a  small  matter  to  be  considered  in  an  institu- 
tion like  this,  intended  for  the  reformation  of  character  and  the  formation  of  honest, 
law-abiding  citizens.    Its  usefulness  can  not  be  measured  by  money  returns. 

MELWAUKEB  ORFHAK  ASTLXnC. 

There  have  been  94  children  in  this  institution  during  the  year,  47  boys  and  47  girls. 
Of  these  9  have  been  ^ven.  homes  in  families  where  tney  will  be  well  cared  for^  2$ 
have  been  taken  by  their  friends,  leaving  59,  the  present  number.  Whole  number  sinoe 
the  foundation  of  the  institution,  603.  Colored  orphans  are  receivecL  and  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  other  children.  A  school  is  maintained  and  attended  by  all 
inmates  over  3  years  of  age. 

WUCOlfSm  8TATB  TEACHKB8'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Madison,  July  9, 10, 
and  11 ;  President  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Berlin,  occupied  the  chair.  An  address  of  welcome 
was  civen  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Madison. 

Actresses  were  given  upK>n  '<  Educators  and  their  profession,"  by  President  J.  H. 
Twombly,  of  the  State  University :  an  inaugural  address,  by  President  Shaw ;  on 
"  Conscience  and  culture,''  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Dudley,  of  Milyrankee ;  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  on 
''A  national  university; "  on  "  The  work  in  the  Chicago  schools  during  the  past  year," 
by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard.  Essays  and  papers  were  read  on  '*  Woman's  wages  for  teaching," 
by  Miss  Martha  A.  Perry;  on  the  "  Self  reporting  system,"  by  W.  C.  Whitford;  on 
"Rhetorical  exercises,"  by  A.  Salisbury ;  on  "  The  child,"  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey  ;  on  the 
"  State  school  system,"  by  G.  S.  Albee ;  on  "  The  county  teacher,"  by  Mrs.  I.  N.  Stew- 
art;  on  ''  Oral  instruction,"  by  D.  E.  Gardner. 

Ex-Governor  Fairchild  also  addressed  the  teachers  very  effectively. 

Discussions  were  had  on  many  of  the  papers  read,  and  reports  made  upon  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  State  by  a  number  of  tne  county  superintendents. 

The  session  was  divided  into  a  high-school  section,  and  an  intermediate  and  primary 
section. 

Messrs.  A.  Earthman  and  Warren  D.  Parker,  a  committee  on  the  establishment  of 
county  academies,  in  closing  a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject,  express  the  opinion  that 
at  present  it  would  be  impoutic  to  ask  for  a  law  for  that  purpose. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  re-affirming  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  children  of  the  State ;  urging  greater  efforts  to  secure  normal 
training  for  teachers ;  approving  the  policy  of  holding  teachers'  institutes  throughout 
the  State ;  and  indorsing  the  plan  of  a  national  university. 

Officers  elected :  President,  J.  R.  Purdy ;  vice-presidento,  Dr.  McGregor,  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlain, and  Ella  M.  Stewart ;  secretary,  M.  T.  Park;  treasurer,  D.  £.  Gardner;  and 
an  executive  committee  of  five  members. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  populatian. — ^In  1870  Wisconsin  was  the  fifteenth  State  in  population,  having 
1,054,670  innaoitants  in  53,924  square  miles,  an  &verBge  of  19.56  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  ThlB  population  was  composed  of  1,051,351  whites,  2,113  colored,  and  1^206  In- 
dians ;  690,171  were  natives,  and  364,499  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents 
448,743  whites,  611  colored,  and  918  Indians  were  bom  within  the  State,  while  of  the 
foreign  residents  162,314  were  bom  in  Germany,  28,192  in  England,  and  48,479  in  Ire- 
land. 

iidu>ol  aftondano0.— According  to  Table  IX^  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  260,732  persons 
attended  school.  Of  these  24,897  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
260,296,  of  whom  135,015  were  males  and  125,281  females.  The  colored  scholars  num- 
bered 306,  of  whom  180  were  males  and  126  females ;  60  male  and  70  female  Indians 
were  also  reported. 

JZUtflrooy.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  uoaUa  t6 
write  was  55,441,  of  whom  41,328  were  f6reign-bom.  ^  , 
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A^  MX,  ami  race  of  mteratet.— Of  the  54,845  white  illiterateB,  9,274  were  from  10  to 

15  yean  old/of  whom  5,030  were  malee  and  4,344  females;  5,264  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  2,777  were  malee  and  2,487  females ;  40.307  were  21  years  old  and 
over^~17,637  males  and  22,670  females.  Of  the  360  colored  illiterates  19  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old~12  males  and  7  females ;  41  were  from  15  to  21  years  old— 25  males  and . 

16  females ;  900  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  185  were  males  and  115  females ; 
101  male  and  135  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

EdmeaiUmal  tiMli<M<iofi«.— According  to  Table  XTT^  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  edueatiQiial  institntions  was  4,943,  with  7,955  teachers — 2,511  males  and 
5,444  females,  and  with  344,014  pupils— 176,541  malee  and  167,473  females. 

Ankoumt  and  aowroe  of  edueaUonal  tnooin«.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
inatitations  was  $2,600,310.  of  which  $32,953  were  derived  from  endowment,  $2,027,876 
fiom taxation andpublic  nmds,  and $539,481  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools,— The  4,859  public  schools  had  7,669  teachers— 2,363  males  and  5,286 
ifemales,  with  337,006  pupils— 172,950  males  and  164,058  females.  They  possessed  a  total 
income  of  $2iK)9,384,  of  which  $350  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,962,741  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $246,293  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

{Colleges.— The  12  colleges  had  99  teachers— 62  males  and  37  females ;  the^  were  at- 
tended by  2,387  students— 1,439  males  and  946  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of 
$161,300,  of  which  $30,603  were  derived  from  endowment,  $13,823  from  taxation  and 
pablio  funds,  and  $116,874  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies, — ^The  5  academies  had  24  teachers— 6  males  and  18  females,  with  451  pn- 
^s— 205  males  and  246  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $23,200,  of  wMoh 
$2,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $21,200  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FriwUe  schools,— The  38  dav  and  boarding  schools  had  51  teachers— 6  males  and  45 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,319  pupil»— 421  males  and  898  females.  They  poa- 
aessed  an  income  of  $46,625^derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries,— -There  were  1,332  public  libraries,  with  378,680  volumes,  and  1,551  private 
libraries,  with  527,131  volumes ;  in  all  2,883  libraries,  with  905,811  volumes. 

The  press,— The  190  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  343,385  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  28,762,920  copies. 

Churches,— Of  the  1,864  church  organizations,  1,466  had  edifices,  with  423,015  sittings, 
and  the  church  prepay  was  valuea  at  $4,890,781. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  1,126  paupers,  374  were  native  whites,  16  native  colored,  and  736 
foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  418  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870. 192  were  native  whites,  23  native 
colored,  and  203  foreigners.  Eight  hundred  and  nfty-seven  persona  were  convicted 
during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  ofpopuUtHon, — Of  the  total  population,  354,016  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old,  of  whom  178,669  were  males  and  175,347  femiJes ;  751,704  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  391,603  were  males  and  360,101  females. 

OoctffKi/ioiM.— Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  employed  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  267,273  were  males 
and  25,535  females ;  159,6^  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
158,300  were  males  and  1,387  females ;  58,070  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  37,896  were  males  and  20,172  females ;  21,634  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  21,342  were  males  and  192  females ;  53,517  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  of  whom  49,733  were  males  and  3,784  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population,— Of  these  292,806  employed  persons,  7,750  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of^whom  6,472  were  males  and  1,278  females ;  266,699  were  from 
16  to  59  yeara  old,  of  whom  243,457  were  males  and  23,242  females ;  18,359  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  17,344  were  males  and  1,015  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  Samuel  Fau^ows,  Stoic  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiwii,  Madison, 

COUNTT  8UPERINTENDSMTS. 


County. 


Sopeiintendent. 


PMt-offioe. 


Adanu.... 
Ashland.. 
Barron.... 
Bayfield.. 
Bcvwn .... 
BoflUo.... 
BomeM... 
Calomel.. 


J.M.Higbee 

JohnW.JBcOl 

A.B.Finley 

John  MoCloud 

Martin  Lynch 

Lawienoe  Kewinfler., 
KartenMcMillen.... 
W.B.HinaffhBn..  .. 
John  A.  MoDomdd. . . 
a  &  Smith ^.. 


PlainviUe. 
La  Pointe. 
Prairie  Eann. 
Bayfield. 
Wrightatown. 
Alma. 

Orantaboich. 
ChUtoD. 
Chipnewa  Falls. 
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Comity  Miperi»teitd0iiit— ContiniiecL 


County. 


Superintendent. 


PoatdBofr 


ColunUA 

Crawford 

Bane,  first  district 

Dftoe,  aeoond  district 

Dodge»  east  district 

Dodge,  west  district 

Door 

Donglas 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Fond  da  Lao,  first  district . . 
Fond  da  Lao,  second  district. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Jonean 

Kenosha 

Kewannee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Hanitowoo 

HaraChon 

Harqaette 

Mil  wankee,  first  district 

Hilwankee,  second  district . 

Honroe 

Oconto 

Oaf  , 
Ozaai 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Jtaclne 

Kichland 

Kock,  first  district... 
Rook,  second  distiiot. 

Saint  Croix 

Sank 

Shawanaw 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeaa 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Wankeaha 

Waapaca 

Waoshara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Le  Boy  J.  Borlingame  . 

F.D.  Mills 

W.  H.  Chandler 

O.J.Taylor 

John  A.  Barney 

L.M.  Benson 

Chris.  Daniels 

IrvlnW.Gatee 

W.S.  Johnson 

A.  Kidder 

:W.  L.  O'Connor , 

Morris  Moriartiy 

W.  H.Holford 

Daniel  H.  Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Thomas  Patefleld 

John  K.  HofBnan 

S.  A.  Craig 

A.  O.  Wright 

T.  V.  Magolre 

John  M.  Bead 

Creorge  Paton 

George  A.  Marshall 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Greene 

S.D.  Forbes 

James  F.  Divine 

James  L.  Foley 

N.  H.  Holden 

Hsrding  W.  Gilkey 

A.  H.(^key 

John  T.  WhitfiDrd 

D.P.Beld 

Engene  F.  Case 

Charles  E.  Mears 

W.K.Alban 

George  Skewes 

William  J.  Waggoner.. 

Edson  A.  Bnrdtek 

CM.  Treat 

J.  B.  Hinckley 


West  Point 


J.  H.  Terry... - 
Charlen  B.  Klebesadel. . 

Emmet  A.  Little 

Amos  Whiting 

Hartwell  Allen 

M.  Montague 

Fred.  Begenftiss 

A.F.North , 

William  B.  Mnmbrne. . 
Theodore  S.  Chlpman. . 

H.AHobart 

J.B.  Emery 


Son  Prairie. 

Middleton. 

MayviUe. 

LowelL 

Sturgeon  Bsy. 

Superior. 

Menomoneei 

WestEandsiiB. 

Boeendale.      

Armstrong's  Cocbsi 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Mifflin. 

Black  BiTcrFdIs. 

Fort  AtUnsoa. 

New  Lisbon. 

PariuB. 

Kewaunee. 

Hamilton. 

Dsriington. 

Manitowoc* 

Wanaan. 

Packwankee. 

Lamberton. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appletan. 

Grafton. 

Pepin. 

Bllswortii. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Plover. 

Ives' Grove. 

BichlandCeotitt. 

Janesrilla. 

CBnton. 

Hudson. 

Sprinf^  Green. 


sEa^ 


Plymoiutb. 
Trempealeaa. 
Newton. 
Allen's  Grove. 
West  Bend. 
Pewankee. 
Wevauwsg^         ^ 
Bertin,  Green  Lake  0» 
Winneconneu 
Grand  Bapids. 
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ARIZONA. 

.  The  foHowing  letter  from  the  guvernor  of  the  Territory,  Hon.  A.  P.  B.  Safford,  who 
IB  also  ex-offido  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  gives  the  most  recent  information 
of  tiie  educational  condition  of  the  Territory : 

ExECUnvB  Officb,  jytOMtif  A.  21,  July  8, 1872. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  requeat,  I  send  you  six  copies  of  the  school  law  of  this 
Territory.  No  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  law  since  communicating  with  you 
before.  The  freenschool  system  has  been  successfully  inaugurated  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  a  free  school  has  been  put  in*  operation  during  the  present  year  in  every 
school  district  wbsre  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  and  have  been  or  will  b« 
in  all  cases  continued  three  months,  in  most  of  the  districts  six  months,  and  in  some 
Dine  months. 

The  present  law  is  a  very  good  one,  needing  some  slight  amendments.  The  territorial 
revenue  should  be  increased,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  by  the  next  legislature,  as  the  Terri- 
tory is  ont  of  debt  and  we  shall  have  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury  by  the  time 
the  next  legislature  meets,  and  an  increased  sum  can  be  paid  for  school  purposes  with- 
out additional  taxation.  The  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  compelled  to  levy  a  uni- 
fixnn  tax  for  school  purposes  in  every  county.  The  trust  is  too  sacred  to  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  three  men.  While  in  some  counties  a  sufficient  tax  may  be  levied,  in 
others  it  may  not,  and  this  is  not  doing  equal  Justice  to  all  the  children  of  the  Territory. 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  duty  of  governments  to  give  all  an  equal  start  in  life  as  far 
as  education  is  concerned,  and  to  do  this  the  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  raise 
the  necessary  means.  This  being  done,  then  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

Before  the  free-school  system  was  inaugurated  in  this  Territory,  many  doubted  its 
practicability,  and  but  few  believed  it  could  be  made  a  success ;  but  now  all,  with  one 
accord,  are  pleased  with  it,  and  I  tliink  but  little  difficulty  will  be  met  within  continu- 
ingand  perfecting  the  system. 

The  laiger  portion  of  the  children  are  of  Mexican  birth,  and  but  few  of  them  can 
speak  the  English  language.  They  have  been  taught  altogether  in  EngllRh,  and  their 
progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Our  funds  nave  been  limited,  but  every 
dol&  has  been  used  to  nay  the  salary  of  teachers.  Neither  myself  nor  any  officer 
charged  with  executing  the  law  has  charged  or  received  anything  for  services. 

As  soon  as  the  county  superintendents  send  in  reports,  I  will  send  you  in  detail  a 
report  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

Bespectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  R.  SAFFORD, 
Ex-offido  Superintendent  Puhlie  Instruction. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

CammieeUmer  of  Educationy  WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

FACTS  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


Area  and  population, — ^In  1870  Arizona  was  the  ninth  Territory  in  population,  having 
9,658  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  113,916  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.08  person  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  9,561  whites,  26  colored,  20  Chinese,  and 
31  Indians.  Of  these  3,849  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  5,809  were  foreign- 
bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  1,221  whites,  1  colored,  and  eighteen  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  379  were  bom  in  Germany,  134 
in  England,  and  495  in  Ireland. 

Sekool  a/tendanoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  149  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  &  were  foreign-bom.  Of  these  white  scholars,  79  were 
males  and  70  females. 

/Ui<enuy.— There  were  2,753  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  of  whom  2,491  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  emd  sex  of  iUiterates.'-Of  the  2,729  white  iUiterates,  299  were  from  10  to  15  years 
lid,  and  of  these  177  were  males  and  122  females ;  496  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  242  were  males  and  254  females ;  1,934  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,167 
were  males  and  767  females.  One  male  colored>»illiterate  was  reported,  21  years  old ; 
12  male  and  11  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

EducaUonal  iit«lilueion«.— Accordiug  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  one,  (a  parochial  or  charity  school,)  having  7 
female  teachers  to  educate  132  pupils,  72  of  whom  were  males  and  60  females. 
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Amount  and  aauree  of  edueaUonal  ineofM, — ^The  income  of  this  educational  institatton 
was  16,000,  deriyed  from  tuition  and  other  sonrces. 

Xti^ary.— There  was  one  public  library  in  the  Territoij,  with  1^000  Tolnines,  and  5 
private  libraries,  with  1,000  Yolomes :  making  in  all  6  libraries,  contaming  2,000  Tolnmee. 

The  press.—The  one  periodical  had  a  ciromation  of  980  copies,  and  an  annual  issue  of 
14,560  copies. 

Ckurohe8,^<H  the  4  church  organizations,  4  had  edifices,  with  2,460  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  t^,000. 

Crtm6.— There  were  11  foreigners  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  and  29  persons  weve  con- 
victed during  the  year. 

Age  and  eex  ofpopulaHon.'-Of  the  total  population  1,621  were  firom  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  831  were  males  and  790  females;  8^237  were  10  years  old  and  upward,  of  whom 
6,148  were  males  and  2,089  females. 

OocupoHone. — ^There  were  6,030  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
of  whom  5,734  were  males  and  296  'females.  Of  these  emploved  persons,  1,285  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  1,284  were  males  and  1  female;  3,115  in  per- 
soniu  and  professional  service,  or  whom  2,979  were  males  and  136  females;  591  in  trade 
and  transportation,  of  whom  588  were  males  and  3  females ;  1,039  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  883  were  males  and  156  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  worhing  povulaiion.-<^  the  6,030  employedpersons^  116  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old.,  of  whom  88  were  males  and  30  females ;  5,833  were  from  16  to  59  years 
old,  and  of  these  5,578  were  males  and  255  females ;  79  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  68  were  males  and  11  females. 
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COI«ORADO. 

"* Ikon  ]t**"«««i  lepovt  cf  W.  C.  Lothxon»  sapeilntendeot  of  pablio  iiistniotion,  for  the  feoholastio  yean 
ended  Septeinber  30, 1970,  and  September  90, 1871.J 

FINAlfCIAL  STATEMENT. 

1870.  1671. 

Bate  of  aobool  tax 10  41  $0  41 

Amount  of  school-tax  levied 55,997  86  79,901  04 

Amount  of  tax  collected  by  connty  treasurer 44,996  60  47,387  53 

Amoont  raised  by  taxation  in  the  districts 19,842  79  33,886  49 

Total  amount  of  school fand .• 64,839  39  81,274  02 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes 53,763  14  67,395  48 

Average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  per  month 3  63  3  66 

ATIBNDANCE. 

1870.  1871. 

Nmnberof  white  persons  between  5  and  21  years 0,308  7,607 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  5  and  21  years ■ 109  i:^ 

Total  scholastic  population 6,417  7,742 

Number  enrolled  in  school 3,430  4,357 

Average  attendance 1,995  2,611 

TSACHSBS  AND  TBACHSBS'  PAT. 

1870.       1871. 

Number  of  male  teachers 75  HO 

Number  of  female  teachers 57  84 

Whole  number  of  teachers 132  164 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers |66  $69 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $57  $54 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1870.        1871. 

Number  of  school  districts 129  160 

Number  of  schools 110  120 

Average  number  of  days  school  has  been  taught 86  92 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries 132  652 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  187(^brick,  4;  stone,  2;  frame,  36;  log,  21; 

adobe,  5 68 

Number  of  school-houses  in  1871 — brick,  4 ;  stone,  4 ;  frame,  41 ;  log,  25; 

adobe,  6 80 

Value  of  school-houses  in  1870 $66,106  55 

Value  of  school-houses  in  1871 $82,574  05 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  finds  much  that 
needs  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Whatever  improvements  he  bas  been  able  to  introduce, 
he  considers  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  classes 
of  citizens,  and  tne  active  sympathy  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  fhture,  similar  progressive  measures,  supported  by  the  friends  of  education 
and  wise  legislation,  will  witness  yet  higher  results.  The  importance  of  good  schools 
as  a  means  of  attracting  to  the  Territory  the  better  class  of  those  who  are  seeking 
homes  in  the  West  is  strongly  urged. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  present  school  law  is  considered,  as  a  whole,  a  good  one,  and  as  affording  an 
excellent  basis  for  a  complete  system  of  education.  Some  amendments  are  suggested, 
as  follows :  "  The  imposing  of  a  penalty  for  the  frdlure  of  county  commissioners  to  leyr 
a  school  tax ;  apportionment  of  the  school  frind  in  accordance  with  the  actual  attend- 
ance at  school,  instead  of  in  accordance  with  the  enumeration ;  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns,  giving  to  the  municipal  authorities  the 
power  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes.''  The  necessity  for  this  change  has  been  frilly 
demonstrated  in  some  of  the  oistncts.  An  amendment  is  also  propoMd  providing  for 
the  granting  of  graded  certificates,  by  a  territorial  board  of  exammers,  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  valid  throughout  the  Territory  lor  a  period 
not  longer  than  three  yean. 
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POLITICS  m  SCHOOUB. 

The  snperintendent  is  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  sehools  of  the  Territory  are  not 
''ran"  as  political  machines,  althoagh  the  manner  of  electing  school  officers  makes 
them  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  political  parties ;  bat  in  manv  instances  the 
names  of  the  school  boards  are  selected  from  both  political  parties,  and  bnt  one  ticket 
is  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  political  and  seotadian  prejadices  being  laid 
aside  for  the  common  good. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Proper  attention  to  school  architectare  is  considered  indispensable  in  carrying  out  ft 
tme  edacational  system.  The  style  of  a  school  building  has  its  effect  npon  the  deport- 
ment and  progress  of  pnpils.  It  is  recommended  that,  no  matter  what  the  contem- 
plated cost  01  the  honse^  a  professional  architect  be  consulted.  Greater  attention  to 
the  lighting  and  ventilating  of  school-rooms  is  urged. 

The  proper  famishing  of  the  school-room  is  also  considered  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Careful  inquiry  proves  that  good  school  furniture  of  eastern  manufacture  is  less 
expensive  than  common  pine  desks  and  seats  made  to  order  by  carpenters  in  the  Terri- 
tory. This  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  officers  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. 

COI7NTT  SDFERINTENDENCB. 

This  is  established  bylaw,  and  the  territorial  superintendent  considers  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  working  of  the  school  system.  '^  When  only  persons  well  qualified 
are  elected  to  tne  office,  it  will  do  more  than  any  other  agency  to  make  our  schools 
what  they  should  be." 

TEACHERS. 

Under  the  present  school  law  no  teacher  can  be  employed,  or  receive  any  portion  of 
the  public  school  fhnds,  without  the  county  superintendents'  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion. They,  therefore,  can  prevent  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers ;  but  they 
must  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  district  boards. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  school  system  is  the  frequent  changes  (^ 
teacners.  This,  in  most  instances,  is  attributable  to  want  of  sufficient  compensation. 
District  officers  too  frequently  employ  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications,  who  **  work 
cheap/'  that  thereby  the  current  expenses  may  be  lessened,  and  the  school  continued 
for  a  longer  time.  The  superintendent  considers  it  £»r  better  that  the  school  should  be 
taught  three  months  by  a  first-class  teacher,  than  six  months  by  a  poor  one.  ''Liberal 
salaries  should  be  paid  and  good  services  be  required  in  return." 

TEACHEBS'  INS'lTi'UTES. 

Snccessful  institutes  have  been  held  in  Arapahoe  and  Boulder  Counties.  The  county 
superintendents  are  urged  to  take  measures  to  establish  institutes  in  all  the  counties. 
They  are  considered  the  most  efficient  means  of  improvement  for  teachers,  and  they, 
in  part,  supply  the  place  of  normal  schools,  **  an  mstitution  which,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  will  soon  be  one  among  the  many  evidences  of  prosperity  "  in  the  Territory. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  system  of  public 
schools.  Any  change  should  be  well  considered,  and  frequent  changes  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided.  In  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  law,  authorizing  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  the  saperintondent  has  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  recommend  a  special  list  of  books.  The  multiplication  of  so  many  serial  books  on 
each'  branch  of  study  is  considered  an  evil,  involving  not  only  great  expense,  but  a 
useless  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  primary 
schools  it  would  be  bettor  to  dispense  with  toxt-books  almost  entirely. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  considered  very  essential  that  schools  should  be  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  pupils^  and  separate  teachers  employed  for  each  department.  A 
great  mistake  is  made  in  giving  the  charge  of  the  primary  classes  to  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary qualifications  and  but  little  experience.  Good  primary  teachers  are  the  most 
needed,  and  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Graded  schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  Denver,  Central,  Black  Hawk,  and. 
several  other  towns  in  the  Territory. 
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TEACHBBS'  LIBRABIBS. 

The  Baperinteodent  earnestly  recommends  that  "in  all  oofinties  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  unmber  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  associations  be  formed,  and  teachers' 
libraries  and  other  aids  be  purchased."  It  is  also  recommended  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  the  purchase  of  educational  works  for  the  territorial  Ubrary. 

SCHOOL  GOVXBNMBNT. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  "teachers'  authority  should  be  firmly  maintained  at  all  times 
and  by  whatever  legitimate  means  are  the  most  effectnaL  An  appeal  to  the  better 
nature  should,  in  every  case,  be  first  thoroughly  tried,  and  severer  methods  resorted  to 
only  in  case  of  necessity."  While  believing  that  corporal  punishment  may,  in  the 
great  migoritjr  of  cases,  he  avoided,  the  superintendent  can  not  fully  coincide  with 
^oee  who  insist  upon  its  entire  abolition. 

TRUANCY  AND  TARDINESS. 

These  are  referred  to  as  great  hinderances  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  remedy 
Hes  In  the  hands  of  parents.  "  If  they  could  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  regular  attendance  at 
school,  it  woald  be  a  great  vantage-ground  gained." 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

A  compulsory  law  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  Territory,  while  the  school  accommo- 
dations are  so  entirely  insufficient  as  at  present.  This  obstacle  is  being  gradually 
overcome.  When  sufficient  accommodations  are  provided  it  may  become  necessary  to 
pass  laws  compelling  all  persons  of  school-age  to  attend  school  some  portion  of  each 
vear.  The  subject  is  considered  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  educators  and  legis- 
lators. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  pcpuloHon.-^lu  1870  Colorado  was  the  fourth  Territory  in  population,  having 
39,064  inhaoitants  within  an  area  of  104,500  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.38  person 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  population  39,221  were  whites,  456  were  colored,.?  were 
Chinese,  and  180  were  Indians.  Of  these  33,265  were  natives,  and  6,599  were  foreign- 
ers. Of  the  native  residents  6,277  whites,  45  colored,  and  22  Indians  were  bom  within 
the  Territory,  and  of  tiie  foreigners  1,456  were  bom' in  Germany,  1,358  in  England,  and 
1,685  in  Ireland. 

St^ool  attendance,— AecoTding  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  2,617  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  135  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
2,597,  of  whom  1,376  were  males  and  1,221  females.  The  colored  scholars  numbered 
19 — 12  males  and  7  females.    One  female  Indian  was  reported. 

imteraqy,— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  6,823,  of  whom  255  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  9ex,  and  race  of  illiteraiea.^Of  the  6,564  white  illiterates  970  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  483  were  males  and  487  females ;  1,215  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  498  were  males  and  717  females ;  4,379  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  2,305  were  males  and  2,074  females.  Of  the  146  colored  illiterates  8  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  4  were  males  and  4  females ;  27  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  13  were  males  and  14  females :  111  were  21  years  old  and  over,  and  of 
these  63  were  males  and  48  females.  Thirty-iour  male  and  79  female  Indians  were  also 
reported. 

JBdMoatumal  ineHtuHons, — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Beport,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  142,  with  188  teachers,  of  whom  89  were  males 
and  99  females,  and  5,033  pupils,  2,755  males  and  2,278  females. 

Awunint  and  s&uroe  of  educational  income* — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $87,915,  of  which  $73,375  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $14,540  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  8chools,'"The  124  public  schools  had  156  teachers,  81  males  and  75  females, 
with  4,517  pupils,  of  whom  2^)2  were  males  and  1,965  females.  They  possessed  a  total 
iucouie  of  $75,025,  of  which  $73,025  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$^,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academiee.— The  2  academies,  with  12  female  teachers,  were  attended  by  120  female 
pupils.    They  possessed  an  income  of  $5,800,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

rripate  echoots.— The  16  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  20  teachers— 8  males 
and  12  females,  with  396  pupils— 203  males  and  19*J  females.  Thev  possessed  a  total 
income  of  $7,090,  of  which  $350  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$6^40  from  other  sources,  including  tuition^ 
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Lilnraries, — There  were  30  public  libraries  with  11,365  volames,  and  145  private  libra- 
ries witli  27,959  volumes ;  making  in  all  175  libraries,  with  39,344  volumes. 

The  prese.—The  14  periodicals  bad  an  aggregate  oircolation  of  12,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,190,600  copies. . 

Churches, — Of  the  bi  church  organizations,  47  had  edifices,  with  17,495  sittings,  «u>d 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $207,230. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  19  paupers,  8  were  native  whites,  and  11  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  19  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1670, 11  were  native  whites,  5  native  col- 
ored, and  3  foreigners ;  32  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populaiion. — Of  the  total  population,  6,957  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  of  whom  4,605  wei^  males  and  4,352  females ;  30,349  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  19,931  were  males  and  10,418  females. 

Occupat'ums.—ThnTe  were  17,583  persons  of  these  ages  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  17,147  were  males  and  436  females ;  6,462  persons,  all  males,  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  3,625  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
3,245  were  males  and  380  females ;  2,815  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  2,813 
were  males  and  2  females ;  4,681  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  4,027  were  males  and  44  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  17,563  employed  persons,  268  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  246  were  males  and  22  females ;  17,157  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  of  whom  16,746  were  males  and  409  females ;  138  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  153  were  males  and  5  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
W.  C.  LOTHROP,  territorial  superintendent  ofpuhUo  instruotionf  Denver, 

COUNTY  6UPEBIKTBNDENT8. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


Post-offloe  addxess. 


Arapahoe... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Clear  Creek. 

Conojoe 

Costilla 

Douglas 

El  Paso 

Fremont  ... 

Gilpin 

Greenwood . 
Haerfano  . . . 
Jefferson  . . . 

Lake 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Park 

Pueblo 

Snguache... 

Summit 

Weld 


Frank  Cfanroh 

R.  M.Moore 

A.  R.  Brown 

William  M.Clark.... 

C.  StoUsteimer 

Dnriu  Gallef^M 

Wolter  P.  Miller 

William  M.  Strickler 
Warren  li.  Fowler... 

H.  M.  Hale 

Jacob  Gross,  jr 

A.J.  Thomas 

M.C.Kirby 

H.C.Boon 

James  M.  Galloway  . 

Michael  Beshoar 

£.  M.  Innes 

Philip  Zoeller 

John  Lawrence 

George  W.  Mumford. 
O.P.Bassett 


Denver. 

Las  Animas  City. 

Boulder. 

Georgetown. 

Guadalupe. 

San  Lois. 

Larkspur. 

Colorado  City. 

Calion  City. 

Central  City. 

Kit  Carson. 

Butt©  Valley. 

Golden  City. 

Granite. 

Fort  CoUlns. 

Trinidad. 

Hamilton. 

Pueblo. 

Saguache. 

Delaware  City. 

HiUsborongh. 
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DAKOTA. 

(Phm  report  at  Hod.  J.  IL  Tamer,  snperijiteDdent  of  public  iostnusUon,  for  the  scholasdo  year  ended 

December  31, 1871.] 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  couuty  superinteudents  show  a  large  iDcrease  in  the  ndra- 
ber  of  schools  dnrine  the  year;  but  the  failure  of  several  school -district  clerk.'i  in  each 
coanty  to  forward  their  annnal  reports  to  the  eonuty  snperintendent  makes  the  statis- 
tics imperfect  and  nnsatis&ctory. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  the  schools  in  each  connty  have  lieen  visited,  and 
ffen<»ally  found  to  be  prosperous.  New  and  commodious  school>hoases  have  1>eeu 
built  in  several  of  the  older  settled  districts,  and  it  is  hoped  the  coming  year  will  wit- 
ness the  displacement  of  a  number  of  the  log  school-houses. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  diversity  of  text-books  heretofore  nsed  in  the  schools  of  this  Territory  has  been 
a  hinderance  to  their  prosperity.  Some  districts  had  adopted  and  were  using  almost 
exclusively  one  series;  but  these  instances  were  very  rare.  The  county  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  most  popnlous  counties  in  the  Territory  says :  ^*  The  books  use<l  are  partly 
the  National  Series,  with  specimens  of  almost  every  series  published  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  fifteen  years."  In  October  last  the  superinteudent  issued  a  circular 
with  a  view  of  uniformizing  the  text-books  oaed  in  his  jurisdiction. 

SCHOOL  PROSPECTS. 

The  coming  year  bids  fair  to  he  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  our  Territory. 
Bailroads  are  being  built,  giving  us  increased  facilities  for  immigration  ;  our  country- 
is  becoming  more  extensively  known  and  better  appi'eciated  at  the  East ;  all  of  which 
give  us  reason  to  expect  a  large  increase  of  our  population,  requiring  the  organization 
of  many  new  school  districts.  With  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  by  school 
oncers,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
our  schools  daring  the  coming  year. 

FACTS  FItOM  THE  L-KITKD  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  amd  population, — In  1870  Dakota  was  the  eighth  Territory  in  population,  hav- 
ing 14,181  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  150,932  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.09  per- 
son to  the  scpiarB  mile.  Of  this  population  12,887  were  whites,  94  colored,  and  l,fi00 
Indians.  Nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty -six  persons  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  4,815  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  inhabitants,  1,307  whites,  16  cel- 
ored,  and  765  Indians  were  bom  within  the  Territory',  while  of  the  foreign  residents 
563  were  bora  in  Qermany,  248  in  England,  and  888  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  R€{>ort,  1,144  persons  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  136  were  foreign -born.  The  white  scholars  numbered  1,128,  of 
whom  606  were  males  and  522  females ;  the  Indian  scholars  numbered  16,  8  males  and 
8  females. 

Illiteracy. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  1,563,  of  whom  805  were  foreign  born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illiterate8.^0f  the  914  white  illiterates,  114  were  from  10  to  15 
years  •Id,  of  whom  56  were  males  and  tiS  females ;  91  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age, 
of  whom  44  were  males  and  47  females ;  709  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
403  were  males  and  306  females.  Of  the  31  colored  illiterates,  2  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  1  male  and  1  female ;  11  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  3  males  and  8 
females :  18  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  6  were  males  and  12  females.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  male  and  349  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Sducaiional  inatitutuma. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
numbe^of  educational  institutions  was  35^  with  52  teachers,  23  males  and  29  females, 
and  with  1,255  pupils,  of  whom  694  were  males  and  561  females. 

Amount  and  eource  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in< 
■tltutions  was  $9,284,  of  which  $8,364  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $920  from  toition  and  other  sources. 

Public  echooU. — ^The  34  public  schools  had  48  teachera— 22  males  and  26  females,  with 
1,223  pupils,  of  whom  679  were  males  and  .544  females.  They  possessed  a  total  imsome 
of  ^,684,  of  which  $8,364  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $320  fr^m 
tuition  and  other  sources.  ^  j 
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Libraiies.-'TheTe  were  5  ]»ublic  libraries  reported  with  2,788  volnmesi  and  14  private 
libraries  with  6,938  volumes ;  making  in  all  19  libraries  with  9,726  volnmes. 

The  prew.— The  3  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,652  copies,  and  an  ag- 
gregate annual  issue  of  85,904  copies. 

Churchea, — Of  the  17  church  organizations,  10  possessed  edifices,  with  2,800  sittingBy 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  f  16,300. 

Crime. — Of  3  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870,  1  was  native  white  and  2  foreign- 
ers ;  2  persons  were  convicted  daring  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populatwn.—Of  the  total  population  3,367  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old-~l,736  males  and  1,631  females ;  10,640  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
7,047  were  males  and  3,593  females. 

OccupationB.—TheTe  were  5,867  persons  of  these  fuzes  employed  in  various  occupations, 
of  whom  5,727  were  males  and  160  females ;  2,522  persons — all  males — ^were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  2,704  in  persouid  and  professional  services^  of  whom  2,562 
were  males  and  142  females;  204,  all  males,  in  trade  and  transportation;  457  in  man- 
u&cturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  439  were  males  and  18 
females. 

Age  and  aex  of  working  popuIoHofi.— Of  these  5,887  employed  persons,  24  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  19  were  males  aud  5  feaiales ;  5,727  were  from  16  to  59  years 
oM,  of  whom  5,575  were  males  and  152  females ;  136  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  133  were  males  and  3  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIAL. 

Hon.  J.  M.  TUBNER,  superintendent  of  public  inetmetionf  VermUlion,    Jambs  S.  Foster, 
depu^  euperintendent  of  pubUo  in8trucii(m,  Tankton, 

COUNTY  SUPBBIMTBNDEMTB. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


Po6t-offioe  address. 


Bonhmnme. 

Clay 

Lioooln 

Minnehaha, 
Turner  — 

Uuiou 

Yankton... 


F.  WelU 

S.  A.Uflford 

JohnFalde 

Cy roe  Watte 

J.Childs 

J.  W.McNeal 

Rev.  Joseph  Word 


SpriDfffleld. 
YennUlion. 
Canton. 
Sioox  Falls. 

£Lk  Point. 
Yankton. 
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RECSIFT8. 

1871.  lara. 

Balance  on  hand  beginning  of  school  year (4,286  03  $3,511  5d 

Keceived  from  Territory 3,529  51 

Reoeiyed  from  county  tazee....^ 8,881  54  12,339  01 

Beoeived  from  district  taxee 4,742  86  840  56 

Beoeived  from  miecellaneoas  sonrces 4,670  67  2,276  13 

Total 22,521  10         22,496  81 

EXPENDrrUBBS. 

U71.  1879. 

Expended  for  teaehers' salaries $14,020  43  $14,715  00 

Expended  for  sites,  bnildinjgs,  dto 2,547  28  109  35 

Expended  for  school  libranes  and  apparatus 43  40        

Contingent  expenses 1...     2,39--^  00  2,395  21 

Total 19,003  U  17,219  56 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

1871.  1873. 

Population  according  to  censas  of  1870 14,999 

L^al  school  ace 521 

Namber  of  ma^s  of  school  age 784  982 

Number  of  females  of  school  age 808  896 

Total  scholastic  population 1,592  1,898 

Number  enrolled  in  school 906  1,416 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTB  AKD  SCHOOLS. 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  distficts 85  37 

Number  of  schools 28  ^ 

Number  of  teachers,  (male  26,  female  34) ..  60 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers ..  $162  50 

Number  of  school-bouses 21  26 

CONDmON  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  shows  the  schools  to  be  in  a  very  favorable,  condition,  and  affords  evi- 
dences of  unusual  activity  throughout  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

There  have  been  no  moneys  paid  into  the  territorial  treasury  on  account  of  sales  of 
school  lands,  although  sections  16  and  36  of  each  township  have  been  reserved  by  the 
United  States  for  school  purposes ;  the  title  to  the  same  still  being  in  the  United  States, 
this  Territory  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  them,  therefore  no  disposition  of  the  same  can 
be  made. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  section  10  of  the  school  law,  passed  January  13, 
1871,  be  amended  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  money  held  by  the  county  treasurer 
for  school  purposes,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  county  superintendent,  shall  be  divided 
per  capita  among  the  several  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each, 
as  shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  echool-cenuus  marshal  of  each  district.  This  section 
of  the  Ifkw,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  subject  of  great  complaint.  I  ask  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  law-making  power  to  this  subject,  as  a  school  district  contniniug  ten  chil- 
dren receives  as  much  of  the  two-thirds  distributed  under  the  present  law  as  does  a 
district  containing  one  hundred. 

COUNTY  SUPERVMIOX. 

It  would  seem  that  the  portion  of  section  15  of  the  school  law  of  1870  and  1871,  in 
relation  to  the  requirement  that  the  county  superintendents  should  visit  the  several 
schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  a  year,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  salaries  as 
now  allowed  are  quite  sufHcient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  and  enable  them  to  give  a 
more  full  account  of  the  condition  of  each  schf lol  4inder  their,  supervision  to  the  terri- 


torial superintendent  ^      ^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population.— In  1870  Idaho  was  the  Beventh  Territory  in  population,  having 
14,999  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  86,294  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.17  person  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  10,618  whites.  60  colored,  4,274  Chinese, 
and  47  Indians.  Of  this  population  7,114  were  natives  and  7,885  were  foreigp-bom. 
Of  the  native  inhabitants  921  whites,  2  colored,  2  Chinese,  ana  21  Indians  were  bom 
within  the  Territory",  while  of  the  foreign  inhabitants  599  were  born  in  Germany,  540 
in  England,  and  986  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  466  perBons 
attended  school,  of  whom  50  were  foreign-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered  458,  of 
whom  240  were  males  and  218  females.  The  colored  scholars  numbered  8,  4  females 
and  4  females. 

Illiteracy. —The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  3,388,  of  whom  3,2.'i0  were  foreign-bom. 

AgCf  8€Xf  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  486  white  illiterates,  36  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  19  females;  28  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  9  were  males  and  19  females ;  422  were  21  years  old  and  over,  315  males  and  107 
females.  Of  the  l6  colored  illiterates,  1  male  was  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  2  -^ere  from 
15  to  21  years  old — 1  male  and  1  female;  13  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  4 
were  males  and  9  females ;  2,872  Chinese  and  14  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  inetituHona. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  25,  with  '.^  teachers,  23  males  and  10  females, 
and  with  1,208  pupils,  of  whom  602  were  males  and  606  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  incdine. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $19,938,  of  which  (16,178  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds 
and  ^3,760  from  tuitioH  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  21  public  schools  had  26  teachers,  20  males  and  6  females,  with 
1,048  pupils,  of  whom  527  were  males  and  521  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of 
$16,178,  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds. 

J*rivate  schools. — The  3  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  3  teachers,  1  male  and 
2  female,  with  105  pupils,  50  males  and  55  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of 
$2,060,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  11  public  libraries  with  2,860  volumes,  and  32  private  libra^ 
ries  with  7,765  volumes ;  making,  in  all,  43  libraries  with  10,625  volumes. 

The  press.— The  6  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  2,750  copies,  and  an  ag- 
gvegate  annual  issne  of  200,'iOO  copies. 

Churches.-Of  the  15  church  organizations,  12  had  edifices,  with  2,150  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $18,200. 

Pauperism.— Of  the  4  paupers,  3  were  native  whites  and  1  foreigner. 

Crime. — Of  28  persons  imprisoned,  June  1,  1870,  17  were  native  whites,  1  native  col- 
ored, and  10  foreigners.    Twenty-six  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.— Of  the  total  population  1,695  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  of  whom  897  were  males  and  798  females.  Thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  11,270  were  males  and  1,919 
females. 

Occupations. — ^There  were  10,879  persons  of  these  ages  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  10,754  were  males  and  125  females ;  1,462  persons— all  males — were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits ;  1,423  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
1,310  were  males  and  113  females ;  721  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  720  were 
males  and  1  female ;  7,273  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  indnstries, 
of  whom  7,262  were  males  and  11  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  these  10,879  employed  persons.  33 — all  males- 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  10,808  were  from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  wnom  10,6^  were 
males  and  125  females ;  38  males  were  60  years  old  and  over. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Montana  was  the  sixth  Territory  in  popnlatioOi  having 
80,595  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.14  person  to 
the  sqnare  mile.  I'his  population  consisted  of  18,306  whites,  183  colored,  1,949  Chinese, 
and  157  Indians.  Of  these  12,616  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  7,979  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  1,588  whites,  15  colored,  84  Indians,  and  6 
Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,233  were  born 
in  Oennany,  692  in  England,  and  1,635  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance.— AceoTdiug  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  919  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  those  24  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars,  499  were 
males  and  420  females,  a  total  of  919.  No  colored,  Chinese,  or  Indian  pupils  were 
repoTt€»d. 

Illiteracy, — There  were  918  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  of  whom  524  were  foreign-bom. 

AgCf  seXf  and  race  of  illiterates,— Of  the  643  white  illiterates,  105  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  69  were  males  and  36  females;  58  were  from  15  to  21,  of  whom 
29  were  males  and  29  females ;  480  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  399  were 
males  and  81  females.  Of  the  68  colored  illiterates,  4  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of 
whom  2  were  males  and  2  females ;  15  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  2  were 
males  and  13  females ;  and  49  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  34  were  males  and 
15  females.    The  Indian  and  Chinese  illiterates  numbered  207. 

JEduoaiional  institutions.— AccoT^iug  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  54,  having  65  teachers,  of  whom  34  were  males 
and  31  females,  and  1,745  pupils — 1,027  rosues  and  718  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $41,170,  of  which  |30,434  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $10,736  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.— The  45  public  schools,  with  their  46  teachers^  33  males  and  13  females, 
were  attended  by  1,544  pupils,  of  whom  965  were  males  and  579  females.  To  educate  these 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $32^925,  of  which  $30,434  were  derived  from  taxation 
and  public  funds  and  $2,491  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academtf.—The  one  academy,  with  its  8  female  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  50 
pupils,  10  of  whom  were  males  and  40  females.  It  had  an  income  of  $1,200,  derived 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  7  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  7  teachers,  1  male  and 
6  females,  and  130  pupils,  52  males  and  78  females.  They  possessed  an  iucomeof  $5,245, 
derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries.— There  were  13  public  libraries  with  5,100  volumes,  and  128  private  libra- 
ries with  14,690  volumes ;  making  in  all  141  libraries,  containing  19,790  volumes. 

The  press, — The  10  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  19,580  copies  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  2,860,600  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  15  church  organizations  11  had  edifices  with  3,850  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $99,300. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  23  paupers  8  were  native  whites  and  15  forei^ers. 

Crime.— Oi  16  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870, 13  were  native  whites,  1  native  colored, 
and  2  foreigners;  24  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.— Of  the  total  population  2,101  were  from  5  to  18  years  old,, 
of  whom  1,134  were  males  and  967  females ;  18,170  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
15,517  were  males  and  2,653  females. 

Occupations, — ^There  were  14,048  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
of  whom  13,877  were  males  and  171  females.  Of  these  2,1  iT  were  engaged  in  aj^ricul- 
tnral  pursuits,  of  whom  2,110  were  males  and  1  female ;  2,674  in  personal  and  pro- 
fessional services,  of  whom  2,515  were  males  and  159  females ;  1,233  in  trade  and 
transportation,  or  whom  1,232  were  males  and  I  female ;  8,030  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,020  were  males  and  10  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  the  14,048  employed  persons  5  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  1  male  and  4  females ;  14,011  were  from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  13,846 
were  males  and  165  females ;  32  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  30  were  males 
ftnd  8  females. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  populatum, — In  1870  New  Mexico  was  tlie  second  Territory  in  popolation, 
having  91,874  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  121,201  sanare  miles,  an  average  of  0.76 
person  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  90,393  whites,  172  colored, 
and  1,309  Indiann.  Of  these  86,254  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  5,620 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  Residents  82,193  whites,  57  colored,  and  925  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  582  wers  bom  in  Germany, 
120  in  England,  and  543  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  1,889  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  59  were  foreien-born.  Of  the  white  scholars  1,095  were 
males  and  782  females — a  total  of  1,877.  Of  the  3  colored  papils  2  were  males  and  1 
female ;  5  male  Indians  and  4  females  were  also  reported. 

iZttterflcy.— There  were  52,220  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  nnable 
to  write,  of  whom  2,909  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  8€X,  and  race  of  ilUteraies, — Of  the  51,140  white  illiterates  9,423  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old.  and  of  these  4,530  were  males  and  4,893  females :  9,690  were  from  15  to  21 
yesurs  old,  of  whom  3,956  were  males  and  5,734  females ;  32.027  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  14,892  were  males  and  17,135  females.  Of  the  109  colored  illiterates  9 
were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  5  were  males  and 4  females;  18  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  7  were  males  and  11  females ;  82  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  58  were  males  and  24  females ;  331  males  and  640  female  Indian  illiterates  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  insHtuHons. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  44,  having  72  teachers,  of  whom  38  were 
males  and  34  females,  to  educate  their  1,798  pupils,  1,014  of  whom  were  males  and  784 
females. 

Amount  and  mmrce  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  edacationai 
institutions  was  ^^,886,  of  which  |1,200  were  derived  from  taxation  and  pnblic  funds 
and  $28,686  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  tchooU, — The  5  public  schools,  with  5  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  188 
pupils,  of  whom  84  were  males  and  104  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  an 
income  of  $1,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  one  college,  with  4  male  teachers,  was  attended  by  261  male  students. 
It  possessed  an  income  of  $4,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academiea,— The  3  academies,  with  17  female  teachers,,  had  an  attendance  of  238 
female  pupils.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $12,250,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Private  schooU.— The  29  day  and  boarding  schools  bad  34  teachers,  of  whom  25  were 
males  and  9  females,  and  were  attended  by  775  pupils— 467  males  and  308  females. 
They  had  an  income  of  $7,232,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries, — ^There  were  33  public  libraries,  with  9,620  volumes,  and  83  private  libra- 
ries with  29,805  volumes — making  in  all  116  libraries,  containing  39,425  volumes. 

The  press. — The  3  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,S25  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  137,350  copi6s« 

CAttrc^.— Of  the  158  church  organizations  152  had  edifices,  with  81,560  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $322,621. 

.    Crime— Of  the  24  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  18  were  native  whites,  3  were 
native  colored,  and  3  foreigners.    Nine  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population,— Of  the  total  population  29,312  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  14,440  were  males  and  14,872  females;  66,464  were  10  years  old  and 
upward,  of  whom  34,415  were  males  and  32,049  females. 

Occupations.— ^There  were  29,361  persous  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  26,281  ^ere  males  and  3,080  females.  Of  these,  18,668  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  18,432  were  males  and  236  feinales;  7.535  persons  in 
personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  5,542  were  males  and  1,993  females ;  863 
persons— all  males — were  en^aeed  in  trade  and  transportation  :  2,295  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  1,441  were  males  and  851  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  workina population.— Of  the  29,361  employed  persons,  1,295  were  firom 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  994  were  males  and  301  females  ;  26,250  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these  23,633  were  males  and  2,617  females  ;  1,816  werp  60  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  1,654  were  males  and  162  females. 
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(From  report  of  Hon.  Bobert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  fbr  tiM 
BohoUstic  year  ended  December  31, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  RBVENUB. 

The  Bcliools  generally  are  Bastained  hy  tnition  fees,  wliicb  ranee  ftom  |2.50  to  |8  x>er 
quarter.  The  amonnt  of  taxes  appropriated  to  the  ase  of  school  daring  the  year  was 
|5^;  amount  of  building-fund  raised,  $32,907.70. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Number  of  boys  between  4  and  16  years 14,434 

Number  of  girls  between  4  and  16  years « 14,303 

Total  BcholMtio  population 28,737 

Number  of  male  soholars  enrolled 8,369 

Number  of  female  scholars  enrolled..... > «.... 8^6^ 

Total  enrollment 16,992 

Percentage  of  names  enrolled.. .«> 59.1 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 12,819 

Percentage  of  school  population  actually  attending  school v 44.6 

TKACHBS8. 

Number  of  male  teachers 197 

Number  of  female  teachers .> ,. Ii31 

Amount  paid  male  teachers ^ , |50,419  68 

Amount  paid  female  teachers 1*^8,141  85 

Total  paid  to  teachers - * f78,.561i  53 

SGHGOL  DISTRICnS  AMD  SCBOOiS. 

Number  of  school  districts .  223 

Number  of  districts  reported .' -•.  ...^  198 

19^nmber  of  schools 268 

■Number  of  months  schools  hava  been  open 6.9 

FimLKCES. 

An  era  in  our  financial  status  dawns  upon  us.  The  opening  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
road, the*deTeiopment  of  tbe  mineral  resonrces  of  the  Territory,  and  the  immunity 
enjoyed  in  1871  by  the  husbandman  from  the  "  raids  ^  of  the  grassheppeis,  which  have 
for  the  four  years  preceding,  either  partially  or  entirely  destroyed  oiir  crops,  have 
conspired  to  place  us  financially  in  a  condition  to  increase  our  efibrts  for  the  aid  and 
support  of  common  schools.  The  lacln  of  means  meets  trnstees  on  every  hand.  Phil- 
anthropic trustees  and  teachers  have  done  much  toward  schooling  indigent  children ; 
this  burden  should  be  borne,  not  by  a  profession  nor  by  individuals,  but  by  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  the  territorial  tax  should  not  be 
increased  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  for  tbe  use 
of  common  schools;  also,  that  it  be  enacted  that  the  tax  collected  by  the  counties  from 
railroads,  and  the  licenses  by  cities  from  banks,  inure  to  the  school  fund.  And  it  is 
further  submitted  whether  the  school  fund  is  not  the  proper  one  to  receive  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  escheats. 

DONATIONBh 

It  is  respectfully  suffgested  that  there  should  be  an  agent  appointed  in  behalf  of  the 
Territory  to  solicit  and  receive  benefactions  which  may  be  made  to  the  common-school 
fiind  of  the  Territory.  If  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  have  claims  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  philanthropists  throughout  the  nation  for  assistance  in  their  edncational  efibrts, 
anrely  Utah,  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  reclaiming  the  most  arid  and  forbidding 


portion  of  the  publio  domain,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  coirmnnications  of  couDty  saperintendentB  favor  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
free  schools.  The  public  sentimeDt  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  justify  favorable  legislation 
lookiug  to  that  end.  Antecedent  to  this,  however,  there  is  an  essential  preparatory 
work,  without  which  the  resulte  anticipated  from  such  a  system  will  fail  of  realization. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  seventh  section  in  the  present  school  code,  which  authorizes 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay  teachers,  several  school  districts 
have  essayed  to  adopt  the  free-school  system  before  they  have  erected  the  necessary 
buildings,  or  been  able  to  supply  the  aids  absolutely  needed  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school-room  approach  success,  and  leaving  almost  entirely  in  the  background  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability.  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  assembly,  it  is 
deemed  immature  or  unadvisable  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  present  school  code  so  as  to  authorize  districts,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
tax-payers  in  the  same,  to  collect  1^^  per  cent,  to  pay  teachers,  would  enable  many  dis- 
tricts that  prefer  the  system  of  taxation  to  do  so  successfully. 

comrrY  superintendents^ 

Upon  the  efficiency  of  this  officer  much  of  our  educational  sncoess  depends.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  county  courts  have  funds  sufficient  and  are  so  fully  alive  to  school 
interests  that  they  will  be  willing  to  employ  practical  educators  of  ability,  allowing 
such  a  salary  as  will  adeq[uately  compensate  a  county  superintendent  for  the  employ- 
ment of  so  much  of  his  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  direction  and  regulation  of 
the  schools  in  the  county,  then  a  step  will  be  taken  which  can  not  fail  of  producing  a 
revolution  greatly  needed  in  our  school  system.  Salt  Lake  County  demands  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  an  efficient  county  superintendent,  who  should  be  a  practical  edu- 
cator. Smaller  counties  may  be  divided  into  school  districts,  with  a  district  superin- 
teudent,  who  should  be  the  officer  to  hold  institutes  and  give  direction  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  to  be  adopted  uniformly  throughout 
the  Territory. 

TRUSTEES. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  of  our  educators  that  the  trustees  in  cities  should  be  relieved 
by  educational  boanls,  whose  secretary  should  be  city  superintendent.  County  super- 
intendents universally  complain  of  the  laxity  of  trustees  in  furnishing  statistics.  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  the  better  method  to  allow  some  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  this  labor,  which  could  be  performed  by  one  of  the  trustees, 
to  whom  the  county  superintendent  could  address  all  communications  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  same  would  receive  immediate  attention. 

TEACHER& 

Experience  in  Utah  has  demonstrated  that  the  cheapest  teachers  have  been  those 
who  were  professional  aud  whose  abilities  have  commanded  the  highest  salaries,  and 
rice  versa.  The  cry  from  north  to  south  is,  "  Send  us  competent  teachors."  It  is  hoped 
that  the  day  has  passed  in  Utah  when  cheapness  will  be  considered  a  teacher's  greatest 
recommendation,  and  that  it  will  not  bo  long  before  we  shall  be  willing  to  pay  such 
salaries  as  will  secure  the  best  quality  of  instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  secure  and  maintain  nnifbrmity 
in  text-books ;  also,  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  same.  The  text-books  in  the  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  the  readers,  are  those  that  have  been  in  use  during  the  last  ten 
yeare.  The  readers  were  objectionable,  and  from  year  to  year  prominent  teachers  urged 
a  change.  Recently  this  has  been  made,  and  the  National  Series  of  readers  and  spellers 
adopteu.  Changes  are  not  desirable,  and  in  our  present  immature  financial  condition 
are  annoying. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

To  supply  the  district  schools  throughout  the  Territory  with  necessary  school  appa- 
ratus will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  means,  as  in  some  of  the  districts  the  fur- 
nishings are  very  meager. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school.   A  public  block  in  the  Twentieth  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  suggested  as  a  suit- 
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able  location.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  South  Willow  Creek  would  afford  a 
good  site  for  a  normal  school.  In  some  respects  it  would  be  less  objectionable  than 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  it  has  the  recommeudation  of  being  one  of  the  first  school  dis- 
tricts in  Utah  to  hire  competent  teachers  and  furnish  the  necessary  school  apparatus. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATK8  CENSU8. 

Area  and  populatiofi. — In  1870  Utah  was  the  third  Territory  in  population,  having 
B6f7S6  iofaabitants  within  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  an  average  of  1.03  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  8(5,044  whites,  118  colored,  179  Indians, 
and  445  Chinese.  Of  these,  56,084  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  30,702  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  41,211  whites,  39  colored,  and  176  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  358  were  born  in  Germany, 
16,073  in  England,  and  502  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According,  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  14,632  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,006  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  14,616  white  scholars 7,616 
were  mides  and  7,000  females.  Of  the  9  colored  scholars  6  were  males  and  3  females*; 
1  male  and  6  female  Indian  scholars  were  also  reported. 

IlUteracv, — ^There  were  7,363  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  4,029  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  9ex  of  ilUteratee. — Of  the  7,097  white  illiterates  2,828  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these  1,539  were  males  and  1,2':<9  females ;  952  were  from  15  to  21  years  old, 
and  of  these  523  were  males  and  429  females ;  3,317  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  1,137  were  males  and  2,180  females.  Of  the  22  colored  illiterates  3  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  2  males,  and  1  female  ;  1  female  was  21  years  old ;  18  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  8  were  males  and  10  females ;  209  male  and  6  female  Chinese,  also 
13  male  and  16  female  Indian  illiterates,  were  reported. 

Educational  inetitutione, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  267,  having  408  t-eachers,  of  whom  207  were 
males  and  201  females,  to  educate  their  21,067  pupils,  of  whom  9,844  were  males  and 
11,223  females. 

Amount  and  eource  of  educational  income.^-The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $150,447,  of  which  $4,151  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $146,296  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  echooU. — The  262  day  and  boarding  schools  had  398  teachers,  of  whom  201 
were  males  and  197  females,  and  were  attended  hj  20,772  pupils,  of  whom  9,683  were 
males  and  11,089  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $135,342,  of  which  $4,151 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $141,191  from  other  sources,  includ- 
ing tuition. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  74  public  libraries,  containing  31,493  volumes,  and  59. private 
libraries  with  7,684  volumes,  making  in  all  133  libraiies,  containing  39,177  volumes. 

The  press, — The  10  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  14,250  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,578,400  copies. 

Churches,— Ot  the  165  churches  164  had  edifices,  with  86,110  sittings,  and  the  church 
property  was  valued  at  $674,600. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  51  paupers,  19  were  native  whites,  1  native  colored,  and  31  foreign- 
bom. 

Cri««.— Nineteen  native  whites  were  in  prison  June  1, 1870.  Twenty-seven  persons 
were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Affe  and  sex  ofpopidaiwn.—Of  the  total  population  30,416  persons  were  from  5  to  18  • 
Tears  old,  and  of  these  15,344  were  males  and  15,072  females.     Fifty-six  thousand  five 
Dundred  and  fifteen  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  28,729  were  males  and  27,786 
females. 

Occupations. — Twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  of  these  ages 
were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  20,442  were  males  and  1,075  females; 
10,428  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  10,417  were  males  and  11  females ; 
5,317  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  4,384  were  males  and  933  females : 
1,665  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  1,648  were  males  and  17  females ;  4,107 
persons  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  3,993  were 
males  and  114  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  21,517  employed  persons,  832  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  597  were  males  and  235  females ;  19,697  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these  18,885  were  males  and  612  females ;  98o  were  60  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  960  were  males  and  28  females. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
BoBBBT  L.  Campbbll,  teniUnidl  auperintmdenl  of  (xmmon  wshooU, 

COUin*T  SUPERINTENDSirrS. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


Beeidence. 


Beaver , 

Box  Elder.... 

Cache 

BavlB 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

PInte* 

Eich 

Salt  Lake.... 
San  Pete.... 

Sevier* 

Hnmniit 

Tooele 

TJtah 

Wasatch 

Washington  . 
Weber 


A.  M.  FamBworth . 
James  l^water  . . . . 
Samoel  Koskelly. . . 

Chester  Call 

W.  C.  McGregor... 

Thomas  Ord 

Seth  Johnson 

F.  M.  Lyman 

J.R.  Porter 


James  H.  Hart 

Robert  L.  Campbell.. 
WiUUmT.Keid.... 


John  Boyden 

A.  Cridloway 

W.  N.  Dnsenbnry., 
Thomas  H.  Giles... 
GeorKe  A.  Bnrgon  . 
W.W.Bnrton 


Beavw. 

Brigham  City. 

Smfthaeld. 

BonntifnL 

Faro  wan. 

Nephi, 

Tognerville. 

Filfmore. 

Portervilla. 

Bloomington. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
ManU. 

CoalvOle. 

Tooele. 

Prove. 

Heber. 

Saint  George. 

Ogden. 


»  Bntirely  abandoned  on  aoconnt  of  Indian  hostilities. 
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WASHINOTON    TEBBITOBT.* 

[l^om  report  of  Hon.  N.  Bonnda,  territorlAl  Baperintendent  of  public  inatrootion,  for  the  scholutio 

year  1879.] 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Nnmber  of  school  districts 222 

Nnmberof  school-hoases .^ 144 

Nnmber  of  schools  taught 157 

NombeT  of  persons  of  school-age,  (4  to  21) 8,306 

Kamber  attending  school 3,820 

Amonhtof  public  money  paid  teachers |28,088 

CONDITION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTERXSTS. 

There  is  a  nniversity  at  Seattle,  a  female  seminary  at  Olympia,  a  conference  seminary 
at  Vanconver,  and  fbnr  Catholic  schools. 

A  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school  by  compulsory  legisla- 
tion. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  several  of  the  Judicial  districts.  Rev.  George  H. 
Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  bajs  of  one  of  these  institutes,  held  at  Vancouver,  Clarke  County, 
which  he  attended :  "  It  was  a  very  profitable  one.  The  people  came  out  in  good  num- 
bers, children  took  part,  and  teachers  were  wide  awake." 

SCHOOLS  OP  THUBSTON  COUNTY. 

The  superintendent  of  Thurston  County  reports  856  scholars  in  the  county,  of  whom 
three-fifths  have  attended  schooL  Number  of  school-houses,  18.  The  average  length 
of  time  school  has  been  kept  is  four  months.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  county 
over  21  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  13. 

It  is  stated  that  there  have  been  more  experienced  teachers  teaching  in  the  county 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  these  wiU 
not  long  continue  without  an  increase  of  salary. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  adopt  the  books  recommended  by  the  territorial 
superintendent.  There  is  not  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  buy  new 
books,  and  to  use  them  in  part  would  increase  instead  ot  diminish  the  diversity  of 
books. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  remarks :  "  It 
is  just  as  necessary  to  have  educational  meetinffs  to  keep  up  sufficient  interest  as  it  is 
to  have  political  meetings  to  save  the  countrv.'^ 

He  urges  the  importance  of  making  school-houses  comfortable  and  attractive,  and 
recommends  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  papulaHon.—Jn  1870  Washington  was  the  fifth  Territory  in  population,  hav- 
ing 23,955  inhabitants  to  69,994  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.34  person  to  the  square 
mfle.  Of  this  population  22,195  were  whites,  207  were  colored,  234  were  Chinese,  and 
1,319  were  Indians.  Of  these  18,931  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  while  5,024  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  5,862  whites,  102  colored,  and  968  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  limits,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  645  were  bom  in  Germany,  791  in 
l^gland,  and  1,047  in  Ireland. 

S^iool  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  3,537  persons  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  214  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  scholars  numbered  3,503,  of 
whom  1,864  were  males  and  1,639  femfues.  The  colored  scholars  numbered  29, 14  msJes 
and  15  females:  and  the  Indian  scholars  numbered  5,  4  males  and  1  female. 

IlHtertusjf.'-The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  1,307,  of  whom  503  were  foreign-bom. 

Affe,  ser,  and  race  of  ilUieratea.—Of  the  823  white  illiterates  129  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  71  were  males  and  58  females ;  78  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  44  were  males  and  34  females ;  616  were  21  years  old  and  over,  4^  males  and 
179  females.  Of  the  34  colored  illiterates  4  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  2  males  and 
2  jfemales ;  6  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  4  males  and  2  females ;  24  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  9  females ;  450  Indian  illiterates  were  also  re- 
ported. 

•  •*  The  retome  are  partial,  and  their  oorrectDeaa  is  only  approziinate.**— -JSIsECmtfl  J^rom  Utttr  qf 
ewpmimitndmL 
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Educalional  inetiiutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censas  Report,  tbe 
total  Dumber  of  educational  iustitutions  was  170,  with  197  teachers,  85  males  and  112 
females ;  and  with  2,499  pupils,  2,816  males  and  2,683  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  tnoames. — ^Tbe  total  income  of  aU  the  educational  in- 
Btitutions  was  $48,302,  of  which  $800  were  derived  from  endowment,  $30,:(26  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $17,176  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Public  schools.— The  IbA  public  schools  had  158  teachers,  75  males  and  83  females; 
with  4,760  pupils,  2,456  males  and  2,304  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of 
$33,746,  of  which  $30,326  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $3,420  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  2  colleges  had  8  teachers,  5  males  and  3  females,  and  were  attended  by 
19SI  students,  140  males  and*  59  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $4,800,  of  which 
$800  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $4,000  from  other'  sources,  including  tn- 
ition. 

Academy. — The  1  academy  had  4  teachers,  2  males  and  2  females,  with  61  papila,  of 
whom  29  were  males  and  32  females.  It  possessed  an  income  of  $1,188,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  11  private  day  and  boardinjc  schools  had  20  teachers,  3  males 
and  17  females,  with  358  pupils,  135  males  and  223  females.  They  possessed  an  income 
of  $7,06^,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  30  public  libraries,  with  1.3,552  volumes,  and  72  private  libra- 
ries, with  19,810  volumes,  makins,  in  all,  102  libraries  with  33,362  volnmes. 

The  press. — The  14  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  6,785  copies,  and  aa 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  396,500  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  47  church  organizations,  36  had  edifices,  with  6,000  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $62,450. 

Pauperism.— Of  the  20  paupers,  13  were  native  whites,  2  native  colored,  and  5  for- 
eigners. 

Crime. — Of  19  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870,  7  were  native  whites,  1  native  col^ 
ored,  and  11  foreigners.    Twenty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  6,458  were  flrom  5  to  18  years  old ; 
and  of  these  3,332  were  males  and  3,126  females ;  17,334  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  11,611  were  males  and  5,723  females. 

Occupations.— }^me  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  theae  ages  were 
employed  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  9,524  were  males  and  236  females ;  3,771 
persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  3,759  were  males  and  12  were 
females ;  2,207  in  personal  and  professional  ser\^es,  of  whom  2,000  were  males  and 
207  females ;  1,129  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  1,127  were  males  and  2  fe- 
males ;  2,65:3  in  raann/acturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  2,638 
were  males  and  15  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  9,760  employed  persons,  45  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  6f  whom  37  were  males  and  8  females ;  9,532  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  of  whom  9,310  were  males  and  222  females;  183  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  177  were  males  and  6  females. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITBD  STATES  CENSUS. 

.  Area  and  population,— In  1870  Wyoming  was  the  tenth  Territory  in  population ,  hav- 
ing 9,118  Inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  97,883  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.09  person 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  8,726  whites,  183  colored,  66  Indians, 
and  143  Chinese.  Of  these  6,605  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  3,513  were  for- 
oi^n-born.  Of  the  native  residents  259  whites,  2  colored,  and  32  Indians  were  born 
within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  652  were  born  in  Germany,  556  in 
England,  and  1,102  in  Ireland. 

School  cUtendanoe. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  364  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  28  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  363  white  scholars  178  were 
males  and  185  females.    The  1  colored  pupil  was  a  male. 

Illiteracy. — ^There  were  602  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  336  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates, — Of  the  white  illiterates  41  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and 
of  these  22  were  males  and  19  females ;  28  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  14  were 
males  and  14  females ;  412  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  326  were  males  and  86 
females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates  1  male  was  10  years  old ;  3  males  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old  ;  45  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  33  were  males  and  12  females ;  33 
male  and  1  female  Chinese,  8  male  and  30  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  9,  having  15  t«acher8,  of  whom  7  were 
males  and  8  females,  to  educate*  305  pupils,  of  whom  1^  were  males  and  115  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  inoome.— The  tot«l  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  |8,376,  of  which  (2,876  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and 
15,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PMic  sdtools.— The  4  public  schools;  with  4  teachers,  (2  male  and  2  female,)  were  at- 
tended by  175  pupils,  of^whom  100  were  males  and  75  females.  To  educate  these  they 
had  an  income  of^(2,876,  derived  fh)m  taxation  and  public  funds. 

Private  schools. — The  5  day  and  boarding  schools  had  11  teachers,  (5  males  and  6  fe- 
males,) and  were  attended  b^  130  pupils,  of  whom  90  were  males  and  40  females.  Thej 
bad  an  income  of  $5,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

JAbraries. — There  were  11  public  libraries,  with  1,103  volumes;  also,  20  private  libra- 
ries, with  1,500  volumes ;  making  in  all  31  libraries,  containing  2,603  volumes. 

The  press.— The  6  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,950  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  243,300  copies. 

Vhurches.—Oi  the  12  church  organizations  12  had  edifices  with  3,500  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $46,000. 

Crime. — Of  the  13  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 7  were  native  whites  and  6  foreign- 
bom  ;  24  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  856  were  from  5  to  18  years  old.  of 
whom  449  were  males  and  407  females ;  8,059  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  6,650 
were  males  and  1,409  were  females. 

Occupations. — Six  thonsand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  of  these  ages  were  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations,  of  whom  6,345  were  males  and  300  females ;  165  persons 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  164  were  males  and  1  female ;  3,170  in 
personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  2,898  were  males  and  272  were  females ; 
1,646  males  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation ;  1,664  persons  were  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  me<manical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  1,637  were  males  and  37 
females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  6,645  employed  persons  4  were  from  10  to 
15  vears  old,  of  whom  1  was  a  male  and  3  females  ;  6,633  were  from  16  to  59  years  old, 
sod  of  these  6,337  were  males  and  296  females ;  8  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
7  were  males  and  1  female. 
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DISTRICT     OF     €OIilT]IIB.IA. 

BCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

[For  Uie  Mshool  year  ended  August  31, 187S.] 

Area  of  the  District  of  Colambia,  iocluding  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  an  adjacent  mral  district,  generally  known  as  the  connty,  64  square  miles. 

Population,  United  States  oensns,  1870 : 

Washington : 109»199 

Georgetown 11,384 

County ^ 11,117 

Total ^ 131,700 

School  population,  (age  6  to  17  years,  inclusive :) 

Washington 25,935 

Georgetown 2,882 

County 2.854 

Total 31,671 

Pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1871-72 : 

Washington 12,969 

Georgetown 1,032 

County 1,534 

Total 15,555 

Aggregate  immber  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  1872,  (report  of  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Eduoatiou) 5,882 

Whole  number  of  seats  provided  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  1871-72 : 

Washington 11,643 

Georgetown 1,008 

County J..  1,412 

Total 14,063 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  1871-72: 

Washiogton 213 

Georgetown 19 

County 31 

Total _-.  263 

Valuation  of  taxable  property,  1871-72 : 

Washington $62,400,000 

Georgetown 5,900,000 

County 6,500,000 

Total 74,600,000 

School  tax,  (per  cent.,)  1871-72: 

Washington $0,006 

Georgetown .0025 

County .004 

Total  receipts  from  school  tax,  &c.,  1871-72 : 

Washington $318,701  98 

Georgetown 13,519  96 

County 23,418  13 

Total 355,640  07 
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Total  payment  for  pablic-scbool  parpoeee,  1871-72: 

Washington $425,743  98 

Georgetown 14,266  00 

Connty 39,985  96 

Total 479,995  94 

Valne  of  publio-sohool  property: 

Washington |870,000 

Georgetown 27,100 

County 54,600 

Total 951,700 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  organizations  of  the  pnblic-school  system  of  the 
District  since  the  last  report.  The  schools  are  still  under  the  control  of  fonr  boards  of 
trustees,  each  one  entirely  independent  of  the  others.  One  board  has  charge  of  the 
-white  schools  of  Washington,  one  of  the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  one  of  the 
white  and  colored  schools  outside  the  city,  (known  as  county  schools,)  and  one  of  the 


colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  members  of  the  first  three  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  fourth  board  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  school  revenue  of  the  District  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  taxation,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  the  United  States  is  so  heavy  a  school  tax  lovied.  The  rate  oi  tax  for 
1871-72  was,  in  Washington,  .006  ;  in  Georgetown,  .0025;  in  the  county,  .004. 

WASHINGTON. 

WHITK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Hon.  J.  O.  TTn^sON,  iuperintendent 

White  population 73,731 

White  school  population 17,403 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  white  public  schools 8,764 

Average  enrollment 6,734 

Average  attendance 6,231 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  enrollment .'...  92.5 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 5,704 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  public  schools 130 

Number  of  special  teachers  in  public  schools 8 

Whole  number  of  teachers 138 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries $102,477  90 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  exx>enses $63,605  18 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  improvements $132,476  96 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $24  66 

The  result  of  the  ^ast  year's  labor,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  report,  affords  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  improvement  in  the  common-school  system,  and  indicates  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

BECOMMXNDATIONS  OF  THB  SUPBBn7TE2a>BI«T. 

The  superintendent  repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report,  that  a 
normal  or  training  schooj,  and  a  high  school,  be  established  without  delay.  He  recom- 
inends  the  erection  of  a  large  bulMing  for  the  female  schools  of  the  second  district, 
and  one  or  more  buildings  for  primary  schools  in  other  districts ;  also,  that  steps  be 
taken  for  training  and  educating  such  boys  as  are  found  unman^eable  in  the  public 
schools.  He  urges  the  active  co-operation  of  the  board  with  the  Dele^te  in  Congress 
to  secure  the  donation  of  public  Ifuids  to  aid.publio  education  in  the  District.   ' 

NSW  PUBUC-SCHOOL  BUILDIKG8. 

During  the  past  year  the  Cranch  building,  containing  6  rooms,  and  the  Jefferson 
building,  with  20  rooms,  accommodating  1,2(X)  pupils,  have  been  completed.  The  lat- 
ter edifice  comprises  a  center  building  111  by  59  feet,  and  two  adjoining  wings,  each  30 
feet  9  inches  front  by  88  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  building  is  60  feet.  The  third 
'  story  contains  the  public  hall,  which  occupies  4,600  square  feet  and  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,200  persons.  There  are  six  play-grounds,  two  und^r  each  wing,  each  41  feet  6 
inches  by  27  feet,  and  two  under  the  rear  of  the  center  building,  27  bv39  feet  6  inches 
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each.  The  dedicatory  exerciBes  took  place  December  7, 1872.  Addresses  were  made 
by  several  gentlemen,  from  whose  remarks  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  white  children  in  Washing- 
ton, said:  *^The  name  with  which  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  have  thought 
proper  to  honor  this  ^and  edifice  calls  up  the  earliest  efforts  made  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  the  city  of  W^ashington. 

^'  In  August,  1805,  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  was  organized,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Jefferson^s 
letter  of  acceptance  is  in  the  following  words: 

"'MoNTiCEixo,  August  14, 1805. 
"  *  Sir  :  A  considerable  journey"  southwardly  from  this  has  prevented  my  sooner 
acknowledging  letters  from  yourself,  from  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  S.  H.  Smith,  announcing 
that  I  had  been  elected  by  the  city  council  a  trustee  of  the  public  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  and  by  the  trustees  to  preside  at  their  board.  I  received,  with 
due  sensibility,  these  proofs  of  confidence  from  the  city  council  and  the  board  of  trust- 
ees, and  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  tender  them  my  just  acknowledgments.  Sincerely 
believing  that  knowledge  promotes  the  happiness  of  men,  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to 
contribute  my  endeavors  toward  its  extension,  and,  in  the  instance  under  considera- 
tion, will  willingly  undertake  the  duties  proposed  to  me,  so  far  as  other  paramoonc 
obligations  will  permit  my  attention  to  them.' 

"Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  annually,  and  continued  president  of  the  board  for 
three  successive  years,  when  his  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
expired  and  he  returned  to  Monticello. 

"  Two  schools  were  established  at  first,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west  section  of 
the  city ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  two  school-houses,  each  50  by  20  feet,  should  be  bailt, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1,200  each.  The  part  of  the  city  in  which  we  are  now  con- 
vened was  ignored  in  tuis  order.  Here  might  have  been  seen  at  that  time  an  unbroken 
wilderness ;  but  if  a  willful  wrong  was  then  done.  South  Washington  is  amx)ly  and  nobly 
revenged  to-day." 

Governor  Cooke  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  "  claim  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
a  share  of  the  beneficence  of  the  National  Government,  so  liberally  extended  to  all  the 
other  Territories  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  education.  As  early  as  1805  a  memo- 
rial was  presented  to  Congress  upon  this  subject.  Through  two-thirds  of  a  century  of 
great  history  the  righteousness  of  that  prayer  has  been  of  no  avail ;  but  still  oar  fiuth 
abides  that  this  little  Territory,  forever  excluded  from  the  full  benefits  and  high  privi- 
leges of  the  Union,  will  at  least  receive  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  rich  dower  bestowed 
upon  each  of  her  more  favored  sisters/' 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education,  after  alluding 
to  the  vast  improvement  of  the  Washin^n  City  public  schools  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  buildings,  supervision,  instruction,  and  public  regard,  spoke  of  the  good 
influence  of  the  public  school  on  all,  rich  or  poor,  who  attended  its  instruction,  '^he 
high  school  is  truly  democratic :  it  is  a  leveler,  and,  best  of  all,  it  always  levels  up," 

^*  Washington  has  lately  maae  munificent  expenditures  for  schools,  «bat  they  will 
prove  your  most  profitable  investments.  I  advocate  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all 
things,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  synonym  for  parsimony.  A  mere  saving  of  money  is 
not  economy  where  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  of  something  of  greater  value.  In  the 
beautifal  letter  in  which  Penn  took  leave  of  his  family,  he  said  to  his  wife, '  Live  low 
and  sparinglv  until  my  debts  be  paid.'  Tet  for  his  children  he  added, '  Let  their  learn- 
ing be  liberal,  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved.'  Many, 
unlike  Penn,  would  *  save'  and  curtail  all  .educational  expenses,  that  they  may  leave 
a  larger  fortune  for  half-educated  children  to  squander  in  luxury  and  idleness,  forgetting 
that  a  good  moral  and  mental  training  is  the  richest  and  safest  legacy,  the  best  safe- 
guard against  prodigality.  Without  it  the  sudden  inheritance  of  wealth  will  be  likely 
to  transrorm  the  frugal  boy  into  a  reckless  spendthrift. 

**  American  and  European  schools  have  their  distinctive  excellences,  and  can  each 
learn  much  from  the  other.  Of  late  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  overpraised. 
Though  justly  lauded  by  Horace  Mann,  Professor  Stowe,  and  others  thirty  years  ago, 
they  do  not  retain  the  same  pre-eminence.  Relatively  there  has  been  greater  progress 
in  some  other  lands.  Stimulated,  indeed,  by  their  iUustrious  example,  others  have  over- 
taken them  in  the  race.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  general  public-school  system,  and 
not  to  their  magnificent  universities  and  other  higher  institutions.  For  graduates  of 
our  colleges,  witn  fixed  principles,  studious  habits,  and  disciplined  minds,  the  great  uni- 
versities of  Europe  proffer  the  means  of  higher  culture  than  America  can  yet  furnish. 
But  for  our  youth  the  so-called  golden  opportunities  of  continental  culture  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  For  them  our  schools  are  better  than  the  European.  To  send 
our  boys  away  to  foreigp  boarding-schools  is  a  great  mistake.  This  is  one  of  the 
fifishionable  follies  which  is  just  now  naving  its  day,  for  with  fashion  one  can  not  reason. 

**  Laws,  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  educate  as  well  as  the  schools.  Like  an 
atmosphere,  these  influences  surround  the  child,  and  unconsciously  mold  his  character. 
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These  elements,  healthful  and  invigorating  in  republics,  are  repressive  in  monarchies, 
where  yon  witness  on  every  hand  an  obsequiousness  to  rank,  a  deference  to  usage,  an 
imquestioning  submission  to  mere  authority,  which  are  unfriendly  to  the  elasticity,  the 
independence,  and,  still  more,  to  the  aspirations  of  the  juvenile  mind.  The  gen8  d'amiea 
standing  at  every  comer  make  only  one  of  many  reminders  that  there  is  always  near  you, 
or  rather  over  you,  the  outstretched  arm  of  resistless  power.  In  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  in  courage  and  aspiration,  in  push  and  energy,  in  solid  utility,  and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  American  education  means  more  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.'' 

Mr.  Northrop  also  spoke  of  the  points  in  which  our  schools  excel  those  in  Europe, 
viz:  1.  School  arohiteoture ;  2.  Veutilation;  3.  School  furniture;  4.  Tezt<books,  5. 
Rapid  mential  combinations  in  arithmetic ;  6.  Geography  and  map  drawing ;  7.  Reli- 
gions instruction ;  8.  School  government  *,  9.  Co-education  of  the  sexes ;  and  said,  if 
time  permitted,  he  could  present  twenty  particulars  in  which  the  schools  of  Europe 
excel  onrs,  and  in  reference  to  which  we  may  follow  their  example  and  ought  to  do  so. 

Professor  Tyndall  said  that  he  had  followed  all  the  exercises  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est. He  could  not  resist  the  invitation  to  be  present.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  the  education  of  American  youth  &om  personal  observation. 
What  he  had  seen  had  deeply  interested  him.  He  had  spent  two  years  of  his  life  in 
educating  the  youn^,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  he  had  ever  experienced 
to  see  the  young  mind  brighten  and  expand.  He  referred  to  the  German  educational 
system.    It  was  a  splendid  one,  but  not  suitable  for  America. 

Senator  Patterson  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  all  the  States  owe  a  debt  of 
sratitude  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  what  it  has  done  during  the  years  past,  and 
K>r  the  reason  that  the  people  of  the  District  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people.  Strangers  judge  very  much  of  the  whole  country  by  what 
they  see  here.  The  substantial  advancement  accomplished  in  ten  years  was  most  grat- 
ifyinj(.  He  thought  that  Congress,  in  its  failure  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public 
domain  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  District,  had  perhaps  acted  too  much  on  the 
principle  that ''  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Mr.  Mori,  the  embassador  from  Japan,  spoke  of  himself  as  the  only  representative 
present  of  a  nation  with  whom  education  is  at  its  dawn.  The  exercises  had  given  him 
the  greatest  j^leasure.  He  sketched  briefly  the  new  plan  of  education  that  had  Just 
been  ado{>ted  in  Japan. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  was  invited  to  address  the  audience, 
but  declined  to  make  any  extended  remarks  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  previous 
exercises. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Executive  Mansion, 

WashingtoHy  D.  C,  December  6, 1872. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present,  in  accordance  with  your 
very  polite  invitation,  at  the  formal  opening  and  dedication  to-morrow  of  the  Jefferson 
achool  building.  The  cause  of  education  is  one  in  which  all  good  citizens  must  take 
peat  interest,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  great  object  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  but  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  its  citizens,  and  reflect 
much  credit  open  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  work. 

It  wonld  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present  to-morrow,  if  my  public  engagements 
would  allow,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Very  reepectfully,  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Mr.  J.  Ormokd  Wilson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

COLORED  PUBUG  SCHOOLS  OP  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

Geobox  F.  T.  Cook,  tuperiTiUndent 

Colored  school  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 9, 328 

Komber  of  children  enrolled  in  colored  schools 4,661 

Average  enrollment 3,481 

Average  attendance 3,261 

Increase  over  last  year  in  attendance 271 

Percent,  of  attendGuice.... 93.6 

Nomber  of  school-houses 9 

Number  of  sittings  ini^  the  school-houses -.  4,259 

Kumber  of  schools,  (primarv  41,  secondary  17,  intermediate  10,  grammar  7)  75 

Number  of  teachers,  (female) 84 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers |63 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 47 

Amount  of  receipts  for  colored  public  schools,  (1871-72) Dig^iiacLisy.^..  (127, 183  94 
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The  report  for  1871-72  shows  a  gain  of  6  schools  and  13  teachers  over  the  year  pre- 
Tions.  It  is  an  indication  of  increasinf  stability  in  the  schools  that,  while  the  total 
enrollment  is  less  than  the  year  before,  the  avera^  attendance  has  increased.  Another 
Indication  of  improyement  is  the  great  rednction  in  the  per  cent,  of  tardiness  in 
nearly  all  the  schools.  The  past  year  has  been  altogether  one  of  great  proeperity  and 
adyanoement. 

A  high  school  has  been  established,  which  it  is  hoped  will  act  in  a  measare  as  a  train- 
ing school  nntil  the  establishment  of  a  normal  scnooL  Seyeral  gradaates  from  thia 
and  the  grammar  schools  are  already  teaching  in  the  pablic  schools  of  the  city,  with 
marked  success. 

Music  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  two  special  teachers  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Examinations  are  held  semi-annually,  and  promotions  made,  based  upon  the  stand- 
ingof  the  pupils  in  these  examinations. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  proyide  that  lessons  which 
require  study  after  nchool  hours  shall  not  be  giyen  to  pupils  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  lessons  that  require  more  than  two  hours  of  study  shall  not  be  required  of  pupils 
in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  schools.  * 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  SUMNER  PUBLIG-SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

This  building,  though  not  the  first  in  school  capacity,  is  altogether  the  finest  that 
has  yet  been  erected  for  the  colored  schools,  and  will  compare  fayorably  with  the  best 
school  buildings  in  the  Northern  States.  It  contains  9  school-rooms,  3  recitation  rooms^ 
and  a  spacious  hall,  used  at  present  for  the  hi|gh  school.  It  is  heated  throughout  with 
steam,  and  is  well  yentilated.  *  The  basement  is  occupied  by  two  large  pli^-rooms.  It 
is  prooably  the  finest  colored  public-school  edifice  in  the  United  States.  The  building 
was  named  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  honor  of  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner.  The  exercises  connected  with  the  dedication  took  place  September  2. 1872. 
From  the  addresses  made  upon  this  occasion  the  following  remarks  are  extracted: 

George  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, briefly  reyiewed  tne  history  of  the  colored  public  schools  in  the  District.  Tne 
first  school  was  organized  in  March,  1&64,  and  the  first  school-house  built  in  the  winter 
of  1864-^65.  This  building  contained  four  rooms,  two  of  which  were  illy  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  and  the  internal  arrangements  were  of  the  poorest  order.  The  num- 
ber of  school-houses  has  increased  to  9.  Some  of  these  buildings,  in  conyenience;  com- 
fort, and  architectural  beauty,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  District.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers nas  increased  fixim  3  to  84,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  100  to  nearly  5,000.  All 
this  has  been  done  in  less  than  8  years.  Experience  nas  shown  that  the  style  of  school 
buildings  has  a  potent  iufiuence  upon  the  deportment  and  character  of  the  children. 
As  they  improye,  the  children  are  more  regular  in  attendance,  more  deyoted  to  study, 
and  eyince  a  nicer  sense  of  propriety. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman,  who  represented  Goyeruor  Cooke  on  this  occasion,  received 
from  the  trustees,  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  keys  of  Snmnor  school 
building,  *'  a  temple  of  education  worthy  of  the  man  whom  it  is  intended  to  honor  by 
bearing  his  name."  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to*  the  liberality  of  the  citisens  of 
Washiugton  in  sustaining  education,  remarking  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
entered  against  taxation,  no  murmur  eyer  escaped  them  against  supporting  their  pnblio 
schools,  and  closed  by  complimenting  the  officers  of  the  colored  schools  upon  their  man- 
agement and  the  success  which  bad  attended  their  efforts. 

General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  being  caUed  upon, 
remarked :  "  Ton  ask  me  to  add  to  the  expressions  of  this  interesting  occasion.  This 
high-school  building  for  the  colored  children  of  Washington,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 

frace  of  architecture  with  all  the  appliances  and  furnishing  of  the  best  modem  school- 
uildings,  this  audience,  and  the  wise  words  that  haye  been  addressed  you  by  the  able 
speakers  who  haye  preceded  me,  each  and  all  are  full  of  significance,  and  teach  a  lesson 
to  which  no  art,  no  oratory,  no  sculpture,  no  painting,  can  giye  ftdl  expression.  They 
recall  all  the  past  of  this  race,  whicn  is  eyen  now  merging  into  the  fullness  of  freedom ; 
they  are  an  earnest  of  the  present  with  its  rich  fruition,  and  a  pledge  of  the  nobler 

Sromise  of  the  future— that  future,  the  grounds  of  whose  hope  rest  upon  the  solid,  un- 
erlying  present  fact  of  free  schools. 

^<  What  a  step  this  day  marks,  fh>m  that  time  when  to  this  whole  people  eren  the 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  was  forbidden  by  law ;  that  day  when  they  had  no  oontrol 
of  the  labor  of  their  own  hands ;  no  possession  of  their  own  iwrson ;  no  certainty  in 
the  dearest  and  holiest  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child :  when  they 
held  all  things  wholly  at  the  will  of  another.  Through  the  great  transitions  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  pupils  who  are  to  enjoy  the  priyileges  of  this  school,  the  people 
whose  race  is  to  be  directly  benefited,  haye  come  each  into  the  possession  of  his  own 
person,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  personid  rights  and  priyileges  ^aranteed  to 
eyery  citizen  in  the  American  Constitution.    These  changes  are  manifest  m  the  appear^ 


ance  of  this  audience. 
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"  This  building,  now  dedicated  to  learning,  is  set  apart  to  assure  the  growth  of  these 
yoQth  in  knowl^ge  and  virtue.  Here  they  are  to  receive  education  as  free  as  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven.  What  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  significance  of  such  an  occasion  t 
SfaaU  I  attempt  to  ^d  fine  gold  f 

'*  The  thought  that  comes  to  me  most  forcibly  is  that  this  school  building,  grand  as 
it  is,  indispensable  as  it  is,  is,  nevertheless,  but  the  instrument  and  not  the  end ;  and 
with  all  its  cunning  appliances  must  fail  unless  there  is  on  the  part  of  teachers,  com- 
petency, diligence,  fiiithfulness;  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  wisdom,  watchfulness, 
and  earnestness ;  and  on  tbe  part  of  parents,  an  intelligent  appreciation,  and  daily  and 
bonrly  sympathetic  co-operation,  so  as  to  secure  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
and  attentive  and  assiduous  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Without  these,  this  noble  building 
will  stand  here  as  a  monument  of  folly  ratner  than  a  temple  of  wisdom.  The  motives 
which  will  inspire  a  high  endeavor  must  be  brought  out,  emphasized,  and  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  all.  No  indolent  acceptance  of  good  gifts  will  avail  to  win  the  harvests  that 
should  here  ripen  and  be  garnered.  Effort— earnest,  persistent,  unremitting — on  the 
part  of  each,  is  the  law  of  success  in  the  domain  of  mind  as  of  matter.'^ 

COLLKGEB,  UBRABIES,  MUSEUMS,  BTC. 

In  compliance  with  the  demands  upon  this  office  for  information  respecting  the 
various  institutions  in  this  District,  these  additional  notes  are  included: 

THB  SMITHSONIAN  INSTFTUTION. 

This  institution  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  August,  1846,  and  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  building  was  laid  Mav  1, 1847.  Its  endower  to  the  extent  of  $515^000  was 
James  Smithson,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  a  native  and  resident  of 
Eng^land.  The  object  of  the  testator  was,  in  his  own  words,  ''the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  amonff  men.''  An  account  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  institution 
and  of  its  museum  and  Bbrary,  was  given  in  the  report  of  this  bureau  for  1871. 

The  permanent  ftmd  of  the  institution  has  been  increased  from  fl541,000  to  upward 
of  $700,000,  by  savings  and  judicious  investments. 

While  attention  has  been  given  to  all  parts  of  the  original  law  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  institution,  the  latter  has  contributed  to  advance  almost  every  branch  of  science,  as 
evinced  by  the  eighteen  volumes  of  its  series  of  quarto  publications  entitled  "  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge;"  while  it  has  diffused  valuable  information 
through  its  two  other  series,  viz,  ''Miscellaneous  Collections"  and  "Annual  Reports." 
The  enaracterof  these  publications  is  brieflvnven  by  Professor  Henry  in  his  report 
of  1871.  The  first  consists  of  memoirs  containing  positive  additions  to  science  resting 
on  original  research,  and  which  are  generally  the  result  of  investigations  to  which 
the  institution  has  in  some  way  rendeiid  assistance.  "  Miscellaneous  Collections*'  are 
composed  of  works  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  branches  of  natural  history,  me- 
teorology, dtc.,  and  are  designed  especially  to  induce  individuals  to  engage  in  studies 
asspecialties. 

Tlie  annual  report,  besides  an  account  of  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  contains  translations  from  works  not  generally  accessible  to  Ameri- 
can students,  reports  of  lectures,  extracts  from  correspondence,  &c.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is,  ex  officio^  presiding  officer  of  the  institution,  and  Chief  Justice 
Chase  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACABEl^nr  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

The  objects  of  this  academy,  which  was  organized  November  1, 1869,  are  "To  secuie 
eo-oj»eration  and  concert  of  action  in  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to 
aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of  learning,  and  to  promote  the  elevation  of  taste  in 
this  community  and  throughout  the  country.'' 

The  academy  is  divided  Into  the  following  departments :  1.  Mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, and  mechanics.  2.  Physics  and  chemistry.  3.  Medical  science  and  hygiene.  4. 
Psychology,  ethics,  and  social  sciences.  5.  Ethnology  and  natural  history,  o.  Archss- 
<^^ogy>  goograph^,  and  civil  history.  7.  Philology  and  literature.  @.  Fine  arts,  arohi- 
tectnxe,and  music.    9.  Law  and  polity.    10.  Finance,  statistics,  and  political  eoonomv. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month. 
At  these  meetings  papers  approved  for  reading  by  the  appropriate  committees  are  read, 
discussions  held,  and  queries  answered.  Any  visitor  may  be  invited  to  speak,  or  any 
fecial  topic  may  be  mtroduced  for  consideration,  by  vote  of  a  migority  of  the  mem- 
bers  present.  John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  acad- 
emy. After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Draper  for  Europe,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  was  elected 
president.    The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Lieoer  left  a  vacancy  not  yet  filled 
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COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  inB+itution,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  by  several  BaptisI 
ministers,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Lnther  Rice,  was  originally  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  *  The  regular  exercises  of 
the  college  were  commenced  in  January,  1822,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  fac- 
ulty. The  medical  department  of  the  college  was  organized  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  law  department  in  1826.    The  president  of  the  college  is  James  C.  Welling,  L.1..D., 

Srofessor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  history.  He  succeeded  the  Rev. 
k  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  in  1871. 

The  college  consists  of  three  departments,  viz :  1.  The  academic  department,  including 
the  preparatory  and  collegiate  department,  with  six  professors  and  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 2.  The  law  school,  with  three  professors,  (located  on  Fifth  street,  between 
T>  and  E  streets,  northwest.)  3.  The  medical  school,  with  seven  professors,  not  includ- 
ing several  emeritus  professors. 

At  present  the  law.  school  has  about  150  students;  the  medical  school,  53;  and  the 
academic  school,  1^.  At  the  last  commencement  of  the  institution  theacademic  school 
graduated  7,  the  medical  school  7,  and  the  law  school  70  students.  Professor  Lemuel 
Tyler,  LL.  D.,  is  instructor  of  the  senior  law  class,  and  Professor  John  O.  Riley,  M.  D.,  is 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty. 

A  library  of  considerable  magnitude  is  attached  to  the  college. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  LL.  D.,  president,  is  located  near  the  bead 
of  Seventh  street,  just  outside  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington.  It  was 
organized  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  18(?7,  and  forms  a  part  of  a  general  system 
of  mstitutions  of  learning  which  have  grown  out  of  the  continued  action  of  benevolent 
associations  in  concert  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  in  some  instances  estab- 
lished, and  in  others,aided  in  establishing,  these  institutions. 

It  was  intended  as  a  national  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  in  the  usual  college  course,  (including  preparatory  and  normal  departments,) 
as  also  in  the  departments  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  agriculture ;  and  to  be  truly 
a  university  of  the  highest  grade,  speciaUy  for  colored  men,  though  not  exclusively, 
there  bein^  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  There  are  eight 
buildings  in  use.  The  principal  edifice  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  cont«,ins  rooms  for 
lectures  and  recitations,  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical'  rooms,  museum,  and  offices. 
Miner  Hall,  for  the  lodgment  of  female  students,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  will 
accommodate  100  persons.  Clark  Hall,  the  lodging-house  for  young  men,  will  accommo- 
date 200  students.  In  its  basement  is  a  large  room  adapted  to  military  drills  and 
gymnastic  exercises. 

The  buildings  for  the  medical  and  normal  departments,  and  hospital,  with  their 
grounds,  ac^oin  the  university  park.  The  general  hospital  connected  with  this  de- 
partment will  accommodate  300  patients.  (An  account  of  this  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  '*  Statistics  of  charitable  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.'') 

The  university  at  present  (November,  1872)  consists  of  seven  denartments,  viz :  The 
normal,  with  180,  the  preparatory,  with  60,  the  collegiate,  with  32,  the  law,  with  71,  the 
commercial,  with  30,  the  medical,  with  37,  and  the  theological,  with  26  students. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  a  grammar  school  of  30  pupils,  taught  bv  a  lady 
student.  Rev.  J.  B.  Reeves,  (colored,)  D.  D.,  is  professor  of  theology ;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  fitting  for  the  ministry  many  able  and  worthy  young  men.  Professor  John 
M.  Langston,  A.  M.,  is  the  dean  of  the  law  school.  A  marked  feature  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  District,  of  special  interest,  has  been  the  graduation  within  two  years 
of  26  young  colored  men,  and  1  lady,  from  the  law  department  of  the  university, 
nnder  the  instruction  of  Professor  Langston.  In  spite  of  previous  disadvantages,  they 
gave  proof  of  thorough  and  excellent  attainments  in  their  professional  studies.  Of 
the  27  graduates  mentioned,  18  are  practicing  law,  and  the  remainder  have  remunera- 
tive positions  for  which  their  legal  knowledge  peculiarly  fits  them. 

Although,  at  first,  assisted  by  the  Government  in  establishing  the  institution,  the 
trustees  of  the  university  now  depend  upon  yearly  contributions  and  endowments,  and 
moneys  derived  from  students  for  board  and  tuition.  Toward  a  purposed  endowment 
of  $300,000, 1100,000  have  been  subscribed.  President  Grant,  Hon.  David  Clark,  Hon. 
Gerrit  Smith,  Professor  John  M.  Langston,  and  John  Taylor,  esq.,  of  London,  are 
among  the  principal  contributors. 

The  university  possesses  a  library  of  over  6,500  volumes,  a  mineralogical  cabinet, 
a  museum  of  curiosities,  and  a  picture  gallery.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  are 
of  African  descent ;  the  remainder  are  of  different  nationalities,  including  whites^ 
Indians,  Chinamen,  &,c, 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

Georgetown  College,  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  president^  conducted  jonder  Roman 
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Catholic  auspices,  is  situated  on  the  heights  ,of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  S.  J.  subsequently  the  first  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore. The  first  building  was  erected  in  1789.  The  classical  department  was  opened 
in  1792,  and  in  March,  1815,  the  college  was  raised  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  a  univer- 
sity.   The  faculty  of  the  college  consists  of  the  president  and  21  professors. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those  students  only  who  have  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  satisfactorily. 

A  course  oixnathematics  and  one  of  the  modern  languages  are  obligatory  upon  all 
the  classical  students. 

Two  general  examinations  are  had  during  the  year :  the  minor,  or  "  middle/'  in 
January,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  the  major,  or  ^' final,''  in  June. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  the  marks  and  the  standing  of  the  students  in 
their  respective  classes  for  the  preceding  month  are  publicly  proclaimed  and  testi- 
monials awarded  to  those  who  have  attained  the  prescribed  degree  of  excellence. 

A  quarterly  report  of  the  standing  in  class,  the  progress,  and  general  conduct  of 
each  student,  is  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian. 

The  classical  department  had  179  students  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  last. 

The  medical  department.  Noble  Young,  M.  D.,  president,  was  organized  in  May,. 
1851,  and  has  10  instructors.  The  lecture-rooms  are  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and 
£  streets,  northwest.  During  the  past  year  62  students  were  in  attendance.  A  school 
of  pharmacy  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  college,  in  which  diplomas  are  given 
forproficiency.    This  school  had  four  graduates  last  year. 

Tiie  law  department,  F  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  Judge  Charles  P.  James,  LL.  D.,  vice-president,  and  gave  instruction  during, 
the  year  endea  in  June  last  to  46  students. 

€X>L1JMBIA  INSTITUTIOX  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president,  was  founded  by  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  (who  was  its  first  president,)  and  was  chartered  by  Congress  February  16, . 
1857.  It  is  located  near  the  junction  of  M  and  Boundary  streets,  northeast.  It  is  the  only 
deaf-mute  college  in  the  world.  "  The  object  of  the  directors  in  establishing  a  school 
of  this  grade,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,"  says  the 
« announcement"  of  the  college,  ''was  in  part  to  prove,  what  had  been  doubted  by, 
some,  that  persons  deprived  ofthe  senses  of  hearing  and  speech  could,  in  spite  of  their 
disability,  engage  successfully  in  the  advanced  studies  pursued  in  colleges  for  thef 
hearing.  The  more  important  end  in  view,  however,  was  to  afford  to  a  class  of 
jiersons  in  ^  the  community,  already  numerous  and  increasing  steadily  with  the 
population,  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  rigid  and  thorough  course 
of  intellectual  training  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts.  The 
experience  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  progress  of  the  college  has  fully  satisfied  those 
familiar  with  its  workings  that  their  assumption  as  to  the  ability  of  deaf-mutes  to 
master  the  arts  and  sciences  was  well  founded;  while  at  the  same  time  the  expressions 
of  interest  which  the  enterprise  has  called  forth  from  instructors  of  youth,  from 
deaf-mutes  and  their  friends,  and  from  the  public  journals,  are  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  community  approve  the  undertaking." 

Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are  taught  by  signs  and  the 
finger-alphabet;  but  the  time  consumed  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  preparatory 
department  and  the  collegiate  department  proper  is  no  longer  than  that  required  by 
other  coUeges.  The  institution  consists  of  two  departments,  one  called  the  National 
Deaf-mute  College,  organized  in  1664,  the  other  the  preparatory  department, 
organized  in  1857.  The  Tatter  department  is  especially  for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  in 
which  instruction  is  giveu  in  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  About 
seven  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  in  this  department,  and 
about  four  years  in  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  Instruction  in  articulation  is 
given  those  who  promise  to  profit  by  it.  Quite  a  number  of  students  have  been 
tabght  to  speak  with  tolerable  distinctness  and  fluency,  and  at  the  annual  commence- 
meort  of  the  coUe^^e  in  June  last,  two  of  the  graduates  were  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
proficient  in  articulation  to  deliver  their  orations  orally.  Owing  to  the  publicity  of 
the  occasion  and  their  natural  diffidence,  however,  they  concluded  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  failure,  and  spoke  in  the  sign-language. 

The  institution  is  at  present  attended  by  about  100  students.  Of  this  number  about 
one-third  are  females.  The  students  in  the  college  proper  are  aU  males,  and  come  firom 
twenty-seven  different  States  of  the  Union.  In  1869  there  were  4  graduates  from  the 
college ;  in  1870  there  were  5 ;  and  in  1872  (at  the  commencement  m  June  last)  there 
were  8.  All  of  these  graduates,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  are  doing  well  and  receiving  fair 
salaries.  One  of  them  is  an  assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  having  received 
his  appointment  after  a  competitive  examination  over  seventeen  other  applicants;  one 
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ifi  a  microscoplst  in  the  Coast-Survey  Office ;  several  are  in  different  departments  of  the 
Government  as  clerks ;  but  the  minority  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions. 

A  small  library  and  reading-room  are  attached  to  the  institution,  supported  mainly 
by  congressional  appropriations,  hy  the  tuition-fees  of  paying  pupils,  (a  small  number,) 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  During  the  past  year  a  chemical  laboratory  has  been 
added  to  the  institution.  Until  last  yeai-  twenty-five  scholarships  were  provided  by 
the  Government.  These  scholarships  have  been  abolished  by  Congress,  which  body,  it  is 
presumed,  will  hereafter  make  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. Prior  to  last  year  the  amount  annually  appropriated  was  (40,000,  with  occasional 
extra  allowances  for  building  purposes.  Last  year  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  was  |48,000 ;  and  §70,000  were  appropriated  to  purchase  what  is  known 
as  "Kendall  Green,"  a  tract  of  100  acres  acUoming  the  college.  The  purchase  was 
recently  concluded  for  $85,000,  a  number  of  benevolent  gentlemen*  contributing  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  congressional  appropriation. 

As  it  IS  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  20,000  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States ;  and 
as  all  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  except  Florida,  have  recently  established 
preparatory  schools  for  the  education  of  their  deaf-mutes,  it  is  believed  that  within  a 
short  time  the  National'  Deaf-mute  College  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  Hie  large 
number  that  will  apply  for  admission.  But  one  wing  of  the  college  proper  has  been 
built,  and  the  Mends  of  the  institution  are  anxious  to  see  the  main  structure  erected 
as  soon  as  possible.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  it  has  instructed  223 
students.  Of  this  number  71  were  attendants  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  Pro- 
fessor Gallaudet  is  at  present  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

GONZAGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Washington  Seminary,"  was 
reopened  for  the  youth  of  Washington  and  vicinity  on  the  2d  of  October,  1848.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (Roman  Catholic,)  and  is  located  on 
I  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets,  northwest,  near  Saint  Aloysins 
church.  The  president  is  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  S.  J.  This  college  was  incorporated 
by  Congress  in  May,  1858,  under  the  name  of  the  "  president  and  directors  of  Gonzaga 
College."  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars  only,  irrespective  of  creed  or  relig- 
ious profession.  It  is  usually  attended  by  about  150  students,  whose  ages  range  £rom 
10  to  18  years,  and  has  7  instructors.  ' 

WAYLAND  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1865,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  preach- 
ers and  teachers  for  the  colored  people.  Its  present  location  is  at  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth and  I  streets^  but  land  has  recently  been  purchased  for  new  buildings  upon 
Meridian  Hill,  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  are 
in  process  of  collection  among  the  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  value  of 
the  school  property  at  present  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  Funds  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  nstitution  are  furnished  by  Sabbath-schools,  individuals,  and  churches.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  the  general  charge  of  the  support  of  the 
school. 

The  school  has  three  departments — ^theological,  academic,  and  normal.  The  nnmber 
of  students  during  the  past  year  was  85,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  15  females.  The 
average  age  of  the  students  is  about  23  years.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
students'  home,  where  45  are  boarded,  the  funds  for  their  support  coming  from  abroad, 
without  which  aid  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  school.  The  instruct- 
ors are  the  Rev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  two  assistants. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  Washinffton  Business  College,  H.  C.  Spencer,  president,  is  located  at  the  comer 
of  Seventh  and  L  streets,  northwest.  This  college  is  one  of  the  international  asaoeia- 
tions  of  business  colleges.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises :  Business  orithme- 
X. .^ ^ ^ i_, '--  United  States 

applied  to  the 
iiitical  economy, 

phonography,  French  an^  German  languages,  and  incidental  lectures  and  exercises. 
Average  membership,  about  160. 

THE  LAW  COLLEGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  VTSmERBTTT. 

This  college,  located  at  Ko.  501  Fifth  street,  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  ezistenee^ 
and  was  established,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  W.  B^JWedgewood,  as  a 
branch  of  a  projected  national  university.  Digitized  by  Gc 
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The  cbancellor  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex  ojfficio ;  the  Tice-oh«ncellor, 
Professor  W,  B.  Wedgewood,  LL.  D. ;  G.  W.  Paschal,  president  of  the  regents ;  T.  C. 
Connelly,  secretary ;  the  law  professors  being  Judges  Joseph  Casey  and  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Professor  Wedgewood.  The  first  annual  commencement  was  held  in  May 
last,  31  students  ^praduating,  and  President  Grant  signing  and  presenting  the  diplomas 
as  chancellor.  Smce  the  o^anization  of  the  college,  instruction  has  been  giTen  to  175 
students.  All  the  officers  ofthe  college  serve  gratuitously,  and  the  students  are  charsed 
only  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  expenses.  Recitations  are  held  daily,  and  on  Saturday 
evenings  moot-courts  are  conducted  by  the  professors. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  commences  its  career  under  very  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  first  year's  expenses  have  been  assured  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
pharmacists  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  convenient  rooms  in  the  building  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  comer  of  Pennsvlvania  avenue  and  Four-and-a-half  street,  have 
been  secured ;  necessary  apparatus  £>r  giving  practical  illustrations  in  the  several 
branches  taught  has  been  obtained,  and  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  to  fill 
the  several  professional  chairs  have  been  secured. 

The  course  of  lectures  will  embrace  materia  medica  and  botany,  practical  chemistry, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  Instruction  in  these  several  branches  will 
he  as  thorough  as  possible. 

Qualificatians  for  graduation, — ^Applicants  for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of 
gopd  moral  character;  have  attended  two  fullcourses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  or  one 
course  in  some  respectable  college  of  pharmacy  ,or  medical  college,  where  the  same  branches 
mre  taught,  and  the  last  course  in  this  college ;  have  had  four  years'  experience  in  the  draff 
business,  of  which  circumstance  sufficient  evidence  shall  be  produced ;  have  presented 
to  the  board  of  trustees  an  original  thesis  upon  some  subject  applicable  to  pharmacy, 
written  with  neatness,  and  accuracy ;  have  been  recommended  in  writing  by  the  com- 
mittee on  examination  and  the  professors  jointly.  Upon  final  approval  oy  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  diploma  of  the  college  will  be  granted. 

The  degree  conferred  at  graduation  is  that  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years,  upon  the  evidence  of  professional  advancement,  that  of  Master 
of  Pharmacy  may  be  conferred ;  and  upon  those  who,  for  ten  years,  shall  have  main- 
tained the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  may 
be  conferred. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  public  libraries  aro  great  educational  repositories.    Those  of  national  im- 

Sortance  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
ocnment  library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Patent-Office 
library,  and  the  medical  and  surgical  library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  comprises  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  copyright  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  law  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  it  was  added,  a  few  years  since,  the  library  of  Peter  Force,  ex-mayor  of  Washington. 
Its  collection  numbers  over  245,000  volumes,  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  appropriates  810,000  annnally  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  and  has  fui-ther 
enacted  that  two  copies  of  every  book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  depos- 
ited here.  Any  person  is  allowed  to  examine  the  books,  but  none  are  permitted  to  be 
taken  away  except  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cabinet 
officers,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  a  few  other  high  officials.  A.  R.  Spoftbrd,  esq.,  is 
librarian. 

The  Library  of  the  Army  Medical  Mttsenhi  numbers  about  33,000  volumes,  principally 
medical  and  surreal  works,  some  of  them  being  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  the  only 
copies  In  the  United  States.  Among  these  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mascagni*s  Ana- 
tomical Plates.  Congress  usually  appropriates  $3,000  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  this  librarj^,  but  at  its  last  session  doubled  this  sum.  This  is  really  the 
ttuelens  of  what  promises  to  be  a  great  national  medical  and  surgical  library.  It  is  open 
at  all  times  to  students  and  others.  Should  the  Government  conclude  in  the  future  to 
construct  a  building  for  a  great  national  library,  as  it  is  believed  it  will,  this  collection 
(as  well  as  all  other  libraries— including  the  Library  of  Congress — connected  with  the 
differont  departments  of  the  Government)  will  be  romoved,  and  will  form  one  division 
of  it. 

The  lAibrary  of  fhe  Department  of  Agriculture  contains  over  8,000  volumes.  It  Is  the 
most  complete  m  agricultural  literaturo  of  any  in  the  countrv,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  standard  works  on  agricultare  and  its  kindred  sciences  of  botany,  geology,  mete- 
orology, entomology,  ^bc;  also,  nearly  complete  sets  of  the  reports  and  transactions  of 
the  varkms  boftrds  of  agrionltnre  in  the  United  States,  and  ofthe  leading  agricultural 
and  scientifiG.  associations  of  Europe.    An  attractive  feature  of  the  library  is  a  series 
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of  eleven  elefrant  folio  volames,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  filled  with  costly 
engraving,  (by  the  new  process  of  *^  nature-painting.")  embracing  nearly  a  complete 
flora  of  Central  Europe.  The  collection  is  yearly  swelled  by  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  foreign  scientific  and  industrial  press,  especially  from  that  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.   Exchanges  are  at  present  made  with  over  1,500  native  and  300  foreign  societies. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  contains  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  books  are  available  only  to  employ^  of  the  Department 
About  $1,500  are  spent  yearly  in  making  additions  to  the  collection. 

The  Library  of  the  Treasury  Department  comprises  5,000  or  6,000  volumes  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.    No  additions  are  being  made  to  this  collection. 

The  lAhrary  of  the  Department  of  State  contains  nearly  19,000  volumes,  embracing 
works  on  diplomacy,  international  law,  &c. 

The  Document  Libraries  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  contain  nearly  100,000 
volumes  of  documents,  reports,  debates,  &c. 

The  Library  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Washington  contains  12,500 
volumes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Washington  Library  Companv.  It  embraces 
every  species  of  general  literature.  The  books  are  free  to  the  use  of  all,  in  the  rooms, 
but  only  members  or  subscribers  can  take  them  away. 

Tlw  Odd-Fellows  Library  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  has  3,500  volumes.  It  i» 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  order,  their  widows  and  children. 

The  Library  of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  noticed  under  that  institution. 

THB  PATENT-OFFICE  MODEL-ROOM. 

The*  United  States  Patent-Office  occupies  two  squares,  bounded  by  F  and  G  and  Sev- 
enth and  Ninth  streets,  northwest.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  its  bureaus.  The  whole  of  the  upper  story,  consisting  of  four 
halls,  each  containing  ^lleries,  and  measuring,  the  north  and  south  halls  242  feet,  and 
the  east  and  west  halls  273  feet  in  length,  by  75  feet  in  width,  are  filled  with  glass  cases, 
of  which  there  are  at  present  349,  calculated  to  hold  on  an  average  500  models  each. 
There  are  now  about  1.30,000  models  in  these  cases.  During  the  past  year  some  23,000 
models  of  rejected  applications,  and  representing  all  classes  of  inventions,  have  been 
distributed,  on  application,  among  some  71  educational  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  JBesides  the  models  of  patents  which  this  great  gallery  of  inventive  art  con- 
tains, it  holds  many  curiosities  or  national  interest,  such  as  interesting  relics  of  George 
Washington,  the  original  printing-press  of  Beinamin  Franklin,  unique  presents  from 
the  rulers  of  forei^  countries  to  American  Presidents,  &c.,  and  is  one  of  the  main  points 
of  attraction  to  visitors  at  the  capital.  It  is  the  finest  and  largest  collection  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  model-room  may>  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  drawings  of 
every  model  presented  are  made,  and  are  so  classified  and  filed  that  any  one  desiring 
information  in  regard  to  a  particular  subiect  has  only  to  consult  them  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  every  patent  issued,  since  the  establishment  of  tbe  office,  relating  to  the 
matter  about  which  he  seeks  to  be  enlightened.  Another  educational  agency  connected 
with  the  Patent-Office  is  the  Patent-Office  Gazette,  a  weekly  publication,  containing 
the  list  of  patents,  re-issues,  designs,  extensions,  and  trade-marks,  with  illustrations  of  aU 
the  mechanical  patents  and  re-issues.  It  is  published  simultaneously  with  the  delivery 
of  the  patents  described  in  its  columns,  and  also  contains  subject-matter  and  inventors' 
indices  of  the  contents.  In  addition,  it  contains  early  reports  of  the  Commissioner's 
decisions  on  appeals,  interlocutory  or  otherwise,  and  decisions  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  matters  of  patents  and  trade-marks. 

The  Gazette  has  been  published  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  is 
distributed  gratis,  under  act  of  Congress,  to  nine  public  libraries  in  eacn  congressional 
district,  as  indicated  by  the  member  for  the  same.  Half  a  vear  forms  a  volume,  which 
is  handsomely  bound,  and  contains  an  index  and  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  courts,  and  makes  a  book  of  654  pages  text,  20d  pages  of  ecgravingSi  16 
pages  of  index ;  total,  878  pages. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  selected  portions  of  the  photo-lithographic  engavings^ 
which  are  made  to  accompany  the  patents.  These  are  grouped  on  cards,  eight  to  each 
week's  issue,  and  a  neeaiive,  containing  the  contents  of  each  card  reduced  to  one- 
quarter  size,  is  obtained  by  the  photogrraphic  process.  A  print  of  each  negative  is 
transferred  to  stone,  the  pages  imposed  in  octavo,  and  the  remainder  of  the  process  is 
that  of  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

THE  BOTANICAL  GARDEN, 

located  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Capitol,  contains  over  4,000  species  of  plants, 
geographically  arranged,  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Tne  ffarden  was  established  in  1858,  the  nucleus  of  the  ooUection  being  fumiahed  by 
the  Wukes  Exploring  Expedition. 
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The  collection  is  being  continaally  enlarged  by  purchase,  by  exchanges  with  foreign 
conservatories,  and  by  contributions  from  iJnited  States  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  A 
lectnre-room  has  recently  been  attached  to  the  garden,  where  students  in  botany  may 
at  all  times  pursue  their  investigations. 

THE  CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY. 

which  contains  a  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  valued  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  was  donated  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in 
1869.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  donor  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  gallery,  an 
art  school,  for  practical  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  &o.  The  value  of 
the  whole  eift,  including  the  building,  which  is  worth  $250,000,  will  ultimately  reach 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  admission  will  be  free  on  at  least  two  days  of  each  week.  The 
date  of  opening  is  now  placed  for  the  early  winter  of  1873. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

possesses  the  collections  made  by  more  than  fifty  Government  expeditions,  and  thou- 
sands of  contributions  from  other  sources.  They  embrace  the  larger  North  American 
and  European  mammalia,  both  skins  and  skeletons ;  stuffed  birds  and  fish ;  a  series  of 
minerals,  meteorites,  fossils,  rocks,  plants,  originals  and  casts  of  the  giant  vertebrates 
of  the  past  and  present  time,  and  a  display  of  objects  of  human  art  and  industry. 
During  the  present  year  the  mineral  cabinet,  fossil  Indian  curiosities,  &o.,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  were  tranafened  to  the  Smithsonian  museum. 

Previous  to  the  last  two  years  Congress  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Smithsonian  museum ;  but  since  then  it  has  increased  this  sum  to* 
$15,000,  and  has  appropriated  an  equal  sum  toward  fitting  up  large  rooms  for  the  bet- 
ter display  of  the  specimens.  The  value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  can  not  be 
eBtimated. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

occupies  the  whole  of  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor.  Among  other  objects  here 
represented  are  samples  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  jute,  vareo,  and  other  fibers;, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals ;  grasses  from  various  foreign  countries ;  spec- 
imens of  some  of  tne  various  graios,  and  tobacco  from  our  own  country ;  paper  from 
various  products,  and  in  great  variety,  including  Chinese  and  Japanese  papers;  honey, 
sorghum ,  cane  and  beet  sugars  and  sirups ;  domestic  fowls,  &o.  A  leading  &ature  of  the 
museum  is  its  department  of  model  fruits  and  vegetables,  embracing  jao-simile  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  United  States,  so  arranged  as  to 
exhibit  their  adaptations  to  the  various  soils  ahd  climates  of  the  country.  Attached 
to  the  museum  are  representations  of  birds  and  of  various  insects,  with  their  trans- 
formations, showing  such  as  are  specially  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  crops. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM, 

which  is  a  branch  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion, and  is  located  in  what  was  Ford's  Theater,  on  Tenth  street,  between  £  and  F. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sections,  as  follows:  1.  The  surgical 
section,  containing  6,500  specimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of  every  variety  on 
all  parts  of  the  human  body.  2.  The  medical  section,  containing  1,500  specimens,  the 
mtgority  of  which  illustrate  morbid  conditioos  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever,  chronic 
dysentery,  &c.  3.  The  microscopical  section  contains  5,000  specimens,  embracing  dis- 
severed tissues,  dissevered  organs,  &o,  4.  The  anatomical  section  consists  of  skeletons, 
separate^  crania,  (of  which  there  are  1,000,)  &c.  5.  The  section  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles includes  moaels  of  hospital-barracks,  ambulances  and  medical- wagons,  a  collection 
of  surgical  instruments,  samples  of  artificial  limbs,  &c. 

Congress  annually  aj[>propnates  $5,000  for  the  museum. 

The  work  of  collecting  specimens  was  begun  in  1662,  but  it  was  not  until  1667  that 
the  collections  were  removed  to  Ford's  Theater  building,  its  present  location.  There 
are  in  the  museum  over  17,000  specimens,  illustrating,  in  the  oifferent  phases,  wounds, 
and  diseases  of  all  kinds.  This  institution  is  one  of  growing  national  importance,  and 
at  present  is  the  finest  medical  and  surgical  museum  in  the  world.  Since  its  establish- 
nient  over  5,000  pages  of  valuable  auarto  matter,  relating  to  medical  and  surgical 
snbjeots,  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  officers  of  the  museum,  and 
distributed  either  as  executive  documents,  or  by  order  of  Congress.  Many  of  these- 
Yolamee  are  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  are  invaluable  as  works  of 
reference.  C"r^nin\o 
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THB  UNITKD  STATES  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY 

was  established  in  1842,  by  the  Government,  for  the  parpose  of  making  astronomical 
and  meteorological  observations  for  the  especial  benefit  oi  navigators  and  aatronomerB, 
and  as  a  depot  for  charts  and  instrument's.  The  astronomical  observations  are  made 
-with  a  view  of  preparing  celestial  catalogues,  of  discovering  new  planets,  and  of 
noting  the  different  changes  which  take  place,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Special  observations  are  at  present  bein^  made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
lunar  theory,  and  of  ascertaining  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  e£fect  of 
changes  in  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  A  new  equatorial  telescope,  which  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  26  inches  in  diameter  of  object-elass,  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  at  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  for  the  observatory,  and  will  be 
mounted  early  in  Septeml^r,  1873.  The  library,  consisting  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
volumes,  mostly  astronomical  in  character,  but  including  many  works  on  other 
branches  of  science  and  higher  mathematics,  is  especially  for  the  nse  of  the  professors 
and  observers  of  the  observatory,  but  is  open  to  men  of  science  generally.  Rear- 
Admiral  B.  F.  Sands,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  in  charge,  with  seven  naval  professors, 
three  assistant  observers,  and,  generally,  from  one  to  tl^ee  line-officers  of  the  Navy  in 
charge  of  chronometers.  The  observatory  officers  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  dSiails  for  the  observAtion  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  December,  1874. 

THE  SIGNAL-OFFICE  OF  THB  ARMT. 

The  United  States  Signal-Service,  which  plaved  so  conspicuons  and  honorable  a  part 
dnring  the  rebellion,  may  now  properly  be  classed  amonff  our  national  edacational 
agencies,  at  least  in  tne  particular  branch  of  meteorology.  The  special  dnty  of  dissem- 
inating meteorological  information  was  not  assigned  to  the  SigniU  Corps  until  the  year 
1870.  Its  legitimate  fanctions- were  diverted  in  deference  to  a  popular  desire  for  weather 
forecasts,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  storm-sig[nal  service,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulletins,  maps,  and 
press-reports  have  been  widely  disseminated,  mainly  through  the  press,  and  thousands 
of  precautionary  signals  telegraphed  to  such  points  as  would  be  most  liable  to  sofTer 
without  any  premonition  of  approaching  storms.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  sav- 
ing of  a  larse  amount  of  property,  and  the  general  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  value 
of  meteorouigioal  predictions  founded  on  scientific  calculations.  There  are  now  seventy- 
two  stations  from  which  observations  are  made,  and  on  the  reports  from  these  sta- 
tions the  tri-daily  reports  of  the  Signal-Office  are  compiled.  Over  five  hundred  sets  of 
tri-daily  maps  and  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  to  foreign  societies  since  1871 .  A  library 
of  1,340  volumes  is  attached  to  the  office.  General  A.  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal-Officer  of  the 
Army,  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

The  office  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Professor  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  fifteen  scientific  assistants,  is 
located  at  No.  817  Twenty-second  street.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Navy,  and  is  supported 
by  the  Government.  The  duty  of  this  office  is  to  prepare  yearly,  in  advance,  a  volume 
which  gives  the  place  of  the  sun,  moon,  principal  planets,  and  standard  stars  for  each 
day  of  a  future  year,  together  with  other  data  of  interest  and  importance  to  astrono- 
mers. The  first  half  of  the  volume  (which  is  known  as  the  Nautical  Almanac)  is 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  about  5,000  copies  of  this  division  are 
annually  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  service.  The  remainder  of  the  volnme 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  astronomers,  since  in  it  are  noted  all  important  celestial  phe- 
nomena. This  portion  of  the  volume  is  distributed  to  observatories  and  other  institu- 
tions which  make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  astronomy.  The  office  has  published 
valuable  tables  of  the  moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  several  of  the  asteroids.  The  last 
volume  which  was  printed  contained  astronomical  calculations  for  the  year  1875. 

NATIONAL  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  0RPHAKS'  ROME. 

The  annual  report  of  the  lady  managers  states  that  there  have  been  70  children  in 
the  home  daring  the  year.  Finding  that  the  boys  required  a  stricter  discipline,  the 
school  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  male  principal,  with  most  satis&otory  results.  It 
is  intended  to  give  those  who  are  mentally  qualined  a  good  general  ednoation,  which 
will  insure  their  advancement  in  life,  and  those  not  so  capable  of  intellectual  onltare 
will  receive  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  make  them  useful  membeis  of  any  com- 
munity. A  boy  from  the  home  entered  the  Naval  Academy  during  the  year,  on 
•appointment  bv  the  President.  The  hope  is  expressed  that,  m  repeiuing  the  nsoal 
jippropriation  lor  these  orphans.  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enlarge  the  permanent  fond, 
wmch  is  demanded  by  their  increasing  years  and  necessities. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOMB  SCHOOL. 

ThijB  school  was  orsanized  in  1867,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  Gonffress  in  March, 
1872.  It  gathers  in  children  who  otherwise  would  be  street-beggars,  ana,  besides  giving 
them  an  elementary  edacation,  fiimishes  sach  a  practical  knowledge  as  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves.  A  carpenter-shop  for  the  boys,  and  a  paper-box  manufac- 
tory for  the  girls,  are  in  successful  operation.  A  factory,  with  extensive  machinery, 
given  by  Congress,  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  school  during  the  year. 
Taming  of  every  description  ib  done  and  ftimiture  of  all  kinds  repaired.  A  great 
variety  of  work  is  taught  here,  and  it  is  expec^ted  that,  when  fairly  established,  the 
factory  will  be  self-sustaining.  Some  of  the  larger  boys  are  learning  to  manage  the 
engine.  The  children  are  paid  for  their  work  in  clothing.  The  number  of  children 
received  during  the  year  was  59.    Whole  number  received  since  organization,  340. 

REFORM  SCHOOL  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  last  report  stat-es  that  there  are  86  boys  in  the  school.  Working  hours  are 
equally  divided  between  the  school-room  and  the  farm,  or  other  manual  employment, 
so  that  the  boys  secure  not  only  a  common-school  education  but  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade,  by  which  they  ma^  earn  their  living  after  leaving  the  school.  The  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  school  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  its  use,  being  small  and  incon- 
venient. A  new  building,  which  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Mount  Lincoln,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  present  winter. 

REV.  EDMUND  TURKEY.— OBITUARY. 

Hev. Edmund  Tumey,  D.  D.,  president  National  Theological  Institute  and  University, 
'  Washington,  died  September  26, 1872.  He  was  bom  in  Easton,  Connecticut,  May  6, 
1817  ;  gntduated  at  Madison  Universitv,  New  York,  1838 ;  theological  department,  1840 ; 
pastor  Second  Baptist  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  several  years,  then  of  the 
church  in  Granville,  Ohio,  and  afterward  of  the  Broad  Street  Church,  Utica,  New  York ; 
professor  of  biblical  literature  and  interpretation  in  Madison  University,  1850 ;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Fairmount  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1853 :  came  to  Washmg- 
ton  in  1852 ;  formed  a  society  for  the  education  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers, 
which  was  soon  after  incorporated  and,  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Conj^ess,  intrusted 
with  full  university  powers ;  he  was  president  of  this  institution  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Tumey  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  not  ohly  for  eminent 
services  as  preacher  and  pastor,  for  distinguished  scholarship,  successful  teaching,  and 
the  excellent  treatises  of  which  he  was  the  author,  but  especially  for  his  devotion  to 
the  work  of  training  colored  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  this  work  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  pioneers,  and  labored  with  great  zeal,  patience,  and  perseverance,  amid 
appalling  discouragemeDts  and  privations.  He  appreciated  the  importance  to  our 
country  of  the  changed  condition  and  relations  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  imperative 
demand  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  leaders  and  ministers.  Not  waiting 
for  others,  he  went  to  work  himself  and  did  what  he  could.  His  pupils  lament  his 
death  as  that  of  a  fnend  whose  like  they  may  never  see  again. 

PACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population,'— In  1870  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  first  Territory  in  pop- 
ulation, having  131,700  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  64  square  miles,  an  average  of 
2,057.81  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  88,278  whites,  43,404 
colored,  3  Chinese,  and  15  Indians.  Of  the  native  population,  38,889  whites,  13,448  col- 
ored, and  3  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while,  of  the  foreign  population, 
4,920  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,422  in  England,  and  8,218  were  bom  in  Irelatid. 

School  a««idanoe.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Beport,  19,941  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  389  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  14,819  white  scholars,  7,505 
were  males  and  7,314  females.  Of  the  5,122  colored  scholars,  2,499  were  males  and 
2,623  females. 

lUiteraqf,— There  were  28,719  persons,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write,  and  of 
these  2,218  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  eexy  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  4,876  white  illiterates,  659  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these,  366  were  males  and  293  females ;  461  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  150  were  males  and  311  females ;  3,756  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  1,214  were  males  and  2,542  females.  Of  the  23,843  colored  illiterates,  2,132  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  972  were  male^  and  1,160  females;  3,355  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old.  of  whom  1,117  were  males  and  2,238  females }  18,356  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  wnom  7,599  were  males  and  10,757  females. 

Educational  tfi«ttttt^(m«.— According  to  Table  XU,  voL  1,  of  Census  Keport,  313 
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v,ducatioDal  institutions  were  in  the  Territory,  having  573  teachers,  183  of  whom  were 
males  and  390  females,  and  19,503  pupils,  of  whom  10,142  were  males  and  9^361 
females. 

Amount  and  source  of  edu/iational  income, — ^The  educational  institutions  possessed  ft 
total  income  of  $811,242,  of  which  $23,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  ^76,929  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $311,313  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Publio  schools, — The  216  public  schools  reported  had  218  teachers,  15  males  and  203 
females,  with  11,182  pupils,  5,510  males  and  5,672  females.  They  possessed  a  total 
income  of  $439,929,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $431,929  from  taxa- 
tion and  public  funds,  and  $5,000  fronl  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — ^The  4  colleges  had  50  teachers,  46  males  and  4  females,  with  802  students, 
726  males  and  76  females,  and  a  total  income  of  $93,500,  of  which  $20,000  were  derived 
from  endowment  and  $73,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies, — ^The  1  academy  had  24  female  teachera  and  120  female  pupils.  It  im>»- 
sessed  an  income  of  $35,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  61  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  154  teachers,  44  males 
and  110  females,  with  2,613  pupils,  of  whom  1,182  were  males  and  1,431  females.  They 
possessed  an  income  of  $117,583,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries, — ^There  were  127  public  libraries,  with  409,936  volumes,  and  569  private 
libraries,  with  383,766  volumes ;  making  in  all  696  libraries,  with  793,702  volumes. 

The  press. — The  22  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  81,400  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  10,092,800  copies. 

Churches. — The  111  church  organizations  possessed  112  edifices,  with  63,655  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $3,393,100. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  279  paupers,  135  were  native  whites,  99  native  colored,  and  45 
foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  143  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  38  were  native  whites,  79  native 
colored,  and  26  foreigners ;  121  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.  —Of  the  total  population,  35,569  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  of  whom  16,954  were  males  and  18,615  females  j  100,453  were  10  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  46,652  were  males  and  53,801  females. 

Occuj^ations, — Forty-nine  thousand  and  forty-one  persons  of  these  ages  were  employed 
in  various  occupations,  of  whom  35,200  were  males  and  13,841  females  ;  1,365  persons 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  1,350  were  males  and  15  females; 
29,845  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  17,927  were-  males  and  11.918 
females ;  6,126  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  5,852  were  males  and  274  females ; 
11,705  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  10,071  were 
males  and  1,634  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  these  49,041  employed  persons,  1,494  werefiwrn 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  641  were  males  and  853  females ;  45,532  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  of  whom  33,013  were  males  and  12,519  females  j  2,015  were  60  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  1,546  were  males  and  469  females. 
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GENEBAI^   COBTDITION    OF    EDUCATION     AMONG 

THE    INDIANS. 

The  humane  and  faoneet  policy  which  has  been  systematically  pursued  toward  the 
Indian  wards  of  the  General  Government  by  the  present  Executive  and  officers  charged 
with  the  administration  of  Indian  afifaira  has  m  no  previous  year  produced  a  more 
marked  efiect  than  in  the  one  now  closinji^.  The  results  of  steady  and  persistent  effort 
are  visible  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  Indian  problem;  in  a  more  thorough  adop- 
tion of  the  means  needed  to  carry  forward  the  purpose  of  the  administration ;  m  a  bet- 
ter state  of  public  feeling,  not  alone  toward  the  Indians  but  to  those  who  are  employed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  approved  by  experience  and  indorsed  by  the  people ;.  above  all, 
in  a  wide-spread  and  distinctly-marked  improvement  among  the  Indians  themselves. 

This  improvement  is  visible  in  many  ways.  Among  the  peaceable  and  settled  tribes 
it  is  seen  in  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  become  one  with  the  great 
body  of  American  citizens.  Among  others  who  have,  within  short  periods  only,  been 
brought  directly  under  influences  that  aim  to  both  restrain  and  civilize,  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  that  their  children  may  have  schools  and  other  opportunities  for  instrnc- 
tion  heretofore  denied  adults,  and  the  latter  are  showing  a  spirit  of  industry  which  is 

a  cite  marked  in  the  evidence  of  prosperity  it  brings.  One  of  its  crowning  rewards  is 
tie  breaking  up  of  alliances  among  implacable  tribes  and  bands,  their  isolation  and 
separation  from  each  other,  the  comparative  freedom  from  more  than  sporadic  warfare 
with  which  our  extended  frontiers  have  been  favored,  and  the  bringing  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  and  heretofore  unyielding  of  our  savage  foes  into  such  relations  with 
the  Government  as  ailbrd  reasonable  prospects  that  the  tribes  whose  lives  have  been 
the  bane  of  our  border-land  and  whose  names  are  its  dread,  to  be  uttered  only  with 
*<  bated  breath,"  may  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  year  by  year  brought  nearer  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  civilization.  In  line,  the  country  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
iact  that  it  is  both  possible  and  profitable  to  maintain  a  policy  based  on  some  ground 
other  than  the  atrocious  humor  of  the  frontier  proverb  that  *^  the  only  good  Indians  are 
dead  Indians."  The  educators  of  the  country  may  reasonably  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  measure  of  success  already  achieved  by  a  policy  of  intelligent  discipline,  direc- 
tion, and  development,  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  upon  which  all  genuine 
education  proceeds. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  Indian  education  for  the  current  year,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  than  the  former  grouping  to  folio w  in  the  main  the  broad  geographical 
generalizations  presented  in  the  current  report  by  the  able  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  In  that  way  the  educational  condition  of  the  more 
advanced  tribes  and  bands  will  be  first  seen,  and  traveling  across  the  continent  west- 
ward, as  our  national  and  material  growth  have  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  pan- 
oramically  what  has  been  and  is  being  done,  and  what  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

ENUMERATION  OF  INDIANS. 

Prefacing  the  brief  details  of  each  agency  or  superin tendency,  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  present  some  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  numbers  and  locaticm  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion which  the  census  of  1870  exhibits.  In  1860  the  number  of  Indians  embraced  in 
the  census  proper,  which  included  only  Indians  not  in  tribal  relations,  was  stated  at 
44,021.  In  the  census  of  1670  the  figures  are  given  at  25,7;U.  In  the  first-named  year 
those  in  the  States  so  grouped  were  30,737 ;  in  the  last,  21,228.  In  the  Territories  the 
figures  are  for  the  first  13,284 ;  in  the  last,  4,503.  The  discrepancy  is  easily  explained. 
In  the  States  and  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  the  resorval  ion  system  has  not 
existed  until  within  a  few  years,  while  there  was,  under  Spanish  law,  no  recognition  of 
the  Indian,  individually  or  communally.  He  was  regarded  as  some  one  apart  from  the 
bodv  of  the  people.  Hence,  Indians,  in  California  and  New  Mexico  especially,  were,  in 
iHOd,  enumerated  as  part  of  the  people.  In  1860  California  shows  out  of  tribal  rela- 
tions 7,798,  in  1870  only  7,241,  the  balance  being  gathered  on  reservations  and  grouped 
as  tribes  or  bands.  New  Mexico  enumerated  in  1830  10,507  Indians  as  not  in  tribal 
relations;  in  1870  only  1,309.  During  the  past  decade  the  Pueblo  Indians,  whose  civic 
status  is  a  matter  of  inquiry  before  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  placed  under  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  its  agents.  In  other  States  and  Territories  where  the  census  of 
1S60  enumerates  more  Indians  out  of  tribal  relations  than  that  of  1870,  the  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  nomadic  bands,  and  families  that  were  heretofore 
vagabonds  and  wanderers,  have  been  brought  on  to  reservations.  In  every  such 
instance  the  change  is  advantageous  to  both  Indians  and  whites. 

Tlie  following  table,  from  the  census  of  1870,  gives  the  total  Indian  population  of 
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the  couDtry,  both  in  and  out  of  tribal  relatiouB,  od  reservatioDs,  at  agencies,  and 
nomadic : 


IlCDtANB— IdTO. 

8tote»  tnd  TerritorieA. 

i 

1 

1| 

§ 

11 

1 

Sustaining  tribal  relations  on  reser- 
vations and  at  ageDciea— Euomer- 
ated. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

1^ 

Is 

United  States 

383,712 

25.731 

357.981 

96,366 

26,583 

30.464 

19,  tW 

19,579 

26,875 

334.740 

States 

111,185 

21,228 

89,957 

33,642 

9,506 

11,329 

6,500 

•,1*7 

18,575       37,740 

1.  Alabama 

98 

89 

29,025 

235 

98 

89 

7,241 

235 

■ 

S.  Arkansas 

3  California 

21,784 

5,784 

1,966 

8,181 

665 

77a 

8,500       13. 5» 

4  Connecticut 

5.  Delaware 

6  Florida     

502 

40 

32 

240 

348 

9,814 

108 

569 

499 

4 

151 

8,101 

7,040 

809 

75 

6,416 

16, 243 

23 

16 

5.144 

1,2^1 

100 

11, 278 

133 

154 

124 

70 

699 

14 

229 

1 

11,^521 

272. 527 

2 

40 

32 

240 

48 

914 

108 

569 

499 

4 

151 

4,926 

690 

809 

75 

87 

23 

23 

16 

439 

1.241 

100 

318 

34 

154 

124 

•70 

379 

14 

229 

1 

1,200 

500 

500 

7  Georjjia 

8.  Illinois 

Q    TndinnA   -    ..        

10  Iowa      

300 
8,900 

300 

11.  Kansas 

5,900 

1,985 

1,850 

1,069 

976 

3,000 

12  KentnckT      

13  LoniAiADA      ....•••.. 

14  Maine    

15    Murvland            .... 

16  Massacbnsetts 

17    MirhiiTAU 

3, 175 
6.350 

3,175 
6,35a 

18  Minnesota 

19   Mississioni      

20  Missouri    

21  Nebraska 

6,389 
16,220 

6,329 

1.667 

8,381 

1,279 

1,063 

22  Nevada      

16,230 

23.  New  Hampshire 

24  New  Jersey  . 

25  New  York     

4,705 

4,705 

1,140 

1,196 

1,154 

1,211 

26.  North  Carolina 

27  Ohio          .           

28  Orepon 

10,960 
99 

6,110 
99 

1,705 
91 

2,404 
25 

1,024 
89 

977 
24 

650 

4,900 

20,  Ponnsvlvania 

:jO  Uhmle' Island      

31.  South  Carolina 



32  Tennessee 

33   Texas 

320 



380 

35  VirKiuia 

36.  West  Virginia 

37.  Wisconsin  

10,315 
2G8, 024 

4,715 

1,108 

i,352 

1,150 

i,  io5 

5.600 

Territories 

62,724 

16,987 

19,135 

13,150 

13,453 

8,300 

197,000 

1.  Alaska 

70.000 
32, 0B3 

7,4d) 

27, 520 

15 

5,631 
59.  367 

19,  457 

20,  T38 
12,1174 
14,796 

2,466 

31 

IHO 

1,200 
15 
47 

*"l57 

1,309 

179 

1,319 

66 

70.000 

32, 052 

7,300 

26,320 

70,000 

2.  Arizona 

4.352 

1.277 

1,396 

925 

754 

37,700 
7.300 

4.  Dakota 

96,320 

5.  DiHt riot  of  Columbia 

6  Idaho 

5,5P4 
59, 307 
19,300 
19.429 
12.  795 
13.477 

2,400 

3.284 
19,067 

14.349 
8  195 
13,  477 

1,006 

3,884 

4,278 
2.7U 
3.827 

1,203 
4,445 

"5.326 
2,620 
4.145 

549 
5,146 

2,"  150 
1,526 
2,854 

526 
5,593 

i'595 
1.334 
9,651 

5,'9C6 

9,^0 

7.  Indian 

8.  Montana 

34.406 
19,300 

9.  New  Mexico 

.5.080 

10.  Utah 

4.600 

1 1.  Washington 

12  Wvomiuir 

2,400 

By  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
euamerated  and  estimated  is  383,712,  of  whom  111,185  are  residents  of  the  States  and 
272,5*27  of  the  Territories,  organized  and  unorganized.  The  total  school  population 
(enumerated)  is  set  down  at  39,319,  of  whom  19,740  are  males  and  19,579  females.  Of 
this  total  12,717  are  residents  of  the  States  and  26,602  of  the  Territories.  The  total 
estimated  population  (nut  divided  by  sex  or  age)  is,  ^^  on  reservations  or  at  agen- 
cies,''  26,875  ;  while  that  classified  as  nomadic  is  set  down  at  234,740,  making  a  total  oi 
261,615.  Taking  the  number  of  children  from  the  whole  number  of  those  enumerated, 
and  the  ratio  is  slightly  over  1^  of  the  whole.    Calculating  on  this  ratio,  and  the  nom- 
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ber  of  Indian  children  of  the  school  age  will  be  about  67;695y  making  a  total  of  107,004 
from  the  -whole  race,  tribal  or  otherwise.  Deducting  25|731  Indians  regularly  enu- 
merated and  their  |>ro  rata  of  children  on  the  basis  assumed,  and  the  total  number  of 
Indian  children  will  be  about  100,000.  Making  an  estimate  of  the  children  too  young 
for  school  as  being  oDe-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  we  shall  have  remaining  80,000,  to  whom 
the  General  Government  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  some  opportunities  for  education 
on  the  earliest  occasion  offering. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  Six  Nations,  whose  remnants  still  reside  in  the  Empire  State,  over  whose  ter- 
ritory their  ancestors  once  held  sway,  and  in  whose  colonial  and  early  State  history 
they  filled  so  important  a  part,  show  commendable  progress.  They  number  5,070  souls, 
located  on  reservations  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  possessing  a  total  area  of 
68,66B  acres.  The  population  shows  an  increase  of  100  for  the  past  year  and  of  1,300 
for  the  decade,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1870. 

The  schools  are  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
three ;  one  being  a  training-school  lon^  under  the  control  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
A  maunal-Iabor  school  is  in  progress  on  the  Tonawanda  reserve.  A  notable  instance 
of  educational  growth  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  institute  in  August, 
1872,  which  was  at  once  attended  by  :^  applicants,  of  whom,  on  November  1,  t26  were 
in  training.  These  pupil-teachers  are  Indians.  Of  the  whole  population  there  are 
about  2,700  children,  while,  as  will  be  seen,  the  school  enrollment  is  about  1,100,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  608.  The  facts,  however,  goto  show  that  all  the  Indian 
youth  get  some  training  in  school,  though  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  tribes  and 
the  educational  facilities  they  possess  deserve  a  steadier  recognition  by  attendance  on 
the  schools  than  is  apparent  from  the  foUowlDg  statistics : 


Tribes. 


Population. 


No.  of 
scholars. 


*No.  of 
teach* 
era. 


Allegany  ivscrvation :  Senecas  and  Onondagas, 
N«»w  York ;  Cnm-planters,  Ponusylvania 

CMtarautnis  reservation :  Seuecaa,  Onondagas,  and 
Ca3rn<rc8 

Oneida  reservation :  Oneidas 

Onondaga  reservation :  Onondagas 

Tonawanda  reservation:  t^enecas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  Oneidas 

Tnacari^ra  reservation :  Tnscaroras,  Senecas,  Onon- 
dagas  

Saint  Itogis  reservation :  Saint  Regis  Indians 


91 
157 

311 

S30 
341 


533 

8G4 
107 
183 


849 
342 


1,040 

1,659 
198 
339 

672 

479 
683 


145 

250 
14 
71 

47 

35 

24 


120 

225 
25 
55 

32 

60 


2,492 


2,578 


5,070 


586  I    543 


Another  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  these  Indians  is  a  movement  among 
those  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations  for  separate  allotments  of  the 
same.  The  Tnscaroras  have  in  operation  a  plan  which  seems  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  individual  ownership  without  the  dangers  to  the  Indians  themselves  which  it  is 
justly  feared  may  arise  from  the  protection  afforded  the  weak  by  the  system  of  com- 
mon and  inalienable  ownership  now  in  vogue.  Under  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Tns- 
carora  reservation,  improved  lauds  are  practically  allotted  to  individual  adults  in  fee. 
Two>thirds  are  thus  controlled,  the  Indians  having  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  among 
themselves,  the  timber-land  being  held  in  common.  Of  the  total  area  of  these  reser- 
yatiooa,  one-third,  or  20,000  acres,  is  under  cultivation.  The  character  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, yield  of  crops,  (especially  fruit,)  farm-buildings^  tools,  stock,  &c.,  are  quite  as 
good  as  of  the  white  farmers  of  the  section. 


INDIANS  IN  THE  STATES  AND  NOT  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  about  1,700  Cherokees  living  in  adjacent  portions  of  North  Carolina, 
Oeotgia,  and  Tennessee,  being  that  portion  of  the  "hation  who  elected  to  remain  oast 
when  the  great  body  removed  to  the  territory  they  now  occupy. 

These  people  are  very  poor,  are  not  embraced  as  citizens  within  the  States  in  which 
they  reside,  and  impoverished,  too,  by  the  late  rebellion,  their  meager  annuity,  being 

*  Of  the  96  teachers  employed  15  are  Indians,  who  stand  in  character  and  capacity  on  a  par  with  the 
whites. 
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ODly  the  interest  of  $53.33  ner  capita^  (the  sum  set  apart  to  effect  their  remoyal  when 
ready  to  Join  the  balance  or  the  nation,)  does  not  enable  them  unaided  to  bettor  their 
circnmstances.  Under  a  law  of  1868,  the  Indian  Barean  has  direct  sapervisiou  of  their 
interests,  but,  as  no  appropriation  has  been  made,  it  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Edaca- 
tional  facilities  are  poor  enough  for  the  ordinary  population  of  the  region  in  which 
these  Cherokees  live ;  but,  poor  as  they  are,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  are 
admitted  to  them. 

Florida  still  contains  about  300  Seminoles,  of  whose  condition  very  little  is  known. 

Indiana  contains  about'345  Miamies,  who  did  not  remove  to  Kansas  under  the  treaty 
of  1840.  There  is  another  and  very  small  band  (19)  known  as  the  Eel  River  Miamies, 
who  live  partly  in  Michigan.  The  Miamies  are  good  citizens  and  thrifty  persons,  with 
farms  well  cultivated  and  respectable  homes.  Tne^  send  their  children  to  the  district 
schools.    They  are  not  yet  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  small  band  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  have  within  the  past  two  years 
been  gathered  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  numbering  in  all  317 ;  83  men,  102  women,  70  boys,  and 
62  girls.  Since  tbeir  location,  the  increase  has  been  21,  two-thirds  being  during  the 
last  year.  The  reservation  allotted  them  comprises  only  419  acres,  and  they  possess 
individual  property  to  the  amount  of  $15,159.  During  the  last  year  they  raised  from 
neighboring  farmers  about  $1,200.  No  school  has  yet  been  organized,  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  turn  the  agency  building  over  to  a  missiouary  laboring  among  them,  for 
school  purposes.  As  these  Indians  were  literally  a  short  time  since  vagabonds,  living 
by  begging  and  pilfering,  these  facts  show  good  progress. 

INDIANS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Indians  residing  in  this  State  are  the  Cbippewas  of  Saginaw,  numbering  1,630 ; 
the  Ottawas  and  Ohippewas  of  Svi^n  Creek  and  Bl^ck  River,  numbering  6,(^9;  the 
Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  who  number  only  50;  and  the  L'Anse  band  of  Ohippewas, 
numbering  1,195.  This  tribe  or  band  is  identified  with  the  Lake  Superior  Cbippewas 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  Saginaw  Cbippewas  have  abandoned  tribal  life,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  patents  for  their  homesteads,  and  possess  no  annui- 
ties. The  Indian  Bureau  reports  two  schools,  with  150  scholars.  The  Ottawas  and 
Cbippewas  are  also  citizens.  Two  schools,  with  1.52  pupils,  are  reiK)rted.  As  their 
popalation  is  estimated  at  7,669,  there  is  evidently  a  lack  of  both  educational  interest 
and  facilities  in  that  only  four  schools,  with  302  scholars,  are  reported.  According  to 
the  tabular  statements  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Indians  of  Michigan  are,  as  regards 
educational  facilities,  thus  reported : 

Independent  agency  No.  3,  (Ottawas,  Chip^was,  and  Pottawatomies:)  Male«, 4,339; 
females,  4,828  ;  total  population,  9,167 ;  number  of  schools,  8 ;  scholars,  total,  358 ;  teach- 
ers, male,  5,  female,  4,  total,  9 ;  amount  paid  by  individual  Indians,  $50. 

Of  the  schools  5  were  maintained  by  the  Catholics,  and  3  by  the  Methodista.  One 
of  the  latter  closed  July  10,  1872.  The  greater  body  of  these  Indians  having  become 
citizens,  it  is  possible  that  a  larger  number  of  their  children  than  is  shown  in  the 
report  attend  the  district  public  schools,  and  have  thus  become  one  with  the  people  of 
the  State.  Of  the  above  8  schools,  having  56  scholars,  2  are  located  among  the 
L'Anse  Cbippewas.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  educational  interest  has 
decreased  since  appropriations  have  ceased.  Missionarv  efforts  have  also  relaxed  since 
the  Indians  have  becoqie  citizens.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  folio wiug  figures: 
1862,  schools  30,  scholars  1,068  ;  1872,  schools  8,  scholars  358.  This  is  not  a  flattering 
exhibit,  it  must  be  confessed. 

INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Indians  are  the  Cbippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  numbering  5,150 ;  Menomonees, 
nnmbering  1,362 ;  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  numbering  250 ;  the  (Jneidas,  num- 
bering 1,259;  and  stray  bands  of  Winnebagoes,  Cbippewas,  and  Pottawatomies, 
numbering  about  1,600  ;  in  all,  9,621.  The  Lake  Sup<irior  Cbippewas  have  no  stated 
reservation,  but  the  several  bands  have  a  central  location  at  which  sub-agents  are 
stationed. 

The  reservations  occupied  by  the  other  tribes  are  in  area  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Menomonees 230,400 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees 68,800 

Oneidas  60,800 

Total 360,000 


The  stray  bands  already  named  have  no  reservations,  schools,  or  religious  facilities. 
The  schools  among  the  settled  Indians  seem  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
('bippewas  have  an  annual  educational  appropriation,  under  treaty,  j&£ $3,800,.  but  only 
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one  school  a  reported,  the  number  of  scholars  in  which  is  not  given.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Presbyterian  board,  under  contract  with  the  Interior  Department,  and 
takes  the  place  of  one  established  some  years  since  by  the  American  board,  but  dis- 
continued on  account  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Indians. 

These  people  (the  Chippewas)  deserve  more  attention  from  the  several  religious  and 
educational  associations  interestod  in  the  training  of  the  Indians.  One  or  more  manual- 
labor  boarding-schools  at  accessible  points,  in  which  the  children  would  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  roving  lives  of  parents  and  tribes,  are  much  needed  and  would 
be  a  good  work. 

The  Menomonces  show,  in  a  population  of  1,362,  only  one  school,  having  60  pupils 
enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  50.  This  tribe  is  able  to  do  better,  and  a  large 
school  is  projected  but  not  yet  opened. 

The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are  under  the  same  agency,  (Green  Bay,)  as  are  also 
the  Oneidas.  The  agent's  report  on  education  for  the  three  tribes  or  bands  is  as  fol- 
lows: Population:  males,  1,404;  females,  1,467;  total,  2,871;  number  of  schools,  5; 
pupils:  boys,  188;  girls,  137;  total, 325:  tefkchers:  males,  5;  females,  2;  total,  7.  Four 
missionaries  are  sustained  by  the  Presoyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Cath- 
olics. 

The  Stockbridge  schools,  which'  are  under  charge  of  Indian  superintendents,  are 
reported  as  very  successful.  The  use  of  liquor  is  the  greatest  curse  to  the  Oneidas, 
but  there  is  a  better  spirit  growing  among  them  on  this  subject. 

THB  MINNESOTA  INDIANS 

embrace  Rve  large  bands  of  the  Chippewa  or  Ojibway  Nation ;  three  of  the  same  peo- 
ple being  connected  with  the  Wisconsin  agency.  The  five  bands  in  this  State  number 
6,45  >  Boms.  Their  three  reservations  embrace  an  area  of  4,672,000  acres.  They  are 
nomadic  in  habits,  and  only  a  small  portion  are  permanent  occupants  of  the  reserva- 
tions intended  for  them.  The  only  schools  now  in  operation  are  at  White  Earth  and  Red 
liake  agencies.  The  former  is  quite  successful^  and  additional  accommodations  are 
needed.  The  Red  Lake  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  The  Leech  Lake  school  was  closed  by  the  resignation  of  the  teachers. 
No  successors  have  been  appointed. 

The  Indians  propose  to  give  $1,000  per  annum  for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
achool  at  Leech  Lake,  under  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  school  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  These  bands  have  in  all  about  $9,000  per  annum  set  apart  by 
treaty  for  edacational  purposes,  and  there  is  both  room  and  means  for  greater  activity 
than  has  yet  been  displayed. 

EAST  OF  TBE  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  comprises  all  the  Indians  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  who  still  maintain 
relations  with,  or  are  presumed  to  be  under  the  control  of,  the  General  Government. 
The  total  figures  relating  to  them  are  thus  summaried : 


Tribes. 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

III 

Hew  York  Indinna 

5,070 

1,700 

300 

319 

317 

9,l(r7 

9.631 

6.4J5 

28 

1,1S9 

26 

66,668 

Oherokees,  (North  Carolina) 

SemiDolea,  (Florida) 

MtamiH,  (two  bodies,)  IndiaDa'* 

Sao  and  Fox,  (Iowa) 

419 

Michigan,  (tbree  bodies) 

8 

:2 

358 
323 

9 
7 

....  (t) 

Wisconsin,  (five  tribes) 

360,000 

Minnesota,  (five  bands) 

4,672,000 

Total ... 

32,949 

44 

1,S00 

43 

5, 101, 087 

The  next  geographical  division  covers 

NEBRASKA,  KANSAS,  AND  THE  INDIAN.  TERRITORY, 

with  a  total  Indian  population  of  70,450  souls,  62,465  of  whom  live  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory proper.    The  Indian  (tribal)  population  of  Kansas  is  set  down  at  but  1,500, 

*  Well-to-do  farmers ;  cbildren  go  to  district  scbools. 
t  Lands  in  severalty. 

I  One  of  the  schools  given  in  Wisconsin  and  the  two  in  Minnesota  do  not  report  the  nnmber  of  soholara 
or  teaebora.  The  figures  wUl  not  exceed  100  pupils  and  3  teachers.  r^  ^  ^ ^T 
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while  in  the  table  given  from  the  cenflns  of  1870  it  is  stated  at  8,700.  Since  the  enn- 
nieration,  the  larger  portion  of  the  several  tribes  have  removed  to  their  new  homes 
south  of  Kansas.  This  change  somewhat  retards  their  educational  privileges,  though 
it  will  be  of  benefit  ere  long,  in  that  and  other  directions. 

INDIAKS  IN  NXBRASKA. 

There  are  seven  agencies,  controlling  eight  different  tribes  or  bands,  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  and  superintendency.  These  are  generally  in  very  good  condition,  pros- 
pei-ous  and  progressive.    The  following  table  iHastratos  this : 


Tribes. 

PopaUtion. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Na  of  scholars. 

No.oftmMsben. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

lowas,  Sacs  aud  Foxes  of  Misaouri . . 
Omnhaff rrr t--- 

157 

an 

700 
907 

424 

156 
473 
740 
1,5.T8 
221 
563 

313 
969 
1,440 
2,445 
464 
987 

1 
3 
3 
2 

1 
3 

33 

70 
160 
77 
53 
214 

30 
50 
90 
41 
44 
109 

i' 

1 
1 

s" 

Winnebagoes 

Pawnees 

()to««  snd  Misfloarias   ..,..-., 

Santee  Sioax  

TOt«l    .  .  .  .  r 

2,928 

3,690 

6,618 

13 

607 

3fi4 

9 

19 

The  total  number  of  pupils,  according  to  the  above,  is  071  in  a  population  of  6,618, 
or  about  one  in  seven,  a  better  exhibit  than  that  of  any  other  superintendency.  The 
Santee  Sioux  present  a  very  favorable  picture  of  missionary  effort.  The  two  Episcopal 
churches  aud  schools  on  their  reservation  are  under  charge  of  Indian  pastors,  and  a 
m^jority  of  the  teachers  are  also  Indians.  This  agency  has  under  its  control  four  bands, 
or  tribes,  of  Sioux,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  among  the  most  hostile  of  their  nation. 

The  reservations  occupied  by  the  Nebraska  Indians  cover  the  following  areas  : 

AcrML 

Santee  Sioux 8:^,200 

Winnebagoes 128, 000 

Omahas 345,000 

Pawnees 288,  OiX) 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 16, 000 

lowas 16.000 

Otoes 160,000 

Total 1,036,200 


The  average  amount  per  capita  of  laud  will  be  nearly  as  follows  :  Santees,  84  acres ; 
Winnebagoes,  90;  Omahas,  355;  Pawnees,  117 ;  Sacs  aud  Foxes,  184  ;  lowas,  71 ;  Otoes, 
345  ;  making  a  per  capita  average  on  the  total  Indian  population  of  about  156  acres. 
There  is  something  worth  considering  in  these  figures,  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  limited  reservations  in  solving  the  problem  of  change  from  the 
life  of  the  nomad  hunter  and  warrior  to  that  of  the  farmer  and  citizeu.  The  school 
statistics  show  that  the  Indians  on  the  smallest  reservations  are,  in  the  main,  the 
most  advanced,  and  this,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santees,  does  not  result  from  long  iso- 
lation fiom  the  usual  iuflueucus  among  Indians,  but  rather  from  favorable  conditions 
and  well-directed  missionary  etfurts.  The  Winnebagoes,  having  the  next  smallest  area 
in  their  reservation,  are  next  in  the  scale,  and  the  Pawnees  follow  them  ;  while  the 
bands  or  tribes  with  the  largest  amount  of  land  at  their  disposal  are,  in  spite  of  long 
settlement,  prosperity,  aud  peace,  smallest  in  the  scale  of  educational  advantages  aud 
results.  The  Indians  and  their  agents  appear  to  work  harmoniously  together,  and  the 
recommendations  of  previous  years,  for  enlargement  of  the  manual-labor  school  at  the 
Pawnee  agency,  aud  for  the  establishment  of  simiJar  schools  among  the  Santees  and 
Winnebagoes,  are  now  being  put  iuto  effect. 

INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 


There  are  only  five  small  agencies  left  in  this  State,  which,  with  those  in  the  western 
Indian  territory,  are  under  the  control  of  the  central  superintendency. 
These  agencies  present  the  following  statistics : 
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Tribes. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Beeerra- 
lion. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Teachera 

A  nnuity  for 
education. 

KiclrapocMi -w, ,-,,.T ,,. 

S90 
400 
56 
95 
593 

Aeret. 
19,200 
77,307 
5,700 
10,340 

9 

1 
1 

51 
84 
16 

2 
9 

1 

15,000  00 

Pottawatomies  * 

9,585  00 

OhlPDe'vrivi  fffi'l  ManM4(i.  ...r. .,..,,.,.. 

Miamiefl 

2,560  00 

KaniKM,  or  Kaws 

1 

45 

1 

1.538  .57 

Total 

1,434 

112,507 

5 

196 

6 

18, 623  .'57 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORT. 

The  roost  interesting  phase  of  Indian  edacation  and  advancement  is  that  presented 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  administration  is  now  engaged  in  the  concentration 
of  the  semi-civilized  and.  uncivilized  tribes  and  bands  who  have  heretofoi*e  roamed  at 
larfse  or  lived  on  reservations  in  the  region  north  of  the  Territory.  The  presence  of 
the  five  tribes  of  civilized  Indians,  who  have  long  been  settled  in  the  eajstern  portion  of 
the  Territory,  was  a  chief  incentive  to  this  policy,  as  it  was  reasonably  expected  their 
example  and  presence  would  greatly  flacilitate  the  movement.  The  expectation  has, 
in  the  main,  been  realized. 

From  an  elaborate  table  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  Indian  peace  com- 
miasiouersy  the  following  has  been  condensed : 

*  The  Pottawatomles  are  those  known  as  the  "  Prairie  bands  ;*'  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  have  been 
citizens  for  several  years.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  remove  these  bands  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  the  larger  iMction  of  those  who  formerly  lived  in  Kansas  are  now  settled.  So,  also,  with 
the  Kiclcapoos  and  Kaws,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  first-iiamod  tilbo,  now  remaining 
In  the  State,  may  elect  to  become  citizens.  On  the  whole,  the  educational  condition  of  the  Indians  re- 
Biaining  in  Kansas  has  not  improved  during  the  year  past. 
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There  is  some  difference  between  the  fignres  of  the  Indian  Bnresn  and  those  of  the 
Indian  board  which  are  given  in  preceding  table.  These  differences  are  not  very 
material,  the  principal  ones  being,  by  the  commissioners'  report,  an  addition  of  1,000 
each  in  the  population  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  making  them  22,000  in  all. 
The  statistics  of  education  in  the  five  nations  are  given  in  the  report,  as  follows : 


1 

1 

Teachers. 

I 

Indians. 

Whites. 

Cberokees 

a,  950 
819 
379 
760 
307 

60 
36 
11 
33 
4 

48 
37 
14 
17 

15 

63 

Chootows         -          •    ......    ............. 

37 

ChickoMbWB .- 

14 

Gi^eeks 

16 
4 

33 

8^fnfnolfi4  . 

4 

Total *. 

5. 115 

144 

116 

35 

151 

This  shows  a  difference  in  the  two  statements  of  4  schools  and  3  teachers  in  favor  of 
the  peace  commissioners'  tables,  and  of  276  scholars  for  the  Bnrean's  regular  annual 
report.  Among  the  schools  are  three  for  the  colored  people  forming  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation ;  also  an  orphan  asylum,  in  which  54  children  are  supported.  The  Creeks  sup- 
port one  boarding-school,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  support  two ;  besides, 
each  nation  maintains  a  number  of  students  at  colleges  in  different  States.  The 
Cberokees  have  recently  revived  their  female  seminary,  under  good  ausnices.  There 
is  a  prevailing  criticism  among  those  interested  in  education  there,  to  the  effect  that 
chiloren  of  the  full-blood  Indians  speak  Cherokee  at  home  and  in  familiar  intercourse 
only,  and  that,  as  a  consequence^  though  they  learn  to  read,  spell,  and  write  in 
English,  they  do  not  really  understand  or  master  it.  The  amount  of  real  work  to  be 
done  among  these  people  can  be  appreciated  by  an  estimate  of  percentage  of  school 
attendance  with  the  population.  Taking  the  table  before  given  as  a  basis,  and  the 
total  number  of  Indians  in  the  five  civilized  nations,  with  a  few  small  bodies  located 
in  the  northeasternportion,  we  have  the  aggregate  of  49,982,  while  the  total  number  of 
scholars  is  but  4,439,  or  about  1  in  every  10.2  persons.  With  the  large  amount  of 
funds  at  their  disposal,  the  larger  average  of  real  and  personal  wealth  they  possess, 
and  their  favorably  location,  these  nations  ought  to  do  better.  There  is  fpreat  need  of 
a  normal  college,  not  alone  for  the  training  of  Indian  teachers,  but  the  imparting  of 
a  higher  education  to  their  youth  in  all  the  higher  and  practical  paths  of  life. 

According;  to  the  complete  tabular  statements,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  raised  in  the  whole  Territory  was  6,739,335,  of  the  value  of  $4,663,615 ;  that 
the  number  of  horses,  catde,  &c.,  owned  there  was  464,465,  of  the  value  of  $4,947,121; 
while  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  cut  was  8.508,  valued  at  $73,149 ;  and  the  value  oi  furs 
aold  was  $302,700 ;  being  atotal  valuation  of  produce,  stock,  &o.,  of  $9,986,588.  The  total 
Talaation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  is  $16,987,818,  excluding  real  estate,  and  of 
stocks,  $4,342,707.8H|,  both  of  which  are  held  in  common. 

New  Mexico  and  Colorado  are  the  only  Territories  exceeding  these  figures,  which  in 
their  totals  speak  well  for  the  Indian  population. 

The  &Ye  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  possess  about  six-sevenths  of 
the  individual  property,  and  cultivate  about  twenty-five  times  as  many  acres  as  the  other 
tribes.  The  proportion  is  similar  throughout.  The  Indian  peace  cpmmissioners' 
reports  state  that  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  maintained  three  missions,  and  have 
a  church-membership  of  12,500 ;  the  Creeks  have  three  missions,  and  2,050  church  mem- 
bers; the  ficures  are  not  given  for  the  Cberokees  and  Seminoles.  That  these  Indians 
have  mental  power  of  a  hish  order  has  been  made  manifest  in  all  their  history,  but  in 
DO  instance  so  conspicuously  as  in  that  of  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  George 
Gaessy  or  '*  Sequoyah,"  whose  ability  deserves  renewed  recognition. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  TUB  CHEROKEE  ALPHABET 

excited  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  the  astonishment  of  philosophers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional movements  generally,  an  account  of  its  progress  and  history,  the  work  of  genius 
throughout,  is  thought  worthv  of  being  brought  forward  at  the  present  time,  the  data 
for  which  are  found  in  a  carenilly-prepared  article  by  Elias  Boadinot,  himself  a  Chero- 
kee, and  published  in  the  "Annals  of  Education"  in  April,  1832.  Mr.  Bondinot  makes 
use  in  part  of  statements  by  Mr.  Knapp  in  a  lecture  on  '* American  literature,"  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon,  as  they  were  derived  from  Sequoyah  himself. 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  when  a  delegation  of  the  Cberokees  visited  Washington  in  the 
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winter  of  1828,  Sequoyah,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphahet.  accompanied  thorn. 
His  English  name  was  George  Ouess;  he  was  a  half-blood,  bat  nad  never  spoken  a 
word  of  English  np  to  the  time  of  his  invention. 

The  substance  of  an  examination  of  Sequoyah,  through  the  medium  of  two  interpret- 
ers, was  this :  That  he,  Sequoyah,  was  now  about  sixty-five  years  old ;  that  in  early 
life  he  was  gay  and  talkative,*and  although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  council 
but  once,  yet  was  often,  from  his  fine  colloquial  powers,  the  story-teller  of  the  conviv- 
ial party.  His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when 
he  was  quite  young,  so  long  ago  as  Saint  Clair's  defeat.  About  this  time  a  letter  was 
found  on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was  wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  The 
question  then  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  mysterious  power  of  the  talking  leaf, 
some  believing  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man  ;  but  George 
Guess  maintained  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  white  man  himself.  Deprived  of 
the  excitement  of  war  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  consequence  of  the  lameness 
of  a  knee  which  rendered  him  a  cripple,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  mystery  of  the 
power  of  ttpeakifig  by  letters. 

The  inventive  powers  of  Sequoyah  were  put  in  active  operation,  while  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudices  of  some  of  his  nation,  who  believed  that  the  knowledge 
of  letters  belonged  only  to  the  white  man.  He  was  not  dissuaded,  however,  from  an 
attempt  to  prepare  an  alphabet  for  his  people.  He  knew  that  feelings  and  paasions 
were  conveyed  by  different  sounds  from  one  intelligent'  being  to  another,  and  the 
thought  struck  him  to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language.  In 
this  he  had  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children ;  and  when  he  thong:ht  he  bad  distin- 
guished till  the  different  sounds  in  their  language,  he  nsed  pictorial  Higns  of  birds  and 
beasts  to  convey  an  idea  of  these  sounds  to  others,  but  soon  dropped  tbis  method,  as 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  signs,  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

For  about  a  year  he  tried  the  plan  of  making  a  character  for  each  word,  in  which 
time  he  put  down  several  thousand  characters,  but  became  convinced  that  his  object 
was  not  to  be  attained  in  that  way.  After  trying  other  methods,  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  dividing  the  w^ords  into  parts,  or  syllables.  He  soon  found,  to  his  great  gratification, 
that  the  same  characters  would  apply  in  different  words,  and  that  the  number  would 
be  comparatively  few.  After  putting  down  all  the  syllables  he  could  think  of,  he  would 
listen  to  speeches  and  the  conversation  of  strangers,  and  would  make  a  character  for 
any  ne\Y  syllable.    In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  completing  his  svstem. 

As  representatives  of  these  syllabic  sounds,  he  adopted  a  number  of  English  letters, 
taken  from  a  spelling-book.  Even  then  he  had  about  two  hundred  characters  in  his 
^phabet;  but,  by  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  entered  into  the  genius  of  his  labors,  he 
reduced  them  at  last  to  eighty-six. 

As  yet  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  hut  made  his  characters  on 
a  piece  of  bark  with  a  knife  or  nail.  He  soon  after  procured  paper  and  a  pen,  and 
made  his  own  ink  from  some  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  coloring  property  he  knew. 

Even  when  his  system  was  completed,  he  found  much  difficulty  in  persuading  {leople 
to  learn  it.  But  going  to  Arkansas  Territory  he  taught  a  few  people  there  at  first,  oue 
of  whom  wrote  a  Tetter  to  some  friends  in  the  Cherokee  country  and  sent  it  by  Sequo- 
yah, who  reiul  it  to  the  people.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  his  invention  known 
amon^  his  people,  as  he  bad  been  so  long  abstracted  from  their  usual  pursuits  that  he 
was  viewed  with  suspicion.  To  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  his  invention,  he  sum- 
moned some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  his  nation,  and  after  explaining  the  matter 
to  them,  his  daughter,  who  was  his  only  pupil,  was  directed  to  go  out  of  hearing  w^hile 
he  put  down  any  wora  or  sentiment  which  his  friends  named,  and  then  she  was  called 
in  and  read  it  to  them ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the  daughter  wrote.  The  Indians 
were  astonished,  hut  not  convinced.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  tribe  should 
select  several  youths  from  among  their  brightest  young  men,  that  they  might  be  taught. 
After  several  months'  instruction,  an  examination  was  made  by  various  tests,  which 
destroyed  all  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  fixed  their  faith  most  firmly. 
The  Indians  made  this  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  at  which  Sequoyah  was  conspicu- 
ous, and  he  became  at  once  schoolmaster,  professor,  philosopher,  and  chief,  held  in 
reverence  by  his  nation  as  one  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

When  the  usefulness  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  became  fully  developed,  it  spread 
through  the  nation  in  an  nnprecedented  manner,  and  reading  ana  writing  soon  became 
common.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it  was  for  some  time  confined  to  the 
more  obscure  individuals,  the  others  not  considering  it  of  sufficient  importance.  To 
increase  its  utility  the  council  of  the  nation  had  a  font  of  type  cast  and  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  and  Cherokee  languages.  About  two  hundred  copies  of  this 
newspaper  were  soon  circulated  weekly,  and  read  by  nombers  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  At  a  convention  of  gentlemen  held  at  New  Echotar  six  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  it  was  calculated  that  upward  of  one-half  of  the  adult  males  oonld 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 

Since  then  several  books  have  been  printed  in  these  characters,  and  at  the  present 
time  these  are  in  use.    A  Cherokee  newspaper  is  also  printed  in-4he  uation.    The 
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Cherokee  lao^age  is,  however,  heing  discarded  by  the  more  intelligent,  only  abont  two- 
thirds  using  It  commonly.  The  apathy  of  the  fall-bloods  hinders  progress  in  this  as 
well  as  other  directions.  The  pressure  from  without  is  growing  stronger.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  activity  from  within  does  not  fully  create  a  sufficient  counter-force. 

OTHER  TRIBES  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

A  closer  distinction  onght  in  Justice  to  be  made,  as  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees 
making  3,030 ;  the  Qnapaws,  240  strong;  the  Ottawas,  150 ;  the  Peorias,  or  confederated 
tribes,  numbering  100;  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  663 ;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  463 — in  all, 
4,706  souls — are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  of  civilization  quite  equal  to  the  five  large 
tribes.  They  are  collectively  in  possession  of  reservations  covering  an  area  of  709,760 
acres.  The  Absentee  Shawnees  hold  their  lands  by  allotment.  Their  school  facilities 
are  limited^  but  the  privileges  thereof  could  be  readily  mode  available.  The  tribes 
just  emerging  are  the  Osages,  Kickaj^os,  Kaws,  Wicbitas,  Caddoes,  and  some  much 
smaller  bands,  while  those  that  require  steady  and  vigilant  oversight  are  the  quite 
powerful  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Arapahoes,  and  Southern  Cheyeunes, 
numbering  in  aU  3,990. 

INDIANS  IN  DAKOTA,  MONTANA,  A»D  IDAHO. 

These  three  Territories  embrace  the  most  powerful  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  remain- 
ing in  the  United  Stat^^s,  and  hence  their  condition  is  necessarily  an  interesting  feature 
of  this  review.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  Sioux  Nation,  embracing  maii^  bands, 
and  numbering  26,216  persons,  mostly  living  in  Dakota,  though  the  Ogallalas  are 
mainly  in  Wyoming.  The  facts  relative  to  the  several  tribes  within  the  assigned  geo- 
graphical limits  are  as  follows: 


Tribe* 

Beserrations, 

area 

in  acres. 

Scholars. 

Annual 
fand. 

Dakota. 
Sionz 

96,  »< 

735 

8,1W0 

7,500 
10,750 

8,700 

1,700 

677 

8,807 
1.037 
8,000 

26,987.300 

576,000 

8, 640, 000 

Not  stated. 

10 
3 

489 
77 

Poncas           .  .            V  

Arjclcnnwm.  (t*tw  Ventn^i.  UKi  Mnndans 

Tribet  in  Montana. 
Blackfeet 

None. 

. 

Groe   Ventres,  AMinaboiues,  Crows,  Sftiitee 

Sioax,  Kortbom  Choyennes. 
Moantaiu  Crows  r » 

6,230,000 
1, 433, 600 

1 
1 

90 

27 

Flatbeads  

Shoshonea  and  Bannocks 

Tribes  in  Idaho. 
NezPercdB 

1, 344. 000 

1,568,000 

256,000 

8 

124 

17,300 

Cceiir  d^Aldcnes *... 

Xotel 

58.322 

47,054,900 

17 

807 

7,300 

There  is  something  more  favorable  than  the  above  statement  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Indians  in  Idaho.  The  Nez  Perc^  are,  as  a  rule,  more  advanced  than  their  school 
statistics  would  indicate.  There  has  been  something  of  disturbance  and  conflict 
MnoDg  them  in  the  past. 

Great  progress  is  reported  during  the  past  year.  Favorable  results  are  also  reported 
from  other  tribes  in  that  Territory,  while  the  Dakota  Sioux  are  being  placed  yearly 
in  more  favorable  conditions  for  both  restraint  and  training  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

During  the  past  year  the  Interior  Department  has  succeeded  in  opening:  friendly 
relations  with  the  heretofore  hostile  Sioux  and  fragments  of  other  tribes  and  bands  who 
have  for  some  years  past  made  portions  of  Montana  debatable  ground  between  them- 
selves and  the  white  pioneers.  There  is  opportunity  in  the  Northwest  for  a  comprehen- 
sive  policy  and  a  better  chance,  when  it  is  beguii  fairly,  to  teach  and  train  the  growing 
generation  of  Indians.  A  special  effort  should  be  mode  on  the  more  advanced  reser- 
vations in  Dakota  and  Idaho  to  organize  manual-labor  schools,  into  which  children 
might  be  brought,  cared  for  wholly,  and  educated  to  new  conditions.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  the  females,  for,  as  the  Cherokees  have  already  proved,  there 
may  be  many  bright  bo^s  turned  out  of  school,  but  unless  their  homes  have  an  ele- 
vating influence  and  their  sisters  and  female  associates  are  their  equals,  retrogression 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  more  rapid  than  their  pn^ress.  f^  t 
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THE  INDIANS  OP  WYOMINO,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEVADA. 

The  Territories  and  State  named  fall  naturally  in  a  geographical  group,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  population,  which  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  also  justifies  the  treat- 
ing of  them  under  one  head. 

WYOMma. 

A  large  body  of  Ogallala  Sioux  are  found  Just  within  the  borders  of  Wyoming,  but 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dakota,  where  they  properly  belong.  The 
only  Indian  tribes  permanently  located  in  Wyoming  are  the  Eastern  Shoshones,  num- 
bering above  1,000.  There  are  roving  bands  of  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Sioux,  &c.,  but 
they  are  interlopers,  and  will,  as  the  lines  of  settlement  and  travel  press  closer,  be 
brought  on  to  their  reservations. 

The  Shoshones  have  had  a  large  reservation  assif^ed  them,  but,  owing  to  the  incop- 
sions  of  hostile  Sioux  and  others,  have  not  remained  thereon.  There  is  one  school 
established,  under  the  charge  of  an  Episcopal  missionary,  with  ten  scholars,  and 
recently  the  chie&  have  shown  a  desire  to  settle  their  people  and  engage  in  stock-raiBing, 
and  have  schools  established  among  theih. 

COLORADO. 

In  Colorado  there  are  about  3,800  Indians,  3,000  of  them  belonging  to  the  Tabe- 
quaohe  band  of  Utes  at  Los  Pinos,  and  the  Tampa  and  Uintah  Utes  at  the  White  River 
agency.  The  latter  number  800.  These  bands  are  native  to  this  region,  and  are  now 
in  possession  of  a  very  valuable  territory,  embracing  14,784,000  acres,  for  the  transfer 
of  a  large  portion  of  which  to  the  Government,  efforts,  but  partially  successful,  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  Tabequache  Utes  have  thus  far  shown  no  inter- 
est in  e<lncatioD,  while  at  the  White  River  agency  a  small  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  past.  The  Unitarians  have  this  in  their  charge,  and  have  just  estab- 
lished one  at  Los  Pinos.  There  are  41  scholars  and  1  teacher  at  the  latter  place,  and 
6  pupils  and  1  teacher  at  the  former.  The  Los  Pinos  school  is  organized  on  the 
industrial  plan. 

UTAH.   • 

The  Indians  in  Utah  are  under  the  charge  of  two  agencies,  that  of  the  Shoshones, 
numbering  3,000,  belonjo^ing  to  three  bands,  and  that  of  the  Utes,  consisting  of  ten  bands 
and  numbering  8,300;  in  all,  11,300.  The  Shoshones  have  no  reservation,  are  thorough 
nomads,  are  difficult  to  reach,  and  show  no  desire  for  schools  or  other  agents  of  the 
'*  white  man's"  life.  The  Utes  have  a  reservation  of  2,039,040  acres  in  the  Uintah 
Valley,  but  the  bands  are  generally  migratory  and  warlike.  No  school  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  comment  made,  in  the  last  annual  review  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Indians'  welfare  exhibited  by  the  Mormon  community  controlling  this 
Territory,  loses  no  force  by  repetition. 

NEVADA 

has  an  Indian  population  of  about  12,500,  divided  into  five  tribes  or  bands ;  two  of 
Pah  and  Pi  Utes,  and  the  others,  Washoes,  Shoshones,  and  Bannocks.  The  Pah-Utes 
number  6,000,  and  have  two  reservations  of  320,000  acres  each,  are  quiet,  peaceable, 
very  poor,  have  no  schools,  and  are  generally  left  to  their  own  devices  for  subsistence 
and  habits.  The  Pi-Utes  number  2,500,  have  no  treaty,  contract,  or  reservation,  and 
no  aid,  in  any  shape,  is  given  them.  They  are  very  poor,  generally  steal  for  a  living, 
though  a  few  engage  in  farming.    No  schools  are  mentioned. 

The  Washoes  are  a  miserable  and  drunken  remnant  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  with 
no  agent  in  charge  and  no  reservation,  settlement,  or  school.  The  Shoshones  are 
under  the  Utah  agency  for  the  same  people.  They  numbor  about  2,000,  while  the 
Bannocks,  about  1,500  in  all,  are  probably  to  be  removed  to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation, 
Idaho.    No  schools  or  missions  exist  in  Nevada. 

Taking  this  exhibit,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  estimated  at  26,600  souls, 
living  in  the  great  area  designated,  it  is  not  very  encouraging  to  them  or  flattering  to 
the  '*  superior''  race  with  whom  they  have,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  been  brought 
into  contact 

INDLLN8  IN  NEW  MKXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

The  condition  of  this  population  in  both  these  Territories  has  attracted  great 
attention  during  the  past  year  or  so,  owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  GovemroenI 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Apaches,  and  the  very  animated  disoussion  that  has  arisen 
over  the  policy  adopted.    The  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  fi^ulroadi  like  that 
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of  the  northern  line,  has  been  in  great  part  the  caase  of  active  effort,  thereby  taming 
the  public  attention  to  the  remarkable  phases  of  the  Indian  question  presented  in 
Arizona. 

The  New  Mexico  Indian  tribes  are  under  direction  of  five  agencies.    Their  numbers, 
d:c.,  are  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Popnlatioii. 


Male.  Female.  Total. 


KsTi^Joes 

Capote  Utea,  Weemlnache  Utea,  JUsarilla 

Mnaehe  Utea  and  JkariBa  Apaohea 

Apacbea  and  othera 

Apachea 

Puebloa 

Total 


6U0 

TW 
781 

soo 

S»M6 


4,804 
670 


1,114 

950 

8,737 


0,114 
1,S70 

1.450 

l,8i»5 

450 

7,683 


3»  388, 000 


18,000 


439,664 


10,613 


11,856 


81,871  3  767,664 


8,000 


The  Navngoes  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  engaged  ehiefly  in  sheep-fiurming.  Their 
school  is  not  very  snccessfhl,  but  provision  is  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
manual-labor  boarding-school  among  them,  ftom  which  better  results  are  expects. 
Nothing  has  been,  and  probably  nothing  can  be,  done  in  this  direetion  at  present  with 
the  Apache  and  Ute  bands  in  New  Mexico.  All  of  t|ie  Pueblo  schools  have  been 
broken  up  but  those  in  which  the  teachers  are  able  to  instruct  in  Enf^ish,  five  in 
number. 

TSDUlVS  m  ABIZONA. 

This  Territoiy  has  an  Indian  population  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  28,000,  divided 
into  the  following  tribes^  with  the  zeservatLons  they  occupy : 

Tribea.  Nnmbar.  Aerea. 

Piinas  and  Maricopas 4,342  64,000* 

Papagoes 6,000        

Mohavee -• 4,000  75,000 

Ynmaa 2,000  75,000 

Hnalspais 1,500       

YavapMS  and  Apaches 8,000  139,000' 

24,842         353,000' 


In  the  case  of  the  Apaches,  their  numbers  are  by  some  estimated  as  high  as  12,000i. 
but  it  is  safer  to  take  the  lower  estimate.  A  considerable  band  has  Men  locatea. 
with  Cochise,  on  a  large  reservation,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  reservations, 
temporary  in  character,  set  apart  at  different  military  posts,  on  which  small  bands, 
have  been  gathered.  The  two  tribes  first  named  are  the  only  ones  over  whom  even  a^ 
rude  civilization  has  had  any  influence.  The  first-named  show  considerable  progress, 
and  the  second  are  also  making  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  The  following  table 
contains  the  facts  relating  to  the  settled  tribes  beanng  on  schools: 


Tribes. 

Population. 

II 

Nouofaotbolan. 

Naofteabhen^ 

Male. 

Femala 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female^ 

Pima  and  Marie^pa r... 

800 

8,400 

450 

8;  143 

863 

8,600 

378 

4.343 

1.663 

5,000 

888 

1 

1 

M 

41 

51 

10 

1 
1 

V 

Moonia  Paeblo  - .'. 

MaSrti  Of  Cilmioisavw 

Xotal 

5^849 

5,0S4 

11,833 

2 

85 

70 

8 

1' 

The  Mohaves  and  other  tribes  are  averse  to  attempts  at  education,,  and  of  course,  as* 
yet,  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  rsaoh  the  Apaches. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  INDIANS. 

This  designation  embraces  the  three  superintendencies  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California.    They  may  be  thus  tabulated.:  /^^^r^T^ 
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Snperintendeney. 


I 


is 
IS 


:l 


Washington 

OreiFon 

CaaibrniA... 

Total... 


13,641 

T.iea 

20^970 


6.4»7 
3,386 
9,918 


7.214 
3.836 
11,052 


898. 574 

4,473,938 

70.383 


144 
149 
127 


♦16.TD0 
4.456 


40,773 


19,671 


32,100 


5,446,875 


12 
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SI 


21,150 


According  te  these  fijB^res  the  report  is,  on  the  whole,  not  very  promising,  yet  some 
advancement  is  manifeiBt.  In  Washington  Territory  there  is  general  proTision, 
embracing  each  agency,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  nnder  treaty  stipula- 
tions, of  industrial  schools.  Some  additional  interest  in  farming  is  exhibited,  and 
generally  prosperity  is  greater.  The  Takamos  are  regarded  as  m<xlels;  most  of  them 
are  skilled  mechanics  as  well  as  farmers.  The  manual-labor  school  is  declared  to 
have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  children.  Gkx>d  churches,  as  well  as  schools, 
well  attended,  with  native  pastors  and  teachers,  are  notable  features.  In  this 
Territory  the  Indians  are  commonly  industrious,  working  at  farming,  trades,  lumber- 
ing, &c.  In  Oregon,  the  Indians  at  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs,  ana  Grande  Ronde 
Xicies  are  reported  in  a  thriving  condition,  industrious  and  prosperous.  Manual- 
r  schools  are  needed  and  urged.  The  other  agencies  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
much  for  schools. 

The  California  Indians  are  worse  off  in  educational  facilities  than  those  in  either'  of 
the  other  superintendenoies.  The  Hoopa  Valley  agency  shows  the  most  progress, 
while  that  of  Tule  River  is  improving.  But  on  the  whole  the  Pacific  coast  does  not 
present  a  very  gratifying  exhibit  of  Indian  educational  efforts.  Perliaps  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  facts  is  the  neglect  of  the  aborigines  of  Alaska.  The  Indian  Buremi  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  their  condition  or  wants,  as  it  is  not  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
Indians,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  Left  to  themselves,  it  seems  certam 
that  their  tendency  is  to  retrograde.  Something  ought  to  be  done  toward  reaohing  a 
population  estimated  at  70,000  souls. 

CONCLUSION. 

Careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  facts  must  convince  the  intelligent  mind  thai 
while  a  very  encouraging  change  has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  their  cir- 
cumstances, more  especiuly  so  in  the  matter  of  the  interest  attaching  thereto  among 
>  the  more  favored  race,  ^et,  that  nothing  of  a  permanent  character  for  their  adaptation 
^to  civilized  habits  will  ever  be  really  achieved  until  we  take  in  hand  more  seriously 
and  systematically  the  educational  work  among  them.  Decidedly  the  best  missionary 
'  labor  will  be  that  which  can  obtain  control — First.  Of  the  female  children,  and  place 
tbem  under  efficient  training.  Secondly.  Of  the  boys,  and  not  simply  teach  them  to 
read  and  write,  sing  hymns  and  prfty?  but  train  them  to  habits  of  intelligence  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  skilled  labor.  Thirdly.  That  will,  as  a  rule,  supply  to  the  male 
adults  occupations  more  suited  to  their  nomadic  habits,  such  as  trading  stock,  msUiing 
of  them  herdsmen  and  shepherds. 

Thus,  by  separation  of  the  rising  generation  from  wild  habits  and  roving  life,  we 
may  hope  te  successfully  save  this  race  to  a  more  useful  existence,  and  help  those 
beyond  such  ambition  to  quieter  and  more  peaceable  surroundings. 

The  Indian  service  is  necessarily  expensive ;  yet,  with  more  present  aid  and  wise 
direction,  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  other  schools  might  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  greatly  reduce  those  expenditures,  by  making  the  Indians  self-eupporting, 
and  finally  one  with  the  great  body  of  the  American  people. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  ttnoaal  meeting  of  the  National  Edacational  Asaociation  was  held,  as 
appointed,  at  Boston,  Maasaohusetts,  on  the  6th,  7tfa,  and  8th  days  of  Angnst,  1872.  The 
daj  sessions  were  held,  with  one  exception,  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school  baild- 
ing,  and  the  evening  sessions  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  forenoons  and  evenings 
were  oocii]»ied  by  the  general  association,  and  the  afternoons  by  the  four  departments. 

The  spirit  of  uie  meeting  was  excellent.  The  inttoest  in  each  department  was  ad- 
mirably sustained,  a  resnlt  chiefly  dne  to  the  excellent  manner  in  whicn  the  presidents — 
Miss  Lathrop,  and  Messrs.  Boands,  Hancock,  and  Wallaces-discharged  their  duties. 

For  the  following  report  we  are  indebted  largely  to  the  Ohio  Edacational  Monthly, 
edited  by  Hon.  E.  £.  Wtiite. 

GEKEBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  met  in  the  beantifal  hall  of  the  girls'  high  school,  Tuesday,  August 
d,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  president,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair. 

Praver  was  offered  by  Bev.  Dr.  Miner,  of  Boston,  after  which  Mayor  Gaston  made  a 
brief  but  happy  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  tne  city. 

Mayor  Gaston  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Waterston,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
aehool  committee  of  Boston,  corttially  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city  and  con- 
g;ratnlated  the  teachers  of  the  country  on  the  deep  and  general  interest  now  taken  in 
public  schools,  and  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  already  been  made.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  pr^^ress,  he  stated  that  150  years  ago  girls  were  first  admitted  to  the 
Enblic  schools  of  Boston  to  fill  seats  vacated  by  the  boys  in  summer  time.  Now  the 
rational  Educational  Association,  with  scores  of  women  in  full  membership,  assembles 
in  this  magnificent  building,  erected  solely  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 

Dr.  F.  hT  Underwood  made  a  humorous  aUusion  to  the  idea,  commomy  held  by  res- 
idents of  other  places,  that  the  Boston  man  considers  himself  finished  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections.  He  assured  the 
aodience  that,  whatever  may  have  been  true,  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.    The 

CLUg  president  of  Harvard  University  has  inaugurated  reforms,  and  the  movement 
reached  the  high  schools  and  the  other  schools  of  Boston.  Those  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  public  schools  were  conscious  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  are  seeking  light  from  every  source. 

llie  president  of  the  association  responded.  He  gave  to  Massachusetts  the  great 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  spoke  in  words  ofhigh 
eulogy  of  what  the  State  had  done  for  the  cause  of  education.  On  behalf  of  Uie 
association  he  thanked  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  representatives  of  the  school 
committee  for  their  cordial  welcome.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  association  for 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  its  deliberations. 

After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Frost,  of  Illinois,  as  assistant  secretary,  and 
Messrs.  Channcey  R.  Stnltz,  of  Ohlo«  and  R.  Woodbury,  of  Maine,  as  assistant  treas- 
orers,  the  meeting  acyoumed. 

Eremng  8e$non. — The  association  re-assembled  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a  veiy  ahle  lecture  on  "  Methods  of  moral 
instruction  in  public  schools."  He  said  that  we  live  in  the  era  of  methods  in  public 
instruction,  and  now  approach  the  era  of  methods  in  moral  culture.  We  must  first  rid 
ourselres  of  a  huge  drift  of  error  in  regard  to  the  province  of  our  public  schools.  Their 
purpose  is  to  make  neither  profound  scholars  nor  saints,  but  to  make  good -American 
citizens,  such  men  and  women  as  will  preserve  and  ennoble  the  Republic.  The 
moradity  to  be  inculcated  in  these  schools  is  that  of  the  Christian  religion.  'We  can 
not  teach  a  Chinese  or  heathen  morality,  nor  can  we  teach  the  Tsgue  standards  of 
materialism.  Every  method  presupposes  a  living  soul  at  the  center  of  operation,  with- 
out which  it  is  a  mere  machine ;  and  hence,  the  first  condition  in  moral  instruction  is 
a  teacher  whose  life  is  the  embodiment  of  such  morality. 

The  rage  for  intellectual  culture  is  becoming  the  Moloch  of  American  schools.  The 
teaching  of  children  is  now  ahnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  young  women,  and  their 
intellectual  qualifications  are  subjected  to  constant  scrutiny  and  supervision.  They  are 
compelled  to  run  a  gauntlet  worse  than  their  grandmothers  who  were  captured  by  the 
Indians.    Theirmond  fitness  is  vastly  more  important.  The  new  methods  of  teaching 
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open  a  way  for  the  most  successfnl  moral  inBtmction,  bat  they  are  poweriess  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  no  moral  perception.  The  methods  of  object  and  oral 
jnstrnction  are  still  on  trial.  Unless  we  place  in  our  school-rooms  a  class  of  teachen 
iilled  with  a  high  moral  purpose,  the  children  will  be  dragged  down  to  common  earth- 
worms. The  common  scheol  is  the  plM«  wheve  the  ohiliL  thosli  be  taofhi  the  gpsai^ 
lessons  of  morality  in  pnblic  life,  for  moiulity  and  patriotism  are  inseparable  in  a 
country  like  onrs. 

Oar  teachers  are  too  often  so  highly  wrought  in  (esthetic  and  literary  cnltare  that 
they  go  into  onr  schools  with  an  utter  ignorance  of,  and  almost  an  ntter  contempt  for,  our 
common  American  life ;  very  charming,  no  doubt,  as  ornaments  of  wealthy  homes,  but 
utterly  unfit  to  mold  our  boys  into  well-roanded  American  citizens.  The  imperative 
need  of  our  schools  to-day  is  some  method  of  cominou'tfense  moral  aa^ervineo. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Induatrial  Uni  vanltjy, 
who  said  that  Dr.  Mayo  had  ezbaosted  the  sabjeot,  and  be  oould  only  retouch  the  pic- 
ture. Our  schools  are  designed  not  only  to  educate  the  children  intelleotnaUy  bat  mor- 
ally, and  the  expenditure  for  their  support  can  not  be  justified  if  we  take  away  that 
which  causes  the  children  to  g^row  up  into  good  citi£^s.  We  can  not  send  a  child's 
intellect  to  school  and  keep  his  moral  natnre  at  home.  The  highest  inteUeotual  cultoie 
can  not  be  attained  unless  there  is  a  moral  nature  which  will  faraish  the  neceeaary 
incentives.  The  safety  of  the  BepnbUo  and  of  humanity  itself  depeods  npon  mocal 
instruction  in  our  pubbc  schools.  The  grand  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  form  oha^ 
acter. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  said  that 
Dr.  Mayo  had  spoken  the  truth  in  eloquent  words  and  in  a  more  eloquent  spirit.  With 
such  sentiments  inspiring  our  teachers  the  Republic  is  safe. 

Three  years  since  a  freat  audience  applauded  the  sentiment,  ''  The  sehool  fbr  intel- 
lectual education,  and  the  church  for  moral  education " — ^a  heresy  whose  adoption 
would  be  fatal  to  the  public-school  wstem.  His  creed  was  a  brief  one.  and  not  m  hia 
own  originating,  but  aerived  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  fHends  of  education, 
now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  said,  "  There  can  be  no  freedom  without 
morality,  no  morality  without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  the  Bible" — and  so 
give  us  and  our  children  the  Bible. 

Second  dojf. — The  association  convened  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o*elocl[«  FftQrer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  president  of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  on  places  for  teachers,  resolutions,  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  the  president  called  upon  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisoonsan, 
ohairmaa  of  the  permanent  oonmiittee  on  the  national  university  to  make  a  bxier 
report  of  progress. 

Dr.  Hoyt  stated  that  the  idea  of  founding  a  national  university  had  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  leadiuff  statesmen  and  educators  of  the  country  for  many 
years,  and  gave  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on 
the  sul^ect.  With  a  view  of  bringing  the  subject  in  a  practical  form  before  tiie 
country,  the  committee  appointed  at  Saint  Louis  prepared  a  hill,  which  was  submitted 
to  many  persons  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  The  bill  was  then  carefully  revised,  and 
on  the  28th  of  May  last  it  was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor.  He  stated  that  the  bill  had  been  favorably  received  in 
Congress,  and  that  it  had  been  improved  by  nearly  aU  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
country.    The  prospects  of  its  early  passage  he  thought  were  encouraging. 

Professor  WiUiam  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  First  State  Normid  &hool  of  Minne- 
sota, read  a  paper  on  '*The  system  of  normal  training-schools  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  onr  people,"  presenting  the  necessity  of  the  normal  training  of  teachers,  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  normal  schools  in  this  country 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  in  July,  1839.  He  ptdd  high 
compliments  to  Father  Pierce,  Horace  Mann,  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  other  pioneers 
in  the  normal  cause.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  every  university  or  college  should 
have  a  ]>rofessor  of  teaching ;  that  every  State  should  support  one  or  more  normal 
schools  of  a  high  grade,  an  e&mentary  normal  school  in  each  county,  and  a  system  of 
normal  teachers'  institutes. 

After  a  few  songs  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  from  Fisk  Univeisity,  Tennessee,  who  were 
warmly  applauded,  I^ofessor  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper.  He  stated  that  the  normal  schools  of  Maasachnsetts  embrace  a 
course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools,  and  also  one  to  prepare  teachers 
for  lower  schools.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  establishibg  normal  schoofi  of  a  lower 
grade,  but  believed  strongly  in  the  value  of  teachers'  institutes. 

President  N.  T.  Lupton,  of  the  University  o'f  Alabama,  said  that  a  normal  depart- 
ment has  been  organized  in  tiiat  institution,  and  briefly  described  the  coarse  of  ins^e- 
tlon. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  national  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  an  interes^Bg  and 
able  paper  on  ''  The  educational  lessons  of  statistics."  These  lessons  were  partly  £rawn 
from  the  early  records,  but  chiefly  from  the  census  of  1870.  ^  j 
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Hon.  B.  G.  Nortljrop,  secretary  of  the  State  l>oard  of  edncatioD  of  Connecticut,  stated 
that  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  tliis  country  were  distorted  and  improperly  used.  No 
1^8  a  man  than  Hepworth  Dixon,  of  England,  bad  pointed  him  to  these  statistics  as 
proof  of  the  failure  of  the  school  system  m  the  Uilited  States.  He  replied,  that  in  tlie 
f^ortheiB  States,  at  least,  tliis  illiteracy  was  imported  illiteracy,  and  largely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Evemmg  seaaUm^ — ^The  association  met  in  the  evening  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  Hon. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nominations,  re- 
polrted  the  following  officers : 

President^B.  G.  Northrop,  Conneotiout. 

Vice-Presidents— Newton  Bateman,  Illinois;  Geor^  P.  Beard,  Missouri;  Ahner  J. 
Phipps,  Massachusetts ;  Edward  Brooks,  Pennsylvania ;  James  H.  Binford,  Virginia ; 
John  Swett,  California;  N.  T.  Lupton,  Alabama;  A.  P.  Stone,  Maine;  N.  A.  Calkins, 
New  Tork ;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio ;  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Kentucky ;  N.  P.  Gates, 
Avk&nsas. 

Secretary— S.  H.  White,  Illinois. 

Treasurer— John  Hancock,  Ohio. 

Counselors— £.  E.  White,  Ohio,  and  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  at  large ;  Warren  Johnson, 
Maine ;  Jndah  Dana,  Vermont ;  D.  Crosby,  New  Hampshire ;  E  A.  Hubbard,  Massa- 
chusetts :  J.  C.  Greenough,  Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  Connecticut;;  J.  H.  Hooee, 
New  York ;  Charles  H.  Yerrill,  Pennsylvania ;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland ;  J.  O.  Wilson, 
DLstrict  of  Columbia ;  A.  E.  Dolbear,  West  Virginia ;  M.  Webster,  Virginia ;  H.  B. 
Blake,  North  Carolina;  W.  H.  Baker,  Georgia;  Joseph  Hodjeson,  Alabama;  Miss 
H.  £.  Hasslock,  Tennessee ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Missouri ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kissell,  Iowa ;  Miss 
E.  D.  Copley,  Kansas;  Geoi^e  Howland,  Illinois;  C.  R.  Stultz,Ohio;  J.Newby,  Indi- 
ana: E.  Olney,  Michigan  ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin ;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Minnesota. 

The  roport  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  named  elected. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  superintendent  of  public  inatmotion  of  Illinois,  read 
an  able  and  elaborate  paper  on  "  Cfompulsory  school  attendance.*'  He  said,  that  were 
compulsory  attendance  to  be  made  a  matter  of  legislation,  he  ahould  have  his  bill  en- 
titled ''An  act  to  secure  the  educational  rights  of  children,'*  rather  than  ''An  act  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.'*  He  proceeded  to  treat  his  theme  under 
two  heads,  offering  two  reasons  for  such  legislation,  viz :  because  it  is  within  the  legit- 
imate province  of  a  republican  government ;  and  because  it  is  necessary  and  expedient. 
He  showed,  by  numerous  arguments  and  examples,  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  is 
the  basis  of  all  laws  as  well  as  of  government  itself.  Compulsion  is  the  bed-rock  on 
which  every  human  government  rests.  Bayonets  and  bomb-shells  are  the  final  ad- 
judicators. Without  this  investiture  of  force,  and  the  right  to  appeal  to  it  in  emer- 
gencies;  every  organized  government  would  go  to  pieces.  In  every  case,  in  the  last 
resort,  it  meets  the  culprit  with  clenched  fist,  and  not  with  moraJ  precept.  In  the 
matter  in  question,  the  compulsion  of  attendance  would  be  infinitely  less  repugnant 
than  countless  laws  which  have  been  swallowed  and  digested. 

The  hour  being  late  when  Mr.  Bateman  closed,  thers  was  nefurthef  discussion  of  the 
SQl]4ect. 

ihWd  daw.— Thursday  morning's  session  was  opened  with  pn^er  by  Bev.  David 
Crosby,  of  Nasbna,  New  Hampshire. 

A  communication  was  read  mm  the  German-American  Teachers'  Association,  request- 
ing permission  to  oo-o][>erate  with  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  oftering 
t4»  present  the  plans  and  methods  of  some  German  edueaton  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. The  communication  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  delegates  from 
the  German  association  present  were  invited  tu  participate  in  tiie  iMroccedings. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
read  a  spicy  and  sum^stive  ]^per  on  *'  The  examination  of  teachers."  Hetook  strong 
e»ewr 


is  against  the  Mew  England  system  of  examining  and  employing  teachers,  as  vex- 
ations and  useless,  and  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  early  expenenee  as  a  teacher 
both  in  New  England  and  California.  Ite  waa happy  to  say  that  this  ill-advised  system 
had  been  abolished  in  California^  and  that  the  office  of  teacher  had  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession.  The  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  New  England  system  were  the  ori^ani- 
zation  of  State  and  county  boards  of  examiners,  oomposeid  exclusively  of  professional 
teachers:  the  issuing  of  a  graded  series  of  certificates,  from  life  certificates  down  to  lim- 
ited certificates  for  temporary  teocliers:  the  adoption  of  written  examinations,  the  per- 
centages to  be  indorsed  on  the  certificates ;  a  legal  recognition  by  each  State  of  the  pro- 
fessional certificates  given  on  actual  examinations  by  legal  boards  in  every  other  State, 
and  of  the  normal-scbool  diplomas  issued  in  other  States;  and  a  con^bined  effort  to 
lengthen  the  terms  of  sehool  officers. 

The  paper  elicited  a  spirited  and  interesting  discussion,  which  was  participated  m 
by  Professors  S.  S.  Green  and  M.  Lyons,  of  Khode  Island ;  Superintendent  Northrop, 
Of  Connecticut;  Dr.  Levison,  of  New  York;  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  of  JPennsylvania;  Superin- 
tendent Abemethy,  of  Iowa;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Professor  Stevens,  of  Wv^r  Vir- 
ginia; President  Chadbourue,  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  A^Brousuii 
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AJcott,  of  Maasacbnaetts;  Mr.  J.  Dana,  of  Vermoiit;  and  Superintendent  WickeTsham, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  oommitteey  with 
Hon.  John  Swett  as  chairman,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of 
Illinois,  and  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  £.  Crosby,  of  Iowa,  was  referred  to  the  aboTe 
committee : 

'^Heaolvedy  That  this  association  gives  its  influence  to  the  securing  of  a  common  recog- 
nition throughout  the  Union  of  normal-school  diplomas  and  State  certiftcates,  as  evi- 
dences of  qualifications  actually  possessed  b^  higher  classes  of  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents  of  the  States,  counties,  and  cities;  provided  that  an  equal  and  impar- 
tial basis  of  training  and  scholarship  can  be  generally  adopted.'' 

ABT  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art  education  in  Massachusetts,  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  '*  Drawing  in  public  schools.''  He  advocated  the  teaching*  of  drawing 
as  a  relief  to  the  mental  faculties  of  children,  often  overstrained  by  the  ordinary 
school  routine;  and,  to  thi8  end,  the  first  lessons  should  exercise  the  eyes  and  fing^ers 
in  a  manner  least  likely  to  tax  the  miud.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  drawing 
simple  enough  to  be  taught  by  all  teachers  and  learned  by  all  pupils. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  for  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  caused  the  pupils  to  believe  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  study. 
Many  children,  not  skillful  in  drawing  liues,  are  very  quick  in  drawing  conclusions. 

The  first  lessons  in  drawing  should  be  each  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next.  In  primary 
and  grammar  schools  drawing  should  be  taught  as  a  language,  the  speech  of  the  eye; 
while  in  the  high  schools  it  ma^y  bo  taught  as  an  art.  A  course  of  instruction  for  the 
different  fp'ades  of  pupils  was  sketched,  and  nriuted  outlines  were  distributed. 

Mr.  Smith  believed  that  art  education  could  be  made  more  successful  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  The  paper  was  very  acceptable  to  the  audience,  and  was  frequently 
applauded. 

Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connectiouty  congratulated  Massachusetts  on  being  the  first  State 
to  adopt,  by  legislation,  a  system  of  art  education  for  the  public  schools. 

CLOSING  KXERCI8BS. 

At  4.30  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon  the  general  association  convened  for  the  closing 
exercises.  The  president  introduced  Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  minister  to  this  coantry, 
who  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 

ABDBBSS  OF  THIB  JAFANESK  MINISTER. 

Mr.  Mori  said  that  he  was  happy  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  educational 
movement  in  Japan.  AU  had  heard  of  the  social  and  political  revolution  in  that 
country.  Until  recently,  education  was  considered  of  little  importance  except  tar  the 
officials.  A  bureau  of  education  has  been  established ,  and  several  foreign  teachers,  most- 
ly Americans,  have  been  employed.  The  language  of  Japan  was  too  poor — too  short^to 
use  for  higher  steps.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons  were  sent  abroad  to  study,  and 
some  returned  with  the  belief  that  without  education  at  home  their  civilization  can 
not  be  improved.      ' 

This  not  being  fhDy  appreciated,  the  embassy  recently  here  was  sent  out.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  send  these  high  offioiids  abroad,  and  during  their  absence  very  little  is 
doing  in  Japan.  The  schools  of  that  country  are  maioly  for  the  high  officials,  but  the 
meibbers  oi  the  embassy  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education  for  all,  both 
male  and  female.  The  commissioner  of  education,  a  member  of  the  embassy,  had  told 
the  speaker  that  he  had  become  oouYinoed  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  English 
language.  The  mayor  of  Yedo,  now  in  Boston,  told  him  he  was  very  anxious  to  nave 
the  millions  of  people  in  his  city  lifted  up  as  much  as  possible ;  that  the  teaching  of 
English  is  a  step  toward  it.  His  belief  was  that  education  must  be  undertaken  first, 
in  preference  to  railroads  and  other  accompaniments  of  an  advanced  civilixatioo. 
Many  schools  for  both  sexes  have  been  established  in  Japan,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
teachers  they  are  unable  to  do  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  do.  They  are  obliged  to 
take  the  foreigners  residing  there,  tradesmen,  and  even  sailors;  and  they  do  not  make  a 
good  impression  on  the  Japanese.  He  had  advised  the  establishment  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers.  He  hoped  to  receive  snggestions  in  the  matter 
from  prominent  educators  in  this  country.  If  Japan  fails  in  this,  all  Asia  will  lose,  as 
Japan  is  the  gate  to  Asia.  He  predicted  that  when  public  schools  are  generally  estab- 
lished in  Japan,  the  English  language  will  become  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
country,  and  the  native  language  would  in  time  only  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
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The  president  thanked  Mr.  Mori  for  the  honor  conferred  on  the  association  by  his 
presence,  and  assured  him  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  educators  of  this  country  in 
the  great  educational  movement  in  Japan. 

William  Gaston,  the  ma^or  of  Boston,  Rev.  R.  6.  Waterston,  D.D.,  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Underwood,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Henry  Barnard,  Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  minister,  and 
Edward  Shippeu,  of  Philadelphia,  were  chosen  honorary  members. 

RBSOLUTI0278  ADOPTED. 

Eesolutions  were  adopted  approving  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  educational  purposes ;  con- 
gratulating the  country  on  the  great  usefulness  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  recommending  to  Congress  tbe  furnishing  of  increased  facilities  for  the  publica- 
tion of  circulars  o?  information  and  the  issue  of  a  much  larger  edition  of  the  annual 
report  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  oonntry ;  recom- 
mending to  boards  of  education  and  teachers  the  adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the 
introduction  of  art  instruction  into  all  schools ;  recommending  the  introduction  of 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  physical  science ;  and  urging  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  other  instrumentalities  for  the  special  preparation 
of  teachers. 

The  president  made  a  brief  closing  address,  and  then  introdnced  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
the  president-elect,  who  accepted  the  position  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  He 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  would  be  held  in  Elmira,  New 
York.    After  singing  the  doxology.  the  association  acUonmed. 

KLBMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  session  opened  at  S.30  o'clock,  Tuesday,  August  6.  The  exercises  were  intro- 
duced by  a  few  appropriate  and  happy  remarks  by  the  president,  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop, 
of  Cincinnati. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City,  read  an  able 
paper  on  ''  Object-teaching.''  He  contrasted  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  kin- 
denrarten  school  with  the  system  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  and  urged  that 
primary  instruction  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  natnre  of  the  child.  The  true 
office  of  object-teaching  is  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  text-books,  by  observation  and 
oral  instruction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Zalmon  Richards,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  thought  that  a  thorough  reform 
was  needed  in  our  system  of  primary  instruction,  and  that  obiect-teaching  should  be- 
come a  principle  instead  of  a  conviction.  He  was  convinced  that  we  are  radically 
wrong  in  our  whole  system  of  primary  instruction,  in  our  school-rooms,  our  play- 
rooms, and  our  books. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  who 
expressed  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  educational  movements  of  the 
day. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
read  a  paper  on  "  English  grammar  in  elementary  schools."  He  said  that  among  mod- 
em writers  of  distinction  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  studied  English  grammar  as  such. 
We  learn  to  sing  bv  singing,  and  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  in  the  same  way  we  must 
be  taught  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  speaking  and  writing.  He  thought  that 
text-books  in  grammar  should  be  abolishea  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  believed  that  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  He  thought  that 
Professor  Newell  would  have  many  disciples  but  very  few  followers. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  other  speakers,  after  which  the  session  closed. 

Wednesday's  session  was  opened  by  a  paper  on  ''The  adaptation  of  Froebel's  educa- 
tional ideas  to  American  insntutions,"  by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  editor  of  the  Schulzeitnng, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  thought  that  the  United  Btates  offered  the  greatest  field  for 
the  system  of  education  invented  by  Froebel.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  true-hearted,  clear-headed  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  examine  this 
system  and  consider  what  is  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  schools,  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department.  In  closing  he  offered  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  which  was  i^opted,  and  a  committee  of  seven  appointed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  kinder- 
garten svstem.    Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston,  thought  Froebel's  peculiarity  to 
be,  that  he  prepares  the  child  to  learn.    She  ^ave  an  interesting  account  of  the  gradual 
development  ot  a  child's  perception,  illostratrng  the  method  by  means  of  some  of  the  • 
•ppliances  a«ed  in  the  Bystem.  ^^^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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After  a  short  recess,  Hr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  priDoipal  of  the  high  school  in  Clinton, 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  ''  School  architectare  and  furniture,"  speaking  principally 
of  the  school  builoiDgs  of  small  towns.  He  treated  of  their  size,  iutemal  arraDgi;- 
ments,  external  appearance,  looatioo,  grounds,  &c.,  and  gave  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions respecting  the,  heating,  ventilation,  and  other  accessories  of  the  school-room. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  Mr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  Worcester  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  SiDience,  reaa  a  paper  on  "  Physical  science  in  elementary  schools.'*  He 
advocated  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences  in  common  schools, 
giving  the  preference  to  natural  history.  He  would  make  room  for  such  instmctiou 
by  alM)liahing  the  study  of  grammar,  snhstitnting  therefor  the  teaching  of  language 
orally. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  L  N.  Carlton,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  ef 
Connecticut,  and  C.  M.  Woodward,  dean  of  the  polytechnic  department  of  Washingron 
University,  Saint  Louis.  Missouri. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  of  Boston,  on  "  English  literature  in  popular 
education,"  was  next  read. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  New  York;  secretary,  Miss  Augusta  M.  Manly,  CincinnacL 

KORSiAL  DEPARTBCEMT. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  2.30  o'clock.  The  president,  C.  C. 
Bounds,  of  Maine,  made  a  brief  and  appropriate  address. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  of  Rhode  Island,  read  a 
paper  on  "  What  is  the  proper  work  of  the  normal  school  f"  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  A.  G.  Bovden,  of  the  Bridgewater  normal  school,  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  M.  R. 
Leveson,  of  New  York. 

General  8.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  Hampton  Normal  Institnte,  Virginia,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Normal  work  among  the  freedmen."  He  urged  that  the  great  demand  for  colored 
teachers  in  the  South  should  be  met  by  normiu  schools,  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
North. 

Miss  EmmaC.  Brackett,  of  New  York,  recently  of  Saint  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
American  normal  school,"  which,  she  urged,  should  give  to  its  pupils  the  garnered 
treasure  of  the  past,  and  send  them  forth  with  the  ability  to  dispense  it.  u  should 
^so  give  its  pupils,  liioogh  sparingly,  special  methods  and  rules  for  doing  this  work. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  normal  training,  so  far  as  principles  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  exercises  of  Wednesday  afternoon  were  opened  by  a  discussion  of  the  papers  by 
Mt.  Greenough  and  Mias  Brackett.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  believed  that  the  true 
work  of  the  normal  school  was  to  teach  methods,  not  subjects.  George  P.  Beard,  of 
Missouri,  said  that  subjects  and  methods  should  be  taught  together,  and  that  the  recita- 
tions should  be  topical  in  form.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought,  that  the  princi- 
ples, the  science,  of  education  should  be  taught  as  well  as  methods.  Charles  H. 
Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  normal  pupils  should  study  every  subject,  with  the 
idea  of  learning  how  to  teach  them.  C.  F.  B.  Bellows,  of  Michigan,  did  not  believe 
that  subiects  and  methods  could  be  separated  in  normal  schools. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  commissions  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  read  an  able  paper 
on  **  Professional  training  in  normal  schools."  He  urged  that  the  course  of  trainmg 
in  normal  schools  should  be  mainly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  intend  to  make 
teaching  a  life  profession,  and  that  the  preparation  of  temporary  teachers  shonld  be 
left  to  normal  institutes.  State  and  county,  and  to  other  institutions. 

He  thought  that  the  wisdom  of  establishing  expensive  normal  schools  to  give  tem- 
porary teachers  academic  instruction,  thus  duplicating  the  work  of  high  schools  and 
academies,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  paper  was  diacuctsed  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New-  York ;  George  P.  Beard,  of  Missouri ; 
Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Blake, of  North  Carolina;  Wm.  H.Phelp&  of 
Minnesota;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Massacnu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Beard  urged  that  normal  institutes  must  be  relied  upon  for  the  professional 
instruction  of  the  great  body  of  teachers.  Mr.  Wickersham  thought  that,  for  many 
years,  there  would  be  two  classes  of  teachers,  permanent  and  temporary,  making  nec- 
essary two  classes  of  normal  schools.  In  one  class,  chiefly  professioniu  work  should 
be  done ;  in  the  other, tthere  must  be  academic  instruction.  Mr.  Phelps  thoneht  that 
academic  and  professional  instruction  must  be  combined  in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
West. 

The  first  exercise  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  ''The  relation 

between  matter  and  method  in  normal  instruction,"  by  George  P.  Beard,  principal 

•  State  normal  school,  Warrensbnrgh,  Missouri.    He  said  that  the  teacher  must  have  a 

knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  methods,  and,  hence, 

matter  and  method  must  be  combined  in  normal  schools.    Method  must  be  taught  in 
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connection  with  matter.  The  theory  that  pnplls  should  come  to  normal  schools  with 
a  good  edncation  merely  to  receive  profeBftionaJ  training,  lacks  practicability.  Normal 
schools  shonld  be  more  than  academies;  they  should  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  who  opened  the  disoossion,  did  not  see  how  normal  schools 
were  to  reach  a  professional  basis  by  con  tinning  the  practice  of  academic  teaching. 
Mr.  yerrill,of  Pennsylvania,' said  that  if  only  professional  work  was  done  in  normul 
schools,  many  of  them  wonld  have  very  few  pupils.  Mr.  Qreenongb,  of  Rhode  Islaml, 
thonght  that  the  plan  of  giving  professional  insftruction  only  did  not  preclude  the  at< 
tainnieot  of  aeademie  knowledge^  for  in  learning  how  to  teach  a  subject,  a  popiVs 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  increased. 

Miss  J.  H.  Stickney,  principal  of  the  Boston  training  school,  spoke  on  ''Practice 
schools;  their  uses  and  their  relation  to  normal  training.''  She  said  that  practice 
should  have  at  least  one-third  of  the  attention  of  the  normal  pupil.  Abstract  profes- 
monal  instruction  in  methods  is  not  enough.  Practice  schools  will  enable  teaeoers  to 
aeqaire  much  which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way.  She  doubted  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ingthe  normal  class  a  class  for  practice. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected :  President,  A.  L.  Boyden,  Massachusetts ;  vice- 
president,  J.  Estabrook,  Michigan ;  secretary,  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

mPABTMKMT  Or  SUPKRmTKNDBNCB. 

This  department  held  its  first  session  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  president,  John  Han- 
eoek,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  chair. 

Bcrv.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  superinteiident  of  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Massachn^ 
setts,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  *^  The  extent,  methods,  and  value  of  supervision  in 
a  system  of  schools."  He  said  that  wherever  schools  are  defective  and  poor,  the 
cause,  in  almost  every  case,  is  a  want  of  the  right  kind  of  supervision.  The  value  of 
the  supervision  of  a  single  mind  is  no  more  important  in  business  enterprises  than  in 
edncation.  It  is  imjKMsible  for  local  school  committees  to  supervise  schools  properly, 
heeanse  they  rarely,  if  ever,  are  fitted  for  the  work  by  nature  or  training,  and  have  not 
the  time  which  they  are  willing  gratuitously  to  give  to  the  work.  He  advocated  a 
svatem  of  supervision,  comprising  a  State  superintendent,  next  county  snpenntendents, 
then  town  and  city  school  committees  or  directors-*towns  and  cities  being  loft  free  to 
^vpoint  superintendents.  He  strongly  urged  the  creation  of  the  office  of  connty  shpet- 
inteodent,  which  twenty  States  had  done,  and  had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  Massachusetis' 
neriect  of  this  agency. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Saperintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Saint  Louis,  who 
epoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  svstem  of  supervision  in  Saint  Louis.  He  was  followed 
\iv  Superintendent  J.  P.  Wickersham,  g£  Pennsylvania;  Superintendent  J.  L.  Pickard, 
of  Chicago;  Secretary  Joseph  Whits,  of  Massachusetts;  and  others,  all  of  whom  urged 
the  value  of  supervision.  Mr.  White  did  not  believe  that  county  supervision  would 
work  well  in  Massaohiisetts.  The  entire  civil  system  of  the  State  is  based  on  the 
town,  and  not  on  the  county. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Saint 
lionia,  read  an  able  paper  on  ''The  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school— its 
causes  and  remedies." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Portland^ 
Maine,  who  was  followed  by  Superintendent  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati ;  Superin- 
tendent W.  £.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  Iowa  Superintendent  £.  A.  Hubbard,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts;  and  Supenntendent  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Maesar 
chnsetts;  all  of  whom  dissented  from  ooo  or  both  of  toe  remedies  recommended  in 
the  paper,  viz,  the  admission  of  pupils  at  four  years  of  age,  and  the  frequent  transfer. 
of  pupils.  Mr.  Seaver,  of  Iowa,  and  Bev.  -Mr.  Stone,  of  Providenoe,  supported  Mr. 
Huris's  views. 

The  exercises  of  Thnrsday  afternoon  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  an  excellent 
]Miper  on  *' Public  education,  in  the  Sonth/'  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Alabama.  He  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  Soath  with 
tespett  to  territory  and  capabilities,  claiming  that,  for  natural  advantages  and  possi- 
bilitv  of  development,  it  was  one  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  earth.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  there  was  general  and  lamentably 
great.  The  condition  was  even  worse  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored  pop- 
ulation, for  the  former  were  actually  growing  more  and  more  illiterate.  Of  the  voters 
of  that  section  upward  of  1.120,000  were  unable  to  read  op  write.  He  was  in  fi^vor 
of  the  idea  of  compulsory  edncation,  believing  that  if  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  tax  the  ])eople  to  educate  the  masses,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  make  those  masses 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  levy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  President  Hancock  called  attention  to  the  very  great 
importance  of  its  statements.  Commissioner  Eaton  and  Superintendent  Wickersham 
strongly  £avored  the  granting  of  needed  educational  aid  to  the  Southern  States.    Mi. 
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Blake,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  the  paper  expressed  the  exact  coDdition  and  ^^reat 
need  of  the  South.  Mr  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  expressed  similar  views.  Dr.  Heury  Bar- 
nanl,  of  Connecticat,  desired  to  see  a  school  system  inaognrated  iu  the  8outh  similar 
to  the  itinerant  system  of  Sweden.  President  Hancock  closed  the  discussiou  with  a 
touching  tribute  to  the  educators  of  the  South,  who  are  laboring  to  establish  public- 
school  systems. 

W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  rend  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  ^*  Percentages  of  school  attendance^"  which  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  T.  Harris,  Saint  Louis;  vice- 
president,  J.  W.  Page,  of  Maryland;  secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,, Massachu- 
setts. 

DEPARTMEMT  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTIOX. 

The  president.  Dr.  D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on 
''  College  degrees,"  in  which  he  urged  that  honorary  d^rees  should  be  baaed  upon 
attainments  as  well  defined  as  other  degrees.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  irreffulanty 
in  the  conditions  on  which  degrees  are  bestowed,  it  was  suggested  that  eacn  State 
should  establish  a  senate  of  learned  men  to  pass  on  the  qnalitications  of  candidates 
for  degrees,  the  degree  being  bestowed  by  colleges  on  the  certificate  of  the  senate. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  saw  practical  difficulties  in  the  plan  proposed,  and 
suggested,  as  a  temporary  remetly,  the  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  adding  the 
name  of  the  college  to  the  letters  indicating  the  degree.  The  subject  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri;  Professor  Stevens,  of  West 
Virginia;  President  Baird,  of  Maryland;  and  President  Tappan  and  Mr.  Henkle,  of 
Ohio. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Professor  H.  M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Hlinois,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation."  He  recommended  that  the  rules  given  in  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar  should  be  substantially  followed  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek. 
In  Latin  the  ancient  Roman  pronunciation  was  recommended ;  Professor  Lane,  of  Har- 
vard, being  named  as  the  best  authority. 

The  report  was  briefly  discussed.  President  Baird,  of  Maryland,  approved  of  the 
report.  Professor  Harkness,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Professor  Crosby,'  of  Massachusetts, 
strongly  advocated  the  English  pronunciation.  Professor  Bartholomew  disapproved 
of  the  '^continental"  method,  and  favored  the  ancient  pronunciation  as  recommended 
in  the  report.  Mr.  Henkle  had  used  the  continental,  but  had  gone  back  to  the  English ; 
he  thongnt  the  ancient  method  would  save  time. 

Professor  £.  C.  Pickering,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  next  gave  a  lecture  on  '' La- 
boratory methods  of  teaching  nhysics."  He  said  that  he  used  the  old  method  of  lectures, 
illustrated  hy  experiments,  lor  preliminary  instruction,  after  which  each  student 
studies  the  science  practically,  by  manipulating  the  apparatus,  or  whatever  is  used, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  The  lecturer  illustrated  this  method  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience. 

Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  College,  followed  with  a  lecture  on  "  The  method  of 
teaching  natural  history." 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania, 
read  an  able  x>aper  on  **  The  method  of  teaching  English  in  high  schools." 

The  next  exercise  was  a  discussion  of  the  biU  now  before  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university.  It  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
was  followed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard ;  Superintendent  Nortnrop,  of  Connecticut ; 
and  Professor  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  President  Eliot,  Dr.  Hoyt,  and 
President  Lupton,  of  Alabama,  to  report  next  year.  Inasmuch  as  this  measure  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  permanent  committee  appointed  by  the  general  association,  the  propriety 
of  this  action  by  the  department  of  higher  instruction  was  questioned. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected : 

President,  D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Illinois ;  vice-president,  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts; 
secretary,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio. 

THE  BECEPTIOX  AT  FANEUTL  HA.LL. 

A  fine  reception,  tendered  to  the  association  by  the  city  government,  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  Faueuil  Hall.  A  splendid  and  superabundant  collation  was 
served  at  an  early  hour. 

The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  President  Chadbonme,  of  Williams  College. 
After  nearly  an  hour  had  been  spent  at  the  tables,  Rev.  Dr.  Wuterston  calle<l  the  assem- 
bly to  order,  and,  with  a  few  remarks,  introduced  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  who  Hpoke  iu  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Speeches  were  also  made  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecti- 
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cut;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Maasachnsetts ;  President  E.  E.  TVhite,  of  Ohio;  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  jr.,  national  commissioner;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  John 
Bvrett,  of  California ;  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  of  Alabama ;  and  Superintendent  W.  T. 
Harris,  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  occasion  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  exercises  of  the  three  previous  days. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  very  satisfactorv,  but  would  have  been  much 
larger,  had  not  the  principal  railroads,  for  some  uuexplaiued  reason,  failed  to  extend 
the  usual  courtesies  In  the  reduction  of  farea. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  the 
l.'tth,  Uth,  and  15th  of  August.  The  indeiktigable  efforts  of  the  president,  Abner  J. 
Phipps,  Ph.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  this  meeting  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one,  were  crowned  with  success. 

At  the  first  session,  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  held  in  the  grammar-school  hall, 
Bev.  F.  F.  Ford  offered  prayer.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  held  at  t^tohburgh,  Massachusetts,  July,  1871.  Hon.  M.  T.  Ludden,  in  the 
absence  of  Mayor  Cowan,  made  the  address  of  welcome.  President  Phipps  responded 
bdefiy,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago,  as  a  substitute  for 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  gave  the  chief  address  of  .the  occasion.  His  theme  was  *'The 
hinderance  to  making  the  work  of  teaching  a  profession." 

On  Wednesday  the  institute  occupied  Lyceum  Hall  at  each  of  its  three  sessions.  The 
attendance  of  educators  was  very  good  for  a  rainy  day.  Rev.  £.  N.  Haynes,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  offered  the  morning  prayer. 

WalterSxith,  esq.,  late  of  England,  now  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  State  director  of 
art  education  in  Massachusetts,  read  an  admirable  paper  on  **  Drawing  in  our  publie 
schools."  A  pleasant  discussion  followed,  Mr.  Smith  being  called  upon  to  answer  sev- 
eral questions  from  the  floor. 

An  admirable  paper  on  *'  Music  in  schools  "  was  then  presented  by  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  music  of  the  Boston  school  board.  Dr.  Upham 
Bketched  the  history  of  the  study  of  music  in  our  public  schools,  especially  in  the 
aehools  of  Boston,  where  in  1839  the  study  was  first  regularly  iutroducea  by  the  school 
board.  Mr.  Luther  W.  Mason,  teacher  of  music  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  with 
a  class  of  little  ones  from  the  Lewiston  schools,  illustrated  his  method  of  teaching. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  occupied  the  afternoon 
In  discoursing,  the  former  upon  **  English  literature,''  and  the  latter  on  "  Industrial 
education." 

The  evening  address  was  on  the  "  Influence  of  education  upon  labor,"  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

On  Tuesday  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  the  attendaneo  conse^ 
gnently  small.  The  morning  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of 
JLewiston. 

'  OfiScers  for  the  next  year  were  elected,  as  follows :  President,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts;  forty-two,  vice-presidents;  secretary,  W.  Eaton,  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts;  assistant  secretary,  Alfred  Bunker,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
treasurer,  George  A.  Walton,  Westfield,  Massachusetts ;  and  twelve  counselors. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  members  of  the  association  deceased  the  past  year  were 
ad<mted.  These  aie  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  Cyrus 
A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island  ;  William  Seaver,  of  Northborongh, 
Massachusetts;  Albert  A.  Gamwell,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of 
Monson,  Massachusetts,  and  Professor  Green,  of  Provideuce,  on  Dr.  Mason.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Providence,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lat^e  Mr.  Gamwell.  Mr.  T.  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  x>aid  the  same  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seaver,  of 
whom  he  spoke  as  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  institute,  who  had  labored  with 
the  pioneers  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

At  10.15  a.  m.  the  association  listened  to  a  paper,  by  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  of  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  "  Public  instructiou  in  Germany." 

Professor  Pickering,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  a  brief  ad- 
dress on  the  **  Laboratory  method  in  phvsics."  He  advocated  tm  and  pine  as  the 
materials  for  apparatus,  and  the  system  of  giving  the  pupils  the  handling  of  experi- 
ments. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  institute  re-assembled,  and  listened  to  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  *'  The  two  systems  of  education."  He  urged  that  the  first  and 
highest  function  of  school  training  is  the  development  and  culture  of  all  man's  powers 
and  faculties  in  due  harmony  and  equipoise.  The  subordinate  function  is  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  practically  useful  for  guidance.  The  first  aim  is  discipline; 
second,  knowledge.    The  study  that  meets  both  tests  is  of  assured  value. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  uewly-eleoted  president,  lir.  Stebbins,  was  introduced  to  the  institute, 
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and  thanked  the  membera  for  the  honor.    After  singing  the  doxology,  the  institute 
adjourned. 
The  next  annual  session  will  be  held  at  such  place  as  the  directors  may  decide. 

NATIONAL  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  second  National  Baptist  Educational  Convention  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  May  28,  29,  and  30,  1872,  there  being  in  attendance  about  140 
delegates  from  twenty  States  and  two  Territories. 

Hon.  Francis  Way  land,  Connecticut,  was  elected  president,  who,  on  taking  the  chair, 
expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  conventioin,  viz,  the  consideration 
of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  denomination  might  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of 
Christian  education. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  S.  S.  Cnttinff,  read  a  commnnication  from  the  American  Baplist 
Edncationfd  Commission,  surrendering  to  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion the  care  of  the  educational  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  which  was 
followed  by  the  opening  address  by  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  on  '*  Institutions  of 
learning  establisheid  by  Christian  denominations,  considered  with  reference  to  present 
and  probable  systems  of  public  instruction,"  which  was  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Religious  education  in  the  family,  the  churofa,  and  the  Sabbath 
school^  elementary  Mucation  in  the  public  schools ;  higher  education  in  the  academy, 
the  scientific  school,  the  college,  and  the  professional  school;  and  general  education 
acquired  in  business,  in  society,  and  by  general  reading. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  President  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  read 
a  paper  on  the  question,  **  How,  and  to  what  extent,  may  colleges,  established  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  and  a^nsted  to  that  end,  be  made.  By  the  teaching  which 
they  offer,  and  by  their  apparatus  of  instruction,  to  serve,  without  damage  to  that 
original  puriiose,  in  the  education  of  young  women  f" 

This  wasiollowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  by  Dr.  Broadns,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dr.  Bliss, of  Pennsylvania;  President  Burleson,  of  Waco  University,  Texas;  and  lYna- 
dent  Brooks. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Rochester  University,  read  a  paper  on 
'*The  methods  and  uses  of  classical  studies."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor 
J.  L.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University ;  Dr.  Bliss,  and  Dr.  T.  O.  Jones. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper,  prepared  by  Rev.  S.  8.  Cutting,  on  "The  organization 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Baptist  denomination.''  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  J.  Wheaton  Smith,  Mr.  Shex>arason,  Dr.  TumbuU,  President  fiovey,  Dr.  Mnrdock, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cnshman. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Mills,  D.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Hinderances  to  the  increase  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,"  which  was  discussed  at  length.  Professor  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D., 
read  a  paper  on  ''  What  is  a  theological  education  t"  Professor  K  L.  Andrews,  of  Madi- 
son University,  spoke  on  "The  moral  elements  of  a  teacher's  art."  Professor  H.  H. 
Harris  introduced  a  paper  on  "  Methods  and  limits  of  beneficial  aid." 

The  committee  on  "Organization  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion" reported  a  constitution  as  the  basisof  a  national  society,  the  discussion  of  which 
was  postponed  until  evening,  when,  after  the  reading  of  a  pajier  on  "  The  relative  claims 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  on  the  public  benedictions  of  our  churches,"  it  was 
opened  by  President  Bailey,  of  California,  and  continued  by  Professor  Greene,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Smith,  Dr.  Tambnll,  and  others,  and  recommitted.  Being  subseqi^tly  reported  back 
with  modifications,  it  was  discussed  at  lengrth  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  then  it  was 
voted  to  proceed  to  form  a  national  educational  association,  to  be  known  as  "  The 
American  Baptist  Educational  Commission,"  which  adopted  a  constitution. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  convention  was  an  excursion  to  Crozler  Theological  8em- 
inarv  at  Chester,  and  a  breakfast  in  Fairmount  Park,  on  Friday.  A  train  of  cars  being 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  many  guests 
invited,  left  the  city  for  the  park  at  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  bre^fast  was  spread 
in  a  tasteful  pavilion.  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  president  of  the  eonvention,  presided. 
After  the  repast  several  speakers  were  called  upon  to  respond  to  sentiments,  among 
whom  were  the  host,  W.  R.  Bucknell,  esq^  W.  E.  Littleton,  esq..  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  D.. 
Father  Gavazzi,  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  Rev.  8.  S.  Cutting,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander 
Reed,  D.  D.,  George  H.  Stuart,  esq.,  and  others.  Considering  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons present,  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the  elegance  of  the  repast,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  addresses,  the  "  Bucknell  breakfast "  was  a  most  delightful  incident  of  this  other- 
wise memorable  occasion. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  UNION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  union  was  held  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  July  31, 
and  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  C.  RUbsamen,  who,  as  the  president  of  the  local  committee 
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of  arrangeinents,  teodered  the  accommodations  connected  with  the  Stevens  Institnte 
of  Technology  for  the  general  meetings  and  those  of  the  sections.  W.  N.  Hail  maun 
was  elected  president,  and  other  officers  were  duly  chosen.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
iu  visiting  the  Stevens  Institnte  of  Technology,  founded  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  nnion,  a  paper  prepared  by  the  central  conraiitteo 
on  the  question  *'  How  can  the  developing  method  be  introduced  into  the  English 
normal  and  public  schools  f "  waa  read  by  Mr,  P.  Stahl. 

The  president,  Mr.  W.  Hailmann,  L.  Hotse,  and  Dr.  A.  Donai,  were  api>ointed  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  National  Teachers'  Assooiatioii  in  Boston^  in  August,  with  a  state- 
MMot  that  the  membetBof  the  Hoboken  oonventioa  desire  to  Join  their  efforts  with 
those  <tf  the  Kalional  Teaehen'  Asaociation  in  the  oanse  of  edncaitional  reform. 

A  paper  was  leod  by  Mr.  L.  Elemm  en  **What  separates  the  Qerman  ftfsm  the 
American  schools,  and  what  connects  the  twef  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  upon 
'"  The  relation  of  the  public  and  the  German-American  school  to  the  German  national- 


ity within  the  United  States,"  which  was  diseused  hv  Messrs.  Feldner,  Moeller,  Deghee, 
Oeamsim,  Klemm,  Dr.  Donai,  and  others;  and  the  soUowing  reaolution  was  adopted : 
'^  That  the  German-American  school  shoiuld  be  aa  much  aa  possiblo  perfected  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  public  sdhool." 

The  last  paper  was  a  report  fimn  the  eentral  oonunlttee  on  the  qneation  "  How  can 
the  German  langmaf^e  be  saccesafnlly  introduced  into  tlie  pnblie  sohoolaf 
•   A  letter  was  received  Irom  the  <*  committee  on  invitationfl"  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teaehers'  Assooiation,  inviting  tiiis  convention  te  a  partioipfttion  in  their  meet- 
ing;  and  Mr.  Seboedler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  union  there. 

On  invitation  of  Hon.  Mr.  Hacna,  snpnliitendent  of  schoola,  Saint  Lonia,  the  nniOB 
▼oted  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  that  city,  from  the  28th  to  the  31st  of  Jwi^, 
1873. 
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EDUCATION   OF    THE    DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

GSNERAL  BTATISnCS. 

According  to  the  oensas  of  1870,  the  whole  nnmber  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  was  16,205.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  believe  that  these  flgoiee  are  far  too 
low,  this  belief  being  based  upon  the  &ct  that  they  individnally  know  of  many  deaf- 
mntes  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the  rolls  of  the  census.  The  information  thus 
obtained  from  private  sources  is,  of  course,  too  vague  and  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any 
conclusive  criticism  of  the  census,  or  of  trostwortiiy  estimates  as  to  what  the  returns 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  certainly  shows  that  numerous  errors  do  exist.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  omissions  are  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  determining,  with  regard  to  very  young 
children  whether  they  are  deaf  or  not ;  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  acknowledge 
the  affliction  of  their  children ;  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  census-takers  and  parents, 
with  many  cases  of  semi-mutes,  whether  these  ou^ht  or  ought  not  to  be  inclndea  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb^as  for  purposes  of  education  they  undoubtedly  ou^ht — ^unleas 
formed  into  a  class  by  themselves ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  census-taken,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  make  their  inquiries  sufficiently  fnll  and  explicit.  The  whole  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  25;,000; 
but  it  con  not  be  determined  at  present  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  census  of  1870,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, contains  very  full  and  valuable  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  inquiries  upK)n  this  subject  were  not  extended  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  tables  prepared  showing,  as  accurately  as  might  be,  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  uneducated  among  this  class.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  no  aefl- 
nite  conclusions  can  be  reached  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  deaf-mutee.  With 
respect,  however,  to  such  of  them  as  are  now  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  in  school,  the  sta- 
tistics gathered  from  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  afford  a  basis  for  an 
approximate  estimate. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  in  1870,  according  to  the 
census,  was  7,562.  As  the  proper  school  age  is  comprised  within  these  limits,  and  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  an  average  common-school  education  by 
a  deaf-mute  is  from  seven  to  eight  years,  one-half  of  these,  or  3,781,  ought  to  have  been 
in  school  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  number  actui^ly  in  school  in  870,  accord- 
ing to  a  carefi^y  prepared  table  published  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  January,  1871,  was  3,784.  As  many  aa  9  per  cent,  of  these  must  have 
been  in  school  the  day  the  census  was  taken.  If,  then,  we  could  believe  the  census  to 
be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to  congratulate  the  United  States  that  nearly  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  country  of  suitable  age  were  under  instruction. 

But,  unhappily,  the  inquiries  made  by  the  officers  of  several  of  our  institutionB  show 
that,  notwitlistanding  the  generous  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  Florida,  a  large  number  of  this  class  are 
not  receiving  its  benefits.  Mr.  G.  O.  Fay,  sui>erintendent  of  the  Ohio  institutions  says 
in  his  last  report,  that  he  has  definite  information  concerning  182  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  who  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  at  school. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  institution,  publishes  a  similar  list 
of  76  deaf  mutes,  in  that  State,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  25.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Kentucky  institution  say  that  scarcely  more  than  half  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  their  State  who  are.  of  suitable  age  are  in  the  institution.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
proportion  is  still  less.  Of  the  65  counties  in  the  State,  21,  including  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous,  are  not  represented,  in  either  the  State  institution  at  Phila- 
delphia,  or  the  school  at  Pittsburgh.  There  are  three  counties,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  150,000,  that  do  not  furnish  a  single  pupil. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  caees,  eepeciallv  the  last-named,  are  extreme  instances, 
but  thev  are,  probably,  not  without  parallels  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 
While  there  are  no  data  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  enable  us  to  make  a  close  esti- 
mate, there  is  jROod  reason  to  believe  that  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  United  States  who  ought  to  be  in  school  are  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  UXEDUCATBD  DEAV  AND  DUMB  BK  RBACHEdT 

When  we  consider  how  fully  and  liberally  the  means  of  education  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  provided  in  this  country,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  who 
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are  deprived  of  it.  VariotiB  r^ausee  have  been  nseigDed  for  this.  Some  parents  and 
ecuftrdianB  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  others, 
Uliterate  themselves,  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  education ;  others,  from  mii»gnided 
affBCtion,  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  children ;  others  are  so  selfish  as  to  keep 
them  at  home  for  the  sake  of  the  rude  manual  labor  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

The  manner  in  which  these  painful  cases  are  to  be  reached  has  been  a  subject  of 
earnest  thought  and  frequent  discussion  in  our  profession.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  circulars  addressed  to  postmasters,  tax-collect- 
ors, clergjrmen,  teachers,  and  others ;  by  interesting  the  country  newspapers  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  especially  by  canvassing  the  State  with  a  few  pupils  and  giving  public 
exhibitions.  In  proportion  as  such  measures  as  these  have  been  taken  in  the  several 
States,  the  ratio  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  made  appreciably  less. 
Bot  when  every  thing  has  been  done  in  this  direction  that  is  possible,  there  still  remain 
some  parents  and  guardians  who  will  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school.  Is  there 
no  remedy  for  these  cases  f 

COMFULSORT  EDUCATION. 

Compulsory  education  fbr  the  deaf  and  dumb,  long  advocated  in  Qermany,  was  first 
proposed  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  b;^  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  at  the  con- 
vention of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1870.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Noyes's  paper  on  this  subject,  but  his 
Tiews  seemed  to  meet  with  little  acceptance,  the  usual  objections  to  State  interference 
being  urged  with  additional  force  from  the  &ct  that,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  would  DC  necessary  in  most  instances  to  remove  the  children  from  their  homes  in 
Older  to  have  them  educated.  Since  the  convention,  however,  the  idea  of  compulsoi^ 
education  has  been  growing  in  flavor ;  it  was  advocated  by  several  principals  of  insti- 
totions  in  their  last  reports,  and  at  a  conference  of  principals  held  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
during  the  present  year,  resolutions  were  passed  recommending  its  adoption. 

Whatever  considerations  of  humanity  to  the  individual,  and  of  self  preservation  for 
the  community,  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  in  general,  apply  with 
I>ecnliar  force  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Lack  of  education  in  their 
case  is  fraught  with  results  vastly  more  disastrous  both  to  themselves  and  others  than 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of  the 
hearing  person  when  deprived  of  the  training  of  scnools  and  the  knowledge  of  books, 
it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  Unhappy,  and  even  dangerous, 
as  is  the  state  of  the  community  in  which  there  are  many  illiterate  pt>rsons,it  is  not 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  a  community  whose  deaf-mutes  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  For  the  hearing  person,  though  wholly  shut  out  from  schools  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  books,  has  a  continual  means  of  education  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-man ;  he  may  be  iUiterate,  but  he  can  not  remain  uneducated.  Even  in  the 
lowest  state  of  ignorance,  provided  this  stops  short  of  idiocy,  he  knows  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  is  justly  held  responsible  before  the  law  for  his  acts. 

But  the  uneducated  dc^-mute,  thoug^h  endowed  with  a  mind  and  soul  capable  of  the 
highest  development,  is  left  in  a  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness.  While 
he  gives  evident  proof  of  the  possession  of  faculties  that  place  him  far  above  the  idiot 
and  the  brute,  and  is  able  under  favorable  circumstances  to  develop  a  language  by 
which  he  can  communicate  with  his  friends  upon  a  limited  range  uf  subjects,  he  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  such  clear  understanding  of  moral  truths,  of  his  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  others,  as  to  render  him  properly  responsible  for  his  actions. 

The  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  and  his  moral  and  legal  responsibility, 
are  admirabljr  treated  in  a  paper  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  principal  of  the  New 
York  institution,  entitled  "The  psychical  status  and  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
totally  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,^  published  in  the  journal  of  Psychological  Medi- 
oino  for  January,  1872,  and  in  the  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  April,  1872. 

DANGER  TO  80CIBTT  FROM  UNEDUCATED  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  cases  in  which  crimes  have  been  committed  by  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  are  not  few ;  and  while  the  usage  of  the  courts  has  varied 
somewhat,  and  unfortunately  no  statutes  have  been  enacted  with  special  reference  to 
snob  cases,  the  general  precedent  goes  to  establish  the  principle,  which  must  seem  rea- 
sonable to  all  who  are  familiar  with  this  class  of  persons,  that  uneducated  deaf-mutes 
can  not  justly  be  held  accountable  to  the  laws. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  does  not  society  owe  it  to  itself,  for  its  own  protection,  as 
well  as  to  the  deaf-mute  for  his  welfare,  to  provide  that  when  parents  or  guardians, 
through  ignorance  or  selfishness,  refuse  to  allow  their  deaf-mute  children  to  receive  the 
education  freely  offered  by  the  State,  the  law  shall  interfere,  and  compel  them  to  send 
the  children  to  school!  ^  , 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE   IMSTITUTIOKS. 

While  we  lament  that  the  blessings  of  edneaftion  do  not  reach  all  the  deaf-mates  of 
the  country,  the  growth  of  the  institutions  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  the  |rropor- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  nnmfoer  of  those  who  do  receive  its  benefltS|  is  constantly  inoreas- 
in^.  In  1663  there  were  22  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  in  the  United  Htates, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2,012  pnpils;  there  are  now  M  schools,  and  the  mimlmr  of  pnpite 
under  instruction  in  1671  was  4,066,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  eight 
years.  Dnring  the  present  year,  there  have  be^i  4,268  pupils  in  the  36  inatitotions 
fit>m  which  returns  have  been  received. 

COKFBRSNCE  0»  PRIKCIPAUB. 

A  conference  of  principals  of  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held 
at  Flint,  Michigan,  in  August  last.  Though  the  attendance  was  small,  the  diacnssions 
were  spirited  and  profitable,  and  the  proceedings,  when  published,  will  be  of  value  to 
the  profession  and  others  interested  in  the  ednoatieii  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  discussed  by  the  conference  were  the  classification  of  pupils ;  institution 
n^steia  and  records ;  education  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  and  the  bUna  in  the  same  insia- 
tut  ion ;  instruction  in  articulation ;  compulsory  education ;  ooiiffregate  dormitories; 
recreations ;  hygiene;  discipline ;  best  order  of  daily  exercises ',  neat  mode  of  collect- 
ing statistics,  d^. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  conforanoe  was  aa  exposition  by  Mr.  A.  Gsrahara  Bett 
of  his  father's  ingenious  and  valuable  method  of  **  visible  speech,''  whic^  has  bees 
applied  with  snooessfol  results  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  articiriatioii. 
Tne  proceedings  of  the  conference  are  to  be  published  in  oonneetiou  with  the  nast 
report  of  the  Michigan  institution. 

EDWARD  A.  FAY. 
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EDUCATION     OF      THK     BI^IAfD. 

It  18  pleasant  to  note  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  their  conditions  and  wants. 

At  first  thought,  blindness  seems  to  be  the  sorest  bodily  evil  to  which  man  is  subject, 
and  no  other  one  so  readily  calls  forth  human  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  This  sym- 
pathy, however,  has,  thus  far,  acted  blindly,  and  tlierefiire  has  failed  to  give  the 
relief  which  it  sought  to  bring,  because  applied  unwisely. 

The  privation  oi  the  pleasures  which  come  through  sight  is  not  the  chief  cause  of 
the  hardship  of  blindness.  Men  can  bear  that  and  be  happy ;  indeed,  all  men  have  to 
bear  it  half  of  every  day. 

Individual  independence 'is  one  of  the  essentials  for  human  happiness ;  and  the  onlv 
Becure  bttis  of  that  is  the  ability  to  work.  Man  is  created  an  industrious  animal. 
Work  of  some  sort  is  essential  to  his  welfare;  and  light  is  given  to  Lim'by  which  to 
work.  But  all  the  industries  of  the  world  are  conducted  upon  the  idea  of  the  preva- 
lence of  light,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  workmen  to  see.  The  blind,  lacking  this 
ability,  are  thrown  out  of  the  industrial  and  productive  classes,  and  fall  into  the 
dependent  class.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  {>eople  have  regarded  them  as  neces- 
sarily paupers  and  dependents.  This  dependence  is  the  bitter  drop  in  their  cup  of  life. 
They  are,  however,  in  some  respects,  the  least  unfortunate  of  all  dependent  classes, 
because  their  very  appearance  challenges  sympathy.  Men  perceive  the  fearflil  infirmity 
at  a  glance.  They  leel  that  it  cuts  off  the  sufferer  from  the  usual  modes  of  activity 
and  of  enjojf  ment,  and  suppose  that  it  leaves  him  no  means  of  happiness. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  blind  have  probably  had  less  of  positive  suffering  from  cold, 
Dakedness,  and  hanger  than  other  dependent  classes.  Neither  the  deaf-mutes,  nor 
the  lunatics,  nor  the  idiots,  nor  the  halt,  nor  the  cripple,  excite  so  much  compas- 
sion, nor  receive  such  ready  aid,  as  do  the  blind.  Their  infirmity  seems  the  sum  of  all 
infirmities,  and  men,  not  knowing  how  else  to  relieve  it,  give  alms.  Their  readin ens  to 
give  encourages  the  habit  of  asking,  and  the  blind  beggar  is  the  favored  of  all  beg- 
gars. He  holds  his^ucrative  place  by  the  church-doors,  and  at  the  street-comers,  after 
all  other  beggars  are  banished  from  the  streets  of  cities  by  the  police. 

Previous  to  the  present  century  the  principal  special  establishments  for  the  blind 
were,  for  the  most  part,  eleemosynary  in  their  nature  «nd  demoralizing  in  their  tend- 
encies. A  brief  notice  of  the  two  principal  asylums  will  illustrate  the  evil  effects 
M'hich  follow  the  indulgence  of  the  tender  feelings  of  compassion  toward  the  blind 
ivitbout  careful  consideration  of  their  real  wants,  and  without  iusisting  that  they  shall 
)je  constantly  occupied  at  some  wholesome  work,  and  recompensed  according  to  their 
industry  and  their  deserts. 

History  says  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Louis  IX  retreated  from  his  foolish  cru- 
Mide,  leaving  behind  many  knights  and  gentlemen  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Mos« 
Jems.  He  afterward  ransomed  three  hundred  of  them,  but  only  after  the  barbarians 
had  put  out  their  eyes.  Instead  of  pensioning  them,  and  letting  them  take  care  of 
themselves,  he  established  what  was  intended  as  a  monument  ot  pious  benevolence, 
the  hospital  called  the  Quinze  Vingt  (Fifteen  Scores)  for  the  three  hundred  blind  men. 
Like  many  other  establishments  which,  like  evil  weeds,  get  root  in  a  community,  this 
one  was'  perpetuated  after  the  exigency  that  called  for  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  As  the 
blind  crusaders  died  off,  other  blind  soldiers  took  their  places.  As  no  strict  discipline 
was  enforced,  and  no  steady  occupation  required,  the  usnal  demoralization  followed 
upon  the  aggregation  of  great  numbers  of  men  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  body. 

The  establishment  was  not  well  enough  endowed  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  begging. 
Charity-boxes  were  set  up  at  the  church-doors,  and  the  inmates  were  allowed  to  parade 
about  in  bands,  making  wretched  music,  braying,  and  demanding  alms.  These  blind 
and  sturdy  beggars  seem  to  have  got  complete  mastery  of  the  establishment,  and  to 
have  laid  hands  upon  the  contents  of  the  charity -boxes,  for  we  find  them  refusing  to 
accept  the  rule  proposed  by  the  chancellor,  which  was  as  follows: 

*'  Ordered,  That  a  deputation  of  said  brethren  shall,  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  visit 
all  the  chapels  and  churches,  and  seek  alms,  but  without  crying  aloud  or  braying,  as 
some  have  done,  and  that  wnat  they  gather  shall  be  put  into  the  common  purse,  and 
not  appropriated  to  their  private  benefit,  as  has  been  the  case." 

The  establishment  seems  now  to  have  degenerated  into  a  center  of  demoralization 
to  the  inmates,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  for  we  find  the  poet  RntebcDuf  crying  out 
in  vexation  of  spirit,  *'  I  don't  know  why  the  King  should  have  gathered  into  one  great 
bouse  three  hundred  blind  men,  who  are  allow^  to  go  about  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
bands,  braying  the  livelong  day.  As  they  have  no  leaders,  they  go  butting  up  against 
each  other,  and  against  other  folks,  and  so  bruising  themselves."  '*  Would  that  fire 
might  strike  the  house,  and  the  establishment  be  consumedi  so  that  we  might  construct 
ftDother  on  a  better  scale.'' 
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An  old  book,  called  *^  The  Cries  of  Paris,^  mentions  the  blind  beggars  going  abont 
and  shouting  for  bread : 

A  pain  crier,  mettent  grant  fwine, 
£  li  avugle,  h  haute  alalne, 
Da  poin  k  eels  de  cbampa  porri, 
Bout  Dioult  sovent,  sacuiez,  m6  ri. 

The  author  of  the  Persian  Letters  spenks  of  visiting  the  establishment  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  finding  the  blind  men  '^  gaily  roistering  at  unknown  games  and 
l)layiug  cards."  And  we  ourselves  can  testi^  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century'  the  same  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  great  establishment  at  Naples  was  in  an 
even  worse  condition. 

The  point  of  interest  and  of  instruction  for  us,  in  the  history  of  thdse  and  other  laige 
establishments,  is  that  some  of  the  sources  of  demoralization  seem  to  grow  DecessariTy 
out  of  the  unwise  practice  of  segregating  adult  blind  people  from  the  commanity,  and 
congregating  them  together  in  one  great  establishment  for  permanent  residence. 

During  this  ceniury,  organized  efforts  have  been  made  to  aid  the  blind  in  several 
Enropean  nations,  and  generally  under  better  auspices  than  before. 

We  shall  notice  briefly  those  of  Great  Britain  as  being  most  cognate  to  those  of  our 
own  country.  In  that  country,  as  in  others,  the  blind  were  generally  driven  to  beg- 
ging as  their  only  means  of  living;  blindness  and  beggary  were  synonymons;  and 
among  most  people  the  idea  of  a  blind  person  even  now  instantly  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  beggar. 

Early  in  this  century,  organized  efforts  were  made  in  Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of 
this  unfortunate  class.  They  were  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  class  ranst  necessarily 
remain  dependent  upon  the  higher  classes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale.  The  best 
that  occurred  as  possible  to  be  done  for  them,  was  to  train  them  to  some  handicraft, 
by  the  exercise  of  which  they  could  gain  a  livelihood  in  part.  Societies  were  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  supplying  employment  to  the  trained  workmen ;  paying  the 
rent  of  workshops  and  sales-rooms,  and  selling  their  wares  without  commission.  At 
the  same  time  a  little  secular  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  religions  instruction  were 
imparted. 

There  are  ISt  institutions  of  this  kind,  (a  sort  of  training-school,)  containing  in  all 
nearly  1,000  inmates.  These  establishments  differ  from  those  of  the  United  States 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  mental  education  is  but  little  attended  to  in  comparison  w^ith 
mechanical  training.  There  the  blind  man  accepts  the  situation,  and  proposes  to 
work  with  his  hands  for  a  partial  livelihood,  depending  upon  some  society  or  friends 
for  the  rest  J  here  he  means  to  do  something  better,  and  to  work  at  his  trade  only  in 
the  last  necessity. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  16  establishments,  of  the  nature  of  the  well-known 
''association  for  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,''  which  support  in  whole 
or  in  part  nearly  500  blind  persons. 

There  are  16  associations  for  aiding  the  blind  by  direct  charity  in  the  form  of 
pensions ;  about  2,000  are  thus  aided.  The  charity  is  given  conditionally.  In  most 
cases  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  fifty  years  old  and  most  not  solicit 
alms.  In  some  they  must  be  Protestants,  in  others  must  bememb^  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England.  In  two  they  must  be  freemen,  or  widows  of  freemen.  In  some  they  must  be 
permanent  residents  of  certain  parishes. 

These  establishments  are  not  self-supporting;  that  is,  the  sales  of  the  wares  do  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  defect  is  made  up  by  annnol  contribu- 
tions and  legacies.  They  do  not  therefore  lift  the  blind  out  of  the  dependent  class 
and  give  them  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  entirely  independent ;  bat  they  help 
them  to  help  themselves,  and  this  is  a  noble  work. 

The  best  feature  in  these  establishments,  and  the  one  which  is  most  instmctive  to 
ns,  is  that  of  supplying  work  to  the  blind  in  their  sevexal  homes.  Preserve  to  the  blind 
man  his  home,  and  you  save  much  of  his  self-respect ;  give  him  means  of  self-support 
and  you  save  all  of  it,  and  make  him  happy.  You  remove  from  his  mental  sight  that 
dark  prospect  of  ending  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  which  is  touchingly  sketched  by  the 
blind  poet  when  he  says : 

Dejecting  prospect  I  soon  the  hopeless  honr 
May  come,  pernaiis  this  moment  it  impends, 
Which  drives  one  forth  to  penury  and  ocJd, 
Kaked,  and  beat  by  all  the  storms  of  heaven, 
Fiiendless  and  cuiaeless  to  explore  my  way ; 
Till  on  cold  earth  the  poor  nnhallowea  faeaid 
Keolinins,  vainly  from  the  ruthless  blast 
Kespite  I  beg,  and  in  the  shock  expire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  object  of  these  establishments  was  to  train  the  blind  man 
to  such  skill  in  handicrffift  that,  with  a  little  aid  in  the  way  of  shop-rent,  and  by  sale  of 
his  wares  without  commission,  he  could  compete  in  certain  simple  trades  with  the 
least  skilled  who  work  by  sight. 

The  success  of  this  effort  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of^e  hand-worken^ 
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and  difFere  of  conTse  in  different  cotintries.  Not  long  since  ft  very  large  proportion  of 
mecbaDical  \rork  wan  done  by  hand,  and  the  blind  workman  found  employment  in 
many  of  the  simpler  branches ;  bat  the  rapid  and  wonderfnl  contrivances  by  which 
fingers  of  iron  do  the  Tyork  of  ftngers  of  flesh,  make  it  harder  and  harder  for  him  to 
earn  the  whole  loaf.  That  part  eked  ont  to  him  by  the  hand  of  charity  bos  to  be 
increased  in  size.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  conntry  mechanical  improvements  went 
on,  straitening  and  lessening  the  field  of  simple  handicraft  in  which  the  blind  man 
could  work.  They  contributed  to  the  general  welfare,  because  they  merply  drove  the 
couimon  workman  into  other  fields  which  require  more  skill,  while  they  harmed  the 
blind  man  because  those  fields  were  not  open  to  him.  Thus  the  attempt  to  lift  the 
blind  man  out  of  the  pauper  class  had  but  partial  success.  He  was  still  dependent,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  on  charity,  and  felt  some  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  depend- 
ence. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  the  Northern  Statos  of  the  United  States  under  better 
auspices.  As  soon  as  the  claims  of  blind  children  to  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  common- 
school  learning  were  urged,  it  was  conceded,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of  right. 
Means  were  contrived  to  instruct  them  to  get  in  special  schools  or  institnf ions ;  and 
these  were  rapidly  multiplied.  It  was  assumed  that  a  cultivated  brain  would  make  a 
more  canning  hand,  and  that  even  women  who  wash  clothes,  and  men  who  braid  mats, 
would  do  so  more  skillfully  and  i)rofitably  with  mental  culture  than  without  it. 

The  general  system  adopted  in  these  special  institutions  is :  First.  To  give  to  all 
pupils  the  same  sort  of  instruction,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  is  given  in  the  best  public 
common  schools.  Secondly.  To  teach  them  the  elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Thirdly.  To  train  them  in  some  sort  of  simple  handicraft,  on  which  they  were  to  depend 
for  a  livelihood.  But  special  schools  for  the  blind  can  no  more  control  or  direct  the 
future  calling  of  those  who  leave  than  common  schools  can  direct  the  future  calling  of 
their  graduates.  Both  classes  become  subject  to  prevailing  social  influences,  and  their 
course  in  life  is  aflected  by  them. 

Blind  children  get  their  mental  instruction  in  the  institutions ;  they  there  receive 
valuable  moral  tendencies,  and  are  launched  upon  the  voyage  of  life  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  they  come  immediately  under  potent  80<»ial  influences,  which  complete  their 
education  and  modify  their  character.  Two  of  these  influences  especially  affect  the  blind : 
First.  There  is  in  our  community  a  prevailing  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  desire  among 
the  young  to  strike  out  in  new  directions.  Secondly.  Hand-work  is  considered  less  resp>ect- 
able  than  brain-work.  Now  the  blind,'  without  being  a  whit  more  foolish  than  other 
people,  are  not  a  whit  less  so.  Indeed,  tbey,  more  than  others,  are  justified  in  seeking 
"  to  shirk  work,''  because,  under  any  circumstances,  they  do  mechanical  work  at  a  disad- 
vantage compared  with  others;  anc,  where  competition  for  livelihood  is  sharp,  they  go  to 
the  wall.  They  soon  find  this  out,  and  they  catch  the  prevailine  spirit  of  society ;  so  that 
out  of  a  thousand  graduates  who  have  learned  some  haudicrait  in  their  several  institu- 
tions, hardlv  two- tenths  practice  them  for  a  living.*  The  most  of  them  resort  to  various 
branches  or  the  musical  profession,  teaching  the  elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  playing  upon  organs,  or  in  choirs,  tuning  pianos,  or  trading  in  musical  instru- 
ments. It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  many  succeed  in  this  way,  because  music  furnishes 
a  field  of  occupation  in  which  they  find  positive  pleasure,  that  goes  far  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  sad  privation  of  the  common  means  of  enjoyment.  Other  graduates 
take  petty  agencies  in  trade,  and  with  a  guide  go  about  the  country  peddling  a  little 
on  their  own  account.  Others,  favored  by  friends,  contrive  to  find  employment  in  some 
of  the  est^iblishments  in  which  some  hand-work  and  some  head-work  are  required. 

A  few  work  diligently  at  their  trade,  and  earn  an  honest  and  comfortable  livelihood. 
The  ceneral  condition  of  the  graduates  is  affected  by  the  provailing  feeling  of  com- 
passmn,  which  leads  people  to  make  an  exception  in  their  favor,  and  to  give  them  aid 
without  requiring  that  they  shall  aid  themselves  as  far  as  is  possible.  Many  of  the 
blind  take  advantage  of  this  feeling  and  abuse  it  sadly.  They  know  that  people  will 
endure  wretched  music,  accept  inferior  service,  and  buy  poor  wares,  thinking  to  unite 
charity  with  business,  and  they  take  advantage  thereof. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  general  result  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  score  of 
institutions  to  lift  the  blind  out  of  the  pauper  class  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly fewer  of  them  come  upon  the  towns  for  support  than  would  have  done  so  but 
fo]r  these  efforts. 

There  is  doubtless  a  greater  proportion  of  really  self-supporting  blind  persons  in  tho 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  this  is  owing  mainly  to  tho  existence  of 
more  than  a  score  of  public  institutions  for  their  instruction  and  training.  There  will 
be  a  still  greater  number  when  the  public  comes  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  while 
the  blind,  as  a  class,  have  a  right  to  such  advantages  at  the  hand  of  necessity  as  will 
tend  to  equalize  their  condition  as  social  workers  with  that  of  other  men,  they  have 
also  their  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  they  should  be  strictly  held. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  history  of  blind  insti- 
tutions, was  the  convention  for  three  days  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  held  in 


August,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston.  ^       ^uC^OOolp 
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The  presence  of  repreeentativee  fh>m  bo  many  State  institntions,  some  of  which 
receive  Deneficiaries  £h>m  acUoining  States,  showed  how  wide-spread  is  the  interest  felt 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  people  of  the  United  StateSi  and  how  ready  are  the 
legislative  bodies  to  pay  liberally  for  it.  There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
upon  the  following  important  matters,  although  no  vote  was  deemed  necessary :  That 
mental  and  instinctive  culture  should  underlie  and  form  an  important  part  of  the 
course  of  education  and  training  for  all  the  blind,  even  those  destmed  to  mechanical 
pursuits.  That  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruction  in  schools,  and  the  varioug 
means  used  in  education,  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  most  approved  onee 
used  with  ordinary  children  and  youth.  That  the  multiplication  of  books  in  raised 
print,  and  the  improvement  of  tangible  apparatus  of  instruction,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance.   That  uniformity  in  the  type  is  desirable  but  not  essentiaL 

The  table  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  since  the  table  published 
in  this  report,  January,  1871.  In  three  the  superintendents  have  been  changed.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  is  1,900  against  2,032  last  year.  This  decrease  is  omy  appar- 
ent, and  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  the  returns  made  last  vear,  four  more  institutions, 
which  receive  both  mutes  and  blind,  the  mutes  were  included  with  the  blind.  The 
table  as  corrected  gives  tlie  actual  number  of  blind  pupils.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  has  increased  from  $3,201,995.02  to  $3,966,678.71.  The  aggr^^te  of  appro- 
priations by  the  several  legislatures  was  last  ^ear  $444,985.64  against  $403,412.46  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  to  blind  persons  was  $35,247.67 
against  $:%,542.11  in  1870. 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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AJfXVAL,    BfiVIEMT   OF   EDUCATION    IN    FOBEIGN    COITIV- 

TBI£S. 

EXTENT  OF  REVIEW  AMD  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  this  review  are  given  the  most  important  educational  events  of  foreign  conntrieSy 
together  with  the  latest  statistics  obtainable. 

As  in  the  review  in  the  report  for  1871,  the  official  reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Edncatiou  have  been  consulted  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  addition  the  following 
periodical  publications : 

.  **  Ltibens^B  PUdagogischer  Jahresbericht/'  (LUbens's  Annual  Review  of  Pedagogics,) 
published  annually  at  Leipsic. 

"  Wolfram's  Allgemeine  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens/'  (Wolfram's  General  Chron- 
icle of  Public  Instruction,)  published  annually  at  Hamburg. 

**  Allgemeine  Schulzeitung,"  (General  School  Journal,)  published  weekly  at  Darm- 
stadt. 

"The  Educational  Times,"  published  monthly  in  London. 

The  general  statistics  and  the  personnel  of  educational  authorities  are  all  given 
according  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1873. 

In  some  cases  the  number  of  inhabitants  l^i^'^n  &t  the  hea<l  of  the  country  (in  every 
instance  the  very  latest  information)  will  differ  fVom  that  mentioned  in  the  review, 
the  latter  being  the  number  given  in  the  last  official  report  received.  Even  where 
absolutely  no  educational  information  could  be  obtained  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  this  report,  the  general  statistics  and  the  name  of  the  present  minister  of  public 
instruction  (according  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1873)  have  been  given  for  the  sake 
of  completeness. 


I.— EUROPE. 
AUSTRIAN  MONAECHT. 

(Area,  S37,S34  square  miles.    Popnlatioxi,  35,904,435.) 

The  Anstrian  mt)narchy  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz  :  the  empire  of  Austria 
and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  each  of  which  hixs  its  own  administration  and  parlia- 
ment, and  is  only  dynasiically  united  with. the  other. 

1.— EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

(CoDStltatioiial  Monarchy.    Area,  108,334  square  miles.    PopaloUon,  20,394,960.) 

Minister  ufpkbUo  instruction,  Stkbmayr. 

KBFORT  OF  lONISTER  OP  PUBLIC   LN8TKUCTION. 

Daring  last  year  Mr.  Strcmayr,  minister  of  public  instruction,  published  his  annual 
report,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  school  legislation  since  the  abolition  of  the  concordat. 
The  report  says:  "The  new  school  laws  have  been  very  favorably  received  in  the 
cities  and  by  the  whole  German  population,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Tyrol ;  while 
they  have  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  clergy  in  many  rural  districts  where 
clerical  influence  is  all-poweriul.  There  is  this  difference  obser^'able,  that  the  older 
elergy  have  always  kept  their  opposition  within  certain  bounds,  while  the  younger 
clergy  have  assailed  the  laws  in  the  most  violent  manner  and  the  most  unmeasured 
terms." 

The  minister  finally  expresses  his  conviction  "  that  the  consistent  but  dignified  exe- 
cution of  the  new  laws  will  gradually  conciliate  the  conflicting  parties.'' 

EFFECT  OF  TlIK  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

That  the  views  of  Mr.  Stremayr  are  correct  is  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  innnmerable  difficuitiesy  the  new  law  is  gaining  ground  every  dav^teachers'  sooio- 
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ties  and  conferences  are  constantly  increasing,  there  is  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation 
visible  every  where,  and,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  days  of  mere  mechanical 
instruction  are  numbered.  As  was  to  be  expected,  these  measures  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  ultramontane  party,  and  the  teachers  were  in  many 
places  attacked  and  hindered  in  the  execution  oi  their  duties  ;  but  they  did  not  lose 
courage,  for  they  knew  that  the  school-law  would  protect  them.  But  this  very  law  was 
endangered  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear  1871,  the  ministry  very  suddenly  resigned, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  Uohenwart  ministry,  in  which  Jireeek  took  his  seat  as  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction. 

JIRECEK  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  ENSTBUCTION, 

In  the  beginning,  Jireeek  seemed  favorable  to  the  progressive  educational  movement^ 
but  soon  strong  reactionary  tendencies  began  to  show  themselves.  The  minister 
ordered  a  revision  of  the  school-laws,  and  requested  school  councils  of  the  provinces  to 
send  in  a  complete  list  of  all  the  objections  to  the  new  school-laws,  and  tneir  sugges- 
tions for  alterations  in  the  same.  This  measure  elicited  unbounded  applause  from  the 
clerical  and  ultramontane  Journals.  But  the  Austrian  teachers,  almost  to  a  man, 
frankly  and  openly  opposed  it.  At  a  large  meeting,  at  which  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces  were  present,  they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  '*  that  in  the  new  school- 
laws  we  recognize  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  education ;  that  we  desire 
that  they  may  soon  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  alterations  are  desirable 
only  in  regard  to  regulations  concerning  corporal  punishment  and  teachers'  aalaries.^ 
Tlie  school  councils  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  and  Styria  most  emphatically  objected  to  any  alterations. 

The  ultramontane  party  endeavored  to  influence  the  minister  by  petitions,  setting 
forth  that  the  new  school-law,  in  depriving  the  clergy  of  any  and  every  pretext  for  in- 
terference in  school  matters,  engendered  an  irreligious  spirit,  and  endangered  the  whole 
social  and  political  fabric.  Jireeek,  according  to  all  accounts,  received  this  petition 
in  the  most  favorable  manner,  and  encouraged  the  petitioners  in  their  vain  hopes.  The 
whole  matter  gave  rise  to  violent  debates  in  the  imperial  Parliament.  Fux,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  showed  that  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
progress  in  education  and  church  being  paralyzed  by  federalistic  and  reactionary  tend- 
encies. "  Austria,"  he  said,  '*  especially  as  regards  education,  is  now  passing  through 
n  very  perilous  period,  compared  with  that  of  its  northwestern  neighbors.  It  is  not 
the  needle-gun,  but  the  power  of  the  intellect,  which  in  our  time  gives  superiority  to 
one  nation  over  another." 

STREMAYR  AGAIN  MINISTER  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

After  a  most  violent  struggle,  occasioned  not  merely  by  the  school  question,  the 
Hoheuwart  ministry  was  compelled  to  resign  in  Deceml^er,  1871,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  Auersperg  ministry,  in  which  Stremayr  a>gain  became  minister  of  public 
instniction .  What  may  be  expected  from  the  new  ministry  is  indicated  by  the  Emperof's 
speech  from  the  throne,  December  13,  1871.  Referring  to  the  school  question,  he  says: 
"The  strict  carrying  out  of  the  new  school-law  will  form  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  uiy  reign." 

STATISTICS. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  for  education,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ofiQcial  school  statis- 
tics contained  in  the  Austrian  statistical  year-book.  According  to  this,  the  percentage 
of  children  attending  school  as  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  as 
follows:  Lower  Austria,  98.4;  Upper  Austria,  97.1 ;  Carinthia,  84.1;  Camiola,  65.3 ; 
Trieste,  Istria,  Gorz,  and  Gradiska,  51.9;  Bohemia,  96.4;  Silesia,  95.6;  Galicia,  29.7; 
Bukowina,  20.5 ;  Dalmatia,  28.3.  In  several  provinces,  especially  in  Tyrol,  there  are, 
as  yet,  many  schools  which  are  only  in  operation  during  half  the  year.  Of  such  schools 
there  are  in  the  Austrian  Empire  1,815  ;  Galicia  has  296  such ;  Moravia,  7  ;  Bohemia,  11 ; 
Istria,  1  j  Carniola,  5 ;  Carinthia,  16 ;  Styria,  8.  The  total  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  IS  15,054,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,600,600.  In  T^rol  there 
is  one  school  to  every  447  inhabitants ;  in  Galicia,  one  to  2,286 ;  and  in  Bukowina, 
one  to  3,116.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  following  facts  are  mentioned :  In  Sax- 
ony there  are  on  an  average  8  elementary  schools  to  every  German  square  mile,  (about 
18  En«;lish  square  miles,)  and  in  Austria.  3.  In  Saxony,  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  attend  school,  and  in  Anstria  only  75  per  cent.  In  Prussia  there  are  160 
well-educated  children  to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  and  in  Austria  only  84.  In 
Galicia,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  have  no  school  at  all ;  this 
province  also  has  23  per  cent,  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  empire,  37  per  cent.,  of  all  the 
marders,  and  exactly  one-half  of  all  those  condemned  to  death.  In  1865,  29  per  cent, 
of  the  conscripts  were  without  any  education  whatever.  In  1869,  the  percentage  of 
illiterate  recruits  was  4  in  Lower  Austria,  11  in  Upper  Austria,  32  in  Bohemia,  38  in 
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Silesia,  40  in  Salzbnrg,  44  in  Moravia,  50  in  Styria.  In  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and 
Dalmatia,  the  percentage  was  even  higher.  According  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
in  the  empire  of  Austria  31,398  priests  and  clergymen,  and  40,503  teachers;  con- 
sequently there  is  one  priest  or  clergyman  to  every  630  of  the  population,  and  one 
teacher  to  every  490. 

JESUIT  GYMNASIA. 

Many  of  the  Jesuits  failed  to  organize  their  gymnasia  in  accordance  with  the  luws 
of  the  empire,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  use  of  more  stringent  measures  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  the  laws.  In  some  cases  it  became  necessary  to  take  these  insti- 
tntious  entirely  away  from  the  Jesuits,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  state  authorities. 

REFORM  OF  THE  REAL-SCHOOLS. 

The  provincial  parliament  of  the  provinces  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bukowina  resolved  upon  an  entire  reform  ot  me  real- 
schools.  This  reform  consisted  chiefly  in  making  seven  classes,  opening  them  to 
yoanger  children  than  hitherto,  and  making  instruction  in  modem  languages  obliga- 
tory in  all  classes.  This  reform  has  already  been  carried  out.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  it  now  forms  an  obligatory  branch  in 
all  the  real-schools.  , 

AGRICULTXTRAL     SCHOOLS     FOR    ADULTS,     ( LANDWIKTHSCHAFTLICHE     FORTBILDUNOS- 

SCHULEN.) 

There  are  at  present  in  Austria  upward  of  400  such  schools,  in  most  of  which  agri- 
cultural instruction  is  given  by  elementary  school-teachers,  who  have  attended  the 
annual  agricultural  courses  in  Vienna,  Graz,  &o.  It  was  found  impossible  for  these 
teachers  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledjite  of  agiiculture  in  these  courses,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  agriculture  has  become  an  obligatory  subject  of  instruction  in  the  teach- 
ers' seminaries. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  the  Austrian  Parliament  passed  a  law  regulating 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  teachers'  seminaries.  According  to  this  law,  the  teach- 
ers in  the  teachers'  seminaries  at  Vienna  receive  1,000  florins  ( 1  florin  is  equal  to  50 
cents)  -per  annum ;  in  Prague,  Lemberg,  Bmnn,  and  Trieste,  900  florins,  and  in  all 
others  800.  Every  five  years  the  salaries  are  raised  10  per  cent.  The  salaries  of  female 
teachers  are  only  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  males.  The  General  German  School  Jour- 
nal very  appropriately  remarks  with  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  item :  "  It  is  strange 
that  the  salaries  of  females  should  be  lower  than  those  of  males.  Either  they  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  males,  and  in  that  case  they  ought  to  have  the  same  salary, 
or  they  do  less  work,  and  then  the  school  is  wronged,  which,  instead  of  a  good  teacher, 
only  has  a  poor  one.'' 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  Vary  between  700  and  300 
florins,  with  a  qninqnennial  increase  of  10  per  cent.  The  teachers  of  '^  burgher-schools" 
(higher  elementary  schools)  receive  800  florins,  and  the  directors  of  such  schools  1,000. 

TEACHERS'  SOCIETIES. 

Bat  a  few  years  ago  a  teachers'  society  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  Austria,  but 
since  the  year  1867  numerous  societies  have  been  started  all  over  the  country,  all  of 
them  working  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner  for  the  furtherance  of  educational  inter- 
ests. During  1871  large  aiid  well-att«nded  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in  Linz. 
(Upper  Austria,)  Leitmeritz,  ( Bohemia,)  Troppau,  (Silesia,)  Preran,  ( Moravia,)  and 
Laihach,  (Carniola.) 

PUBLIC  DISTINCTIONS  CONFERRED  ON  TEACHERS. 

As  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  times,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
year  1871  one  teacher  received  the  golden  cross  of  merit  of  the  first  class,  seven  the 
golden  cross  of  merit  of  the  second  class,  and  eight  teachers  the  silver  cross  of  merit 
of  the  first  class,  all  for  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  few 
short  years  ago  this  would  have  been  impossible  in  Austria,  as  the  elementary  school- 
teachers were,  as  a  general  rule,  considered  but  little  better  than  servants  or  day- 
laborers. 

MEETING  OF  THE  LIBERAL  OERMAN  PARTT  AT  ST.  P5lTEN. 

The  liberal  German  party  held  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  St.  Polten,  (  Lower 
Aostria,)  daring  Angust,  1871.    Although  the  meeting  was  of  a  purely  political  charac- 
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ter,  it  is  a  sigDiflcant  fact  that,  after  a  most  lively  and  interesting  disoassion,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  the  delegates  took  part,  the  following  resolutions  (of  course,  not 
binding  resolutions,  but,  rather,  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  min- 
istry ot  public  instruction)  were  passed  :  1.  An  increase  in  the  salary  of  public  teach- 
ers is  urgently  demanded.  2.  Poor  communities  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  public 
funds  for  the  building  of  school-houses.  3.  School  fees  are  to  be  abolished  every  where. 
4.  Teachers'  societies  should  be  established  every  where,  and  it  is  very  desirable  also 
that  government  officials  should  Join  them  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  the  schools. 

^  NEED  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  Lower  Austria  alone,  about  1,000  teachers  are  wanting,  and  in  order  to  supply 
this  want  the  ministry  has  shortened  the  course  of  studies  at  the  teachers'  seminaries 
by  one  year,  for  the  classes  of  1871,  72,  and  '73.  In  Upper  Austria  there  are  about  800 
teachers  wanting,  and  in  Galicia  there  is  need  of  several  thousand.  Among  the  older 
teachers  there  is  quite  a  number  between  70  and  80  years  of  age. 

RSUGIOUS  EXERCISES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  municipal  council  of  Vienna  ordered  the  following  religious  observances  for  all 
Catholic  children  attending  the  public  schools  :  1.  A  short  prayer  before  and  after 
school.  2.  Mass  once  a  week.  3.  Confession  and  communion  once  a  year,  at  Easter. 
4.  Attendance  at  the  religious  services  held  on  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  The  bishop  of 
St.  Polten,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  the  children  in  the  public  schools  shonld 
attend  mass  every  day,  should  partake  of  the  communion  five  times  a  year,  and  attend 
quite  a  number  of  religious  services  on  various  festal  days.  It  has*  been  cidculated 
that  in  this  manner  each  child  would  participate  in  372  religious  exercises  during  the 
year.    The  bishop's  request  was  not  granted. 

EDUCATION  IN  VIENNA. 

Organization  of  the  Vienna  school  cotinciZ.^This  council  consists  of  three  divisions,  viz: 
one  for  matters  of  organization,  jurisdiction,  and  personal  mfitters;  one  for  pedagog- 
ical, didactic,  and  scientific  matters ;  and  one  for  administration  and  economical  mat- 
ters. Every  ward  in  the  city  has  its  own  school  council.  In  each  of  these  cooncils 
one  teacher  must  have  a  seat. 

Want  of  teachere,—lTi  October  last  there  were  still  80  teachers'  places  vacant. 

The  study  fund,-— ^iuQ%  the  year  1789  there  has  existed  in  Vienna  a  so-called  ''study 
fund,"  now  amounting  to  131,820  fiorins.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is  used  for 
enabling  poor  but  talented  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. 

The  Vienna  ladies^  sodely  for  the  industrial  education  of  womenj  which  has  property  to 
the  amount  of  14,820  florins,  intends  to  establish  a  real-gymnasium  (classicaland  indaa- 
tria]  school  combined)  for  ladies.  The  female  business,  college  supported  by  this  society 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  the  commercial  course  numbers  72  pupils,  the  French 
140,  the  English  74,  the  drawing  course  21,  and  the  sewing  course  458.  Many  of  the 
former  pupus  of  this  institution  have  become  clerks  in  the  Various  business  hoosesy 
and  some  of  them  earn  as  much  as  45  florins  per  month,  (a  very  considerable  sum  for 
such  a  class  to  receive  in  Vienna.) 

Statistics  of  Vienna  schools. — ^The  82  public  schools  of  Vienna  are  almost  all  over- 
crowded, and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  real-schools  and  the  real-gymnasia,  the 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  private  schools,  many  scholars  coming  from 
all  ^arto  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  even  fi-om  Roumania  and  Servia.  There 
are  in  Vienna  19  societies  for  supplying  poor  children  with  clothes,  text-books,  &c. 

Society  of  Children's  Friends, — ^This  very  active  society  has  more  than  800  members. 
During  the  last  year  the  society  presented  a  memorial  to  the  ministry,  urging  detailed 
legislation  with  regard  to  school  hygiene.  The  ministry  has  willingly  entered  upon 
all  the  proposals  contained  in  the  memorial,  and  has  sent  detailed  orders  concemingf 
school  hygiene  to  the  provincial  councils.  The  society  hopes  that  at  the  Vienna 
Ex)K)sition  of  1873  they  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  objects  for  the  education 
of  infants,  poor  children,  orphans,  &c. 

School  finances. — ^The  sum  appropriated  for  school  purposes  in  the  city  of  Vienna  dur- 
ing the  year  1871  amounted  to  906,950  florins,  viz :  for  gymnasia  and  real-schools, 
212,980;  and  for  elementary  schools,  793,970.  The  appropriation  in  1870  was  17  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1869,  and  in  1871, 38  per  cent,  higher  than  1870.  Since  the  abolition 
of  school  fees,  the  school  budget  has  increased  from  84,000  to  1,100,000  florins.  There 
is  a  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Protestant  teachers,  amounting  to  70,000 
florins,  and  constantly  increasing.  A  widow  receives  from  4^  to  500  florins  pension, 
and  orphans  below  18  years  105  to  210.  Each  member  on  joining  the  society  pays  100 
florins,  and  6  florins  of  an  annual  contribution.  ^  j 
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LOWKR  AUSnOA. 

Jhrivate  muniAocnoe.^X>r,  Emil  Hardt  has  donated  10,000  florins  for  foundin^^  two 
stipends,  enabling  two  talented  boys  to  attend  some  sapenor  school  in  the  city  of 
Krems.  Franz  Hitter  von  Wertheini  donated  20,000  florins  to  his  native  city  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  conyenient  school-house. 

BOHEMIA. 

The  new  echool  organization, — The  new  school-laws  have  been  introduced  every  where. 
Bohemia  (with  the  exception  of  Prague)  is  now  divided  into  94  school  districts,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  school-district  fund  for  paying  teachers'  salaries,  &c.  Seventy 
districts  furnished  the  necessary  money  without  any  opposition ;  in  11  districts  the 
military  had  to  be  called  out  to  enforce  the  new  order  of  things.  The  new  school-law, 
which  frees  the  public  schools  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  clergy,  has,  of  course, 
met  with  violent  opposition  on  their  part.  Thus  a  Catholic  conference  was  held  in 
April,  1871,  in  Prague,  presided  over  by  Count  Scbonbom,  and  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  members  of  Catholic  political  societies, 
which  passed  many  strongly  reactionary  resolutions. 

School  8taii8tica.—Bohemi&  has  3,766  public  elementary  schools,  (total  population, 
5,140,544,)  viz :  55  of  the  first  class,  (teachers'  salary  600  florins ;)  558  of  the  second  class, 
(salary  500 florins;)  2,260  of  the  third  class,  (salary  400  florins;)  and  893  of  the  fourth 
class,  (salary  300  florins.)  The  average  salary  of  a  Bohemian  teacher  therefore  amounts 
to  390  florins.  As  a  cunous  fact,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  in  1871,  among  394 
jurymen  in  the  city  of  Prague  there  were  32  teachers,  which  would,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  have  been  impossible. 

Teachers^  societies. — There  are  in  Bohemia  two  bitterly  opposed  nationalities,  the 
Czechs  and  the  Germans.  Their  mutual  hostility  does  not  show  itself  least  on  the 
field  of  education,  each  possessing  its  own  teachei-s'  societies,  working  frequently 
more  for  national  politics  tnan  for  educational  purposes. 

Corporal  punishment — ^Article  24  of  the  new  school-law  forbids  all  corporal  punish- 
ments in  public  schools.  Various  teachers'  societies  passed  resolutions  granting  the 
humane  intentions  of  this  article,  but  considered  its  execution  impossible,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  schools  are  so  overcrowded,  and  domestic  education  so  entirely  neglected. 

UPPER  AUSTRIA. 

Fourth  meeting  of  the  General  Austrian  Teachertf  UnUnu — ^In  spite  of  the  most  violent 
protest  of  Bishop  Rudiffer,  this  union  held  its  meeting  at  Linz  in  August,  1871,  and  was 
attended  by  about  1,400  teachers.  All  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions  passed 
showed  the  liberal  sentiment  pervading  the  assembly,  and  their  determination  to 
oppose  clerical  control. 

MORAVIA. 

Statistics, — Moravia,  with  a  population  of  2,017,274,  ha»  1,878  public  elementary 
schools,  with  258,240  scholars.  Of  these  schools  595  are  purely  German,  with  96,098 
scholars;  46  schools  are  mixed,  (German  and  Bohemian,)  and  1,237  are  purely  Bohe- 
mian.   The  proportion  of  Bohemians  to  Germans  is  as  37.2  to  100. 

Teaehers^  seminaries, — ^There  are  two  teachers'  seminaries .  in  Moravia,  one  in  Brunn 
for  Bohemian,  and  one  in  Olmtttz  for  German  teachers.  The  Germans  of  the  province 
intend  to  establish  another  seminary  and  normal  school  for  Germans  at  Brunn.  It  is 
hopf  d  that  these  seminaries  will  in  a  few  years  supply  the  great  want  of  teachers. 

School-finances, — The  Moravian  parliament  last  year  appropriated  the  sum  of  379,582 
florins  for  educational  purposes.  The  teachers  are  very  poorly  paid,  and  have  often  to 
wait-a  long  time  for  their  salaries.  The  pensions  are  also  miserably  low.  The  Olmutz 
Gazette,  on  very  good  authority,  communicates  that  a  teacher,  91  years  of  age,  a  resident 
of  the  village  of  Moskele,  who  has  faithfuUv  served  as  teacher  for  58  years,  now  re- 
ceives a  pension  of  9^  kreutzers  per  day,  (about  2  cents,)  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
go  round  begging  for  alms,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  wife,  79  years  old,  from 
starvation. 

BTYRIA. 

EoetUity  of  the  clergy  to  the  new  school-law, — In  Graz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  the  most 
-violent  agitation  was  kept  up  by  the  clerical  party  to  hinder  the  teachers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties^  and  throw  all  kinds  of  dimculties  in  their  way.  Both  parties  held 
meetings,  and  the  feeling  was  in  many  instances  imbittered  to  such  a  degree  that  very 
yiolent  scenes,  and  even  bloodshed,  ensued. 

Collections  and  donations  for  educational  purposes, — In  Styria,  the  plan  of  the  so-called 
''aehool  penny"  collections  is  very  favorably  received,  and  even  poor  people  contribute 
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their  mite.  Tliis  money  is  applied  to  the  clothing  of  poor  childreo,  and  sapplyiug  poor 
schools  with  apparatus  and  text-books.  In  the  city  of  Steyer  a  manufacturer  of  arms 
donated  2,000  florins  for  the  Steyer  infant  asylum,  1,000  for  the^  children's  hospital,  and 
1,000  for  the  education  of  neglected  children. 

CARINTHIA. 

Abolition  of  school-fees. — ^The  educational  committee  of  the  Carinthian  provincial  par- 
liament unanimously  decreed  the  total  abolition  of  school-fees,  as  utterly  at  variauce 
with  the  principle  of  compulsory  education. 

Teachers^  diib,— At  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  a  teachers'  club,  the  "  Casino,'' 
has  been  started,  where  social  and  scientific  meetings  are  held  every  week;  twenty  do- 
mestic and  foreign  educational  journals  are  taken  by  the  club  regularly. 

•  TTBOL. 

Clerical  agitations. — ^In  Tyrol  the  clerical  agitation  against  the  new  school-law  has 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  violence.  In  the  village  of  St.  Peter,  women  raised  a 
regular  revolt,  ana  one  of  these  viragoes  severely  wounded  a  school-inspector  with  a 
club.  Her  punishment  consisted  in  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  liberals,  though 
fewer  in  numbers,  pr«)sented  an  unbroken  phalanx,  and  persons,  well  acquainted  with 
Tyrol  say  that  a  reactionary  movement  in  school  matters  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Want  of  competent  <cacAer«.-^There  is  great  want  of  competent  teachers,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  miserable  salary.  It  is  asserted  on  good  authoritv  that  in  the  valley  of 
Ulten  a  man  was  employed  as  teacher  who  had  for  years  traveled  round  the  country 
as  a  rope-dancer  and  minstrel.  The  salary  of  this  worthy,  for  the  period  of  about  six 
months,  amounted  to  10  florins. 

SALZBURG. 

Lowering  of  the  school-age.  —The  Salzburg  provincial  parliament  has  lowered  the  school- 
age  from  8  to  6  years. 

Petition  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Salzburg  university, — ^The  Salzburg  municipal  council 
has  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  re-open  the  Salzburg  university,  which,  founded  in  1623, 
has  been  closed  for  quite  a  number  df  years. 

GALIGIA. 

Statistics. — ^There  are  in  Galicia  1,961  elementary  schools,  81  of  the  higher  element- 
ary schools,  54  girls'  schools,  and  7  convent  schools.  Besides  these,  there  are  427  so- 
called  ^^  parochial  schools,"  many  of  which  are  only  nominally  in  existence.  Of  380,530 
children  of  school-age  only  169,917  (43  per  cent.)  attend  school.  In  many  parts  of  this 
province  there  are  no  schools  whatever.  In  Galicia  there  is  one  school  to  every  2,286 
inhabitants.  Of  100  conscripts  only  5  could  write,  and  of  4,998  criminals,  4,666  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Secondary  and  superior  iltstruotion.— In  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  there  are 
three  gymnasia :  a  Polish  one,  a  German,  and  a  Kuthenian.  The  provincial  parliament 
in  October  last  resolved  to  transform  the  German  gymnasia  in  Lemberg  and  Brodyinto 
Polish  ones.  Since  1870  the  Polish  language  has  been  introduced  as  the  only  language 
of  instruction  in  the  university  of  Cracow.  The  conflict  between  the  German  and 
Polish  nationalities  is  very  bitter,  and  so  far  the  Poles  have  been  victorious. 

2.-HUNGARY. 

(ConstitnUonal  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  ll{r,000  square  mflee.    Population,  15,509,455.)  • 
Minister  of  public  instruction^  Dr.  Th.  Pauler. 

REPORT  OP  eOTVOS,  LATE  MINISTER  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Baron  Joseph  Eotvos,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  characters  in  modem 
Hungarian  history,  and  for  several  ^years  minister  of  public  instruction,  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1871.  His  death  was  sincerely  mourned  throughout  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary. A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  and  the  Hun|^ 
rian  teachers,  whose  best  friend  Eotvos  was,  have  contributed  a  considerable  sum  for 
this  purpose.  From  Eotvos's  last  roport  we  gather  the  following  facta ;  this  report  em- 
braced 11,903  communities  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Of  2,264,741  children  of 
school-age,  only  1,152,115  attended  school,  and  of  this  number  about  one-half  only 
during  the  winter  months.    Two  hundred  thousand  children  had  no  text-books  what- 
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ever.  The  school-honses  were  in  a  deplol'able  coDdition ;  1,712  comrannities  were 
without  school-houses,  and  in  many  places  150  or  200  children  were  crowded  together 
in  narrow,  damp,  and  filthy  rooms.  The  te^achers  are  in  mauy  cases  utterly  incompe- 
tent :  thus,  there  were  in  one  single  district  17  teachers  who  could  not  write.  Hun- 
gary and  Tiransylyania.  together,  have  only  13,798  schools.  Under  these  circumstances. 
It  is  not  at  all.  astonishing  that  of  the  children  who  have  finished  their  schooling, 
15.24  per  cent  in  Transylvania,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Hungary,  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  standard  of  education  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  German  and  the  Protest- 
ant Hungarian  communities,  but  very  low  among  the  Slavonians,  Ruthenians,  and 
Roumanians,  and  wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  Church  prevails.  If  one  were 
to  count  80  children  to  one  teacher,  Hungary  ought  to  have  28,000  teachers,  while  it 
baa  only  17,700,  many  of  whom  are  very  ignorant.  The  number  of  government  schools 
has  increased  from  479  to  658.  Thirty-nine  courses  of  instruction  for  elementary 
school  teachers  were  held  during  the  year.  Two  years  ago  1,000  teachers  participated 
in  these  courses ;  one  year  ago,  1,500 ;  and  last  year,  4,2C^.  The  sum  of  116,000  florins 
was  expended  for  new  school-houses. 

ACTION  OF  DR.  PAULER,  THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCtlON. 

Dr.  Th.  Pauler,  soon  after  his  appointment,  delivered  a  speech  at  Bnda,  in  which  he 

{promised  a  thonmgh  reform  of  the  educational  system,  embracing  complete  religions 
iberty  and  government  supervision  for  all  schools.  Soon  after  he  appointed  three  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  as  school  inspectors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  cre- 
ate a  council  of  instruction,  which  is  to  devote  its  whole  attention  to  public  education, 
propose  new  laws  and  regulations,  to  pass  an  opinion  on  all  educational  questions,  new 
meuiods  and  systems,  text-books,  rules  for  examinations,  establishment  of  new  schools, 
Ac,  and  to  assist  the  minister  generally  by  their  counsel.  This  council  of  instruction 
is  to  be  composed  of  26  members,  appointed  by  the  minister,  and  is  to  have  four  sub- 
divisions, viz,  for  university,  secondary,  primary,  and  technical  education.  It  is  to  have 
it0  seat  at  Pesth.    There  is  no  doubt  that  these  measures  will  be  carried  out  very  shortly. 

EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Hungarian  government  has  expended  75,000  florins 
for  raising  the  standard  of  education  amon^  the  teachers,  by  enabling  some  of  them  to 
take  a  journey,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  instruction  in  other 
provinces  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  study  at  certain  foreign  seminaries.  In  1868 
5  students  of  teachers'  seminaries  were  thus  sent  out,  in  1869,  24,  and  in  1870,  25,  with 
an  annual  stipend  of  1,000  florins  each.  In  1869, 36  teachers  received  a  traveling  stipend 
of  300  florins  each.  Twenty  new  seminaries  are  to  be  established,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  have  returned  from  such  educational  journeys  will  be  appointed  professors.  The 
reason  that,  in  spit«  of  all  these  efibrts,  there  are  several  thousand  teachers  wanting, 
is  simply  the  insufficient  salary,  varying  between  200  and  300  florins.  Unless  the  sala- 
ries are  raised  n6  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  looked  for. 

EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS. 

During  last  winter  no  less  than  84,000  adults  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing. 
The  instruction  was  mostly  gijen  by  the  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sunday  (iftemoons.  The  eagerness  to  learn  was  perfectly  astonishing,  and,  in 
many  places,  old  peasants,  who  had  wives  and  children  at  nome,  and  had  to  get  up  early 
to  follow  their  daily  avocation,  sat  in  the  village  school  till  midnight.  In  one  village 
some  thoughtless  persons  ridiculed  the  idea  of  old  people  going  to  school.  When  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  a  worthy  peasant.  7.6  years  old,  heard  of  this,  he  got  himself  a  slate, 
with  the  inscription  *'76  years  old,"  and  with  this  slate  slung  over  his  back  marched 
to  school  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Soon  all  the  other  peasants  followed  his  example, 
and  became  attentive  scholars.  From  a  great  mau^  places  votes  of  thanks  for  this 
institution  have  been  sent  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  AND  FACTS. 

No  full  statistics  of  the  whole  of  Hungary  have  lately  been  published ;  only  some  oi 
the  districts  have  published  such.  Thus,  in  the  district  of  Bacs-Bodrogh,  of  89,76^ 
children  of  school  age  only  56,616  attended  school ;  36  per  cent.,  therefore,  received  no 
instruction.  According  to  religious  divisions,  37  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren were  without  instruction ;  55  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church,  12  of  the 
Lutheran,  21  per  cent,  of  the  Reformed,  23  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  and  8  pel 
cent,  of  the  Jews.  According  to  national  divisions,  39  per  cent,  of  the  Hungarian  chil- 
dren received  no  instruction,  14  per  cent,  of  the  German,  55  per  cent,  of  the  Servian,  66 
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per  cent,  of  the  Bnnyevaczs,  25  per  cent,  of  the  Slovacks,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  Ras- 
nyacks.  The  causes  for  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  past,  for  recently  the  greatest 
interest  in  education  is  shown  in  this  district,  and  during  one  year  (1871)  more  new 
Kchools  were  established  than  during  the  twenty  5'ear8  previous.  Thus,  in  the  city  of 
rheresiopal,  (population  56,269,)  16  new  schools  were  established,  in  Zanta  13,  and  in 
Baga  8.  The  smallest  country  schools  are  now  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  maps,  and 
text-books.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  villages  reactionary  tenden- 
cies prevailed,  chiefly  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  Tbus,  in  the  village  of  Rohrhach  the 
women  attacked  the  school-house  and  drove  the  new  teacher  out,  belaboring  him  with 
clubs  and  ropes.  The  cause  of  this  proceeding  was  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  new 
teacher  was  too  liberal  and  irreligious  in  his  views.  The  district  Jndge,  with  five  police- 
men, in  vain  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  teacher,  for  the  women  who  hold  the  school- 
house  put  him  and  his  assistants  to  flight.  It  was  finally  found  necessary  to  send  a 
compauy  of  cavalry  to  the  village  to  protect  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

TEACHEKS'  CONFEKENCK. 

The  fifth  teachers'  conference  of  Southern  Hungary  was,  on  the  22d  Augast,  held  in 
femesvar.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  there  were :  1.  The  organization  of  girls' 
^hools  and  the  better  education  of  women;  2.  School  hygiene;  3.  The  relanon 
between  the  parents  and  the  school. 

EDUCATIONAL  IKTELLIOENCE  IN  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  most  widely  circulated  newspaper,  the  Post!  Naplo,  has  adopted  a  means  for 
awakening  greater  interest  in  educational  matters  which  deserves  to  be  imitated.  In 
its  Sunday  edition  it  has  a  regular  educational  column,  giving  the  most  recent  educa- 
tional intelligence,  statistics,  and  essays  on  educational  subjects. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  "Society  for  the  furtherance  of  education"  in  the  city  of  Pesth  has  resolved  to 
establish  an  educational  museum,  containing  models,  apparatus,  and  all  the  different 
aids  to  education.  The  public  takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  project ;  money  has  already 
been  collected,  and  the  government  has  promised  its  hearty  co-operation. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PESTH. 

Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  with  a  x)opulation  of  201,911,  annually  expends  660,264 
florins  for  educational  purposes.  The  school  iuconie  (from  fees  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions) amounts  to  213,569  florins,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  city  treasury. 
Of  this  sum,  9,200  florins  were  expended  for  drawing-schools  and  educational  appara- 
tus, 4,000  for  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  141,500  for  new  school-houses. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

First  Transylvania  teacKen^  conference, — Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  conference  in  August,  1871,  the  following  were  of  special  interest: 
Absolute  separation  of  church  and  state;  the  social  position  of  teachers;  the  educa- 
tion of  women ;  the  means  of  awakening  a  healthy  patriotic  sentiment  among,  our 
youth;  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  religious  instruction;  g^'mnastics;  the  insuflSciency  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

Course  of  instruction  for  elementary  school-teachers, — As  yet  Transylvania  possesses  no 
teachers'  seminary.  To  supply  this  want,  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  was  held 
in  Klausenburg,  attended  by  83  Hungarian  and  87  Roumanian  teachers.  Among  them 
there  were  many  whose  annual  salary  was  5  florins  aud  30  quarts  of  corn  I 

CROATIA. 

Educational  publication8,^The  Croatia  teachers  show  great  activity.  Since  1859  they 
have  had  their  own  journal,  the  **  Napredak."  In  1868  another  journal  appeared,  called 
the  "  Skolski  Prijately."  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  Croatian  educational  Umr- 
uals  published  outside  of  Croatia,  viz:  the  *'Skola,"  at  Belgrad,  Servia,  aud  the  "orbs- 
kanarodna-Skola,''  at  Buda,  Hungary.  In  1870  the  Croatian  teachers  formed  a  society  for 
the  reproduction  of  standard  educational  works  in  the  Croatian  language.  The  first 
volume,  containing  the  '^ Didactics"  of  Eomensky,  has  appeared. 

TeacJicrs*  conference. — The  Croatian  teachers'  conference  at  Ag^ram  was  well  attended. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed,  we  mention  the  organization  of  the  elementary  schools; 
privileges  and  duties  of  teachers;  education  of  teachers;  the  proper  education  of 
women,  one  of  the  greatest  demands  of  our  time ;  means  for  furthering  national  patiiotio 
sentiment;  agricultural  instruction ;  educational  publicationst  &c.t 
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MILITARY  FRONTIER. 

Teachers.— The  position  of  teachers  has  been  regnlated  by  a  new  law,  which,  among 
the  rest,  demands  a  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  the  president  of  a  teachers' 
seminary,  as  a  condition  for  all  applicants  for  teachers'  places.  Vacancies  are  pub- 
lished in  the  official  jonmals  of  tne  province,  and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  between  300  and  'iOO  florins, 
besides  lodging  and  fnel.  After  having  servi>d  40  years,  a  teacher  can  retire  and 
receive  a  pension  equal  to  his  full  salary;  in  case  of  sickness  he  may  retire  sooner,  but 
receives  a  smaUer  pension.  Teachers'  widows  also  receive  a  pension  if  their  late  hus- 
band had  served  for  10  years.  There  are  two  pension  funds  toward  which  every  teacher 
is  obliged  to  contribute. 

Teachers'  otm/erencc.— The  first  teachers'  conference  was  held  in  September,  1871.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  furtherance  of  education  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

BELGIUM. 

(ConstitQtioiuJ  Honavchy— Kingdom.    Area,  11,313  square  miloa.    Population,  5,031,33C.) 
Minister  of  public  instruction,  The  Minister  op  the  Interior. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  clerical  parties  in  the  chambers  is  still  rag^ 
ing  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  exertions  made  by 
the  government,  public  education  does  not  advance  as  desired  oy  its  friends. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  discussions  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  at  Brussels  on  the  educational  question 
became  very  violent,  but  there  was  a  want  of  thoroughness  displayed  on  both  sides, 
the  lay  and  the  clerical.  A  report  says :  *'  Some  consider  the  Jesuits  and  nuns  as  the 
best  educators,  while  others  strongly  object  to  the  fpx)wing  generation  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religious  and  political  liberty,  who  use  their  position 
as  educators  to  further  their  political  schemes.  Many  again  endeavor  to  interpret  the 
existing  laws  in  accordance  with  their  own  indivldnsS  wishes,  and  to  influence  the 
schools  and  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  educational  authorities,  by  their  own  personal 
views.  Of  true  appreciation  of  the  irreconcilable  and  absolute  differences  between 
clerical  and  liberal  education,  but  little  is  found  in  the  discussions  of  Parliament." 

POSITION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Belgian  government  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  teachers,  and  endeavors 
to  ameliorate  their  position  by  presenting  to  Parliament  the  draught  of  a  new  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  provincial  pension  funds  of  teachers  are  to  be  united  into  one  common 
fund,  and  the  contributions  are  to  be  raised  considerably,  while  the  number  of  years 
entitling  to  a  i>ension  is  to  be  lessened.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  at  the  same  time, 
recommended  strongly  an  increase  in  the  salaries.  Much  good  is  expected  from  the 
new  ministry  that  entered  upon  its  functions  toward  the  end  of  1871.  This  ministry  is 
composed  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics,  but,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  well-known  lib- 
eral principles.  Its  president  is  the  venerable  Count  de  Then,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
Belgium's  political  independence,  and,  since  1831,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  represent- 
atives. Delcoor,  the  new  minister  of  the  interior,  was  professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain. 

BELGIAN  TEACHERS'  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  session  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  1871.  The  foUowinflr 
aabjects  were  discussed :  1.  What  are  the  results  of  the  adult  schools  recently  introduced 
into  Belgium  f  2.  Which  is  the  best  system  for  these  schools  f  3.  In  how  far  are  these 
schools  to  divide  their  subjects  between  the  day  and  evening  schools?  4.  The  prize 
essays  of  the  day  and  evening  schools.  5.  The  order  of  rank  of  the  Belgian  elementary 
teachers. 

This  teachers'  society  has  two  divisions,  a  Flemish  and  a  French,  and  has  branch 
societies  in  all  parts  of  Belginml 

FLEMISH  LAKGUAQE. 

Hitherto  French  maintained  a  supremacy  in  Belgium  as  the  language  of  instruction, 
bat  a  strong  party  is  endeavoring  to  gain  a  more  prominent  position  for  the  Flemish 
language.  Their  aim  is  to  have  more  hours  of  instruction  in  Flemish,  and  to  make  it 
«a  obligatory  study,  while  hitherto  it  has  only  been  optional.  It  is  likewise  demanded 
to  make  acquaintance  with  this  language  a  condition  for  public  office^  and  for  profess- 
onhipe  in  superior  and  professional  schools.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ U 
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LUXEMBURG  TEACHERS*  SOCIETY. 

The  provinoe  of  Lnxemburg  occapiee  a  semi-independent  position,  and  has  its  own 
teachers'  society)  which  held  its  meeting  on  the  27th  September,  1871.  The  most  import- 
ant subjects  of  instruction  were:  1.  The  French  language  in  the  elementary  schools. 
2.  The  classification  of  schools  according  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  3.  The  irregular 
payment  of  salaries.  The  meeting  resolved  to  retain  French  as  a  snbject  of  instmctiou 
m  the  elementary  schools,  bnt  either  to  limit  its  extent  or  to  confine  it  to  the  fourth 
year  at  sohooL 

APPOmTMBMT  AND    DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS  IN  LUXEMBURG. 

In  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  town  authorities,  who 
regulate  their  appointments  according  to  certificai-es  ^iven  by  the  school  inspector  of 
the  province.  But  the  dismiNsal  of  teachers  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  these  same 
authorities,  which  often  leads  to  the  most  nxgost  and  arbitrary  measures.  TheLuxem- 
Vurg  educational  journal,  the  Progress,  says  in  regard  to  this :  '*  The  villagers  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  consider  the  teachers  as  no  better  than  a  day-laborer,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  can  be  dismissed  without  receiving  anv  special  reason.  Thus  every  autumn  a 
peculiar  and  lamentable  spectacle  is  witnessed.  Like  the  birds  of  passage,  which  then 
seek  IV  more  genial  clime,  every  autumn  a  large  number  of  our  teachers  are  seen  wander- 
ing from  village  to  village,  to  seek  their  scanty  livelihood  for  another  year  in  some 
more  promising  place.  Thus  there  were  95  changes  last  year  among  a  total  number  of 
teachers  of  637,  and  the  year  before  127  changes  among  628  teachers.  And  what  causes 
do  frequently  determine  such  a  change  f  &  some  villages  it  has  actually  happened 
that  a  prominent  member  of  the  town-council,  whose  daughter  was  in  love  with  the 
young  teacher,  contrary  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  her  parents,  for  this  reason  advocated 
the  dismissal  of  a  worthy  and  efficient  man.  In  other  places  the  teacher  was  dismissed 
because  he  did  not  visit  the  taverns  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  worthy  fre- 
quenters of  these  places,  whose  influence  was  strong  in  the  town.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  reasons  for  dismissal  are  still  more  frivolous,  and  the  poor  teacher  does  not 
get  to  know  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  medieval  Institutions  may  soon 
entirely  disappear.'' 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Belgian  legation  at  Washington,  the  official  report  on 

f>rimary  schools  for  the  triennial  period  1^7, 1868,  1869  has  been  received.  It  is  pub- 
ished  at  Brussels  in  1871.  All  the  Belgian  educational  reports  are  published  trienuially, 
in  three  separate  volumes,  viz :  Primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education.  Neither  of 
the  two  latter  beins  at  hand,  only  the  leading  statistics  of  primary  instmctiou  for  the 
period  lb67-'69  can  nere  be  given. 

SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  31st  December,  1869,  the  total  number  of  schools  under  inspection,  and  the 
entirely  free  private  schools,  including  the  boarding-schools,  was  5,641.  The  number 
of  communal  schools  has,  since  1866,  increased  by  219,  and  thatof  the  entirely  free  board- 
ing-schools by  15;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  subsidized  schools  {Scales  adopt4e8) 
has  diminished  by  56,  that  of  the  private  schools  by  2,  that  of  the  boarding-schools 
under  inspection  by  3,  and  that  of  the  entirely  free  day-schools  by  162.  The  total  num- 
ber of  schools  exclusively  for  girls,  including  boarding-schools,  has  increased  by  149 ; 
there  are  now,  1854,  of  which  1,156  are  under  government  insjiection. 

COMMUNAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  communal  schools  is  3,730,  of  which  1,169  are  for  boys,  765  for 
pilSf  and  1,796  for  both  sexes.  Compared  with  the  statistics  of  1866,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  118  schools  for  boys,  144  for  girls,  and  a  diminution  of  43  in  the  schools  for 
both  sexes.    The  total  increase  therefore  is  219. 

PRIMART  SCHOOLS  OF  A  HIGHER  GRADE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Of  this  class  of  schools  there  are  twelve,  viz :  9  communal  schools,  2  private  schools 
under  inspection,  and  1  entirely  free  private  school. 

PRIVATE  SUBSIDIZED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  subsidized  schools  (^Zes  adopts)  is  508,  viz :  28  for  boys, 
349  for  girls,  and  131  for  both  sexes ;  56  have  become  extinct  since  186^         . 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  UNDKR  INSPECTION;  ENTIRELY  PRIVATB  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  nnmber  of  private  schools  under  inspection  is  22,  that  of  entirely  free  private 
schools  1,114^  ^^^  tiiat  of  primary  hoarding-schools  267,  of  which  36  are  under  govern- 
ment inspection. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  snljeets  are  tanf^ht  in  all  the  primary  schools :  Religion,  morals,  read- 
ing, writing,  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  nidi- 
ments  of  grammar.  Besides  these  suhjects,  many  schools  included  others  in  their 
course  of  instruction,  viz :  1,426^  some  other  lanenage ;  3,930,  elements  of  history ;  3,961, 
^raphy;  2,262,  linear  drawing:  566,  hook-keeping;  410,  elements  of  surveying; 
,  elements  of  natural  sciences;  503,  horticulture;  654,  elements  of  the  constitution ; 
IJS76,  vocal  music ;  and  664,  gymnastics. 

INFANT  8CHOOL& 

The  infont  schools,  left  hitherto  entirely  to  the  support  and  management  of  the  dif^ 
lereot  communities  and  private  individuals,  have  developed  but  slowly.  On  the  Slst 
December,  1869,  the  number  of  infant  schools  was  609,  of  which  number  119  were  com- 
munal schools,  235  were  private  schools  under  inspection,  and  255  were  entirely  free 
Srivate  schools.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  their  number  was  564,  viz :  106  of  the 
rst  grade.  166  of  the  second,  and  272  of  the  third.  The  whole  increase  therefore  is  45. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  944,  viz:  16  males  and  928  females.  There  were  60^70 
infants  attending  these  schools,  of  whom  43,133  were  received  free  of  charge.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  1866  is  9,689.    The  central  government  in  18^ 

Sid  a  sum  of  50,131  francs,  and  the  provincial  authorities  19,01^  making  a  total  of' 
,149  francs.  Since  the  end  of  1866,  tne  total  sum  paid  to  these  schools  was  205,386 
francs  50  centimes,  viz :  66,933  francs  50  centimes  by  the  provincial  authorities,  and 
138,453  ftancs  by  Uie  central  goYemment. 

SCHOOUS  FOB  ADI^LTS. 

These  schools  are  nearly  all  established  by  diiferent  communities,  by  manufacturing' 
corporations,  and  private  individuals.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1867  the  number  of  schools 
for  adults  was  866,  increased  by  214  during  the  year  1868,  and  by  623  during  the  year 
1869,  msJdng  a  total  of  1,703  such  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 8o0.  In  most  of  them, . 
the  elementary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  some  historv, 
seography,  and  elements  of  natural  sciences,  are  taught,  and  the  results  in  nearly  all. 
the  provinces  are  ezoeedin|^y  encouraging. 

CHABrrABLB  WORKSHOPS  AND  TRADE-8CHOOUS. 

These  institutions  leaYc  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  the  point  of  hygiene  and  instruc- 
tion. The  number  of  these  establishments  has  decreased  by  87  since  1866,  and  their 
number  is  now  514,  attended  by  26,183  pupils,  viz :  1,310  boys  and  25,873  girls.  Of 
this  number  20,750  are  less  than  15  years  of  age. 

8<;H00US  under  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  total  number  of  these  schools  is  94,  with  207  teachers  and  6,564  pupils. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  official  report  embraces  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  of  mOitia-men,  as  follows : 
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The  nnmber  of  illiterate  militia-men  is  continnally  decreasing;  thns,  in  1864  tbe  T)er- 
centage  of  illiterates  was  29.6,  in  1865  it  was  29.4,  in  1866,  24.8,  and  in  1869  again  24.»; 
so  that  since  1864  the  percentage  has  decreased  by  5  per  cent. 

OENERAL  STATISTICS  OP  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  following  table  the  statistics  of  {Nrimary  schools  are  given  according  to  prov- 
inces ;  the  population  of  the  provinces  is  of  course  that  of  1869.  These  statistics  embrace 
the  primary  schools  of  all  kinds — public,  private,  private  subsidized,  and  entirely 
free : 
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3,378,.497 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  normal  schools  in  Belgium,  viz:  government  normal  schools, 
2 ;  normal  courses,  {sections  normales  primaireSj}  5 ;  and  normal  schools  not  supported 
by  the  government,  (^oles  nomiales  agr^^y)  7 ;  making  the  total  nnmber  of  normal 
schools  14.  The  students  in  all  these  normal  schools  nnmber  1,192,  viz :  286  in  tbe 
state  normal  schools,  335  in  the  normal  courses,  and  571  in  the  normal  schools  not  snp- 
ported  by  the  government. 

DENMARK. 

(CoDstitutional  Monarchy— Kingdom.     Area,  14,553  square  miloR,  exclxiBivo  of  Iceland  and  the  (xJooies. 
Population,  1,784,741,  exduaive  of  Iceland  and  the  oolouiea.) 

Mifiister  of  public  instructionf  C.  C.  Hall. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


After  lengthy  disputes  between  the  government  and  the  Parliament,  (Rigsdag,)  a 
final  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  secondary  instruction  was  arrived  at.  The  gov- 
ernment has  yielded  and  has  placed  the  ^'realia^'  (natural  science,  modem  languages, 
&c.)  in  so  far  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ancient  languages  as  that  in  the  four  lower 
olitsses  scholars  are,  according  to  the  career  they  wish  to  pursue,  exempt  from  certain 
branches  of.  instruction,  and  have  others  substituted  ;  while  in  the  two  upper  classes 
the  whole  instruction  is  divided  into  two  co-ordinate  divisons,  viz  :  ooe  the  philolog- 
ical and  historical,  and  the  othet  the  mathematical  and  patural  science  division.  Latin, 
'  Greek,  and  natural  philosophy  are  now  taught  in  the  first  division,  and  mathematics  in 
the  second.  Old  Norse..  Danish,  French,  and  history  are  taught  in  common  in  both  divis- 
ions. Scholars  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  final  examination  can  enter  the  uni- 
versity without  undergoing  any  entrance  examination,  as  was  formerly  required.  Thoeo 
scholars  who  have  passed  the  philological  and  historical  examination  can,  after  having 
passed  the  philosophical  examination  at  the  university,  become  candidates  for  the  so- 
called  ''Faculty  examination,"  t.  e.,  the  examination  which  gives  them  a  certificate  for 
practice  as  physician,  lawyer,  &c. 
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FABMEBS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dnring  the  last  year  the  govemment  appropriated  14,000  Danish  rigsdalers  ( 1  rigs- 
daler  is  eqnal  to  50  cents  )  for  these  schools,  which  were  to  be  distribated  in  shares 
varying  from  2,000  to  75  rigsdalers. 

EDUCATION  IN  ICEIJkND. 

In  Iceland,  where  every  person  can  read  and  write,  public  instmction  has  an  almost 
patriarchal  character.  Public  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  none. 
The  head  of  a  family  instructs  his  children  and  servants,  and  every  year  the  pastor 
comes  twice  to  examine  the  progress  they  have  made.  He  also  continues  the  ednca- 
cation  received  at  the  parental  home,  and  thus  it  is  no  rare  case  to  find  farmer 
'  well  versed  in  natural  sciences  and  even  in  foreign  languages.  In  Iceland,  knowledge 
is  considered  the  best  and  most  valuable  property  a  man  can  possess,  and  the  long  and 
gloomy  winter  evenings  are  in  most  of  the  farm-houses  spent  in  reading  the  best  authors 
of  all  nations  and  ages. 

The  clergj^en,  who  are  much  loved  and  respected  by  their  parishioners,  receive 
their  education  at  the  only  college  of  the  island,  at  Reykjavik,  (formerly  in  Bessasta- 
dir.)  This  institution  contains  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary,  and  the  number 
of  students  is  about  40.  Talented  boys^  are  frequently  prepared  by  some  clergyman 
for  the  ministerial  career,  and  wealthy  people  send  their  children  to  the  University  of 
Oo^nhagen.  The  Danish  govemment  favors  this,  and  frequently  bestows  the  best 
offices  on  persons  educated  in  Denmark. 

OTATZSnCS. 

There  is  no  later  educational  census  than  that  of  1867,  and  as  no  Danish  educational 
statistics  have  been  published  hitherto,  we  give  the  foUowiug  table,  which,  by  its  com- 
parison with  the  census  of  1657,  will  prove  interesting : 
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FRANCE. 

(Bepablio.  ainoe  September  4, 1870.    Area,  201,804  square  miles.    Papulation,  36,504,843.) 
MinUier  qfpubUo  inttrueUonf  Juuss  Simon. 

POLITICAL  STATE. 

The  nnsetUed  state  of  politioa  still  continnes,  and  naturally  does  not  favor  any  soand 
development  of  public  education.  The  republic  havinj^  been  declared,  Thiers,  the 
venerable  old  statesman,  became  its  president,  and  a  national  assembly  was  elected. 
In  opposition  to  this  assemblv  the  Paris  commune  rose  in  sanguinary  revolution  and 
repeated  the  terrible  scenes  ox  I7d3.  ,  Church  and  school  did  not  escape  the  fUry  of  the 
communists.  From  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  they  took  down  the  cross  and  put 
in  its  place  the  red  flag.  They  passed  a  decree  separating  the  church  and  state,  and 
abolisned  the  portion  of  the  annual  budget  appropriated  for  religious  purposes.  lu 
education  they  pretended  to  have  a  ^reat  interest.  When  a  society  in  Paris  made  an 
application  to  the  communist  authorities  to  retain  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  have  the  expenses  of  this  instruction  defrayed  hj  a  special  tax.  the^ 
hypocritically  replied  that  they  in  principle  were  favorably  disposed  toward  this 
application ;  but  about  the  very  same  time  (April  17, 1871)  they  closed  several  schools 
conducted  by  religious  societies  and  imprisoned  the  directors  and  teachers.  In  May 
the  commune  published  the  following  decree:  "Beliffious  instruction  will  soon  have 
disappeared  entirely  fh>m  the  Paris  schools.  The  teadiers  are  requested  to  remove  all 
crucmxes  and  other  symbols  of  mental  op{>resSion  firom  the  school-rooms,  and  send  all 
those  which  are  of  precious  metal  to  the  mint." 

^JULKS  SOfON  OS   SCHOOL  BBFORIC 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  most  fearful  internal  struggle,  Jules  Simon,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  endeavored  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  reform  of  education  of  iJl 
grades.  His  views  on  the  subject  wiU  best  be  seen  from  his  letter  addressed  to  one 
of  the  maires  of  Paris: 

"Sir:  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  examine  into  every  thing  pertaining  to 
elementary  instruction  in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  This  committee  will  no  doubt 
propose  measures  to  bring  to  school  all  the  children  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  and  to 

rive  them  a  solid,  manly,  and  earnest  education,  such  as  a  republic  ought  to  fflve  them. 
desire  that  this  committee  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  followinff  miportant 
questions:  Gratuitous  instruction;  compulsory  education;  privileges  and  duties  of 
women;  manner  of  appointing  teachers;  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions;  course  of 
instruction:  gymnastics,  which  have  been  hitherto  much  neglected;  means  of  enabling 
poor  but  talented  scholars  to  enter  superior  or  professional  schools ;  regulation  of  laws 
regarding  the  age  of  children  to  be  employed  in  factories. 

'*  1  have  mysdf  used  every  free  moment  to  prepare  a  general  draught  of  a  new  law. 
Thouj^  your  committee  is  onl^  a  local  one,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  frimish  me 
with  the  most  valuable  soggestions  and  assistance  for  the  measures  which  I  intend  to 
propose  to  my  colleagues. 

"In  my  capacity  of  minister,  I  thank  you  for  the  step  you  have  taken ;  in  my  capac* 
ity  of  citizen,  I  congratulate  you  that,  in  the  moment  when  Paris  is  nothing  but  a 
large  fortified  camp,  yon  strongly  express  your  conviction  that  the  sacred  interests  of 
edncation  must  not  be  neglect^.  France  can  only  be  saved,  the  republic  can  only  be 
firmly  established,  if,  through  unceasing  exertions,  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  of  our  country.  That  will  be  our  work,  our  joy,  the  aim  of 
our  whole  life,  when  this  fearful  and  sanguinary  tragedy  will  have  passed  away.  We 
shall  create  a  generation  inaccessible  to  fear,  enlightened  with  regard  to  public  and 
private  duties,  freed  frt>m  the  old  prejudices,  which  enervate  character  and  obscure 
reason — a  generation  which,  by  its  enlightened  character,  its  patriotism,  its  virtue,  has 
become  worthy  to  put  an  end  to  the  two  great  plagues  of  numanity— privilege  and 
warl'' 

COLONEL  STOFFKL'S  STATEMENTS. 

What  M.  Simon  hinted  at  in  a  mild  manner  had  already  been  expressed  more  vig- 
orously by  Colonel  Stoffel,  in  his  famous  reports  made  to  the  French  ministry  of  foreign 
affoirs,  in  his  capacity  as  military  attach^  of  the  French  embassy  at  Berlin.  He  says, 
among  the  reiA : 

"  There  is  no  country  where  perverted  and  erroneous  ideas  are  more  widely  spread 
than  France.  The  chief  cause  for  this  must  besought  in  the  manner  in  which  public 
instruction  is  conducted.  *  *  *  Is  the  education  which  French  youth  have 
received  since  the  commencement  of  this  century  anything  else  but  an  enormous  lie, 
which  is  continued  when  we  have  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  and  which  only  ceaat^s 
with  the  end  of  our  existence  f    ^        *        *        Bnt  of  all  the  lies  the  most  serious  uud 
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stubborn  is  tbe  edacation  which  we  receive  in. our  youth;  an  edacation  which  teaches 
us  the  exclusivje  admiration  of  our  own  selves,  of  France ;  an  education  which  only  tends 
to  further  develop  our  national  faults,  and  completely  stifles  every  desire  to  become 
more  perfect." 

VIEWS  OF  PHILAB±TE  CHASLES. 

When,  on  March  8, 1871,  Professor  Philar^te  Chasles,  of  the  College  de  France,  deliv- 
ered his  famous  lecture  on  **  The  Prussian  race,''  he  ascribed  the  German  victories 
partly  to  the  precision  of  the  ^ilitary  movements  and  the  excellent  army  organization, 
but  also,  partly,  to  the  superiority  of  German  popular  education  over  the  French 
system. 

He  praised  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  geography  in  Ger- 
many, and  bewailed  the  exceeding  neglect  with  which  such  knowledge  was  treat-ed  in 
France,  mentioning  the  interesting  fact  that,  among  all  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  France,  there  were  only  three  who  could  speak  English  and  German.  He  said  that 
he  had  considered  the  cause  of  France  lost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war ;  and 
added,  that  what  had  mined  France  was  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders. 

His  numerous  hearers,  among  whom  were  the  very  4Ute  of  Paris  society,  greeted  his 
words  with  the  warmest  applause. 

VIEWS  OF  GAMBBTTA. 

On  June  26, 1871,  Gambetta  made  a  speech  at  Bordeaux,  in  which  he  also  referred 
to  the  subject  of  edacation.  He  said :  ''Above  every  thing  else,  this  radical  evil  of  all 
the  sufferings  of  France,  ignorance,  must  disappear.  This  has  been,  alternately,  the 
source  of  despotism  and  demagogism,  and  the  only  means  to  remedy  this  evil  is  edu- 
cation. France  has  allowed  herself  to  be  outdone  by  other  nations,  which  did  not  possess 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  French,  but  who  progressed,  while  France  remained 
stationary.  It  is  so  self-evident  as  scarcely  to  require  an  argument  that  the  inferiority 
of  our  national  edacation  has  brought  most  of  the  present  misfortunes  on  us.  Wo 
have  been  defeated  by  enemies  who  were  aided  by  clear  insight,  discipline,  and  sci- 
ence." 

STATISTICS  OF  ILUTERACY. 

Like  every  thing  else,  statistics,  especially  statistics  of  education  and  illiteracy,  have, 
since  the  war,  been  in  a  somewhat  disorganiZied  state.  All  that  can  be  given  are  the 
statistics  of  criminals  during  1871.  Of  4,189  criminals,  1,515  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  1,835  only  possessed  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  both ;  684  could  r«ad  and 
write  well ;  and  155  had  a  superior  education. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  pnblic  education  in  France. 
The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  themselves  but  very  imperfectly  prepared 
for  their  important  calling ;  their  salaries  are  small,  and  consequently  many  of  them, 
after  teaching  a  few  years,  turn  to  some  more  profitable  employment.  In  the  element- 
ary schools  the  mode  of  instruction  is  entirely  mechanical ;  attendance  is  very  irregu- 
lar ;  aids  to  instruction  and  educational  apparatus  are  very  scarce,  (there  are  some 
villages  where  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  or  a  newspaper ;)  seminaries  are  scarce,  and  good 
directors  are  still  scarcer ;  female  education  is  very  backward.  Thus,  it  may  weU  bo 
asked,  Whence  is  a  better  state  of  education  to  come  f  The  secondary  and  higher  schools 
are  not  much  better,  with  but  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  College  de  France. 

A  serious  cause  of  almost  all  these  evils  is  the  lack  of  school-houses ;  and  where 
there  is  a  suflScient  number  of  school-houses,  the  rooms  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  In 
many  places  the  distances  are  so  great  that  children  can  not  xH>8sibly  attend  school 
regularly.  It  is  estimated  that  to  remedy  all  these  evils  the  sum  of  150,000,000  franca 
would  be  required. 

Even  in  Paris  much  remains  to  be  done.  During  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
many  millions  were  spent  for  beautifying  the  city,  while  in  this  grand  metropolis  there 
were  67,000  children  who  did  not  receive  any  proper  education,  simply  from  the  want 
of  school-houses. 

Every  one  now  feels  thorougly  convinced  that  the  empire  neglected  public  education 
in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  departmental  councils  are  zeamusly  discussing 
the  best  means  of  producing  a  better  state  of  affairs.  The  general  council  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  ;  with 
48  against  27  votes  they  declared  in  favor  of  entirely  free  instruction ;  while  only  37 
against  41  voted  for  taking  the  reb'gious  instruction  in  l^e  public  schools  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  The  prefect  presented  the  departmental  budget,  showing  a  surplus 
of  1,400,000  francs,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  asking  for  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  115,000  francs,  and  means  for 
educating  orphans  and  idiots. 
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6TCDY  OF  THE    6EBMAN  LANGUAGE. 

M.  Jales  Simon  urgently  recommended  the  rectors  of  the  French  universities  to 
introduce  as  much  as  possible  the  study  of  the  Gtorman  language  into  all  the  lyceums  of 
the  republic.  He  said,  in  connection  with  this  recommendation,  "  If  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  to  oppose  successfully  the  victorious  march  of  the  German  race,  it  must  learn 
to  understand  the  German  race ;  and  nothing  will  tend  to  fiirther  this  more  than  a 
thorough  study  of  the  language  of  our  enemies/' 

The  minister  of  war,  General  Cissey,  also  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  the  soldiei-s.  Thus  he  published  an  order  in  September  last,  to  make  out 
lists  of  all  those  ofiScers  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  and  appoint  them 
as  teachers  of  that  language  in  their  respective  regiments  and  divisions. 

JULES  SIMON'S  LAW  REGARDING  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  December,  1871,  Jules  Simon  notified  the  members  of  the  national  assembly  that  he 
would  soon  lay  the  draught  of  the  new  school-law  before  the  assembly.  This  draught  had 
been  previously  discussed  in  the  council  of  ministers.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness of  a  purely  political  character,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  regard  to  this  law, 
but  as  there  is  every  probability  that  in  its  essential  features  it  will  finally  be  adopted, 
we  give  its  important  articles : 

I.  Every  child,  male  or  female,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  must  receive  a  min- 
imum of  education,  either  in  the  public  or  private  schools.  This  minimum  of  education 
id  to  embrace  the  obligatory  branches  of  instruction,  and  its  existence  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  schooling,  to  be  certified  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  through 
its  subordinates  in  the  departments.  2.  A  school  committee,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  canton,  the  maire,  the  clergyman,  and  three  heads  of  femilies  appoint^  by 
the  municipal  council,  has  to  watch  over  attendance  at  school.  3.  The  government 
inspector  in  each  district  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  this  committee.  4.  If  a  child  misses 
school  three  times  during  a  month  without  excuse,  the  father  or  guardian  is  summoned 
before  the  school  committee  and  is  warned.  If  the  case  recurs  his  name  is  placarded 
at  the  maire's  office,  and  bis  family  is  deprived  of  all  aid  from  the  public  funds.  If 
this  does  not  induce  him  to  send  his  child  to  school  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  francs  is 
imposed,  and  finally  he  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  for  a  period  of  three 
rears.  5.  The  school  committee  issues  certiHcates  to  children  13  years  of  age,  after 
having  passed  a  public  examination,  to  which  all  must  submit,  whether  educated  in 
public  or  private  schools.  If,  at  this  examination,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  child,  who 
was  supposed  to  receive  private  iustrnction,  has  in  reality  not  received  instruction  in 
the  obligatory  branches,  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  the  fiither  or  guardian. 
6.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1880,  no  citizen  21  years  old  will  be  registered  as  an  elector  who 
does  not  possess  the  above-mentioned  certificate  from  his  local  school  committee,  or  give 
sufficient  proof  of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Articles  7  and  8  refer  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  which  is  to  be  preliminary  by  the  insx>ector  of  the  academy, 
bat  definitely  only  after  having  passed  an  examination.  The  inspector  of  the  academy 
is  also  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  elementary  schools.  9.  As  soon  as  a  teacher's 
place  becomes  vacant  the  municipal  council  has  to  decide  whether  the  school  is  to 
be  intrusted  to  a  clergyman  or  layman.  This  decision  is  then  communicated  to  the 
departmental  council,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  inspector  of  the  academy, 
makes  the  final  decision.  If  the  departmental  council  and  the  inspector  of  the  academy 
can  not  agree,  the  matter  is  laid  before  the  educational  committee  of  the  department, 
which  settles  it  definitely.  Articles  10  and  11  define  the  duties  of  the  school-inspectors. 
Article  12  places  the  school-houses  luider  the  supervision  of  cantonal  committed,  which, 
according  to  detailed  arrangements,  are  appointed  for  three  years.  16.  From  January 
1,  1876,  no  one  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  school  who  can  not  show 
the  certificate  required  by  the  law  of  March  15,  1850.  The  members  of  religious  sis- 
terhoods who,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  have  already  taught  school  for  four  years, 
are  exempted  from  this.  17.  The  expenses  for  elementary  education  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  met  by  the  municipalities  and  the  departments.  Only  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  central  government  grants  aid.  18.  In  every  department  there  will  be  established 
a  teachers'  seminary,  for  the  education  of  male  and  female  teachers.  These  seminaries 
will  be  entirely  supported  by  the  central  government,  and  the  departments  will  only 
have  to  supply  the  buildings.  Article  19  specifies  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities 
for  education.  Article  20  extends  this  law  also  to  Algeria.  Article  21  obliges  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  make  an  annual  report  every  Blarch  to  the  national, 
assembly  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  of  the  republic. 

OPPOSITION  OP  THE  CLERICAL  PARTY. 

The  clerical  party  of  course  violently  opposed  this  law.  According  to  the  ^'Opinion- 
Natiouale/'  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  declared  xn  a  letter  to  President  Tm^rs^  that  any  law  - 
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making  education  oompalaory  woald  b«  eonsidefed  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
clerjgy.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  when  this  law  will  be  discnaeed  in  the 
national  assembly  the  fight  will  be  a  bitter  one,  especially  as  the  migority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  right,  under  the  leadership  of  Dnpanloup,  de  Corcelles,  and  de  Richemont^ 
will  oppose  lay  instraction  to  the  very  utmost. 

SBPARATION  OF  CHUBCH  AIXD  «TATB. 

The  Evangelical  National  Conference  of  France,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Kismee 
during  October,  1871,  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  ''The  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Evangelical  National  Conference  desire  that  the  national  assembly  will  vote  in 
favor  of  gratuitous,  compulsory  education.''  The  conference  at  the  same  time  passed 
a  resolutioh  urging  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  future  constitution  of  France  sep- 
arating church  and  state  entirely.  The  united  committee  of  the  Rue  Br^da  and  the 
workiugmen  of  Paris  charged  its  candidates  to  the  national  assembly  to  urge  ''gra- 
tuitous, obligatory,  and  secular  instruction,  absolute  separation  of  church  and.  state, 
and  the  complete  al)olition  of  all  state  support  to  any  religious  creed." 

SECONDARY  XDUOATION. 

Lyceums, — ^According  to  a  late  decree  of  President  Thiers,  (September  S6, 1873,)  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  lycenms  are  regulated.  The  lyceuma  (79  in  number)  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  7  Paris  and  Versailles  lycenms,  classed  in  four  grades,  viz: 
7  of  the  iirst  grade,  6  of  the  second  grade,  18  of  the  third  grade,  and  41  of  the  lourth 
grade.  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  Paris  lycenms  vary  between  9,000  and  5,500 
francs ;  those  of  the  Versailles  lycenms  between  9,000  and  4,500.  Of  the  departmental 
lyeeums  the  salaries  of  the  first  grade  vary  between  7,500  and  2,500,  those  of  the 
seeond  ^rrade  between  7,000  and  2,W0f  those  of  the  third  grade  between  6^500  and  1,800, 
and  those  of  the  fourth  grade  between  6,000  and  1,800  francs.  In  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  head-masters,  of  lycenms,  (dated  September  27, 1872,)  M.  Jules  Simon  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  great  and  sweeping  reforms,  but  deems  it  prudent  to  tread  the 
path  of  progress  slowly  and  gradually,  but  all  the  more  surely.  In  his  circular,  M. 
Simon  dwells  on  eighteen  points,  viz: 

1.  Periodiodl  ooi^erenoea  cf  professors, — The  professors  of  each  lyceum  are  to  assemble 
once  a  month,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head-mast«r.  and  discuss  the  aflltirs  of  the 
lyceum,  plans  of  studies,  disciplinary  measures,  &c.  Tt&is  conference  will,  at  its  first 
session,  elect  by  absolute  majority  of  votes  from  among  its  members  a  council  of  8  in 
those  lycenms  that  have  onlv  20  professors,  of  10  in  those  with  more  than  30  professors, 
and  of  12  in  those  of  more  than  35.  This  council  will  be  presided  over  by  the  head- 
master, and  administer  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  lyceum. 

2.  Gymftastics."  Qymna»ticB  are  to  form  an  obligatorv  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
lycenms.  The  normal  school  of  symnastics  at  La  Faisanderie,  administered  by  the 
ministry  of  war,  will  continue  to  uimish  teachers.  Besides  this  school,  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  before  which  any  person  may  be  examined  in  gymnastics, 
and,  if  successful,  receive  a  certificate  as  teacher. 

3.  Military  exerdseSy  riding,  fencing,  ndmmiii^.^Military  drill  will  be  taught  in  all 
lyeeums  by  competent  masters ;  in  garrison  towns  riding  will  be  taught  by  cavalry 
officers,  and  fencing  and  swimming  will  be  taught  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

4.  Excursions. — ^Excursions  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  scholars,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  topography  and  history  of  the  place  to  which  the 
■excursion-  is  made  are  to  be  studied  beforehand,  and  such  excursions  shall  embrace 
ancient  castles,  important  ruins,  famous  battle-fields,  museums  and  factories,  or  shall 
simply  be  of  a  botanical  or  mineralo^ical  character. 

5.  Lessons  in  hygiene, — ^A  course  of  six  lessons  in  hygiene,  the  programme  of  which  is  to 
ibe  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  is  to  be  gone  through  m  every  lyceum. 

6.  Modem  languages.'-One  modern  language  (cither  English  or  German)  must  be 
studied  by  every  scholar.  The  minister  deems  this  branch  of  instruction  highly 
•important,  and  considers  it  a  great  disgrace  for  France  that  hitherto  so  litUe  has  be^ 
.done  iQ  this  direction. 

7.  History  and  geography.—'JL  thorough  study  of  these  two  sciences  is  strongly  urged. 
In  geography,  there  is  not  only  to  be  a  full  course  of  geography  of  foreign  countries, 
but  more  particularly  geography  of  France,  aided  by  excursions  and  accurate  sectional 
maps.  In  history,  the  professor  ought  certainly  to  be  patriotic,  and  infuse  noble,  pat- 
riotic sentiments  into  his  pupils,  but  he  should  never  distort  or  falsify  facts.  This  pas- 
sage is  BO  characteristic  and  new  for  France  that  we  give  M.  Simon's  own  words: 

**  History  ought  to  give  to  the  scholar  a  taste  for  accuracy  and  veracity.  If,  e.  g,,  a 
teacher  says  in  his  class  that  neither  army  was  defeated  at  Waterloo,  he  may  draw 
applause  from  his  pupils ;  but  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  tell  them  that  the  French 
were  defeated  at  ViTaterloo,  and  inouire  into  the  causes  of  this  defeat ;  and  if  we  deserved 
I  to  be  defeated  it  ought  to  be  openly  acknowledged."  ^  j 
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8l  ModifieaHon  im  ike  ieaMng  of  LaHn  4md  €rnedc—ln  view  of  the  constaD tly  jocreMiDff 
matter  of  instmctiou,  (natural  scienoes,  modern  lanffnages,  &^c.,)  a  modification  witb 
regard  to  ancient  languages  ia  urgently  demanded.  There  ore  many  different  opinions 
as  to  how  this  had  Eaet  he  done,  and  this  whole  subject  is  therefore  referred  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  jprofessors'  conferences,  who  will  report  to  the  ministry. 

9.  Elementary  ckuses. — ^The  mmister  recommends  that  the  greatest  care  be  bestowed 
on  the  elementary  classes,  which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  lyoeum,  as  it  is  important  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid  in  these  classes. 

10.  EecUaUons. — ^The  minister  strongly  ui^s  that  there  shall  be  less  of  mere  mechan- 
ical work  of  learning  by  heart  and  mere  hearing  of  lessons,  but  more  explanations.  The 
teacher  is  not  to  ooatent  himself  till  he  has  made  hia  pupils  understand  their  lessons 
thoroughly. 

11.  Written  exerciseSf  (le  thhne.)— There  should  be  much  less  of  these;  especially  not 
•o  many  translations  mm  French  into  Latin. 

13.  Latin  verses, — ^The  exercises  in  writing  Latin  verses,  though  pleasant  in  them- 
Belres,  are  to  be  entirely  discontinued,  as  utterly  useless  for  any  practical  purpose. 

13.  J^nehUions  (wreians)  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  French  are  likewise  to  be  cur- 
tailed. Though  interesting  and  important  to  persons  intending  to  make  philology  a 
Gpecialtv,  they  take  away  by  far  too  much  time  from  other  and  more  useful  stadiee. 

14.  The  interrogoHng  nitkod,and  the  explanation  of  authors.— The  minister  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  most  teachers  in  their  classes  confine  themselves  to  speaking  all 
the  time,  without  asking  their  pupils  any  questions.  All  lessons  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  dialogues.    This  applies  to  all  sciences,  but  particularly  to  classical  authors. 

15.  French  language  and  literature. — ^The  minister  very  trul)r  says  that  when  the  clas- 
sical studies  shall  have  been  curtailed  in  the  manner  dosciibed  above,  there  will  be 
some  time  left  for  the  study  of  French. '  It  has  been  one  of  the  singular  mistakes  of 
oar  classical  education  to  drill  a  boy  in  Latin  and  Greek  translations,  exercises,  and 
ihetorio  before  he  is  firmly  grounded  in  his  native  tongue.  He  was  scarcely  permit- 
ted to  express  a  thought  in  writing  except  through  the  medium  of  Latin  verse  or  prose. 
This  must  necessarily  produce  a  vague  way  of  thinking,  must  favor  imitation,  decrease 
originality,  and  in  most  cases  extiuffuish  the  bright  flame  of  original  and  enthusiastic 
youthful  thought.  In  the  lowest  class  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  the  greatest  attention 
ought  to  be  l^towed  on  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  a^,  in  the  higher 
dUuaes,  on  that  of  French  literature.  This,  more  than  any  other  measure,  will  tend 
to  introduce  a  healthful  tone  into  our  secondary  instruction. 

16.  Use  of  the  It&rary.— Greater  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  pupils  in  using  the  works 
of  the  libranr  connected  with  each  lyceum. 

17.  BSsumeof  observaUons  regarding  the  teacking  of  Latin  and  Greek. — ^The  leading  i^rin- 
dple  of  all  reiorms  in  these  studies  ought  to  be  the  folloiii  ing :  **  Modern  languages  are 
studied  in  order  to  speak  them;  ancient  languages,  to  read  the  writings  of  famous 
authors." 

18.  Examinations. — The  minister  touches  on  two  points,  viz :  the  general  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  examinations  required  for  passing  from  one  class  to  the  other. 
There  are  to  be  four  examinations  per  year  in  every  class,  held  by  two  professors  under 
the  presidency  of  the  rector  and  the  insi>ector  of  the  academy.  These  examinations 
ought  to  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written ;  more  oral  than  hitherto,  in  order  to  prac- 
tice the  pupils  in  preserving  their  presence  of  mind  and  in  collecting  their  thoughts 
rapidly.    The  general  competitive  examinations  ought  to  be  curtailed  consideri»bly. 

GERMA2JT. 

(CoDBtitational  Momuoby— Empire.    Area,  810,035  square  xailes.    Popolatioii,  40,107,«U..) 
AB8BNCB  OF  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Germany  has  no  national  system  of  education,  and  no  central  educational  an  jhority ; 
each  state  managing  its  own  educational  afiairs. 

SOCDETT  FOB  THE  FURTHSRANCS  OF  EDUCATION. 

After  the  German  nation  had  brought  the  war  against  France  to  a  victorious  close, 
a&d  had  obtained  the  ardently  desired  end  to  have  me  whole  of  Germany  united  under 
one  head,  the  wish  was  felt  and  uttered  to  draw  all  the  German  tribes  more  intimately 
tc^ther,  especially  by  workini^  in  common  for  the  cause  of  national  education.  For 
this  purpose  a  number  of  prominent  educators  from  all  parts  of  Germany  united  and 
foonaed  the  "  Society  for  tne  furtherance  of  popular  education."  After  having  organ- 
ised, they  published  as  their  aim :  1.  To  found  schools  for  persons  beyond  the  school- 
aKO,  beginning  with  schools  for  apprentices  in  cities,  and  as  far  as  possible  also  schools 


^r  young  farmers,  on  the  model  of  the  fanners'  highnschools  in  D^nuiarlL.    2.  To 

—  q[^ 
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Araw  all  the  different  Gennan  societies  for  educational  parposes  qloser  together,  and 
mute  them  to  common  activity.  3.  To  establish  a  journal  which  should  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  liberal  education,  and  which  should  also  contain  fuU 
educational  statistics.  4.  To  appoint  itinerant  teachers,  who  are  to  hold  lectures  on 
important  educational  and  social  questions.  Branch  societies  have  been  established 
in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOU9. 

At  the  same  time  demands  were  raised  on  all  sides  for  a  uniform  organization  of  the 
German  schools,  comprising  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  central,  pro- 
vincial, and  local  administration,  examinations,  education  of  teachers,  salaries,  and 
pensions. 

GERMAN  TEACHERS'  SOCIETY  FOR  RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  further  this  object,  the  above-mentioned  society  was  organized  at  Berlin 
Their  aim  is:  1.  To  organize  a  course  of  instruction  in  conformity  with  the  present 
standard  of  pedagogics.  2.  To  furnish  the  schools  with  better  and  more  modem  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  Slc.  3.  The  better  education  of  teachers.  4.  To  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  to  a  sum  corresponding  with  the  imiK>rtance  of  the  profession.  5.  The 
supervision  of  schools  by  men  properly  qualified  for  this  important  office.  6.  The 
establishment  of  adult  schools  (Fortbildungsa'Mtalten)  throughout  the  country.  7.  The 
establishment  of  public  libraries.  The  society  hopes  to  reach  its  aim  by  influencing 
the  legislative  powers,  by  establishing  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  and 
by  spreading,  through  journals,  pamphlets,  and  lectures,  correct  views  regarding  the 
aim  of  the  German  public  schools. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

A  similar  society  was  organized  at  Dresden,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Leon* 
hanli,  of  Prague.  Its  aim  is  to  spread  those  general  principles  of  education  by  which 
the  German  nation  may  become  a  nation  of  morally  free,  religious,  and  practical  men. 
This  society,  too,  has  organized  branches  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

UNIFORM  GERMAN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  frequently  expressed  wish  for  a  uniform  German  school  legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered as  premature,  as  the  difference  between  the  various  Gorman  states  in  this 
respect  is  as  yet  very  great. 

ADULT  6CHOOl;8. 

During  the  last  year  a  great  many  adult  schools  have  been  established  in  Middle  and 
North  Germany,  which  hitherto  had  been  outnumbered  in  this  respect  by  South  Germany. 

GENERAL  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  youth  of  school-age  in  the  German  Em- 
pire, from  9G  to  97  per  cent,  attend  the  elementary  schools.  The  higher  schools  are 
only  attended  by  2  per  cent. 

THE  INFALLIBILITY  DOGMA  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  great  excitement  produced  by  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  made  itself 
also  felt  in  the  educational  sphere.  Many  professors,  directors,  and  teachers  were 
excommunicated  and  discharged  by  their  clerical  superiors  because  they  refused  to 
accept  and  teach  this  dogma ;  but  in  most  cases  they  secured  protection  from  the 
secular  authorities ;  in  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  *'  Old  Catholic  "  party. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  (1871)  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  toward  teachers,  and  their  violent  denunciations 
of  the  secular  schools,  were  discussed  in  the  German  Parliament.  On  motion  of  the 
Bavarian  minister  of  public  instruction,  Von  Lutz,  Parliament,  on  the  28th  November, 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "  Any  clergyman  or  priest  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  publicly,  before  an  assembly,  in  a  church,  or  any  other  locality  used  for 
divine  worship,  makes  the  affairs  of  state  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or  touches 
thereon  in  a  manner  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment or  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years." 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  however,  continued  in  their  violent  course,  i>ersecuting 
and  exconimuuicating  teachers  who  would  not  adhere  to  the  new  dogma.  Matters 
were  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  Hoheulohe  as  German  ambas- 
sador to  the  Holy  See.  Priuce  Hoheulohe  was  of  a  noblu  family,  a  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  reputed  to  be  liberal  or  moderate  in  his  religious  views. 
His  appointment  was  ^aid  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Pope.  Pius  IX  refused  to  receive  Prince  Hoheulohe  as  aniba^sador,  declar- 
ing '*  that, 'in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  im|>ossible  to  authorize 
a  car<liual  of  the  church  to  accept  a  charge  of  so  much  delicacy  and  p:^pousibJIity.'' 
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At  tbe  same  time  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits  so  to  nse  the 
doctriuo  of  the  Pope^s  infallibility  as  to  sow  discord  within  the  empire,  to-  prevent  its 
consolidation,  to  thwart  Prussian  influence,  and  to  embarrass  the  state  with  religious 
conti-oversics. 

The  matter  was  now  brought  before  the  imperial  German  Parliament.  The  key- 
note had  already  been  sounded,  when,  on  the  14th  May,  1872,  Prince  Bismarck  declared 
in  Parliament :  "  In  Germany  there  can  be,  and  must  be,  but  one  sovereignty,  and  that 
uniform  and  absolute — the.sovereignty  of  the  laws  f  and  in  another  speech  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament:  **Thi8  is  a  conetUutUmaly  not  a  con/e8«anaZ, government."  The  strife 
waxed  hot  and  bitter,  and  after  the  most  violent  discussions  the  German  Parliament, 
in  July,  passed  the  law,  promulgated  July  25,  banishing  the  Jesuits  entirely  from  Ger- 
many, and  ordering  them  to  break  up  all  their  educational  establishments,  leaving 
them  six  months'  time  to  carry  out  the  necessary  preparations.  On  this  occasion  Bi^ 
marck  made  his  famous  speech,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  humiliation  of  the  German 
Emperor,  Henry  IV,  before  Pope  Gregory  VII,  at  Canossa,  in  the  year  1077,  he  said  : 
**  Gentlemen,  we  shall  not  go  to  Canossa."  Tbe  war  between  church  and  state,  carried 
on  chiefly  on  the  battle-ground  of  education,  has  only  just  commenced,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foretell  to  what  complications  it  may  yet  lead. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  question  of  female  teachers  was  much  discussed,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  no  result  was  reached,  as  the  views  were  so  conflicting.  Regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  females  as  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  the  weightiest  voices 
among  the  German  educators  all  pronounced  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  women,  in 
acconlance  with  their  natural  capacities,  were  well  fitted  for  teachers  in  kindergartens, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  recommended  for  the  school  work  proper.  It  is  maintained 
that,  in  spite  of  all  knowled^  and  skill,  women  but  rarely  possess  that  amount  of 
energy,  earnestness,  and  consistency  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher  and 
flisciplinarian  that  he  may  prepare  the  pupils  of  the  German  public  schools  for 
independent  mental  activity  and  true  independence.  Is  is  also  maintained  that  by 
employing  female  teachers  a  purely  mechanical  method  of  instruction  is  favored,  and  the 
thorough  and  harmonious  formation  of  character  is  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  may  be 
the  experience  of  other  countries  in  this  respect,  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  will  never  here  be  a  popular  measure. 

TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

That  there  Is  a  great  difference  between  the  state  of  Germany  with  regard  to 
teachers'  seminaries  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  (iu  which  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  not  shown.) 


AnhaU 

Badeu , 

Bav.iria , 

BrenioD 

BmosTTick , 

Hambnrg 

Ile8«e  , 

Lippo-Detmold , 

Lllbcck : 

Mecklenbnrg'-Sch^Kriii , 

llf^cklenbarg-Strelitz 

Oldcnbarg , 

Pmiisia 

ReussGreis  

ReuHsScblciz 

SaxcAltPDbnrg , 

Saxe-Coburg .'. , 

Sixe-Meiningen 

Saxc-Weimar 

Saxony , 

Scbaumbarg  Lippe 

Schnarzburg  Rudolstadt 

Schwarzbarg  Sondorahaiiaen., 
Wflrtembcrg 


Total,  excluaiveof  Alaaoe-LorroiiM 38,509,663 


197, 

434, 

824, 

109. 

302, 

305, 

823, 

111. 

48, 

560. 

98, 

315, 

039, 

43, 

S8, 

141, 

168. 

180, 

282 

423^ 

31, 

75, 

67, 

778, 


98,520 
476,  323 
4«2,  442 
109, 572 
151,396 
305, 196 
411,569 
111,352 


560.618 

98,77U 

157,811 

273,  178 

43,8*^9 

88,097 

141,426 

84,  425 

180,335 

141,464 

201,  950 

31,186 

37,  •)58 

67,533 

592,798 


141   273,118 


64 
19 
50 
50 
35 
50 
30 

;m) 

60 
70 
120 
10 
12 
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SCHOOL  HYGIEXE. 

Tbe  importance  of  school  faygieDe  is  beins  more  and  more  acknowledged,  and. this 
subject  is  discussed  in  many  joomals  and  periodicals  and  at  nearly  all  tbe  teaehera' 
meetiuirs.  In  lar|^e  school-boosesy  Bacon's  hot- water  heatinjic-apparatos  has  found  uni- 
versal Favor.  It  IS  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  produces  a  pleasant,  even  temperature, 
and  prevents  much  disturbance,  disorder,  and  filthinesa. 

SCaOOL-FKES. 

The  abolition  of  school-fees  has  been  advocated  in  many  German  states,  and  in  some 
cities,  Munich,  Darmstadt,  Gladbach,  Dantzic,  &c.,  this  meaiHire  has  been  carried  out, 
while  it  has  been  proposed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out,  in  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
Passau,  Ingolstadt,  Elberfeld,  Ansbach,  &.c.  In  the  Bavarian  chambers,  the  liberal 
members  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  to  abolish  school-fees  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  appropriate  ten  millions  of  florins  firom  tbe  French 
indemnification  for  a  permanent  school-fund.  In  all  probability,  this  and  similar 
measures  will  gain  ground,  and  school-fees  will  gradually  be  abolished  in  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  GU8TAVU8  ADOLPHUS. 

This  society  was  founded  on  the  6th  of  November,  1832,  (in  oommemoratioa  of  the 
heroic  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  two  hundred  years  ago,^  with  the  aim  of  aiding  poor 
evangelical  communities  throughout  Germany  in  the  erectioa  of  ohnrehee  and  schools. 
Since  its  commencement  it  has  distributed  a  total  sum  of  3,200,565  Prussian  thalera 
among  2, 106  communities.  During  the  year  1871,  the  society  received  the  sum  of  68,000 
thalers  in  donations;  but  there  are  still  1,050  poor  evangelioal  oommonitiea  looking 
toward  the  society  for  aid. 

teachers'  PENSIONS. 

Much  has  been  done  dnrinf  the  last  few  years  to  increase  the  pensions  of  superan- 
nuated  teachers.  Data  could  be  obtained  only  firom  a  few  German  states,  which  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


*P6nsloii8  (in  thalers)  paid  to  teachers  after  a  serrioe  o^ 

States. 

1 

1 

s 

I 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

Hambnrg .- 

406 
396 
330 
330 
966 

400 
365 
380 
400 
967 
940 

400 
445 
440 

4eo 

988 
940 

533 
504 
500 
560 
339 
940 

eoo 

565 

560 
640 
399 
390 

600 
695 
020 
790 
460 
390 

640 
685 
660 
800 
560 
359 

640 
744 
740 
800 

C40 

3sa 

800 

BnuiHivick ^,.,,^^,-,. 

965 
390 

800 

Saxe-Cobarg<Gotha 

800 

Baden - 

800 

Saxony 

640 

Prnanui           

339 

PESTALOZZI  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  extend  through  the  whole  German  Empire ;  thus,  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony  alone  has  eiffhty-seven  such  societies.  Their  aim  is  to  grant  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  teachers.  The  activity  of  these  societies  is  truly 
admirable. 

OEMBRAL  GERMAN  TEACHERS'  CONFERENCE. 

The  twentieth  general  German  teachers'  conference  was  held  May  20-23  in  Ham- 
burg. About  5,000  teachers,  fix)m  all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  the  (>erman  provinces 
of  Austria,  attended  the  meeting.  The  following^  subjects  were  discussed :  1.  The 
organization  of  the  general  German  teachers'  society.  2.  Corporative  self-aid  of  teach- 
ers. 3.  The  German  national-school  system.  4.  The  German  Empire  and  Its  relations 
to  education.  5.  The  Protestant  union  and  education.  6.  Means  of  preventing  the 
inner  and  outer  dangers  threatening  the  German  public  schools.  7.  The  appointment 
of  teachers.  8.  The  general  and  spreading  dissatisfaction  of  teachers.  9.  The  errors 
of  the  public  schools.  10.  The  influence  of  the  present  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
relations  of  Germany  on  education.  11.  Mistakes  of  modem  education.  12.  The  natu- 
ral enemies  and  the  natural  friends  of  the  public  k;hool.  13.  The  press  in  the  service 
of  education.    14.  Leading  features  of  plan  for  a  uniform  Gennan  school-law.    15.  In 
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wbat  respects  shoold  tbe  cause  of  instruct ioD  in  the  pnblio  schools  be  limited  and 
in  w.hat  extended  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  our  age.  IG  and  17.  Reli^ons  instrno- 
tiou  in  the  public  schools.  18.  German  orthography.  19.  Chemistry  m  the  public 
schools.  20.  The  central  pedagogical  library.  After  these  general  remarks  a  reimm^ 
of  tbe  most  important  educational  eycnts  daring  the  year,  in  the  different  states  of 
Germany  y  is  given  in  alphabetical  order. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Area,  S,075  sqnsro  miles.  Population,  1,549,450.) 

Tbe  government  of  these  provinces,  acquired  by  Geramny  by  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort, has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  They  are  meanwhile  under  the  control  of  the 
adminiwtnUlve  anthorities  of  the  German  empire. 

BI-OBOAinZATIOK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  STBTBU. 

The  first  care  of  the  German  authorities  was  to  re-organise  the  school  aystem  after 
tbe  Prussian  model.  In  its  leading  features  this  re-oreuiuation  may  now  be  considered 
completed.  The  French  were  astonished  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  and  some 
of  tbeir  prominent  JoumalB  openly  applauded  the  meaaore.  Thus,  the  '^Qpteiow  NatiO' 
fia/e^'said: 

*'  The  departments  which  Germany  haa  robbed  ftom  ns  are  now  eiuoying  compulsory 
education,  and  the  first  work  of  the  victors  was  to  care  fiir  the  schools.  How  long, 
yet,  will  our  own  departments  have  to  wait  for  this  f  When^  two  years  ago,  in  our 
dea^  gallant  Alsace,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  a  re-organization  of  the  system  of 
pubuc  instruction,  who  could  then  have  prophesied  that  a  foreign  government  would 
cany  oat  this  movement,  and  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  in  our 
eastern  provinces  would  neighten  the  humUiation  which  the  criminal  negligence  of 
that  government  to  which  France  had  committed  her  fortunes  has  brought  over  ubV 

COUMTBR  ACTION  07  THX  CLVROT. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Alsace  sent  a  petition  to  the  German  Emperor,  which 
contained  six  points :  1.  To  ftee  the  Catholic  press  of  Alsace  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  tr]aly  express  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  2.  To  protect  the 
religious  orders  in  the  exercise  of  their  salntary  fiinctions.  and  to  guard  their  corpora- 
tive privileges.  3.  To  let  the  communal  councils  elect  tneir  teachers,  as  heretofore. 
4.  To  protect  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  5.  To  guard  sacredly  the  religions  character  of  tbe 
public  schools,  i.  e.,  to  have  separate  schools  for  Catholics  and  Protestants.  6.  To 
protect  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  secret 
aocieties. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  IMPBRIAL  PAKUAMSNT. 

In  Parliament,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Kochly  (from  Alsace)  pro|po8ed.a  resolution  to 
re-orsanize  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  Alsaoe-Lcmrame,  from  the  primary 
sofaoM  to  the  university,  having  the  greatest  possible  regard  to  local  peculiarities,  to 
create  a  provincial  sohool-ooonoil,  to  establish  a  new  university  at  Strasburg,  and  to 
restore  the  Strasburg  library,  destroved  during  the  si^ge.  This  motion  led  to  long  and 
violent  discussions,  but  was  Anally  lost. 

Tbe  primary  schools,  of  which  there  are  in  Alsace,  2,440,  (1,964  Catholic,  422  Pro- 
testants, and  o4  Jewish,)  are  in  a  good  condition,  as  abo  the  infiuit  schools;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  the  German  languam  as  the  lan^fnage  of  instruction.  The 
secondary  schools  are  likewise  in  a  toleramy  good  condition.  The  private  schools 
must  be  placed  under  government  supervision.  There  are  too  few  gymnasia^  and  more 
should  be  established.  The  r»-organisation  of  the  edncatioiial  system  in  the  new  prov- 
inces is  difficult,  and  it  is  inq[>ossible  to  lay  down  abwdnte  and  definite  rules.  The 
new  library  must  be  a  imiyersity  library. 

BTATUnOB. 

The  statistioa  giyen  by  Mr.  Wehrenpfisnnig  difibr  somewhat  frmn  the  official  statls- 
tica  publiBhed  aoont  two  years  ago.    According  to  these  there  are  in  Alsaoe  1,123 

gnblfc  and  86  private  schools,  witti  95,222  scholars,  (4a,e06  boys  and  46,614  girls.) 
cTcn  hundred  and  thirty-four  scholars  were  Roman  CathoBc,  400  Protestant,  55 
Jewish,  and  11  with  no  denominational  character.  About  one-third  of  all  the  schools 
were  administered  by  religious  societies.  In  262  girls^  schools  members  of  religions 
■isterhoods  were  teachers.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,500.  The  average 
annual  salary  of  male  lay  teachers  was  640  francs,  that  of  female  laj  teachers  6W, 
that  of  the  male  clerical  teachers  730  frrancs,  and  that  of  Ibmale  clerical  teachers  450. 
Of  735  schools  taught,  159  were  on  examination  found  excellent,  351^  good,  174  satis- 
factory, and  51  poor  or  unsatisfactory.  Digitized  by  GoOg  I 
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COXFEREXCE  OF  SCHOOL  IKSPECTORS. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  re-organization  of  the  Bchool-system  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
on  a  safe  basis,  the  newly  appointed  school-inspectors  of  the  different  districts  were 
commissioned  to  inform  themselves  accurately  as  to  the  actual  state  of  education  and 
the  wants  of  the  population.  After  this  had  been  done  satisfactorily,  an  inspectors' 
conference  was  called  together  at  Strasburg.  This  conference,  to  which  also  the 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools  had  been  called,  met  on  the  26th  and  27th  July,  1871, 
and  was  presided  over  by  School-Counselor  Arnold.  The  whole  system  of  elementary 
instruction  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  furtiier  action 
were  laid  down. 

COMPCLBORY  EDUCATION. ' 

By  order  of  the  governor  of  Alsace,  education  is  henceforth  to  be  compulsory  for  all 
boys  between  the  aees  of  6  and  14,  and  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13.  For  the 
present,  this  law  only  applies  to  public  schools,  and  to  private  schools  for  children 
working  in  factories. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  appointing  power  has  been  given  by  the  governor  to  Government  President  von 
Kiihl wetter,  in  Strasburg,  for  Alsace,  and  to  Government  President  Count  von  Villera, 
at  Metz,  for  Lorraine.  According  to  reliable  authority,  the  government  intends  at  an, 
early  date  to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

TEACHERS'   SEMINARIES. 

In  April,  1871,  two  teachers'  seminaries  were  opened — a  Catholic  one  at  Strasburg 
and  a  Protestant  one  at  Colmar.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  seminariee  lasts 
three  years,  and  embraces  reli^on,  history,  geography,  Carman,  pedagogics,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  and  horticulture.  The  language  of  instruction  is 
German.  There  are  normal  classes  connected  with  these  seminaries,  where  students 
engage  in  practical  exercises.  According  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
German  empire,  (Prince  Bismarck,)  the  seminaries  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  their  confessional  character,  and  students  are  admitted  to  either 
of  them  irrespective  of  religious  creed. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  former  lycenm  at  Colmar  has  been  discontinued,  and  in  its  stead  a  gymnasiam 
on  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  with  several  real-classes,  was  opened  on  the  3d 
October,  1871.  The  Strasburg  lyceum  had  already  been  changed  into  a  gymnasium  on 
the  Ist  of  May«  According  to  recent  statistics  the  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools 
has  been  exceedingly  satisSfactory.  Thus  the  gymnasium  at  Strasburg  numbered  170 
students,  (40  from  Alsace;)  the  gymnasium  at  Buchsweiler  102,  (101  from  Alsace;) 
Mtlhlhausen  80,  (60  from  Alsace;)  and  Metz  87,  (mostly  sons  of  (jrerman  officials.) 

THE  STRASBURG  UNTVERSTTT. 

The  Strasbnrji^  University,  founded  in  the  year  1538,  was  closed  during  the  first 
French  revolution,  but  was  re-established  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  but  was  never  a  foil 
university  in  the  (German  sense  of  the  word.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870-^1  it 
was  the  unanimous  and  loudly  uttered  wish  of  the  whole  German  nation  to  see  the 
Strasburg  University  restored  to  its  pristine  glory,  and  become,  as  of  old,  the  nurse 
of  famous  German  writers  and  thinkers.  The  imperial  government  gladlv  seconded 
this  wish,  and  appropriated  a  large  sum  (about  1,000,000  Prussian  thalers)  for  build- 
ings, laboratories,  apparatus.  &c.,  and  an  annual  sum  of  220,(X)0  thalers.  Large 
contributions  of  money  and  books  passed  in  from  all  sides,  so  that  soon  the  library- 
possessed  a  larger  number  of  volumes  than  before  the  siege,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1872, 
the  University  of  Strasburg  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  and 
military  authorities  of  Alsace,  and  delegations  of  professors  and  students  from  nearly 
all  the  German  nniversities.  The  new  university  opened  with  47  professors — amouff 
them  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  science  and  letters— and  several  hunched 
students. 

SCHOOL  OF  FHARHACT  AT  STRASBURG. 

The  school  of  pharmacy  at  Strassbnrg  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  nearly  all  the 
teachers  left.  The  pharmaceutical  society  of  Strasburg,  however,  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  chose  competent  teachers  from  among  their  own  number,  and  the  school  has 
been  opened  again  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  r^^^^T^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

On  the  Ist  April,  1871,  the  fiist  number  of  an  education al  journal  for  Alsace  appeared 
at  Colmar,  called  **D<i8  Elsaasiache  SchulblatW'  (The  Alsace  School  Journal.)  It  is 
edited  by  Professor  Haas,  director  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  at  MUuster,  (Upper 
Alsace.) 

ANHALT. 

(ITomiiuillj  a  Constitatioiial  Monarohj— Duchy.    Area,  869  square  miles.    Population,  203,354.) 

The  educational  affairs  of  the  duohy  are  administered  by  a  director,  (consistorial- 
rath.) 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

BADEN. 

(CoDstitational  Monarohy— Grand  Duchy.    Area,  5,904  square  miles.    Population,  1,461,428.) 
The  educational  department  is  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

Director  of  the  department  (superior  ooundl  of  eduoatiouj)  L.  Rene. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  May,  1871,  the  Roman  Catholic  archi-episcopal  vicariate  (the  highest  Roman  Cath- 
olic authority  of  the  grand  duchy)  resolved  to  make  use  of  its  right  (secured  by  law) 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  administration  of  schools,  and  to  guard  the  right  of  the  clergy- 
man to  take  his  seat  in  the  local  school  board.  This  resolution  was  received  in  a  very- 
different  manner  by  the  varions  organs  of  the  press;  the  liberal  journals  almost  unani- 
mouslv  condemning  the  measure,  while  the  conservative  and  orthodox  journals  warmly 
defended  it.  The  teachers  openly  expressed  themselves  against  the  participation  of  the 
clerjgy  in  the  school  administration,  and  several  teachers'  conferences  passed  resolutions 
asking  the  central  teachers'  conference  to  petition  the  chambers  for  an  abolition  of  the 
odious  measure. 

COMMUNAL   NON-CONFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  quite  a  number  of  communities  non-confessional  schools  have  been  established,  in 
moat  caaes  by  Protestants  and  Jews. 

WANT   OF   TBACHEBS. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  wanted.  In  some  cases  teachers  have  from  150  to 
170  scholars;  in  others  they  have  to  attend  to  two  schools,  so  that  each  of  these 
schools  has  only  three  day^  instruction  per  week.  The  three  teachers'  seminaries 
are  entirely  insufficient  to  provide  for  this  want.  Biany  young  men  are  deterred 
from  entering  the  seminary  on  account  of  the  small  salary  they  have  to  expect  when, 
teachers,  as  they  have  to  teach  ten  or  twelve  years  before  their'  salary  is  raised  to  400' 
florins. 

TEACHEBS'  RSADIKG-ROOMS. 

The  teachers  in  the  city  of  Constance  (9,000  inhabitants)  have  clubbed  together,  and 
have  established  a  reading-room,  whore  all  the  recent  educational  publications  and 
Joumals  are  taken. 

BAVARIA. 

(Constitatioiial  Monarchy— Xingdom.    Area,  99,617  square  miles.    PopalatioQ,  4,861,403.) 

Minister  of  public  instruction,  J.  von  Lutz. 

INCBEASS  OF  TEACHEBS'  SALARY. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  laid  before  the  Bavarian  chambers  special  regard  was  paid 
to  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  recom- 
mending the  measure,  remarked  that  "  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  harshness  to  con- 
sole teachers,  when  complaining  of  their  miserable  pittance,  by  the  promise  of  some 
future  school  law  which  would  improve  their  position.  What  was  wanted  was  action 
and  immediate  aid.''    The  government  intenois  to  remedy  this  evil  by  increasing  the 
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salaries  of  all  teachers  in  aotive  service,  by  grantiDg  an  increase  of  salary  after  several 
years  of  service,  by  giving  pensions  to  saperannnated  teachers,  and  by  taking  care 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  The  annual  snm  demanded  by  the  xftinister  for 
these  purposes  amounts  to  1,294,196 florins.    The  provincial  authorities  have  set  a  praise- 

;  thus 
ibeen 
J  Nurember|[^ 
Worms^  Nurdlingen,~Kulmbach,  6lc 

STATISTICS. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  there  are  employed  26  clergymen,  8,309  male  teach- 
ers, 93  lay  female  teachers,  and  87  assistant  teacners.  The  number  of  teachers'  widows 
is  2,19d,  and  the  number  of  teachers*  orphans  1,328. 

EDUGATtOK  DC  MUiaCH. 

In  Munich  special  classes  are  to  be  established  for  children  whose  mental  develop- 
ment has  been  retarded ;  children  of  poor  abilities  are  assisted  by  receiving  extra 
i  nstmction  after  school  hours,  and  poor  children  are  afforded  an  opiwrtunity  of  studying 
their  lesscms  undisturbed  in  the  school-house.  Gymnastics,  drawing,  and  vocal  music 
are  obligatory  studies  in  all  the  elementary  schools.  French  teachers  may  be  employed 
ia  girls'  schools,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  boys'  schools.  Poor 
children  are  supplied  with  text-books  and  stationery  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  There 
are  no  school-fees  whatever.  The  number  of  hours  per  w.eek  for  each  teacher  varies 
lietween  20  and  28.  In  appointing  new  teachers  the  ma^strate  has  the  right  of  reoom* 
mending  persons,  and  the  district  authorities  (district  is  the  subdivision  of  province) 
have  the  right  of  appointment  The  city  in  1871  appropriated  200,300  florins  for  school 
purposes,  50,000  of  which  snm  were  for  teachers'  salaries. 

THB  IHFALLIBIUTY  DOOHA  AND  BDDCATION. 

After  Professor  Dollinger,  Professor  Friedrich,  and  Professor  Silbemagel,  of  Mnnicli, 
had  decidedly  expressed  themselves  against  the  docma  of  infallibility  the  students  of 
the  Gregorian  theological  seminary  were  forbidden  uy  their  clerical  superiors  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  rXove-mentioued  professors.  In  conseqnence  of  this  prohibition  a 
lam  meeting  of  citizens  addressed  a  petition  to  the  government,  asking  that  the 
infallibility  do^a  might  be  rejeoted,  and  that  the  relation  between  chnrch  and  school 
might  soon  be  definitely  regulated.  The  magistrate  resolved  to  recommend  only  such 
persons  as  religious  instructors  in  public  schools  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
dogma.  There  were,  however,  several  cases  in  which  the  archbishop  claimed  the  ri^it 
to  appoint  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  This  induced  the  magistrate  to  protest 
emphatically  against  all  such  intermeddling  in  communal  affairs  and  to  enter  complaints 
with  the  government.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1871,  von  Lutz,  the  minister  of  pnblic  in- 
struction, made  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  qnarter  in  the  Bavarian  chambers,  defining 
the  position  of  the  government  toward  the  infallibility  dogma,  declaring  that  the  only 
safety  for  the  future  was  to  be  found  in  the  separation  of  chnrch  and  state,  and  prom- 
ising that  the  government  would  abolish  the  concordat,  and  would  uphold  perfect  re- 
•  ligious  liberty  alyo  in  the  educational  field.  The  archbishop  of  Munich  was  officially 
informed  by  the  minister  that  the  infallibility  dogma  was  endangering  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Bavaria  and  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  that  consequently  the 
government  could  lend  no  aiding  hand  in  the  spread  of  the  new  dogma,  and  would,  if 
necessary,  protect  citizens  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

XOir-€ONFBSSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  great  many  cities,  such  as  Nnremberg.Speyer,  Munich,  and  others,the  munieliial 
councils  have  established  non-confessional  schools,  which  have  received  many  contriba- 
tious  from  private  citizens,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  well  attended. 

STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGICS  AT  THB  KRLANGEN  UMIVERSmr. 

At  the  university  of  Erlangen,  two  professors.  Dr.  von  Zezschwitz  and  Dr.  Schmidt  have 
commenced  to  deliver  lectnres  on  pedagogics.  The  latter,  who  Is  also  director  of  the 
recently  established  pedago^ical-facnUy  seminarv  at  the  university,  has  started  a 
philosophical-pedagogical  society,  called  the  "  Sunflower.*' 

DISTINCTION  CONFERRED  ON  A  WORTHY  TEACHER. 

Tlie  father  of  the  present  minister  of  pnblic  instruction  lives  at  WUrzburg  as  a  simple 
elementary  teacher.    On  the  l>ith  Suptember,  1871,  he  celebrated  the  hftieth  anni- 
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veTsaiy  of  his  having  entered  the  teacher's  profession,  in  which  he,  during  this  long 
period,  had  been  an  nntiring  and  enthusiastic  worker.  On  this  occasion  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Lnd wig's  Onler,  and  was  honored  by  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the 
King's  own  band. 

BREMEN. 

(Sepublio— Free  City.    Area,  106  aquiire  miles.    Popolation,  122,565.) 
Highest  educational  authoritif,  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bremen,  C.  F.  G.  Mohr. 

teachers'  seminary. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by  a  number  of  citizens  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  teachers'  seminary,  and  to  make  some  modern  language  (either  Eng- 
lish or  French)  an  obligatory  subject  of  instruction.  So  far,  however,  tins  law  has  not 
led  to  any  definite  result. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  government  has  resolved  to  lower  the  salaries  of  teachers  from  500  Prussian 
thalera  to  400,  and  to  raise  them  gradually  every  five  years,  till  they  have  reached  the 
sum  of  600  thalers,  which  is  to  be  the  maximum  salary.  A  short  time  before  this  reso- 
lution was  passed,  the  salary  of  the  head-butler  in  the  famous  old  restaurant  ^'  Raths- 
keller," (in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  the  ancient  town-hall,)  was  fijced  at  1,500  thalers 
per  annum. 

The  assistant  teachers  are  to  have  better  opportunities  in  future  to  be  promoted  and 
become  regular  teachers.  Their  salaries  in  the  city  vary  between  350  and  400  thalers, 
and  in  the  country  districts  between  250  and  300. 

BRUNSWICK. ' 

(Constltntlonal  Monsrohy— Duehy.    Ares,  1,586  Bqnare  miles.    Popolstion,  311^715.)- 

Migkett  educational  authority,  Dr.  H.  T.  L.  C.  Ebnestl 

teachers'  conference. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brunswick  teachers'  conference  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  1.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  important  duties  as 
inslxiictor  and  educator.  2.  The  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  beet  means  for  bettering 
his  position.  3.  The  absolute  necessity  for  raising  the  teachers'  salaries.  4.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  teachers'  salaries  with  those  of  other  officers  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

education  in  the  BRUNSWICK  CHAMBERS. 

One  delegate  moved  a  resolution  to  reserve  250,000  thalers  from  the  income  from  the 
railroads,  (which  are  government  property,)  the  interest  of  which  sum  was  to  be  used 
for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers.  During  the  same  session  another  delegate  moved 
to  petition  the  ministry  to  consider  whether,  and  in  how  far,  instruction  in  tbe  public 
elementary  schools  could  be  made  gratuitous,  and  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  law  to 
that  effect. 

TRUANCT  LAW. 

The  law,  passed  in  1867,  endeavors  to  remedy  the  evil  in  truancy  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner. According  to  this  law,  for  every  day  missed  at  school  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  2^ 
silbergroschen,  (about  6  cents;)  if  the  number  of  missed  days  during  one  single  month 
amounts  to  5,  the  fine  is  raised  to  5  silbergroschen,  (12  cents.)  In  case  of  inability  to 
pay,  imprisonment  takes  the  place  of  tbe  fine.  Any  person  employing  a  child  of  school 
age  in  a  factory  or  any  other  business  during  school-hours  is  to  be  fined  by  a  sum  not 
exceeding  20  thalers,  ($14.40,  gold,)  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
weeks. 

MEETING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

August  20-22, 1871,  the  society  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Northwestern 
Germany  held  its  fiftti  annual  meeting  at  Brunswick.  Ten  deaf  and  dumb  institutiocs 
were  represented  by  24  teaohero.  Tbe  following  subjects  were  discussed :  1.  Tbe 
urgent  necessity  of  a  normal  school  for  teachers  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  2.  Drawing  in- 
stroction  in  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  3.  Instruction  in  speaking.  4.  The  best  mode 
of  placing  the  teachers  iu  institutions  of  more  than  one  class.  a~^  t 
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HAMBURG. 

(Bepublio-Free  City.    Area,  148  square  mUes.    Popalation,  338,974.) 
President  of  the  superior  school  oouncil,  The  Mayor  of  thb  City  of  Hamburg,  Dr.  G.  H. 

KiRCHENPAUER. 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  school-law  has  been  hailed  with  nniversal  and  nnfeiened 
joy.  It  is  based  on  sound  educational  views,  secures  the  independence  of  the  scbool 
from  the  clergy,  and  ^ves  a  uniform  orp^anization  to  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. By  this  school-law  a  superior  school -council  has  been  created  as  the  highest 
educational  authority.  The  members  are  at  certain  stated  periods  elected  by  the  city 
council.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  teachers'  seminary— an  institution  the  want  of 
which  has  been  keenly  felt.  An  annual  sum  of  16,000  Prussian  thalers  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  institution;  there  are  to  be  only  day  soholarsi  and  English  and 
French  are  to  be  made  obligatory  studies. 

EDUCATIONAL    SOCIETIES. 

The  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Hamburg,*'  existing  for  sixty-five  yean, 
numbers  596  members.  It  endeavors  to  fhrther  education  by  lectures,  a  library,  a  read- 
in  g-r<»om,  and  normal  school,  and  likewise  grants  financial  aid  to  poor,  sick,  and  super- 
annuated teachers,  teachers'  orphans  and  widows. 

The  Educational  Society,  founded  in  1869,  numbers  200  members,  and  follows  the  same 
aims  as  the  before-mentioned  society. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

In  Hamburg,  following  the  example  of  Switzerland,  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  school-rooms.  The  maximum 
was  found  to  be  about  5  per  cent.,  which  is  altogether  too  much.  As  the  pure  air  of 
the  atmosphere  only  contains  0.004  per  cent.,  and  as  1  per  cent  is  really  ii^urioos  to 
health,  endeavors  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  better  system  of  ventila- 
tion. 

STATISTICS. 

I 
During  1871  the  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,805,  viz,  878  females  and  927  males 
Of  this  number,  42  males  and  131  females  were  about  18  years  old,  237  males  and 
301  females  varied  in  age  between  19  and  28 ;  and  152  males  and  86  females  were  be- 
tween 29  and  38  years. 

HESSE. 
(ConBtitntional  MonaTOhy— Oraod  Dnoby.    Area,  3,240  square  miles.    Population,  858,843.) 

Superintendent  of  public  tneiructUmy  G.  WillIch. 

teachers'  salabdcs. 

The  Hensian  chambers,  in  September,  1871,  discussed  the  position  of  the  elementary 
teachers.and  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  urge  the  government  to  raise  the  decidedly 
insufficient  salaries,  and  the  pensions  of  teachers'  widows.  In  some  of  the  towns  the 
evil  was  so  apparent  that  the  municipal  authorities  raised  the  salaries  from  the  town 
treasury.  That  the  salaries  were  really  utterly  inadequate,  is  seen  from  a  fact  like  the 
followiug,  which  has  been  communicated  by  a  Hessian  teacher :  A  young  man  about 
16  years  of  age  was  recommended  by  him  to  an  engineer,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  and 
placing  surveying  instruments,  who  received  daily,  Sundays  included,  1  fiori'n  12 
kreutzers,  making  an  annual  salary  of  438  florins.  This  same  teacher  only  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  300  florins,  although  he  has  served  30  years. 

teachers'  societies. 

The  Lndwig  and  Alice  Society,  established  seven  years  ago,  for  aiding  teacher^ 
widows  and  orphans,  numbers  1,341  members,  all  teachers,  (the  total  nifmber  of 
teachero  in  the  grand  duchy  is  about  1,700,)  and  its  funds  amount  to  15,493  florins; 
during  the  last  year  1,040  florins  were  distributed.  In  two  districts  there  are  district 
teachers  widows'  societies,  to  give  aid  only  to  the  widows  of  teacbera  who  have  taught 
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in  the  district.  The  Jewish  society,  Achawa,  for  atdiog  poor  Jewish  teachers,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years ,'  its  funds  amonnt  to  10,628 
florins,  and  during  the  last  year  967  florins  were  paid  to  poor  teachers,  orphans,  and 
widows. 

The  Hessian  Teachers'  Society,  numbering  1,125  members,  met  in  May,  1871,  in 
Oppenheim.  Only  280  members  attended  the  meeting.  Various  subjects  were  dis- 
CDssed.  and  resolutions  passed  to  urge  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  a  new 
school-law,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  to  be:  entire  separation  of  church  and 
school;  compulsory,  gratuitous  education ;  non-confessional  teachers' seminaries;  higher 
standard  of  education  in  the  seminaries,  &c. 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSJ!  FOR  KLEMKXTARY  TEACHKR8. 

Every  year  during  the  summer  vacation  an  agricultural  course  of  about  six  weeks 
is  held  at  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  for  the  benefit  of  elementary 
teachers.  This  course  has  two  divisions,  one  for  those  who  attend  for  the  first  time, 
and  one  for  those  who  have  already  attended  it  during  the  previous  year.  The  course 
embraces  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  geometry,  agriculture,  book-keeping,  horticulture,  &c. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  SCHOOL. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  87  such  institutions,  but  since  then  their  number  has  in- 
creased considerably,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
the  towns  themselves.  The  instruction  is  mostly  given  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  by^  the  regular  teachers,  and  embraces  drawing,  naturld  history,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
violently  denounced  these  schools  as  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath-day  ;  the  well-known 
Bishop  Kettler,  of  Mayence,  calling  them,  in  a  confirmation  speech  held  in  the  May- 
ence  cathedral  on  the  29th  May,  1871,  ^institutions  of  the  deviL" 

,  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AT  OFFENBACH. 

In  OflFenbach  (population  about  25,000)  there  is  a  very  excellent  private  business 
college  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Niigler.  Both  discipline  and  instruction 
enjoy  a  very  high  reputation,  and  among  the  pupils  there  are  several  from  Italy, 
England,  and  America. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD. 

<CoD0titatioiialMoDArcby— Principality,  (Fiirsteothnrm.)  Area,  i45  square  miles.  Popolation,  111,153.) 

Director  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  'iffairs,  Privy  Counselor  Meyer. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

LUBECK. 
(Repablic— Free  City.    Area,  109J  square  miles.    Population,  52,158.) 

Highest  educational  authority,  Senator  Dr.  Th.  Curtius. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

MECKLENBURG-8CHWEBIN. 

CFeadal  MoDarofay— Orand  Dneby.    Area,  4,834  square  miles.    Population,  557,897. 

Highest  edueuHoiuil  authority,  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  and  School 
Affairs,  State  Counselor  Dr.  H.  Buchka. 

educational  societies. 

The  general  Meckienburfr  teachers'  society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Wismar,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  urge  the  authorities  to  establish  schools  for  young  persons  who 
have  finished  their  schooling  in  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instruction,  accord- 
ingly to  these  resolutions,  is  to  embrace  drawing,  modeling,  embossing,  German,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  rudiments  of  law,  and  -pohtr 
ical  economy  In  Schwerin  there  is  an  ^*  educational  society"  with  several  sections, 
t.  e.f  for  mathematics,  history  of  pedagogics,  &c. 

The  Teacher's  Life  Insurance  Society  has  been  in  exi8tence,^OT  y^ears.    The  funds 
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ftmonnt  to  28,396  Prnssian  thalera.  During  tUe  last  year  the  expenditure  was  4,482 
thalers,  and  the  income  4,721.  The  nnmber  of  memben)  is  958.  in  1871  a  Peatalozzi 
society  was  started^  which  already  has  distributed  218  thalers  to  18  teachers'  widows. 

A  TEACHER  IN  THE  CITIZENS'  COONCH^ 

In  Schwerin  a  teacher  was  elected  a  member  of  the  citizens'  conncil,  a  committee  of 
citizens  whose  function  it  is  to  form  a  sort  of  advisory  board  to  the  municipal  council. 
The  municipal  council  did  not  consider  this  election  valid,'  but  the  university,  on  being 
appealed  to,  decided  that  the  election  was  entirely  valid. 

C0MPUU90RY  SERVICE  (SPANNDIENSX)  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  till  the  ^ound  for  the  teacher,  as 
part  of  the  latter's  salary  consists  in  a  tract  of  land.  This  institution  has  led  to  many 
quarrels  between  teachers  and  farmers,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  teachers 
that  this  antiquated  iustitution  may  soon  be  abolished. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(FendiU  Monarchy— ^land  Duchy.    Area,  997  nqtiaro  rnilea.    Popnlation,  96,989. 

Highest  educational  authority,  Ecclesiastical  Counselor  (Consistorialrath)  Dr.  H.  Ohl. 

No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

OLDENBURG. 

(ConstitDtioDal  Monarchy— Grand  Dnehy.    Area,  S,417  sqnore  miles.    Popnlation,  316,641.) 

Highest  educational  authority,  The  Minister  of  Statr,  Justice,  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
Baron  P.  F.  L.  de  Roessing. 

There  are  two  school-boards— one  for  the  Protestant  and  one  for  the  Catholic  schools. 
President  of  the  school-board  for  Protestant  schools,  Erdmann  ;  president  of  the  school- 
board  for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Reismann.    No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

PRUSSIA. 

(Constltational  Monaroby— Kingdom.    Area,  137,066  square  miles.    Popnlation,  94,691,903.) 

Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Falk. 

CHANGE  of  ministry. 

Yon  Mfihler,  who  has  been  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction  since  18G2,  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxious' by  his  re-actionary  measures,  all  tendins  to  give  greater 
power  to  the  clergy,  and  to  increase  their  influence  in  school  afiairs,  that  a  change  was 
urgently  demanded  by  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Prussian  Parliament.  He  was, 
consequentlv,  permitted  to  resign  on  the  17th  of  Januai^,  1872,  and  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary Dr.  Falk  was  appointed  in  his  place,  a  choice  which  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion. Dr.  Falk  was  bom  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia  in  the  year  1827,  received 
a  classical  education,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Breslan.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  where  he  voted  with  the  liberal  conserv- 
atives. 

EDUCATION  in  THE  PRUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

Education  has  formed  a  frequent  subiect  of  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  In 
1H70,  several  members  introduced  resolutions  to  ameliorate  the  teachers^  position,  but 
without  leading  to  any  result.  During  these  discussions,  a  member  from  the  province 
of  Prussia  showed  that  in  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  in  his  province,  in  1837,  there 
were  10^  per  cent,  of  all  the  recruits  entirely  illiterate,  while  in  1827  the  percentage 
had  only  been  6 ;  but  that  during  the  administration  of  Raumer  and  Mtihler,  (1860-'6&,) 
the  percentage  had  again  risen  to  lOi^.  He  considered  the  miserable  financial  poeitioa 
of  the  teachers  as  the  chief  cause  of  this  deplorable  condition.  Other  members  entirely 
coincided  with  his  views,  bat  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  evlL^  . 
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At  the  openiDg  of  Parliament,  November  27, 1871,  King  William,  in  bis  speecb  from 
tbe  throne,  referred  to  education  in  the  following  words:  "Public  instruction  will 
this  year  require  a  larger  appropriation  than  heretofore,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  the  just 
demands  of  teachers  and  schools.  The  draught  of  a  new  school  law  will  be  introduced 
during  the  present  session,  which  it  is  hoped  will  remedy  many  of  the  existing  e\rils.'' 
This  draught  of  a  new  law,  looking  chiefly  to  a  completeseparatiouiif  church  and  school, 
was  introduced,  and  after  considerable  discussion  was  passed  in  both  houses ;  in  the 
lower  house  on  the  11th  March,  1872,  by  a  vote  of  125  ayes  to  76  noee. 

THE  NEW  PRUSSIAN  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1872. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  new  Prussian  school- law  of  March  11, 
1872,  assigning  the  superinteudeoce  of  all  the  schools,  private  and  public,  to  the  state, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  political  society,  and  withdrawing  this  isuperiuteudeuce  from  the 
clergy  as  clergy  or  priests,  although  the  latter  might  be,  and  indeed  are,  largely  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  as  school  superintendents : 

LAW  CX)NCERNING  SUPERINTENDBNCE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  EDUCATION. 

'•  We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  &c.,  ordain,  in  conformity 
-with  article  23  oif  the  constitution  of  January  31,  ld50,  with  the  consent  of  both  houses, 
of  Parliament,  for  the  whole  monarchy,  as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  Abolishing  every  decree  or  direction  in  single  portions  of  the  land  to  the 
contrary,  the  superintendence  over  all  institutions  of  instruction  and  education,  private 
and  public,  belongs  to  the  state. 

"  Seciton  2.  The  appointment  of  local  and  district  school  inspectors  belongs  to  the  state 
alone.  The  commission  given  to  the  state  insiiectors  of  primary  schools  can  be  recalled 
at  any  time,  if  it  be  a  secondary  and  additional,  or  an  honorary,  office. 

''  Seotion  3.  This  law  does  not  touch  the  participation  in  the  superintendence  of  schools 
belonging  to  the  communes,  nor  article  24  of  the  constitution  of  January  31, 1850. 

"  Section  4.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
law. 

**  Given,  &o.,  Ac.,  Berlin,  March  11, 1872. 

"WILLIAM.. 
''  Bismarck,  and  the  seven  tninisterg  of  Ike  Pruseian  cabinet/* 

THE  INFALUBILITY  DOOMA  AND  EDUCATION. 

During  the  early  part  of  1871,  Dr.  lYiebel,  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at 
Braunsbnrg,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Wollman,  teacher  of  religion  at  the 
gymnasium  in  the  same  town,  who  refused  to  accept  the  new  dogma,  were  suspended 
from  office  by  Dr.  Krementz,  bishoi^  of  Ermeland,  while  Dr.  Braun,  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Braunsberg,  was  without  further  ado  suspended  from  office  and  excommu- 
nicated. Although  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  reminded  the  bishop  of  the 
illegsdity  of  his  course  of  action,  Dr.  Krementz  nevertheless  demanded  unconditional 
obedience  to  his  orders  by  all  the  teachers  of  his  diocese.  Thereupon,  the  ministry  com- 
missioned the  provincial  school-council  of  tho  province  of  Prussia  to  issue  the  loUow- 
ing  order : 

"As  Dr.  Wollman  has  been  appointed  by  the  government,  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
suspend  him  from  office,  if  such  a  step  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  bishop  has 
no  right  whatever  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  gymuasium,  much  less  to  discharge 
any  teacher.  If  the  bishop  believes  that  Dr.  Wollman  has  become  incapacitated  for 
his  office,  he  must  first  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  and  must  then  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  government.  In  no  case  has  the  teacher  of  religion  to  obey  any 
orders  except  those  of  the  government.'' 

Similar  orders  were  issued  with  regard  to  Dr.  Triebel  and  Dr.  Braun.  The  bishops 
of  Bonn  and  Breslau,  who  pursued  the  same  course  as  Dr.  Krementz,  were  likewise, 
by  energetic  orders  from  the  university,  reminded  of  their  position.  All  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  kingdom  thereupon,  on  the  13th  September,  1871,  addressed  a 
petition  directly  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  protect  the  oppressed  Catholics  in  their 
rights. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

During  the  year  1871  the  sum  of  6,311,463  Prussian  thalers  (about  $4,544,253.36  gold) 
was  expended  for  public  instruction.  Tho  following  are  the  most  important  items  of 
expenditure  :  Ministry  of  public  instruction,  149,^260  thalers;  provincial  school  councils, 
77,630;  examining  committees,  12,797;  the  universities,  889,615 ;  gymnasia  andreal- 
echools,  572,429 ;  scientific  and  artistic  institutions,  317,660;  elementary  instruction, 
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1,339,009;  with  the  following  items:  teachers' seminaries,  392,025;  elementary  schools, 
837,616;  gymnasia,  12,160;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  and  the  blind,  21,13^; 
orphan  schools,  76,065,  &c. 

TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  owing  partly  to  the  low- 
salary  paid,  and  partly  to  the  insufficient  number  of  teachers'  seminaries.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  a  number  of  new  seminaries  have  been  opened,  and  others  will 
soon  be  opened,  especially  in  the  provinces  acquired  by  the  war  of  1866. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  salaries  have  hitherto  been  entirely  insufficient,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
While  a  number  of  cities,  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom,  have 
made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  make  the  position  of  their  teachers  more  comfortable,  a 
petition,  signed  by  thousands  of  teachers,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, asking  for  an  addition  to  their  salaries,  a  regular  increase  at  stated  intervals, 
and  a  regulated  system  of  pensions.    Slowly  but  surely  this  end  will  bo  reached. 

teachers'  societies. 

There  are  teachers'  societies  in  all  the  provinces,  district  societies  in  the  district^  and 
city  societies  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  The  Prussian  societies  have,  dnring  the  last 
year,  displayed  a  great  acti'^Hity,  in  the  way  of  meetings,  lectures,  discussions,  &c.;  but 
few  practical  residts  have  been  reached.  The  two  favorite  subjects  of  discussion  were 
the  separation  of  church  and  school,  and  the  formation  of  a  general  German  teachers' 
bociety. 

schools  for  young  persons  who  have  finished  their  schooling,  (fortbild- 

ung8ci1ulen.) 

Of  these  schools  there  are  a  great  number  throughout  the  whole  monarchy,  and  of 
nil  kinds  and  grades,  to  suit  the  most  varied  demands.  A  model  school  of  this  kind 
for  ladies  is  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  in  Berlin,  which  is  under  the  special  patronage  of 
t  lie  crown  princess.  The  teachers  are  all  men  of  standard  excellence  in  their  respective 
subjects,  and  lectures  are  delivered  on  general  history,  history  of  Germany,  German 
literature,  history  of  music,  liistory  of  the  line  arts,  Frencli  and  English  literature, 
botany  and  chemistry.  Other  schools  are  more  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  and 
might  well  be  termed  industrial  schools;  while  some  only  go  over  the  elementary 
branches,  with  the  addition  of  some  mathematics,  natural'  sciences,  &q.  Some  are 
ilevoted  to  drawing  ;  others  to  agriculture,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  mostly  in  The 
evening,  and  are  attended  by  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  in  business.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  private  establishments }  some  are  municipal,  while  others  are  sap- 
ported  by  various  societies. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Gymnastics  is  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools,  %nd  the  government  encourages  it 
in  every  way.  In  a  recent  circular  the  minister  says :  "  It  is  acknowledged  everywhere, 
by  soldiers  and  civilians,  that  the  astonishing  accomplishments  of  our  armies  in  the 
late  war,  especially  their  thorough  discipline,  exhibited  in  the  most  cheerful  and  self- 
sacrificing  manner,  their  skill  in  overcoming  natural  and  artificial  hinderances  in  the 
enemy's  country,  their  courage  and  calmness  in  battle,  the  calmness  with  which  they 
bore  pain  and  privations,  must,  in  a  large  measure,  be  attributed  to  their  g^^mnastio 
education." 

Special  zeal  is  displayed  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  where,  in  the  five  districts  of 
Kouigsberg,  Gumbinnen,  Danzig,  Marienwerder,  and  Bromberg,  there  are  34  gymnastic 
societies,  with  3,062  members.  The  provincial  gymnastic  society  employs  a  migrat-ory 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  makes  his  regular  rounds.  In  the  city  of  Osnabriick  (prov- 
ince of  Hanover)  the  system  of  gymnastics  has  been  introduced  in  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  results  have  been  Interesting.  In  all  cases  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  showed  less  nimbleness  ^han  those  of  the  rich.  The  most  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  arrangements  for  instruction  in  gymnastics  are  to  be  foand 
in  the  city  of  Breslau,  (province  of  Silesia,)  where  there  are  most  perfect  arrangemeuts 
for  female  gymnastics. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

In  February,  1871,  a  "  medico-pedagogical  society  "  was  formed  in  Berlin,  consistiDg 
of  educators  and  physicians.  Its  aim  is  to  further  school  hygiene  in  all  its  branches. 
In  one  of  the  last  sessions  the  feasibility  of  a  reliable  school-pathology  was  discas8e<l ; 
and,  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  keeping  of  accnrate  tables  was  recommended,  in 
which  all  cases  of  sicknesB  of  school-children  are  to  be  entered.  The  society  is  young ; 
but  some  of  the  best  educat/ors  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  ai*e  among  ita 
members,  and  good  results  from  its  activity  may  confidently  be  looked  for. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ILLITKRACY. 


The  followiDg  are  accurate  statistics  of  the  iUiteracy 
scripts: 

amoDg 

the  PruHsian  con- 

"ProvinoM. 

PerconUgo  of  conscripts  unable  to  road  and  write. 

1841. 

1846-'4'J. 

1851-'52. 

1866-'67. 

1869-70. 

Pnifwia 

15.33 
41.00 
a  47 
1.23 
9.22 
1.19 
2.14 
7.0C 

9.24 
18.22 
1.10 
1.01 
5.88 
0.37 
1.69 
3.43 

10.04 
20.67 
0.76 
0.93 
4.78 
0.64 
2.11 
2.54 

12.28 
13.  «0 
0.81 
1.19 
3.42 
0.17 
1.63 
0.G8 

11  00 

Posen 

14  38 

0  59 

Pomemnia 

1  08 

Silesia 

2  86 

Saxony  

0  37 

'Wentphalia 

1  03 

£ben  ish  Prussia *. 

0  75 

HoheDzoDeni 

HanoTer 

2.28 
2.21 
0.56 
0.33 
1.90 

0  87 

ijchleswig-Hoistein 

0  69 

Hease 

0.22 

Hassan  and  Frankfort 

LiAmtnbnrg 

0  06 

Whole  monarchy 

4.81 

3.81 

3  37 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  BERLIN. 

The  followinpf  are  the  official  school  statistics  of  Berlin  (population  about  900,000) 
for  the  year  1871 :  Number  of  elementary  schools  218,  with  1,982  classes  and  93,19rt 
achohirs,  (49,446  boys  and  43,752  girls.)  Of  these  scholars,  7,371  were  older  than  14, 
and  85,627  yon nger.  Of  the  schools,  93  private  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  64  schools  weie  supported  by,  as  well  as  under  the  super- 
visifiu  of,  the  same  authorities ;  53,515  children  were  instructed  at' the  expense  of  the 
city.  The  teachers  are  classed  acconling  to  their  salary,  in  the  following  manner:  16 
with  900  thalers  each;  16  with  850;  57  with  800;  13  with  700;  92  with  650;  91  with 
500  ;  123  with  450 ;  238  with  400 ;  43  with  350 ;  75  with  300 ;  209  with  72;  15  with  00. 
Total  number  of  teachers  957,  (596  males  and  .361  females.)  The  expenditure  for  the 
municipal  schools  amounted  to  475,762  thalers,  and  that  for  the  private  schools  to 
116,085.  Fines  for  truancy  were  imposed  to  the  number  of  16,639,  amounting,  in  all, 
to  2,379  thalers.    In  1,560  cases  the  pnnisment  consisted  in  imprisonment. 

REUSS-GREIZ. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Principality.    Area,  148  square  miles.    Population,  45,094.) 
Highest  educational  authority^  Thk  President  of  the  Government,  O.  Meusel. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

EEUSS-SCHLEIZ. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Principality.    Area,  297  square  miles.    Population,  8d,032.) 

Sigheat  eduoationcU  authority^  The  President  op  the  Ministry,  Dr.  von  IIarbou. 

ACTION  OP  the  chambers  WITH  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  chambers,  which  assembled  at  Gera,  adjonmed  on  the  29th  November,  1871,  after 
having  passed  all  the  bills  relating  to  education,  the  most  important  one  being  a  bill 
granting  government  subsidies  toward  the  building  of  new  school-houses. 

school  DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  3  dioceses,  with  15  school  districts.  Every  dis- 
trict has  its  school-inspector,  appointed  by  the  government,  who  presides  at  the  annual 
teachers'  conferences  of  his  district.  So  far  there  is  no  general  teachers'  society,  but 
energetic  endeavors  are  being  made  to  establish  one. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

(Constltntioinal  Monarchy— Dnchy.    Area,  509  square  miles.    Population,  142,132.) 

Sighest  educational  authority,  The  President  of  the  Ministry,  F.  L.  von  Gersten- 

BERG,  EdLER  von  ZeCH. 

teachers'  salaries. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  many  teachers  had,  jtherefore, 
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to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  earniDg  money.  By  a  bill  introduced  in  the  chambeTS. 
-which  doubtless  will  become  a  law,  the  lowest  salary  will  be  250  Prussian  thalers,  and 
the  highest  400. 

numbeh  of  classes  in  schools. 

lu  the  whole  duchy  there  is  not  a  single  school  with  only  one  class;  all  the  schools 
having  at  least  two  classes. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

(CoDstitational  Monuchy— Duchy.    Area,  509  square  miles.    Popolatioii,  174,339.) 

Highest  educational  authority  for  Gotham  President  of  the  Ministry  Von  Sbebach. 
Higheat  educational  authority  for  Cohurg,  Ministerial  Counselor  H.  Rose. 

CHANGE  in  the  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  Gotha  school-law,  dated  July  1, 1863,  is  to  undergo  a  change.  The  change  will 
refer  chiefly  to  disciplinary  measures,  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  regulation  con- 
cerning private  schools,  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  children  in  one  class,  and  a 
stricter  separation  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs.  The  teachers'  seminary  will 
have  a  preparatory  class  added  to  it. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Since  1863  gymnastics  forms  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  duchy.  Dnring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  a  professor  of  gymnastics  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  whole 
country,  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  state  of  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

SAXE-MEININGEN. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Dachy.    Area,  933  square  miles.    Population,  187,884.) 
Minister  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs^  and  public  instruction,  Privy  Counselor  F.  Von 

UriENHOVEN. 
STATISTICS. 

The  teachers'  seminary  at  Hildburghausen  had  1  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistant 
teachers,  and  74  students.  Connected  with  the  seminary  there  is  a  very  excellent 
normal  school  and  an  institution  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  gymnasium  at  Meiningen  had  205  students,  the  gymnasium  at  Hildbnrghausen 
116,  and  tbe  real-school  at  Meiningen  146.  Evening  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
education  is  compulsory,  have  been  established  by  20  (chiefly  rural)  communities.  The 
town  of  Souneberg  (population,  4,000)  has  establisbed  an  industrial  school  with  r.  one- 
year's  course,  embracing  German,  French,  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  drawing,  modeling,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics. 

SAXE-WEIMAR. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Grand-Ducby.    Area,  1,421  square  milos.    Population,  280,183.) 

Highest  educational  authority^  Pbivy  Counselor  Dr.  G.  T.  Stichling. 

teachers'  societies. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  teachers' societies,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Stoy,  at  Jena,  and  the  Pedagogical 
Society,  at  the  same  place,  numbering  among  its  members  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the 
higher  elementary  schools,  and  the  P^agogical  Society  at  Eisenach.  The  latter  usually 
holds  twelve  sessions  every  winter. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  private  schools  of  the  grand-dnc^iy  and  of  Germany,  the  boys'  boarding- 
school  ot  Dr.  Kaferstein,  at  Jena,  occupies  a  high  rank.  It  has  3  gymnasium-classes, 
4  real-classes,  and  2  elementary  classes,  and  is  therefore  a  combination  of  gyninasiumi 
real -school,  and  elementary  school.  Instruction  in  Latin  commences  in  the  third  year, 
French  in  the  fifth  year,  Greek  and  English  in  the  sixth  year. 
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TBACHEBS'  SALABIES. 

The  salaries  of  teaohers  were,  in  a  creat  many  cases,  entirely  too  small.  The  goy- 
einment  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  intends,  in  consideration  of  the  very  favor- 
able iinancial  condition  of  the  couQtry,  to  raise  the  salaries  considerahly. 

SAXONY. 

(ConstltiLtioiuil  Monaxohy— Kingdom.    Axea,  6,777  aqnare  miles.    Population,  S,556t844.) 

Highest  eduoatunud  autharity,  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  C.  F.  W. 

0£RBER. 
SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  for  1872  amounted  to  774,000  thalers,  (one 
thaler=72  cents,  gold,)  being  169,599  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  is  to 
serve  in  raising  the  teacherr  salaries.  The  items  of  the  appropriation  are  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  University  at  Leipzig,  164,857;  for  the  gymnasia,  112,308; 
for  industrial  schools;  22,000 ;  for  the  schools  for  toy  manufacture,  weaviug-schools, 
sewing-^schools,  schools  of  embroidering,  straw-plaiting  schools,  spinning-schools,  navi- 

fation-schools,  (for  river  navigation,)  drawing  and  Sunday  schools,  2,250;  special 
igher  schools  for  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  industry,  16,250;  business-colleges, 
1,C00 ;  teachers'  seminaries,  105,338 ;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  30,751 ;  ele- 
mentary schools,  160,825 ;  for  a  new  polytechnic  school  at  Dresden,  400,000,  &c. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  LUTHERAN  SYNOD. 

The  government  had  already  in  1870  prepared  the  draught  of  a  new  school-law,  which, 
however,  was  not  discussed  by  the  chambers  till  this  present  (1872)  session.  Its  fate 
so  far  is  not  known.  As  the  new  law  proposed  to  define  more  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  the  church  and  the  state,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  deemed  it 
advisable  first  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Saxon  Lutheran  synod,  which  met  in  Dresden 
in  May,  1871.  The  most  important  subject  of  discussion  was  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  new  law :  **  All  the  functions  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  church  authorities 
which  hitherto  have  been  exercised  by  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs 
pass  over  into  the  hands  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  bou^,  (Obercongistorium.)  The  highest 
authority  in  educational  matters  remains  with  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  with 
the  exception  of  religious  instruction,  whicli  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ober- 
ctmtisioriumt  the  new  ecclesiastical  board.''    The  majority  of  the  synod  supported  the 

Svemmeut,  but  a  strong  minority  openly  expressed  themselves  against  the  new  law. 
ter  long  and  violent  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the  new  school-law  in  full 
before  the  synod  before  it  was  laid  before  the  chambers. 

REAL-SCHOOLS. 

By  a  ministerial  decree  of  December  2,  1870,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  real- 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  was  raised  from  six  to  seven  years.  All  the  scholars  in  these 
real-schools  are  obli^^  to  study  Latin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  Livy,  Sallnst,  and 
Cicero,  in  the  first  (highest)  class.  In  the  real-schools  of  the  lower  grade,  two  foreign 
languages  must  he  studied.  The  number  of  real-schools  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
all  of  them  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

The  Saxon  teachers'  seminaries  enjoy  a  well-merited  reputation.  Their  course  of 
inatructioii  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  (dogmatically,)  exegesis  of  the 
most  important  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  church  history ;  German  gram- 
mar and  literature,  (also  ancient  German  and  Gothic ;)  arithmetic,  geometry,  geo^ra^ 
phy,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  pedagogics,  history  of  education, 
catechetics,  psychology,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  piano,  organ,  and  violin, 
vocal  music,  and  thorough-base.  Connected  with  every  seminary  there  is  a  practice- 
school.    In  some  seminaries  one  or  two  foreign  languages  are  taught. 

WANT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers'  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  4,549,  while  the  number 
of  teachers  is  only  4,411 ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  well-attended  semina- 
ries, there  are  138  teachers  wanting.  In  view  of  this  want,  the  government  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  another  new  seminary  in  the  district  of  Zwickau,  (one  was 


established  a  few  years  ago  at  Zschoppau.) 
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SCHOOL-HYGIENE. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sason  Medical  Society,  held  at  Dresden  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  a' resolution  was  moved  to  petition  the  pjoverument  to  place  all  the  schools 
under  medical  supervision  ;  but  as  Dr.  HUbel  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  ministry, 
that  by  the  new  school-law  all  school-houses  would  be  placed  under  medical  supervis- 
ion, and  that  the  district-physicians  were  to  become  members  of  the  regular  coufer- 
euctrs  of  district-school  inspectors,  the  motion  was  taken  back.  It  was  resolved  to 
petition  tiit?  jiinistry  to  introduce  instruction  in  hygiene,  at  least  in  all  the  higher 
schools :  and  this  petition  will  in  all  probability  be  granted. 

All  teachers  have  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  vaccination  of  their  scholars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  sent  to  the  ministry,  46,884  children  out  of  51,980  who  entered 
school  during  the  year  had  been  vaccinated.  Of  those  that  had  not  been  vaccinated 
36.6  per  cent,  were  attacked  by  the  small-pox^  while  of  those  that  had  been  vaccinated 
oiily  1.2  per  cent,  had  the  disease. 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  in  Saxony  a  very  large  number  of  such  schools,  to  suit  all  demands.  In  the 
Dresden  district  there  were  23  Sunday-schools,  with  1,953  scholars ;  iu  the  Zittau  dis- 
trict there  wore  12  Sunday-schools,  with  910  weaving-machines  ;  in  the  Plauen  district 
there  were  20  Sunday  schools,  with  2,110  scholars;  in  the- Chemnitz  district  54,  with 
6fS97  scholars.  In  many  of  these  schools  Frencli,  English,  book-keeping,  arithmetic, 
l)enmanship,  drawing,  and  natural  sciences  are  taught,  and  all  of  them  are  well  at- 
tended by  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.  Recently,  also,  an  agricultural  Sunday  and  even- 
ing school  has  been  started  near  Bautzen,  attended  by  teachers  and  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  32,  to  the  number  of  72. 

PMVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Saxony  possesses  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  private  schools  of  all  grades, 
especially  iu  the  cities  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  A  peculiar  school  is  the  private  school 
for  girls,  founded  by  Miss  Grossmann  in  Dresden.  All  the  studies  in  this  school  are 
taught  by  three  teachers,  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Englishman.  Every  subject 
is  first  taught  iu  German,  then  the  same  subject  in  French,  and  lastly  iu  English. 

GYMNASTICS. 

At  Dresden  there  is  a  famous  normal  school  of  gymnastics.  The  number  of  scholars 
was  1,769,  among  whom  there  were  45b  who  prepared  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  from  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick, 
Lippe-Detmold,  Finland,  and  Hungary. 

TEACHERS*  SOCIETIES. 

Since  April,  1870,  there  has  existed  in  Dresden  a  society  of  drawing-teachers,  which 
has  already  held  ten  meetings,  aud  discussed  the  whole  subject  in  its  various  aspects. 
A  peculiar  institution  is  the  Teachers*  Fire  Insurance  Society,  numbering  2,237  members. 
The  capital  of  this  society  amounts  to  2,109,610  thalers,  and  during  the  last  year  5,704 
thalers  were  paid.  There  are  numerous  other  teachers*  societies,  for  scientific  purposee 
and  for  mutual  relief. 

EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS. 

The  institution  for  idiots  at  Hubertsbnrg,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  25  years, 
has  been  very  successful.  During  this  period  221  persons  were  admitted,  (168  boys  and 
53  girls,)  of  whom  the  greater  mtgority  have  become  useful  citizens.  The  institution 
was  opened  with  10  boys,  and  numbers  now  46  inmates,  (33  boys  and  13  girls,)  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17.  The  number  of  idiots,  however,  is  greater  than  the  institution 
can  accommodate;  for  while  in  Saxony  there  is  only  one  blind  person  to  every  J, 385 
of  the  population,  one  deat-mute  to  every  1,636,  there  is  one  idiot  to  every  497.  The 
largest  percentage  of  idiots  (0.5  per  cent.)  is  in  the  cities  of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chem- 
nitz, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Erzgebirge. 

VITAL  STATISllCS. 

According  to  careful  statistics,  the  total  age  of  100  teachers  and  100  clergymen  who 
died  during  the  years  1861-*63  was  6,392  for  tbe  clergymen  and  5,391  for  the  teachers, 
making  the  average  age  of  a  clergyman  63.92  years,  and  that  of  a  tocher  53.91,  (10.01 
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Tears  less.)    With  regard  to  the  ages  at  the  time  of  death,  they  are  grouped  in  the  fol- 
low 


lowiDg  manner : 


Ages  at  time  of  death. 

1 

t 

Ages  at  time  of  death. 

1 

1 

Between  SO  aod  30 

8 
15 
14 
25 

Between  00  and  70 

24 

26 

4 

S") 

Between  30  and  40 

2 
13 
33 

Between  70  and  80 

11 

iE)etweeii40  and  50 

Between  80  and  90 

Between  SO  and  60 

8CHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

(Constltational  Monarchy— Principality.    Area,  818  square  miles.    Population.  33,051.) 

Highest  educatUmal  authority j  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministeks,  (vacant.) 

[No  report  has  been  received  this  year.] 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

(Conatitntional  Monarchy— Prindpality.    Area,  340  nqnare  miles.    Population,  75,533.) 

Jftnister  of  finance^  ecclesiastical  affairs^  atid  public  instruction,  Pkivy  Counselor  Baron 

J.  A.  Ketelhodt. 

education  in  the  chambers. 


garc 
Sad 


Daring  the  last  session  of  the  chambers,  held  at  Radolstadt,  the  majority,  with  re- 
»rd  to  the  relation  between  church  and  school,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  church 
'  no  authority  whatever  over  the  public  schools. 

teachers'  conference. 


The  general  teachers' conference  of  Schwarzburg-Iiudolstadt  held  its  twenty- first  an- 
naal  session  at  Schwarzbnrg  iu  July,  1871.  Two  subjects  were  especially  discussed— the 
study  of  the  German  classics  and  poets  iu  the  public  schools  and  in  the  teachers'  semi- 
naries  as  the  best  means  of  awakeuiug  a  noble  patriotism,  and  to  develop  mind  and  char- 
acter ;  and  the  subject  of  punishments.  Ou  the  lirst  subject  several  enthusiastic  speeches 
"were  made,  and  all  the  members  Avere  iu  favor  of  introducing  these  studies. 


SCHWARZBIJRG^ONDERSHAUSEN. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Principality.    Area,  318  square  miles.    Population,  67,191.) 

Minister  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  public  instruction,  Piuvy  Counselor  G.  Bley. 

teachers'  salaries. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen  chambers  the  government  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  was  passed,  so  that  siuce  January  1, 1872, 
the  minimum  salary  of  Mcmentary  teachers  has  been  275  thalers  in  the  three  principal 
cities,  250  iu  the  smaller  cities,  and  200  in  the  rural  districts.  Every  five  years  the  salary 
is  to  be  raised  25  thalers,  till,  after  having  taught  15  years,  the  salary  is  respectively 
350,  325,  275  thalers,  the  maximum. 

MEETING    OF    KINDERGARTEN-TEACHERS. 

On  the  28th  Sept'Omber,  1871,  a  conference  of  kindergarten-teachers  from  all  parts  of 
Central  Germany  was  held  at  Amstadt.  Rev.  Steinacker  spoke  on  Froebel's  system  as 
the  **  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  parental  home,  the  school,  the  infant-school, 
and  the  kindergivten.^  r^^^^T^ 
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WALDECK. 

(Gonstitational  Monarchy— Principality.    Area,  466  square  miles.    Popnlation,  56,21&) 

President  of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  Councilor  G.  Gleisnsr. 

teachers'  conference. 

The  Teachers'  Society  of  Waldeck  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Sachsenhansen  during 
April,  1871.  Twenty  different  subjects  were  discussed,  and  a  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested itself.  All  agreed  that  church  and  school  must  be  separate ;  that  the  teacher 
should  have  the  same  privilege  as  all  the  other  civil  officers  of  the  government ;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  more  avoided  by  teachers  than  a  mere  mechanical  method  of  insti'uc- 
tion. 

wCrtemberg. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  7.840  square  miles.    Population,  1,818,541.) 
Minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instructionf  Dr.  Yon  Gessler. 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  elementary  teachers  is  3,671,  viz,  2,474  Frot'estants  and  1,197  Roman 
Catholics.  The  salaries  vary  between  700  and  180  florins.  Most  of  the  schools  are  very 
much  crowded,  aud  there  is  such  a  want  of  teachers  that,  although  last  year  113  teachers 
left  the  seminaries  after  having  finished  their  studies,  there  were  a  great  many  vacan- 
cies. 

teachers'  societies. 

The  Wiirtemberg  Teachers' Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Ludwigsburg  in  August, 
1871.  The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were :  German  education  as  it  should  be  to  cor- 
respond to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  new  German  empire,  especially  by  making 
the  teacher's  position  more  honorable  in  society ;  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  the  pensions  to  teachers'  widows. 

SUNDAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Wilrtember^  was  the  first  German  state  where  such  schools  were  established,  and 
their  number  is  now  very  large.  Recently  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  make 
attendance  in  the  schools  compulsory.  As* it  is,  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  a  small 
school-fee  is  charged,  and  scholars  who  manifest  a  want  of  diligence  or  talent  are  dis- 
charged ',  but,  nevertheless,  these  schools  are  all  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

SCHOOL-HYGIENE. 

The  ministry  has  published  a  decree,  giving  special  sanitary  regulations  for  schools. 
Each  school  must  have  a  play-^ound  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  separate  rooms 
for  the  two  sexes ;  the  length  ot  the  school-rooms  must  not  exceed  12  meters,  and  the 
height  must  be  at  least  3.4  meters.  Great  care  is  recommended  as  to  the  paint  used  for 
walls  and  furniture,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  poisonous  matter.  Earthenware  stoves 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron  stoves.  In  every  school  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
room  for  the  teacher,  and  in  larger  schools  a  room  for  scientific  collections.  Every  school- 
room must  have  a  wash-bowl  and  towel  and  a  cloak-room.  Rooms,  stair-casea,  and  en- 
tries must  be  swept  daily,  and  scoured  at  least  four  times  a  year ;  there  must  be  good 
light  and  ventilation  ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  school-room  is  never  to  be  less  than 
about  62  degrees.  If  in  summer  the  thermometer  shows  77  degrees  in  the  shade  during 
the  forenoon,  there  is  to  be  no  school  in  the  afternoon.  The  scholars  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  changing  their  position  bv  letting  them  sit  and  stand  alternately. 
The  means  of  punishing  is  to  be  a  thin  switch,  which  must  have  the  prescribed  leng&i 
of  half  a  meter. 

GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

No  material  being  at  hand  to  give  an  accurate  exhibit  of  the  educational  literature 
of  Germany  for  the  year  1871,  an  exhibit  for  the  preceding  year.  1870,  is  given.  The 
number  of.  educational  works  published  during  the  year  was  1,174.  This  number  only 
includes  text-books  for  schools  and  private  study,  books  for  children^  and  the  history 
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of  edncation,  as  well  as  works  on  special  edacational  questions.   According  to  sabjects, 
the  educational  literature  of  1870  is  grouped  in  the  following  manner : 


Subjects. 


Naof 
works. 


Subjects. 


Naof 
works. 


Masic 

Kathematics 

Gynmaslics 

2fataral  scieno^e.. 

History 

Gf^graphy 

Kelicion 

Books  for  chiMren 
German  grammar 


384 
13S 
118 
W) 
76 
64 
58 
57 
41 


Readers 

Modem  langnaKes 

History  of  edncation,  See 

German  literatare 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Total.. ^ 


37 
33 
31 
S5 
25 
13 


1, 174 


SCHOOL-PROGRAMMES. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  German  educational  litieratore  are  the  school-programmes,  pub- 
lished auunally  by  the  gymnasia  and  the  real-schools.  It  is  an  ancient  and  time-hon- 
ore<l  custom,  that  every  year  the  director  or  one  of  the  professors  writes  a  scientific 
essay  on  a  subject  chosen  i)y  himself.  Many  of  these  essays  possess  the  highest  literary 
merit,  and  the  authors  not  infrequently  publish  a  collectioD  of  their  essays  in  book- 
form.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  length,  (upward  of  100  closely-priDted  pages,) 
and  they  embrace  the  most  varied  subjects,  as  the  following  table  for  the  year  1970  will 
show: 


Sabjects. 


Philology 

Eflncalion 

Hititory 

Natural  sciences 

M.'ithematics 

Theology 


Naof 
essays. 


245 
208 
76 
69 
47 
18 


Sabjects. 


Philosophy... 
Geography  ... 
History  of  art 
Bibliography  . 

Total... 


Naof 
essays. 


11 
7 
4 
2 


087 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  number  of  educational  journals  and  periodicals  published  in  Germany  is  67,  viz. 
62  Protestant  and  5  Roman  Catholic.  Distributed  according  to  states,  they  are  grouped 
in  the  following  manner: 


States. 


PmssiA 

Saxony 

TTuTtembcrg . 

Bavaria 

HeHse 

Baden 

BenssSchleis 


^1 


States. 


Saxo-Weimar 
Bmnswick... 
Hamburg .... 
Oldenburg . . . 
Alsace 

Total... 


67 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES  IN  1871-72. 

In  the  following  table  the  statistics  of  the  universities  of  the  German  empire  are  first 
given  by  themselves,  and  then  the  statistics  of  those  universities  in  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  where  German  is  exclusively  used  as  the  language  of  instruction,  and 
which  are  Justly  oonsidered  as  homesteads  of  Genmui  science  and  German  culture. 
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PROFKSfiORA. 

BTUDRMTSi 

1 

M 

i 

4 

62 

27 

30 

5 

7 

7 

28 

10 

27 

31 

5 

18 

10 

30 

17 

19 

5 

7 

H 

6 
1 
7 
5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
7 

14 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 

-3 
1 

Theology. 

1 

!i 

1 

tea 
III 

n 

55 

II. 
Hi 

ill 

2^ 

UXTVEBSrrCBB. 

1 

a 

1 

Germany: 

BeiUn 

Bonn 

BroHlau 

Erlnngen 

Freiburg 

GioHscn 

Giittingen 

GreifHwald 

Hallo 

Heidelberg 

Jena 

51 
48 
49 
34 
31 
32 
57 
33 
41 
38 
27 
29 
38 
5J 
39 
63 
13 
29 
38 
42 
34 

57 
21 
12 

8 
7 
8 

22 
7 

14 

21 

18 
5 
8 

49 
5 

13 
8 
1 
8 

17 
G 

2 
1 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 
.... 

2 
7 

4 

i2 
... 

178 
98 

107 
53 
50 
53 

114 
53 
90 

100 
6,3 
57 
70 

139 
65 

112 
27 
38 
47 
74 
60 

280 
51 
02 

103 

"w 

113 

18 
282 
34 
97 
45 
79 
412 

^« 
*  40 

i28 
117 

"95' 

'""70' 
232 

837 

192 

209 

45 

30 

80 

142 

34 

91 

299 

72 

12 

141 

717 

20 

372 

"35 

503 

175 

198 

103 

56 

172 

342 

187 

94 

77 

50 

170 

436 

194 

399 

"jq' 

9e« 
201 

328 
33 
46 
106 
377 
82 
410 
144 
112 
28 
154 
639 
139 
304 
185 
14 

2,603 
747 
914 
344 
227 
^0 
804 
476 
970 
571 
358 
135 
544 

2.204 
403 

1,241 
417 
128 

1,578 

58 
53 

"ia' 

26 

I 

47 
45 
69 
36 
35 
14 
71 
25 
...... 

1 

4,m 

805 
967 
344 
239 
306 
805 
523 
1,015 
640 
394 

Kiel 

170 

Konigsberg 

Leipsic 

558 
2,275 

Marburg 

Miincben 

J^Iiiiister 

Ko«totk 

Straflbiirg 

Tubingen 

Wuraburg 

428 
1,241 

129 

10 

17 

5 

3 

208 

8.-. 
156 

119 

89 
396 

175 
136 

709 
&>7 

10) 

8 

808 
815 

Total  in  the  Ger- 
man empire 

818 

315 

37  I3S7 

97 

3 

1 
C 
8 

11 

4 

1 
1.654  |1,953 

889 

103 

197 
207 
198 

3.604 
103 

3.769 

4,686 

14,901 

2,183 

17.084 

Austria: 
Graz 

40 
41 

48 
74 

36 

30 
27 
34 

10 

7 

22 

38 

4 

10 
10 
14 

l 

1 

1 

1 
3 

17 

9 
20 
85 

14 

21 
91 

70 

58 

97 

206 

66 

66 
61 

78 

92 

41 
24 
43 

313 

1? 

500 
1,383 

259 

68 
135 
169 

143 
148 

265 
679 

179 

38 

20 

78 

850 

528 

1.612 

3.564 

748 

161 
248 
311 

996 

Insbnick 

l*raguo 

Vienna 

KuRsia : 
Dorpat    

197 
207 
198 

104 

640 

1,304 

218 

14 

69 
21 

612 
1.709 
3,881 

755 

Switzerland: 
Ba«le 

161 

Berne  

302 

Zurich 

...    30 

352 

TotAl     in    other 
countries 

330 

1,148 

115 

7   217 

33 

702 
2,356 

200 
2^153" 

705 

2,682  2,885 

1,550 

8,022 

676 
2,859 

a698 

Grand  total 

430 

44 

004 

Ud 

1,594 

6, 286  j6,  654 

6,236 

22,923 

25.782 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

(CoDfititutioiuil  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  20,879  square  miles.    Population,  31,817,108.) 

Lord  president  of  the  council  on  education.  Earl  of  Ripon  ;  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  the  council  on  eduoation,  William  Edward  Forster. 

I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(Population,  22.704,108.) 
CODE  (1872)  OF  MINUTES  OF  THE  EDUCATION-DEPARTMENT.* 

1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  "for  public  education  in 
Great  Britain." 

2.  This  jH^int  is  administered  by  the  education-department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
maintain — 

a.  Elementary  schools  for  cliildren ;  and 

b.  Training-schools  for  teachers. 

4.  An  elementary  school  is  a  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  elementary 

*  The  education-department  administers  thf  schools  ia  England,  Wales,  Mtd  Sootlaxfd. 
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edncatioD  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the 
instruction,  from  each  scholar  exceed  niuepeuce  a  week. 

5.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  hy  annual  grants  to  the  managers,  conditional 
ni)on  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualitications  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

6.  No  grants  are  made  to  elementary  schpols  which  are  not  public  elementary 
schools. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religions  subjects. 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  verify  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants 
are  made,  to  collect  information,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  education-department. 

9.  These  oflicers  are  inspectors  appointed  hy  Her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  educHtiou-<lepartment,  and  persons  appointed  by  the  department,  as  occasion 
requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting  inspectors,  or  inspectors'  assistant's. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  an  inspector,  showing  that  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  have  been  fuliilled.  The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an 
assistant  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

11.  The  edncatiou-department,  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  make  grants  to  an 
elementary  school,  informs  the  managers  in  what  month  to  look  for  the  inspector's 
annual  visit.  This  month  remains  the  same  from  year  to  year,  unless  the  department 
informs  the  managers  of  a  change.  Notice  of  the  day  of  the  inspector's  annual  visit 
is  given  beforehand  to  the  managers. 

12.  An  inspector  may  visit  any  public  elementary  school  at  any  other  time  without 
notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  elementary  school  only  once  per  annum.  The  year  for 
this  pnq)08e  is  reckoned  as  ending  with  the  last  day  (inclusive)  of  the  month-'prect^d- 
log  tnat  tilxed  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit. 

14.  No  undertaking  should  be  commenced  in  general  reliance  iipon  aid  from  the 
parliamentary  grant.  An  application  for  such,  aid  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  education -department,  London.  Full  instructions 
are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of  the  case. 

15.  The  managers  of  a  school  must  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the  education- 
department,  and  must  give  notice  of  any  change  of  correspondent.  Teachers  cannot 
act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the  schools  in  Avhich  they  are  employed. 

16.  After  May  31,  1871,  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  elementary  school  which  is 
not  a  public  school,  and  no  grant  shall  be  made  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial 
duly  signed  and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  education-department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application. 

ANNUAL  GRANTS— PKELIMINARY  CONDITIONS. 

17.  Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school,  the  education-department  must  be  satisfied 
that— 

a.  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and  no  child  is  refused 

admission  to  the  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 
h.  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 

c.  The  school-premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated,  prop- 

erly furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the  principal 
school-room  at  least  80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in  the  school-room  and 
class-roopas  at  least  8  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.  ' 

d.  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated,  (article  43.) 

JCxcepiion :  Evening-schools  may  be  taught  by  pupil-teachers  who  have  com- 
pleted their  engi^^ement  with  credit,  (article  79.) 

e.  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  department  of  the  date  at  which  the  teacher 

enters  on  the  charge  of  the  school,  from  which  date  the  grant  is  computed. 

/.  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  plain  needle-work  and  cutting  out  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

g.  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  their  age, 
and  in  a  manner  not  to  Interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older  children. 

h.  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited,  and  all  statistical  returns 
and  certificates  of  character  (articles  67,  77,  and  80;  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy. 

i.  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the 
grants  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
Excepiioff :  The  treasurer  of  a  school-board  signs  the  receipt  for  grants  to 
schools  provided  by  the  board. 

18.  The  grant  may  be  withheld  if,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears  to  be  any 
serions  prima-facie  objection.  A  second  inspection,  wherein  another  inspector  takes 
part,  is  made  in  every  such  instance ;  and  if  the  grant  be  finally  withheld,  a  special 
minute  of  the  case  is  made  and  recorded.  {^r^r^f-i]r> 
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ORAirrS  TO  DAY-SCHOOLS. 

19.  Tbe  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  400  times,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  article  13,  may  claim  at  the  end  of 
such  year — 

A.  The  sum  of  6s,  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
thi*onghout  the  year,  (article  26.) 

B.  For  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  (examination  who  has  attended  not  lees 
than  250  morning  or  afternoon  meetings  of  the  school : 

1.  If  above  four  and  ander  seven  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year,  article  13 : 

a.  8«. ;  or 

b.  lOs.  if  the  infants  are  taught  as  a  separate  department  by  a  certificated 
teacher  of  their  own,  in  a  room  properly  constructed  and  furnished  for  their 
instruction. 

2.  If  more  than  7  years  of  age  12«.,  subject  to  examination,  (article  28,)  viz : 

48.  for  passing  in  reading ; 

4«.  for  passing  in  writing ;  and 

4s.  for  passing  in  arithmetic. 

20.  150  attendances  (article  23)  qualify  for  examination  : 

a.  Scholars  attending  school  under  any  half-time  act ;  and 

b.  Boys  above  10  attending  school  in  a  rural  district. 

21.  If  the  time-table  of  the  school,  in  use  throughout  the  year,  has  provided  for  one 
or  more  specific  subjects  of  secular  instruction  beyond  article  28, 

A  grant  of  3«.  per  subject  may  be  made  for  every  day-scholar,  presented  in  stand- 
ards IV-VI,  (article  28,)  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  not  more  than 
two  of  such  subjects. 

No  grant  msL^  be  claimed  under  this  article  on  account  of  any  scholar  who  has 
been  examined,  in  the  same  subject,  within  the  preceding  year,  by  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art. 

GRANTS  TO  EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

22.  The  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  80  times  in  the  evening, 
in  tbe  course  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  ai*ticle  107,  may  claim  : 

a.  The  sum  of  As,  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
throughout  the  year,  (article  26.) 

b.  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  not  less  than  50  evening-meetings  of  t>he 
school,  70.  M.,  subject  to  examination,  (article  28,)  viz :  2«.  6(2.  for  passing  in  read- 
ing, 2«.  6d.  for  passing  in  writing,  and  2s,  6d.  for  passing  in  arithmetic. 

CALCULATION  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  nol  be  reckoned  for  any 
scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular  subjects  less  than  two  hours,  nor 
attendance  at  an  evening-meeting  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  similar  instruc- 
tion less  than  one  hour  and  a  halL 

24.  Attendance  of  boys  at  drill,  under  a  competent  instructor,  for  not  more  than  two 
hours  a  week,  and  20  weeks  in  the  year,  may,  in  a  day-school,  be  counted  as  school 
attendance. 

25.  Attendance  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  above  18,  or  in  a  day-school 
under  3,  or  in  an  evening-school  under  12  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attondance  for  any  period  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  tbe  same  period,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within  the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is 
the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  In  calculating  the  average  number  in  attendance,  the  attendances  of  half-time 
scholars  reckon  for  no  more  than  those  of  other  scholars. 
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89.  No  scholar  may  be  presented  a  second  time  for  examination — 

a.  Under  a  lower  standard ;  or 

b.  Under  the  same  standard. 

30.  After  March  31,  1873,  no  day-scholar  above  9  years  of  age  and  no  eyening-scholar 
above  13  will  be  examined  in  standard  1. 

31.  After  March  31,  1874,  no  day-scholar  above  9  years  of  age  and  no  evening-scholar 
above  14  will  be  examined  in  standard  II. 

REDUCTION  OF  GRANT. 

32.  The  grant  is  reduced — 

a.  In  the  year  defined  by  article  13,  hj  its  excess  above — 

1.  The  income  of  the  school  from  fees,  rates,  and  subscriptions; 

2.  The  rate  of  15«.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance; 

3.  One-half  the  expendituro  on  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  school. 

h.  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole,  upon  the 
inspector's  report,  for  faults  of  instruction  or  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  or  (after  six  months'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
remedy  any  such  defect  in  the  premises  as  seriously  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furniture,  books,  maps,  and  other 
apparatus  of  elementary  instruction.  If  the  inspector  at  a  visit  of  surprise, 
(article  12,)  not  less  than  six  months  after  notice  has  been  given  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  education-department,  reports  that  they  have  not  been  carried 
into  effect,  a  deduction  may  be  made  from  the  next  grant  to  the  schooL 

0.  At  the  rate  of  £20  per  year  for  every  40  scholars,  after  the  first  20,  of  the  aver- 
age number  in  attendance,  unless  there  has  been  during  the  year  one  pupil- 
teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  article  70,  for  every  such  40  scholars.  A 
certificated  (article  43)  assistant  teacher,or  an  assistant  fnlfilling  the  conditioDS 
of  article  79,  is  equivalent  to  two  pupil- teachers.  The  forfeiture  may  be  reduced 
from  £20  to  £10  if  a  pupil-teacher  fails  in  examination  but  produces  the,pr&- 
scribed  certificates,  (article  77.)  This  reduction  of  the  forfeiture  is  made  only  for 
the  same  pupil- teacher,  and  not  in  successive  years  for  the  same  school. 

d.  By  1«.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout 
the  year,  unless  vocal  music  forms  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

33.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  has  arisen  from  increased  attendance  of  children  since 
the  last  settlement  of  the  school-staff,  (article  39,)  the  grant  is  not  reduced  under  article 
32. 

SCHOOIi-DIARY,  OR  LOG-BOOK. 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  provide  out  of  the 
school-funds,  besides  registers  of  attendance,  (article  17 ,) 

a.  A  diary,  or  log-book ; 

b.  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be  numbered  (1/2,  3,  d:e.) 

in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

35.  The  diary,  or  log-book,  must  be  stoutly  bound,  and  contain  not  less  than  500 
ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make,  at  least  once  a  week,  in  the  log-book,  an  entry 
which  will  specify  ordinary  progress  and  other  facts  concerning  the  school  or  its 
teachers,  such  as  the  dates  of  withdrawals,  commencements  of  duty,  cautions,  illness, 
&c.,  which  may  require  to  be  referred  to  at  a  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to 
be  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered  in  the  log- 
book. 

3d.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  or  altered  otherwise  than 
by  a  subsequent  entry. 

39.  The  summary  of  the  inspector's  report,  and  any  remarks  made  upon  it  by  the 
education-department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers,  must  be  copied  f?erbaim 
in  the  log-book,  with  the  names  and  standing  of  all  teachers,  to  be  continued  on,  or 
added  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  school-staff,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  educa- 
tion-department upon  the  inspector's  report.  The  correspondent  of  the  managers  must 
sign  this  entry,  which  settles  the  school-staff  for  the  year. 

40.  The  inspector  will  call  for  the  log-book  at  every  visit,  and  will  report  whether 
it  appears  to  have  been  properly  kept.  He  will  specially  refer  to  the  entry  maderpur 
Buant  to  aiticle  39,  and  he  will  require  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  snl^sequent 
change  in  the  school-staff.  He  will  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  of  surprise, 
making  au  entry  of  such  particulars  as  require  the  attention  of  the  managers. 
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TEACHERS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  SECTIONS. 

41.  The  recognized  classes  of  teachers  are : 
a.  Certificated  teachers. 

h.  Pupil-teachers, 
c  Assistant  teachers. 

42.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognized  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS. 

43.  Teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  most  be  examined,  (article  44,)  and 
must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school,  (article  51.) 

EXAMINATION. 

44.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several  training-schools 
under  inspection,  (article  100.) 

45.  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  male  and  female  candidates,  re- 
spectively, may  be  had  on  application  to  the  education-department. 

46.  The  names  of  teachera  desiring  to  be  examined  must  be  notified  by  the  mana- 
gers of  their  schools  to  the  education-department  before  the  first  day  of  October  pro- 
ceding  the  examination. 

47.  Candidates  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates  must  be — 

a.  Students  who  have  resided  for  one  year  in  training-schools  under  inspec- 
tion; or, 

h.  Teachers  of  elementary  schools,  (article  4,)  to  which  annual  grants  are  or 
may  be  made,  who  are  upward  of  21  years  of  age,  and  have  either — 

1.  Completed  an  engagement  as  pupil-teacher  satisfactorily ;  or 

2.  Obtauied  a  favorable  report  m)m  an  inspector. 

48.  Teachers  attending  the  examination  may,  at  their  option,  take  the  papers  of  the 
first  or  second  year's  students,  (article  102.) 

49.  A  list  is  published,  showing  the  successful  candidates  of  each  year,  whether 
students  or  acting  teachers,  arranged  in  four  divisions. 

60.  The  relative  proficiency  of  the  candidates  according  to  examination  is  recorded 
upon  their  certificates. 

PROBATION. 

51.  Candidates  for  certificates,  after  successfully  passing  their  examination,  must,  as 
teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain  two  favorable  reports  from 
an  inspector,  with  an  interval  of  one  year  (article  13)  between  them;  and  if  the  first 
of  these  reports  be  not  preceded  by  a  service  of  three  months,  at  the  least,  since  the 
examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  interval  of  one  year  after  the  second  report,  is 
required.    If  the  second  (or  third)  report  is  favorable,  a  certificate  is  issued. 

52.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that  schools  shall  be 
kept  by  certificated  teachers. 

CERTIFICATES. 

53.  Certificates  are  of  three  classes.  No  certificate  is  originally  issued  above  the 
second  class.  The  third  (lowest)  class  includes  special  certificates  for  teachers  of 
infants  and  of  small  schools. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

54.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  any  of  the  first  three  divisions 
(article  49)  receive  certificates  of  the  second  class,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class 
by  good  service  only. 

55.  Certificates  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  after  which  interval  they  are  open  to  revision  according  to  the  interme- 
diate reports. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

56.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  the  fourth  division  (article  49) 
receive  certificates  of  the  third  class. 

57.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  do  not  entitle  teachers  to  havo  the  charge  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

te.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  can  be  raised  only  by  examinatioi^^^Q|p 
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59.  During  the  three  years  ending  December,  1873,  certificates  of  the  third  class 
may  be  granted  withont  examination,  upon  the  report  of  an  inspector,  to  acting 
teachers  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must,  at  the  date  of  the  inspector's  report — 

a.  Be  above  35  years  of  age ; 

h.  Have  been  teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  at  least  10  years;  and 

c.  Present  certificates  of  good  choraotor  from  the  managers  of  their  schoola. 

2.  The  inspector  must  report — 

a.  That  they  are  efficient  teachers; 

I,  That  not  less  than  30  children  who  had  been  under  instruction  in  their 

schools  during  the  preceding  six  months  were  individually  examined, 

(article  28;)  and 
0.  That  at  least  20  of  the  '^  passes  "  of  these  scholars  in  reading,  writing,  or  aritii- 
metic  were  made  in  the  second  or  some  higher  standard. 

59.  (a.)  In  schools  attended  by  infants  only,  (under  7  years  of  age,)  30  years  will  be 
accepted  as  the  limit  of  age  for  the  t<eacher,  under  article  59,  (1,  a,)  and  the  conditions 
of  article  59,  (2,  b  and  c)  are  not  required  to  be  fulfilled. 

60.  Pnpil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit  may,  upon 
special  recommendation  by  the  inspector,  and  upon  consideration  of  their  examination- 
papers,  be  provisionally  certificated,  in  the  third  class,  for  immediate  service  in  charge 
of  schools  (article  4)  which  have  an  annual  average  attendance  of  less  than  60  scbolan. 

61.  After  their  25th  year  of  age  (completed)  their  provisional  certificates  must  have 
been  exchanged  for  permanent  certificates  (article  43)  or  are  ipse  facto  canceled. 

62.  The  provisional  certificate  is  confined  to  an  entry  of  the  pupil-teacher's  name  in 
a  re^ist-er  kept  by  the  education-department,  and  does  not  involve  the  issue  of  any 
certificate  to  the  pupil-teacher. 

FUTURE  RA.TINO  OF  EXISTING  CBRTIFIGATB8. 

63.  Existing  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  class  are  rated  as  of  the  first  class. 

64.  Existing  certificates  of  the  third  class,  or  upper  grade  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
infant-school  certificates  of  the  first  class,  are  rated  as  of  the  second  class.  Such  cer- 
tificates will  be  open  to  revision  at  the  end  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue  or 
of  their  last  revision. 

65.  Existing  certificates  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  fourth  class,  and  infant-school  cer- 
tificates of  the  second  class,  are  rated  as  of  the  third  class. 

66.  The  class  of  any  certificates  not  yet  issued  will  be  fixed  by  articles  54  and  56. 

BEPORTS  OF  THE  MANAGERS  AND  OF  THE  mSPEGTOR. 

67.  The  managers  must  annually  state  whether  the  teacher's  character,  conduct,  and 
attention  to  duty  have  been  satisfactory. 

68.  The  inspector  reports  of  each  school  visited  by  him  whether  it  is  efficient  in  or^ 
ganization,  discipline,  and  instruction. 

69.  Certificates  may,  at  any  time,  be  recalled,  suspended,  or  reduced,  under  articles 
67  and  6d. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

70.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  employed  to  serve  in  a  school  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz: 

a.  That  the  school  is  reported  by  the  inspector  to  be — 

1.  Under  a  duly-certificated  teacher ; 

2.  Held  in  suitable  premises ; 

3.  Well  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus ; 

4.  Properly  organized  and  skillfully  instructed  ; 

5.  Under  good  discipline ;  and 

6.  Likely  to  be  maintained  during  the  period  of  engagement ; 

h.  That  the  pupil-teachers  be  not  less  than  13  years  (completed)  of  age  at  the 
date  of  their  engagement. 

c.  Be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certificated  teacher  under  whom  they  serve ;  but  in 

a  mixed  school-female  pupil-teachers  may  serve  under  a  master,  and  may  re- 
ceive instruction  from  him  out  of  school-hours,  on  condition  that  some  respecta- 
ble woman,  approved  by  the  managers,  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole 
time  that  such  instruction  is  being  given. 

d.  Be  presented  to  the  inspector  for  examination  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by 

his  notice,  (article  11.; 

e.  Pass  the  examinations  and  produce  the  certificates  specified  above. 

/.  That  the  managers  enter  into  an  agreement  in  terms  specially  specified.  * 
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g.  That  not  more  than  four  pupil-teachers  are  engaged  in  the  school  for  every 
certificated  teacher  serving  in  it. 

71.  The  edncatiou-department  is  not  a  party  to  the  engagement,  and  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining,  oh  the  admission  of  the  papil-teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
the  service — 

a.  Whether  the  prescribed  examination  is  passed  before  the  inspector ;  and 
d.  Whether  the  prescribed  certificates    are   produced  firom  the  managers  and 
teachers. 

72.  Whatever  other  questions  arise  upon  the  engagement  may  be  referred  to  the 
edncation-departmeut,  (provided  that  all  the  parties  agree,  in  writing,  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  department  as  final, )  but,  otherwise,  mus(t  be  settled  as  in  any  other 
biringor  contract. 

73.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  which  occur  in  the  course  of  any  year 
must  not  be  filled  up  nntil  after  the  ifext  examination  by  the  inspector. 

74.  The  candidate  or  candidates  fur  such  vacancies  must  be  engaged  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  week  only  as  monitors,  and  the  memorandum  of  agreement  will  not  be 
iasned  by  the  education-department  to  the  managers  until  the  inspector's  report  bos 
been  examined. 

75.  Temporary  monitors,  engaged  by  the  week,  for  the  supply  of  vacant  pnpil-teaeher- 
Bhips,  during  a  current  year,  satisfy  article  32,  c,  provided — 

a.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  complet'C  the  requisite  proportioti  of 
teachers  to  scholars  pass  the  next  examination  for  admissiou  (article  77)  to  per- 
manent engagements;  and 

h.  That  the  vacancies  have  been  occasioned  by  causes  which  are  accepted  by  the 
education-department  as  satisfactory. 

76.  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  article  75,  each  vacancy  in  a  pupil-teacher- 
ship  during  a  current  year  works  a  forfeiture  under  article  32,  c 

77.  The  qualificaticns  and  certificates  required  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  of 
pupil-teachers  in  each  year  of  their  service,  are  regulated  by  special  schedules. 

PUFDL-TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  8UCCK8SFULI.Y  COMPLETED  THEIR  E17GAGEMEKT. 

78.  At  the  close  of  their  engagement,  pupil-teachers  are  perfectly  free  in  the  choice 
of  their  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  work  of  education,  they  may 
become  assistants  in  elementary  schools,  (article  79,)  or  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion into  a  training-school,  (article  91,)  or  nmp  be  provisionally  certificated  for  imme- 
diate service  in  charge  of  smali schools,  (article  60.) 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

79.  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit,  and  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  training-schools  who  have  passed  witb  success  (article  94) 
the  examination  referred  to  in  article  91,  may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools  in  place  of 
pupil-teachers,  without  being  required  to  be  annually  examined. 

fSo.  Such  assistants  cease  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  article  .32,  o,  if  at  any  time  the 
inspector  reports  them  to  be  inefficient  teachers,  or  if  they  fail  to  produce  from  the 
managers  and  from  the  principal  teacher  of  their  school  the  same  certificates  of  con- 
duct, attention  to  duty,  and  obedience  as  are  required  from  pupil- teachers. 

81.  A  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  assistant  in  the  course  of  any  school- 
year  (article  13)  may  be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  temporary  monitors,  pursuant 
to  articles  74,  75,  or  of  another  assistant,  qualified  according  to  article  79. 

82.  Assistants  make  their  own  terms  with  the  managers,  both  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
a.  Assistants  are  counted  as  part  of  the  school-staff  (article  39)  from  the  date  at 

which  their  appointments  are  notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  education-de- 
partment. 

TRAININCh-SCHOOLS. 

83.  A  training-school  includes — 

a.  A  college  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  candidates  for  the  office  of 

teachers  in  elementary  schools ;  and 
h,  A  practicing-departm\3nt,  in  which  such  candidates  may  learn  the  exercise  of 

their  position. 

84.  No  grant  is  made  to  a  training-school  unless  the  education-department  is  satis- 
fied with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff. 

'  GRANTS  TO  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

85.  Annual  grants  are  made  to  the  practicing-departments  on  the  same  conditions  as 
to  other  public  elementary  schools. 

86.  Grants  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  college,  of  £10Q  ^r  every  master  and  of 
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£70  for  every  mistress,  who,  having  been  trained  inRuch  college  during  two  years,  has 
since  December,  1862 — 

a.  Completed  the  prescribed  period  of  probation  (article  51)  and  become  qualified 
to  receive  a  certificate  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or  in  a  train- 
ing-college ;  and 

b.  Been  reported  by  the  proper  department  in  each  case  to  have  completed  a  like 
period  of  good  service  as  an  ^elementary  teacher  in  the  army,  or  in  the  royal 
navy,  or  (within  Great  Britain)  in  poor-law  schools,  certified  industrial  schools, 
or  certified  reformatories. 

87.  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  one  year  only  may  obtain  certificates  after 
probation  (article  51)  or  may  be  reported  by  the  proper  department  upon  the  same 
terms  as  others  ;  and  craiits  of  half  the  amounts  specified  in  article  86  may  bo  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  are  trained,  provided—* 

•  a.  They  completed  their  training  before  January  1,  lb64  ;  or 
6.  Are  t<3achers  of  infants  having — 

1.  Received  a  complete  and  special  course  of  training  for  that  service  in  their 
colleges,  which  must  have  been  previously  recognized  by  the  education-de- 
partment as  providing  such  a  course ;  and 

2.  Undergone  their  probation  in  iiifaut-schools. 

88.  Grants  of  half  the  amounts  specified  in  article  86  may  also  be  placed  t.o  the  credit 
of  their  colleges  on  account  of  teachers  trained  during  the  years  1870, 1871,  and  1872, 
who,  having  been  Emitted  to  a  training-college  under  article  9:5,  6,  leave,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authorities  of  such  college,  after  one  year's  residence,  to  take  charge  of 
schools. 

89.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  out  of  the  sums  placed  to  its  credit 
(articles  66  to  88)  and  must  not  exceed — 

a.  75  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  college  for  the  year,  certified  in  such  man- 
ner as  their  lordships  may  require  ; 

h.  £r;0  for  each  male  and  £35  for  each  female  Queen's  scholar  (article  93)  in  resi- 
dence for  continuous  training  throughout  the  year  for  which  it  is  being  paid. 

90.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  as  follows  ; 

a.  An  installment  of  £12,  male,  or  £8,  female,  is  paid  on  1st  March,  Ist  June,  and 
1st  September  in  respect  of  every  Queen's  scholar  (article  96)  in  residence  for 
continuous  training  throughout  the  year. 

5.  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  college-accounts  for  the  year  have  been 
closed,  audited,  and  approved  by  the  education-department. 

ADMISSION  INTO  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

91.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  training-schools  is  annually 
held  at  each  college  in  December,  during  the  week  following  the  examination  for  cer- 
tificates, (article  lOO.) 

92.  The  examination  extends  to  the  subjects,  required  in  the  course  of  a  pnpil-tea«h- 
er's  engagement. 

93.  The  candidates  are  selected  and  admitted  to  the  examination  by  the  authori- 
ties of  each  training-school  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  to  no  other  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  education-department  than  that  the  candidates — 

a.  Intend  bona  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools  fill- 
filling  the  conditions  of  article  86,  a  or  5  ; 
J>,  Having  been  pupil-teachers,  have  successfully  completed  their  engagement;  or, 
c.  Not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  will  be  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  Ist 
January  next  following  the  date  of  the  examination. 

94.  The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  two  classes  in  order  of  merit. 

95.  The  authorities  of  each  training-school  may  propose  to  the  education-depart- 
ment, for  admission,  any  candidate  declared  to  be  admissible  pursuant  to  article  94. 

96.  Such  candidates,  when  admitted,  are  termed  Queen^a  scholars. 

97.  Before  candidates  are  admitted — 

a.  The  medical  officer  of  the  training-school  must  certify  the  state  of  their  health 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  free  from  serious  bodily  defect  or  de- 
formity; and 

6.  They  must  sign  a  declaration  signifying  their  intention,  conformably  to 
article,  93  a. 

98.  The  authorities  of  each  college  settle  their  own  terms  of  admission. 

99.  Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of  any  college  that  candidates  have  not  fulfilled 
the  conditions  signed  by  them  on  admission  into  the  college,  the  education-department 
will  refuse  to  ^rant  teachers'  certificates  (article  53)  to  such  candidates,  or  to  admit 
them  to  probation  for  certificates,  (article  51.) 

EXAMINATION   OF  STUDENTS  IN  TRAINING-6CIIOOI-S. 

100.  An  examination  of  the  resident  students  is  held  in  December  at  the  several  col- 
leges. The  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  this  examination  is  printed  on  the 
syllabus  (article  45)  from  year  to  year.  Digitized  by 
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101.  No  stndents  may  be  presented  for  examination  except  Bach  aa,  at  the  date  of 
their  admission,  satisfied  article  93,  and  have  been  resident  throaghont  the  whole  year. 
No  such  students  may  he  left  ont. 

102.  The  students  have  a  different  examination  according  as  they  are  males  or 
females  or  are  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  residence. 

lU'J.  The  first  year's  syllabas  for  females  includes  special  subjects  for  the  teachers  of 
infants.  Candidat-es  who  pass  in  these  subjects,  and  complete  their  probation  (article 
51)  in  schools  for  infants,  receive  special  mention  thereof  (atamps)  on  their  certificates. 

104.  Students  who  pass  successfully  through  two  years  of  training  receive  special 
mention  thereof  (stamp)  on  their  certificates. 

105.  Students  who  fall  into  the  fourth  division  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  resi- 
dence are  required  ta  take  up  the  firtjt  year's  subjects  again  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year. 

EVENING-SCHOLARS. 

106.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  annual  inspection  has  already  been  prom- 
ised (article  11)  may  apply,  in  writing,  before  the  1st  February,  to  the  inspector  of  the 
district  for  an  examination  of  their  evening-scholars,  (article  22.) 

107.  Only  one  examination  is  held  per  annum  of  evening-scholars  in  the  same 
school,  and  it  may  be  held  on  any  day,  between  the  Ist  March  and  30th  April,  that  may 
be  arranged  with  the  inspector,  provided  that  the  school  has  met  the  required  number 
of  times  (article  22)  since  the  date  of  the  last  examination. 

108.  If  the  evening-school  is  connected  with  a  day-school  in  receipt  of  annual  grants, 
the  grant  for  the  examination  of  the  evening-scholars  is  paid  as  part  of  the  next 
annual  grant  to  the  whole  school,  (article  13.) 

109.  If  the  evening-school  is  not  connected  with  a  day-school  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants,  the  grant  is  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  30th  April,  at  which  date,  in 
such  cases,  the  evening-school  year  is  considered  to  end. 

110.  The  inspector  may  make  arrangements  for  the  examination,  at  some  convenient 
eenter,  of  the  evening-scholars  of  several  schools. 

111.  A  separate  examination  will  not  be  held  for  any  school  unless  twenty  scholars 
are  to  be  presented  ;  they  can  be  examined  only  at  a  collective  examination,  (article 
110,)  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  day-scholars. 

112.  The  inspector  may  either  bold  the  examination  himself,  or  intrust  it  to  an 
assistant  approved  by  the  department. 
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113.  The  education-department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  articles 
of  the  code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of 
both  houses  within  one  calendar-mouth  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Statistics  of  elemeniury  schools  in  England  and  Wales. 


186a 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

21,649,377 

21,860.607 

82,090,163 

92,704,106 

Kain1>er  of  schools,  ».  «.,  of  depArtmenta  under  sepa- 
r»to  head-teachers,  inspected : 
Receiving  anniuil  grants 

1«,798 
644 

l.%644 
760 

14,565 

688 

19.434 

776 

Simply  inspected -. 

Total 

13.442 

14,404 

15,253 

16,210 

Aoemnmodation : 

In  aunnal-frant  scbools ...............  ..... 

1,663,043 

47,480 

1,765,944 

58,362 

1.878,584 
53,983 

2,012,679 
72.735 

Id  siniDle-insDection  scbools 

Total 

1, 710,  SXi 

1, 824. 306 

1.932,566 

2,085,414 

Knmber  of   scholars  in   schools    receiving    onnnal 
grants  :— 
Presfent  at  examination: 

Day*6cbolarB 

1,226,451 
58,327 

1,328,863 
68,516 

1, 434, 766 

77,  918 

1,509,288 

86,279 

Kventnir-Acbolars  -r , »,     ...  .. 

Total 

1,284,778 

1, 397,  379 

1, 512,  684 

1,  595,  567 
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Year  ending  31st  August— 

« 

186a 

1860. 

187a 

1871. 

Average  nninber  attending : 

DMy-0cholar8 

978, 521 
55,154 

1,062,999 
64,210 

1,153,389 
73,375 

1,231,434 
63,457 

KvoniDg-Rcholars ..- 

Total 

1,033,675 

1, 127, 209 

1,225,764 

1,314,891 

Number  of  Bcholara  in  schools  simply  inspected : 
Present  at  examination: 

Day -scbolars -. 

35,»87 
94 

40,644 
63 

39,117 
5 

48,989 
178 

Evening-iioholftfs 

Total : 

36,081 

40,707 

39,122 

49,167 

Average  nnmber  attending : 

Day-scholars - -. 

16.087 
158 

16,681 
118 

16,592 
7 

24,656 

Total 

16, 245 

16,799 

16,509 

24,656 

Nnmber  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

11,102 

1.253 

10, 677 

11,752 
1,233 
12,357 

12,467 

1.262 

14,304 

13,195 

Assistant 

Pnpil-teacbers 

1,251 
16,941 

StatiatioB  qf  training-achooUf  England  and  Wales, 


Number  of  students  resident  in— 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Church  of  Kngland . ..., 

628 

141 

76 

19 

776 
105 
65 
24 
140 
73 

1,404 
246 
141 
43 
140 
1S3 

780 
162 
76 
24 

76' 

780 
124 
60 
26 
140 
73 

1,560 
886 
136 
50 
140 
143 

885 
181 
125 
22 

63* 

781 
203 
105 

25 
140 

88 

1.666 

British 

SS 

"Wesleyah 

830 

Congregational 

47 

TTonift  and  colonial ......   ...... 

140 

'Riimftn  1  lAt.hnlin 

50 

151 

Total 

914 

1,183 

2,097 

1,102 

1,203 

2,315 

1,276 

1,342 

2,618 

IL— SCOTLAND. 

(Population,  3,358,613.) 

CHILDREX  IN  RBCEXFT  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  the  censns  of  1861,  a  return  was  procared  of  the  namber  of  children  -  from  5  to 
15  years  of  age  attending  school;  but,  partly  from  the  working  of  the  act  itaeU^ 
partly,  also,  from  the  directions  in  the  householders'  schedule,  the  return  procured  was 
found  to  give  comparatively,  little  information  from  which  practical  results  could  be 
deduced.  All  this  was  amended  in  1871,  the  act  being  drawn  up  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
points  which  were  embodied  in  the  Scottish  education-commissioners'  report  of  18G7. 

SCOTTISH    education-commissioners'    REMARKS    REGARDING  AGE    OF    CHILDREN    AT- 
TENDING SCHOOL. 

The  commissioners  remark :  "  Any  attempt  at  school-legislation  mast  fail  unless  leg- 
islators take  into  account  the  period  of  life  which  can  be  spared  for  educational  pur- 
poses.   From  these  facts  it  appears  that  in  Scotland  education  does  not  begin  much 
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earlier  than  6  years.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  comparatively  few  children 
remain  at  school  after  12  years  of  age,  and  the  qnestion  anses  whether  school-at- 
tendance can  be  prolonged  beyond  this  period.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  scholars  attend  school  for  some  time  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12." 

INQUIRY  LIMITED  TO  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  FIVE  AND  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  AOE. 

"The  ceDsns-act  of  1871,  therefore,  very  properly  directed  that  when  the  householder 
filled  np  the  other  particalars  required  by  the  act,  he  should  also  state  whether  any, 
and  how  many,  of  such  persons,  being  of  the  age  from  5  to  13  years,  were  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  school,  or  were  in  the  receipt  of  education  at  home  under  tntors 
and  governesses.'  As  the  instructions  as  to  ages  printed  in  the  householders'  sched- 
ules were  to  the  effect  that  the  age  should  be  entered  as  at  last  birthday,  every  child 
was  entered  in  the  education-column  whose  age  was  above  5  years  last  birthday,  up 
to  and  including  all  those  who  were  entered  as  12  years  of  age  last  birthday.  This 
excluded  all  those  who  had  completed  their  thirteenth  year.  From  the  circumstances, 
of  the  ages  of  children  entered  in  the  education-column  being  different  from  those  re- 
quired by  the  list  of  1861,  no  comparison  is  possible  between  the  education-returns  of 
1861  and  1871." 

HUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  FIVE  TO  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  AOE  RECEIYINa  EDUCATION,  AND 
PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION. 

"  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1871,  it  was  found  that  in  Scotland,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  3,360,818  persons,  494,860  children  of  from  5  to  13  years  of  age  were  in 
receipt  of  education.  This  ipves  what  may  be  considered  the  high  proportion  of 
14.72  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  receipt  of  education  even  at  these  early  years. 
We  cannot  yet  tell  the  total  number  of  persons  at  all  ages  who  are  in  the  receipt  of 
education;  but  in  1861  they  amounted  to  15.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  and 
from  the  numbers  above  ascertained  the  total  proportion  of  scholars  in  1871  will  prob- 
ably be  above  that  of  1861.  The  above  numbers  and  proportions,  therefore,  for  1871, 
though  not  including  any  who  are  in^  receipt  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  may 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  educational  statistics  of  even  the  best-educated  nation 
in  Europe — the  German  empire.  Thus,  in  the  whole  German  empire,  including  all  their 
schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities,  it  was  found  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  in  tne  receipt  of  education,  rising  to  17  per  cent,  in  Brunswick,  Saxony,  Olden- 
bars,  and  the  Saxe  duchies,  but  falling  to  12.6  per  cent,  in  Bavaria,  and  to  12  percent, 
in  Mecklenburg.  Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted  that  the  mere  proportion  of  children 
in  the  receipt  of  education  in  Scotland  is  satisfactory,  let  us  look  at  the  proportion  in 
the  diffei'ent  counties,  and  see  whether  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  at  all 
correspond  with  those  arrived  at  in  Germany." 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  FIVE  TO  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE    RECEIVING  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES. 

"  Of  all  the  counties  of  Scotland,  the  insular  county  of  Shetland  had  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education,  viz,  12.03  per  cent.  Seven  counties, 
(Lanark,  Renfrew,  Nairn,  Dumbarton,  Inverness,  Boss  aud  Cromarty^  and  Bute)  had 
above  13  and  under  14  per  cent,  of  their  children  at  the  ages  of  5  to  13  m  the  receipt  of 
education.  Six  counties  (Sutherland,  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Argyle,) 
had  above  14  and  under  15  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education.  Six  coun- 
ties (Wigtonn,  Ayr,  Perth,  Peebles,  Stirling,  and  Kinross)  had  above  15  and  under  16 
per  cent,  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education.  Eleven  counties  (Roxburgh,  Caithness, 
Berwick,  Kincardine,  Haddington,  Fife,  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Clack- 
mannan, aud  Elgin)  had  above  16  and  under  17  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  receipt  of 
education.  Two  counties  alone  (Banff  and  Linlithgow)  had  above  17  per  cent,  of 
children  at  the  ages  specified  in  the  receipt  of  education. 

"  Unless  we  know  something  nositive  as  to  the  religious  denominations  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  araw  any  positive  conclusions  from  the  above  statistics. 
The  educational  statistics  of  the  German  empire  and  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
clearly  shown  that  just  in  pronortion  to  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  population 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  receipt  of  education,  and  that  that  edu- 
cation is  of  a  much  higher  class  than  that  supplied  to  or  by  Roman  Catholics :  while  . 
in  purely  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Austria  and  Italy,  education  is  discour^ 
aged  by  the  priesthood,  is  of  the  most  elementary  and  imperfect  description,  and  often 
little  better  than  a  teaching  of  the  church's  dogmas.  Though  we  have  not  the  means 
of  showing  it,  seeing  that  the  government  did  not  insist  on  every  one  returning  in  the 
householders'  schedule  the  name  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  or  she 
belonged,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  religious  sect  has  much  to  do  even  with  the  pro- 
portion  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education  in  Scotland.''  ^  j 
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PROPORTION  LOWEST  WHERE  ROMAN    CATHOUC8  MOST  NUMEROUS. 

"Of  our  native  population  it  Is  believed  that  tbe  county  of  Inverness  contains  the 
highest  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  certaiuly  seems  corroborative  of  tbe 
coutinental  educational  conclu»ions  to  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  counties  of  Scotland 
which  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education. 

''But  several  of  our  counties  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish ; 
and  they  aUo  to  a  great  extent  corroborate  the  continental  educational  statistics.  Thus, 
Lanark  in  IHGl  had  14.5  per  cent.,  Renfrew  14.7  per  cent.,  and  Dumbarton  11.9  per 
cent,  of  their  populations  composed  of  persons  bom  in  Ireland;  and  these  are  other 
three  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  children  in 
the  receipt  of  education.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  these  coun- 
ties for  1871,  but  it  was  probably  larger  than  in  1861. 

"  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  the  influence  of 
religions  denominations  in  the  various  counties  of  Scotland.  Tbe  most  important  qaes- 
tiou  of  the  present  day  is  the  education  of  tbe  rising  generation ;  but  here,  when  mach 
light  might  have  been  thrown  on  it,  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  cWldren  in  the 
receipt  of  education  with  that  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in  each  county, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  gather  whatever  information  wo  may  obtain  from  other 
sources.  Some  light,  however,  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  taking  the  proportion 
of  men  and  of  women  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations  who,  when 
they  were  married,  were  able  to  sign  their  names  in  the  marriage-register.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  for  the  next  report  of  the  registrar-general  on  the  marriages  in 
Scotland,  discloses  a  state  of  matters  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
thinking  men/' 


PROPORTION  OF  DIFFERENT  RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS    ABLE  TO  SIGN    THEIR  NAMES 
IN  TUE  MARRIAGE-REGISTERS. 

"  By  this  table  it  appears  that  of  persons  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  7  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  16^  per  cent,  of  the  women,  not  being  able  to 
write  their  names,  were  obliged  to  sign  by  appeuding  a  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
persons  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  few  were  able 
to  write  their  names  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  women  who 
married  were  obliged  to  sign  the  register  by  a  mark.  Few  as  the  Episcopalians  are  in 
Scotland,  it  is  seen  that  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  SM).9  per  cent,  of  the  women,  not 
being  able  to  write,  were  obliged  to  sign  by  a  mark ;  while  of  all  the  Protestant  sects, 
the  United  Presbyterians  showed  the  hignest  amount  of  elementary  education  iu  so 
far  as  this  test  can  indicate  such  a  fact,  for  only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  11.8  per 
cent,  of  the  women  signed  by  a  mark.'' 

The  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 


BeligioQB  denominations. 


EBtabllRhed  Church 

Free  Church 

tTnitcd  Presbyterians 

Episcopal 

RoDian  Catholic 

Other  deuoDiinations 

Denom  inat  ions  not  stated 
Irregular  marriages 


Total  mar- 
riages. 


9,761 
5,095 
3,277 
450 
8,043 
1,393 
56 


Signed  by  mark. 


Men.  Women. 


687 
341 

lae 

44 

941 

86 
7 

1 


1,614 

800 

388 

94 

1,261 

846 

11 

7 


Proportion  in  every  100 
marriatres  who  signed 
by  mark. 


Men. 


Women. 


7.04 
6.69 
3.84 
9.78 

46.06 
6.17 

12.50 
1.45 


16.58 
1&70 
11.84 
20.93 
61.72 
17.65 
20.10 
10.14 


"  To  ascertain,  however,  the  true  proportion  of  children  between  certain  ages  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  education,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  what  proportion  they 
constitute  of  the  total  population,  bnt  what  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  at 
these  ages*  are  actually  in  the  receipt  of  education." 

The  abstracts  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  the  information  as  contained  in  the 
following  tables: 

Total  number  of  children  from  5  to   13  years  of  aaCy  aud  the  proportion  of  such  in  the 

receipt  of  education,  1871. 

Total  population 3,360,018 

Total  number  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age 629,235 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  a^e  to  total  population 18. 72 

Number  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education 494, 860 
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Percentage  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

children  at  same  ag^ 78.64 

Percentage  not  in  receipt  of  education 21.36 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

popijQation - 14.72 

WHETHEB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  HAS  ADVANCED  SINCE  1661, 

"  It  is  always  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  advancing  or  retrograding 
in  the  matter  of  education.  Unfortuuately  for  strict  comparison ,  the  educatioDal 
statistics  of  1861  were  taken  up  at  different  ages  from  those  of  1871,  including  two 
years  more  of  the  life  of  the  children,  viz,  from  5  to  15  years.  They  thus  iuclude  the 
number  of  children  from  13  to  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  included  in  the  educa- 
tional returns  of  the  census  of  1871.  Still,  though  not  rigidly  comparable,  they  may 
be  compared  in  a  general  way,  and  show  in  a  very  favorable  light  the  educational 
statistics  of  1871.'' 

Educational  statishce  of  Scotland^  1861. 

Total  population 3,062,294 

Total  number  of  children  6  to  15  years  of  age 685, 912 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  a^e  to  total  population 22. 40 

Number  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  educat  ion 439, 388 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

of  children  at  same  ages 64. 06 

Percentage  not  in  receipt  of  education 35. 94 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

population 14.34 

"When  the  number  in  receipt  of  education  is  compared  with  the  number  of 
children  actually  living  at  the  same  age,  the  comparison  in  favor  of  1871  is  still  more 
satisfactory.  In  1861,  of  the  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  only  64.06  per 
cent,  were  in  the  receipt  of  education,  while  35.94  per  cent,  did  not  appear  to  be 
receiving  any  instruction.  But  in  1871,  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13 
years,  78.64  per  cent,  were  in  the  receipt  of  education,  while  only  21.36  appexired  to  be 
receiving  no  instruction.'' 

Proportion  of  children  from  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  ihe  several  counties  who  were  in  the  receipt 

of  education. 


Keg^tnitiwji-ooimtlfls. 


Shetland 

Dnmbarton 

Lanark  

Benfrew 

Nairn 

Ro86  and  Cromarty 

Ayr 

Inveroess 

Wif^tonn 

Stirling 

Aruyle 

Forfar 

Orkney  

Bate 

Peebles 

Kincardine 

Selkirk 


Percentage 
receiving 
education. 


66. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
74. 
74. 
74. 
75. 
76. 

7a 

79. 
79, 
80. 
81. 
81. 
81 


88 

83 

15 

77 

47 

56 

98 

90 

70 

72 

18 

67 

89 

02  I 

47 

83 


Begistratlon-conntie*. 


Haddington 

Sutherland 

Linlithgow  ... 
Clackmannan . . 
Kirkcudbright 

Caithnces , 

Edinburgh 

Kiurosa 

Banff 

Aberdeen 

Berwick 

Elgin 

Dumfries , 

Roxburgh 

Fife , 

Pei-th 


Percentage 
receiving 
education. 


82.83 
83.03 
83.54 
84.01 
84.08 
84.53 
84.75 
84.76 
84,79 
84.83 
84.83 
84.87 
85.07 
85.39 
86.38 
66.54 


Statistics  of  training-schools. 


Knmber  of  studente  resident  in— 

BeDomlnaUon. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Mala 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Free  Church 

120 

88 

110 
164 
21 

230 

252 

21 

140 
132 

136 
185 
25 

276 
317 
25 

180 
145 

166 
208 
30 

346 
353 

Enieconal 

30 

Total 

906 

295 

503 

379 

346 

618 

325 

404 

729 
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Years  ending  31st  Augast— 

1668. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

,  Bstimated  popnlation  at  the  middle  of  the  year 

3.188,135 

3,205,481 

3,222  837 

3,356,613 

arate  head-teachera : 

.2,026 
104 

1,030 

84 

2,173 
101 

S.238 

SimDlv  insDected 

65 

Total 

2,133 

2,023 

2,274 

2,303 

Accommodation : 

In  annual-grant  schools 

251,397 
8,690 

245,270 

6,768 

274, 126 
6,541 

285,957 

In  simply -rnspection  schools 

4,489 

Total 

260,067 

252,038 

282,669 

290.446 

Knmber  of  scholars  in   schools  reoeiTing  anniial 
grants  present  at  examination : 

Day-scholars 

197.308 
2,965 

194,  .352 
1,599 

219.  444 
2,301 

215,401 

ETeniuir-BcholarB  ......................  ...  ... 

2,029 

Total 

200,273 

195, 951 

221,745 

217. 430 

Average  number  attending : 

Day-scholars 

184,847 

3,207 

182,028 
2,631 

203,522 
3.292 

215,376 

Ev<>>ning-»choIarff 

3,31U 

Total 

188, 054 

184,659 

206,814 

218,688 

In  schools  simply  inspected,  present  at  examination : 
Dav-scholars 

6,533 

5,465 

6,977 

3,845 

SSveninfir-flcholars 

Total 

6.533 

5,465 

6,977 

3,845 

Average  number  attending : 

Day-  scholars 

3,806 

4,119 

4,064 

1,-645 

£  vening-scholars 

Total 

3,806 

4.119 

4,084 

1,645 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

2,285 

26 

2,510 

2.225 

12 

2,659 

2,499 
3,903 

2,567 

Assistant 

Pupil  teachers 

3,513 

m.— IRELAND. 

(Population,  5,402,759.) 
PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  FROM  l861-'7J.      ' 

The  commissioners  of  national  edncation  in  Ireland  have  jnst  issned  their  report; 
and  if  the  national-school  system  in  Ireland  can  he  estimated  merely  b^  the  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls,  according  to  the  method  of  enumeration  officially  adopted, 
then  its  success  may  be  said  to  be  great. 

The  commissioners  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in 
the  interest  felt  by  the  Irish  in  educational  matters  between  the  years  1861  and  1871. 
In  1861  the  population  of  Ireland,  we  are  told,  was  found  to  be  5,799,000,  and  the  chil- 
dren on  the  national-school  rolls  803,364;  in  1871  the  population  had  declined,  being 
then  only  5,402,759,  but  the  enrolled  children  had  increased  as  much  as  23  per  cent.; 
they  were  enumerated  as  2,021,700.  In  1861.  14  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one  in  seven 
of  the  population,  were  on  the  school-roll;  in  1871  the  ratio  had  risen  to  19  -per  cent., 
or  nearly  to  one  in  five  of  the  population.  The  commissioners  thus  strongly  mark 
the  progress  made.  But  the  average  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction  and 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  are  two  entirely  different  things.  The  averaee 
attendance  in  1871,  we  are  Informed,  was  363,850,  or  little  more  than  one-third  of  tbe 
children  enrolled.  The  commissioners  admit,  however,  that  their  system  of  enroll- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  score  somewhat. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES  OF  IRELAND. 

Taking  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  we  find  that  in  Munster  the  average  daily 
attendances  are  40  per  cent,  on  the  enrollments ;  in  Connaught  they  only  amoimt  to 
31  per  cent.;  the  averages  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  being  between  the  two.  j 
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KSLIOIOUS  PERSUASION  OF  SCHOLARS  AND  TEACHKRS. 

Considerable  oare  is  taken  by  the  commissioners  to  show  the  religions  persuasion  of 
both  scholars  and  teachers.  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  more  than  fourfold  those  of  all 
the  other  denominations  put  together,  and  even  in  Ulster,  the  province  in  which  Protest- 
antism holds  the  greatest  sway  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  outnumber  all 
the  scholars  of  other  denominations.  The  question  of  a  national  system  of  elementary 
education  has  been  so  far  successfully  grappled  with,  that  we  find  that  no  less  than 
3,948  out  of  6,914,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  schools,  are  mixed  schools, 
where  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  mingle.  The  majority  of  these  so- 
called  *' mixed''  schools  are  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers;  more  than  one-fourth  of 
them  are  under  Protestant  teachers  exclusively.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  using 
round  numbers,  27,000  Protestant  children  are  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and 
28,000  Roman  Catholic  children  are  under  Protestant  teachers;  and  that  in  the  schools 
where  the  teachers  belong  to  the  two  denominations  the  number  of  children  is  not 
very  unequally  divided,  the  majority  being  Protestant.  Mixed  schools  show  the  largest 
percentage  in  Protestant  Ulster ;  the  smallest  in  Munster,  in  the  latter  province  the 
proportion  not  being  one-half  what  it  is  in  the  former.  In  what  numbers  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  frequent  the  dilferent  mixed  schools  is  exhibited 
by  the  following  synopsis:  (a.)  Roman  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  instructing  26,863 
Protestant  and  364,347  Roman  Catholic  pupils;  (ft.)  Protestant  teachers  exclusively, 
instructing  126,785  Protest-ant  and  28,285  Roman  Catholic  pupils;  (c.)  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  copjointly,  instructing  15,397  Protestant  and  12,119  Roman 
Catholic  pupils. 

Of  the  statistical  tables  in  the  report  we  give  the  following,  as  being  of  special 
interest : 

Beligious  denominaUans  of  the  scholars  in  the  national  schools. 


Religions  denominations. 

Total  nnmberof 

{>upil8  returned 
or  year  ended 
Dec.  31, 1871. 

• 

Provincee. 

h 

i 

\ 

|l 

Ulster 

61, 570 
5,518 
7,333 
4,366 

181,399 
288, 597 
205,035 
167,085 

110.  852 

668 

1,217 

490 

6,306 
618 
542 
202 

360,097 

If  UDster 

275,401 

Leinster 

214,127 

Connaugb  t 

172,145 

Total 

78,789 

822,016 

113,227 

7,668 

1  021  700 

Percentage  

7.71 

80.46 

11.08 

0.75 

^MiN^er  of  schools  in  operation  and  number  of  children  on  rolls  from  1833  to  1871. 


1. 

9. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
19. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
21. 
93. 
93. 


Dec 

31.1833 

789 

107,042 

March  31, 1835 

1,106 

145, 521 

March  31, 1836 

1.181 

153,707 

March  31, 1837 

1,300 

166,929 

March  31, 1838 

1.384 

169,548 

Dec 

31, 1839 

1,581 

192,971 

Dec 

31, 1840 

1,978 

232,560 

Dec 

31,1841 

8,337 

281,849 

Dec 

31,1842 

2,721 

319,792 

Dec 

31, 1843 

2,912 

355,320 

Dec 

31, 1844 

3,153 

395, 550 

Dec 

31,1845 

3.426 

432,844 

Dec 

31, 1846 

3.637 

456,410 

Dec 

31, 1847 

3.825 

402,638 

Dec 

31, 1848 

4,109 

507,469 

Doc. 

31, 1849 

4,321 

480,623 

Dec 

31,1850 

4,547 

511,239 

Dec 

31, 1851 

4,704 

920,401 

Dec 

31,1852 

4,875 

544,604 

Dec 

31, 1853 

5,023 

550,631 

Dec 

31, 1854 

5,178 

551,110 

Dec 

31,1855 

5,124 

535,905 

Dec 

31,1856 

5,245 

560,134 

Half-year  ended  September  30. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
DecemberM»  j 
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Number  of  schools  in  operation  and  nutnber  of  diildren,  ^. — Continuod. 


Xumber  of  report 

Dato  of  report. 

1 

ChUdren  on  the  rolls. 

Number. 

For— 

S4 

Dec     31, 1857 
Dec     31. 1858 
Dec     31, 1859 
Deo.     31, 1860 
Dec.     31, 1861 
Dec     31,1862 
Doc     31, 1863 
Dec     31,  1864 
Dec     31, 1865 
De*..     31, 1866 
Doc     31, 1867 
Dec     31, 1868 
Dec     31. 1869 
Dec     31, 1870 
Dec.     31, 1871 

5,337 

5,408 
.5,496 
5,632 

5,  aw 

6.010 
6,163 
4,263 

6,  372 
6,453 
6,520 
6,586 
6,707 
6,806 
6,914 

776,473 
803,610 
806, 510 
804, 000 
803,364 
812. 527 
940.569 
870,401 
922,  0d4 
910,819 
913, 198. 
967,56.) 
991",  335 
998, 999 
1,021,700 

IToM*  ended  December  31. 

25 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

28 

Do.' 

29 

Do. 

30 

Do 

31 

Do 

32 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

34 

Do 

35 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

37 

Do 

38 

Do. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  naUonal  schools. 


Principals. 

Assistants. 

• 
1 

«;a 

Class. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

(? 

i 

|1i 

la 

122 
125 
270 
678 
700 
1,506 
518 
305 

72 
96 
146 
389 
443 
656 
288 
163 

194 

221 

416 

1,067 

1,143 

2,161 

806 

468 

5 

3 

18 

34 

65 

207 

132 

238 

2 
10 
21 
99 
154 
713 
379 
476 

7 
13 
39 
133 
219 
920 
511 
714 

lb  

Ic 

2  a 

^l 

3  a 

36        

Probationers 

396 

Total 

4,223 

2,253 

C,476 

702 

1.854 

2,556 

396 

440 

AGRICULTURAL-SCHOOL  FARMS. 

Tbe  total  number  of  school-farms  in  coDnection  with  the  national  system  of  educar 
tioy,  on  the  Slst  December,  1871,  was  165,  of  which  22  were  school-farms  of  the  first 
c]«a8S,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  national  board  of  school  commissioners, 
and  14  were  school-farms  of  the  first  class,  under  local  management.  Of  the  remain- 
ing number,  115  were  ordinary  school-farms,  and  14  were  school-gardens,  one  of  the 
latter  being  under  the  management  of  the  board. 

WORK-HOUSE  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  work-house  schools  in  connection  with  the  board,  on  the  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  was  148.  Of  these  schools  35  are  in  Ulster,  49  in  Munster,  35  in  Leinster, 
and  29  in  Counanght.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these  148 
work-house  schools  for  the  year  ending  December,  1871,  was  15,798,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  7,681. 

DISTRICT  AND  MINOR  MODEL-SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  district  and  minor  model-schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
26 ;  this  number  is  exclusive  of  the  model-schools  in  the  metropolita.n  districtC  These 
schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  character.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ended  the  Slst  of  December,  1871,  was  19,131,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  8,595.  The  number  for  the  year  1870  was  17,700  on  the 
rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  8,162. 

Of  the  19,121  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  district  and  minor  model- 
schools  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1871,  6,505  were  of  the  Established  Church, 
5,932  were  Roman  Catholics,  5,342  were  Presbyterians,  and  1,342  belonged  to  other 
religious  persuasions.  ^  j 
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GREECE. 

(Couatitational  Honarohy— Kingdom.    Area,  10,941  square  miles.    Population,  1,457,894.) 
Minister  of  public  instructiofif  A.  PETMESikS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS. 

According  to  the  "Revue  de  nnstrnction  publique,"  the  University  of  Athens  has 
grown  very  rapidly.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  m35,  with  35  students,  while  the 
number  last  year  was  1,205.  There  are  IH  gymnasia  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
university. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  constantly  increasing,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
of  the  240,000  children  of  school-age  scarcely  oue-third  attend  school.  The  first  school 
for  girls  (the  Arakian)  was  established  in  1835,  and  later,  through  the  aid  of  an  asso- 
ciation, became  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers.  Private  individuals  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  education,  by  erecting  school-houses  and  museums,  and  by  donating 
collections  of  books  and  apparatus.  Thus  a  butcher  at  Athens,  John  Barikaz,  a  native 
of  Epirus,  testated  250,000  francs  for  the  Athens  University. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  question  concerning  the  Catholic  schools  on  the  Ionian  Islands  has  been  solved 
favorably  to  the  Greek  government  and  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  Romau  Catholic 
bishop  of  Corfu  demanded  the  same  privileges  for  the  Catholic  schools  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  British  protectorate.  The  Greek  government  could  not  y  i<^ld  to  these 
demands,  and  after  some  struggling  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  submit.  8ince  that  time 
all  the  schools  directed  by  Jesuits,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or  some  other  religious  order,  are 
uuder  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

DEATH  OF  MINISTER  CHRISTOPULOS. 

In  April,  1370,  Christopulos,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  died  at  Athens.  His  death 
was  caused  by  a  sad  mistake  of  his  nurse,  who,  instead  of  his  medicine,  gave  him  a 
strpng  dose  of  laudanum.  Greece  owes  much  to  this  man  on  acconnt  of  the  improve- 
ments in  church  and  school  which  he  introduced  \phile  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  1855.  He  died  poor,  but  highly  respected  as  an  honest  and  talented  man,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  even  by  his  political  enemies. 

RECENT  STATISTICS. 

From  the  Greek  government,  the  Greek  census  of  1870,  published  at  Athens  in  1872, 
has  been  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Greece  Is  divided  into  13  depart- 
ments, viz:  1.  Attica  and  Bceotia;  2.  Eubcea;  3.  Phiotis  and  Phocis ;  4.  Acarnania  and 
JStolia;  5.  Achaia  and  Elis;  6.  Arcadia;  7.  Laconia;  8.  Messenia;  9.  Argolis  and  Cor- 
inth; 10.  Cyclades;  11.  Corfu;  12.  Cephalonia:  13.  Zante.  These  departments  are 
subdivided  into  provinces  to  the  number  of  59,  and  these  provinces  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  communes  to  the  number  of  351. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  contained  in  this  census: 

Statistics  of  public  schools. 


Scholars. 

Teachers. 

Pnbhc  schools. 

g 

Provinces. 

1- 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

I 
1 

H 

43 

0 

1 

AtticA  and  Bceotia 

Eubcea 

7,854 
3,172 
4,452 
3,924 
7,044 
6.420 
5,268 
4,461 
5,595 
5,947 
3,835 
2, 695 
1,218 

2,558 
680 
540 
570 
746 
514 
383 
657 
1,104 
2,395 
834 
394 
320 

10,412 
3,852 
4,992 
4,494 
7,790 
6,934 
5,651 
5,118 
6,699 
8,342 
4,669 
3,089 
1,5.38 

278 
73 
114 
89 
161 
136 
105 
93 
120 
170 
138 
81 
56 

170 
17 
8 
8 
27 
14 
12 
19 
25 
59 
71 
22 
26 

448 

90 

122 

97 

188 

150 

117 

112 

145 

229 

208 

103 

82 

94 
48 
88 
71 

in 

98 
84 
73 
88 
80 
86 
50 
32 

65 
10 
9 
9 
13 
13 
9 
16 
17 
42 
8 
4 
1 

159 
58 
97 
80 
124 
111 
93 
89 
105 
122 
94 
54 
33 

138,804 
82,541 

Phiotis  and  Phocis 

Acarnania  and  ^tolia 

Achnitt  and  £lis 

10c<,  421 
121, 693 
149,  561 

Arcadia 

131,  740 

Laconia  .................. 

105.  801 

M^H^AfllA 

130, 417 

Argolis  and  Corinth 

Cyclades 

127,820 
123,299 

Corfu   

96.940 

Opnhalania 

77.  3S2 

Zantfi      

44,  557 

Total  of  the  provinces. 

61,&<5 

11, 695 

73,580 

1,613 

460 

2,073 

981 

213 

1,194 

1, 437, 026 

Army  and  navy  and  mercl 

uuit  na\': 
Jreece.. 

ff 

_. 

20,868 

.d^Tt... 

Total  population  of  C 

1, 457, 894 

Diq 
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8tatietic8  of  ilUteracy. 


Provinces. 


Able  to  read  and  write. 


i 

a 


I 


Unable  to  read  and  write. 


I 


Peroentafce  of 
iliitoracy. 


Attica  and  Boeotia 

Eaboea 

PhiotisandPhocis.... 
Acamania  and  iBtolia 

Aohaiaand  Elia 

Arcadia 

Laconia 

HeAAonia 

Argolis  and  Corinth. . . 

Cycladea 

Corfu 

Cephalonia 

Zante 

Army 

Navy 

Total 


S4,5rJ 

8,829 

13,643 

14,067 

84,901 

15,509 

16,365 

15,812 

19,092 

18.835 

17,830 

11, 601 

6,067 

6,031 


7,490 
1,383 
1,819 
1,577 
3,774 
1,688 
1,254 
1,778 
5,104 
8,  762 
5,567 
2,017 
3,051 


32,063 
10,211 
15,462 
15, 644 
28.675 
17,197 
17,619 
17,590 
24,286 
27,597 
23,397 
13,624 
8,118 
6,021 


47,697 
33,286 
41,140 
4«,426 
53,277 
50.751 
36.703 
51,833 
44,052 
41, 949 
32,106 
27,187 
17, 814 
6,399 
616 


57,044 
39,044 
51,823 
57,623 
67,608 
63,792 
51,529 
60,994 
59,482 
53,781 
41,  447 
36,571 
18,625 


313,849  44,354 


258,203 


533,336  659,363 


104, 741 
72,330 
92,963 
106,019 
120.885 
114,  .543 
88,232 
113,827 
103,534 
95, 730 
T3.55*l 
63,758 
36,439 
6,399 
616 


66.00 
79.04 
75.10 
78. 12 
68.15 
76.  ."iO 
69.16 
76.63 
69.76 
69.04 
64.31 
70.08 
74.39 
51.52 
46.64 


88.39 
96.58 
96.61 
97.34 
94.71 
97  4S 
97.03 
97.17 
91.97 
&'>.99 
88.10 
94.77 
90.08 


1,193,699 


•71  76 


*»3.70 


"  This  is  the  total  peroentage  of  the  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy. 

ITALY. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Kingdom.   Area,  103,675  sqoare  miles.    Population,  35,944,543.) 
Minister  qf  public  insiructiony  Scialoja. 

REPORT  OF  THK  LATB  MINISTER  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCnON,  C.  CORRENTI. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Italian  legation  at  Washington,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Italian  minister  of  pnhlic  instruction  for  1871-72  has  been  received.  It  is  a  hand- 
some quarto  volnme  of  597  pages,  printed  at  Rome,  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  reports  of  this 
kind.    The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  it : 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  ministry  of  pnblio  instrnction  was  created  by  royal  decree  of  Noyember  30, 1847, 
at  that  time  of  course  only  for  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Victor  Emanuel,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1861,  declared  himself  King  of  Italy,  and  the  first  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom  was  Count  Mamiani  della  Rovere,  who,  however,  resigned 
on  the  22d  March,  1861,  and  was  followed  by  Professor  de  Sanctis ;  since  that  time  ten 
different  persons  have  held  this  office,  the  last  of  these  being  C.  Correnti,  who,  in  July, 
1872,  was  followed  by  Scialoja.  The  ministry  employs,  inclnding  the  minister,  101 
clerks  and  officials,  and  has  six  divisions  or  bureaus ;  the  first  is  the  financial  bnreau, 
through  which  the  payments  to  all  the  institutions  dependent  on  the  ministry  are 
made ;  the  second  has  the  administration,  and  gathere  the  statisticsof  all  the  institutions 
for  the  fine  arts  and  antiquities,  the  musical  institutions,  the  libraries,  archives,  the 
scientific  and  literary  academies ;  the  third  has  the  superior  instruction,  universities, 
schools  for  engineers,  schools  for  veterinary  surgcr^r,  and  the  astronomical  observato- 
ries ;  the  fourth  the  institutions  for  secondai-y  instrnction ;  the  fifth  the  institutions  for 
primary  instruction ;  and  the  sixth  the  auditor^s  office,  through  which  also  all  communi- 
cations to  and  from  the  royal  court  of  accounts  are  transmitted.  There  is  no  lack  of 
door-keepers  in  the  ministry,  their  number  being  13. 

The  minister  is  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  by  the  superior  council  of 
public  instruction,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  and  whose  members  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister.  Tliey  have  only  advisory  pow- 
ers ;  but,  as  they  are  all  men  of  science,  all  new  measures  are  discussed  in  this  council, 
are  then  put  in  shape  in  the  bureaus  of  the  university,  arefrom  there  transmitted  to  the 
Parliament,  and,  if  passed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King,  are  promulgated  b\  the  minister. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  chronological  table  of  all  the  official  acts 
conceining  pulHio  instruction.  From  May  16, 1871,  to  May  9, 1872,  84  decrees  were 
promulgated  by  the  minister.  ^  , 
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0CUOOL-FINANCBS. 


The  report  cf  the  minister  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  annual  governmental 
expenditure  fcr  educational  purposes,  of  which  the  followmg  is  the  recapitulation  : 


Objects  of  expenditure. 


Amooiit. 


I.  Ordinary  expenses : 

Central  administration 

Pro\'incial  administration , 

Superior  instniction 

Archives 

Scientiflc  and  literary  academies 

Finoarts 

Secondary  inHtmction 

Pri  m  ary  instruction 

Bnndrios 

Total , 

XL  Bxtraordinary  expenses 

Grand  total  expended  by  the  goverament. 


3SU,500 

535,000 

6, 227, 633 

930,551 

879, 638 

2, 070,  341 

5, 098, 034 

3, 167, 388 

143.634 


18, 710, 709 
446, 579 


tl9,157,388 


*  One  lira  - 19  cents.  t  Equal  to  •3,639,884.74,  gold. 

PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  iustitntioDS  for  superior  instrnction^  which  range  directly 
under  the  ministry,  each  province  has  its  own  provincial  administration,  composed  of 
the  prefect  of  the  province,  the  school-superintendent  appointed  by  the  minister,  and 
six  counselors,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  minister,  two  by  the  provincial 
chambers,  and  two  bv  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the  province.  Each 
province  is  subdivided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  inspector. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Fegtival  days  commemorative  of  famous  Italians.— By  royal  decree  of  March  4,  1865,  fes- 
tival days,  commemorative  of  famous  Italians,  have  been  appointed,  on  which  days 
orations  on  these  men  are  delivered  by  a  professor  of  the  lyceum.  The  list  is  changed 
every  year.  Thus,  during  the  last  year,  festivals  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  Silvio 
Pellico,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  Torquato  Tasso,  Marco  Polo,  Giocomo  Leopardi,  Galileo  Galilei,  * 
Alfieri,  &c. 

Sodeliesfor  the  study  of  Italian  history, — But  a  few  vears  ago  Italy  was  divided  into 
different  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  principalities,  which,  except  the  language,  had  ne 
common  interests.  After  Italy  hact  become  a  kingdom  and  all  Italian-speaking  nations 
had  been  united  under  the  scepter  of  Victor  Emauuel,  with  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  as 
its  capital,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  societies  for  the  study  of  Italian  history, 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  intensify  the  national  fueling  in  opposition  to  the  many 
particularistic  tendencies.  These  societies,  nine  in  number,  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  national  history,  but  also  make  local  history  the  subject  of  their  Investigation. 
They  collect  documents,  publish  pamphlets,  and  by  lectures  and  Journals  endeavor  to 
Bprettd  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  history. 

fiTTATISTICS. 

l—SUPERIOIl  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  comprised  under  this  head  are :  21  uniTersities;  the  Royal  Institution 
for  Superior  Practical  Studies,  at  Florence  ;  the  Academv  of  Sciences  and  Literature,  at 
Milan  ;  2  schools  of  engineering,  at  Turin  and  Naples ;  the  Superior  Technical  School,  at 
Milan ;  the  Superior  Normal  School,  at  Pisa ;  and  3  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  at 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  3  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories,  (independ- 
ent of  the  observatories  connected  with  universities,)  at  Milan,  Naples,  Forli,  and 
yeaio&— totali  33  institutions,  with  8,688  students. 
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StaUsiUsa  of  the  Boyal  IngUiwU  for  Superior  FraeHoal  Studies  at  Florence,  1871-72. 


Sections. 

Conrsea. 

Course 
of  one 
year. 

Ist 
year. 

Sd 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

TotaL 

Section   of   philoeo- 

3 
5 

4 
3 

5 
1 

5 
3 

17 

Sapplementary  ooorses. 

Special  conrses 

Finishing  courses 

Coorses  ror  teachers. . .. 

ie' 

4 

11 

16 

4 

4 

1 

5 

Section  of  medicine 

Medico-surgical  oourse. 

Pinishinff  course 

Course  or  anatomy 

Course  of  Dharmacy .... 

36 

34 

70 

andsoigery. 

4 
20 

4 

fiO 

16 
9 

7 

9 

38 

Course  of  obstetrics. . .  ■ 

18 

97 

Section  of  physical 
and    natni-al    sci- 
enoes. 

1 

Total 

44 

ao 

33 

13 

17 

36 

34 

907 

StaUeOca  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  and  Literature  at  Milany  1871-72. 


Courses. 

1st  year. 

9dyear. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

TotaL 

ITonnal  course -- - 

3 
3 

8 
3 

5 

5 

91 

niatAriAAl  and  Philoloffloal  Institute  r , 

5 

Total 

6 

10 

5 

5 

96 

StaHeUce  of  the  School  for  Engineera  at  Turin,  1871-72. 


Tears  of  course. 

Civil    engi. 
neering. 

Industrial 
and  me- 
chanical 
engineering. 

engineering. 

Architeoture. 

TotaL 

First  year  of  the  oourse 

Second  year  of  the  course 

04 
97 

1 

1 

1 

6 
3 

103 
101 

Total....' »... 

191 

9 

1 

9 

903 

Statiaiice  of  the  School  for  Engineera  at  Naplea,  1871-72. 

Years  of  course. 

Hearers. 

TotaL 

First  vear  of  the  course 

45 
50 
99 

45 

Second  vear  of  the  course 

50 

Third  veor  of  the  course 

93 

Total 

187 

187 

Statiatka  of  the  Superior  Technical  School  at  Mian,  1871-72. 


Schools  or  courses. 


Ist  year.    Sdyear.    3d  year.      TotaL 


Special  school  for  civil  engineers 

Special  school  for  industrial  engineers 

Special  school  for  architects , 

liormal  course  for  teachers  of  natural  history. . 

Sapplementary  course 

Hearers ibr  special  branches 


Total. 


98 


57 


57 


158 
47 
17 


3 

18 
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StatisHc8  of  the  Superior  Normal  School  at  Pisa,  1871-'72. 


Facnltieti. 

Students. 

Hearers. 

Total 

Fooolty  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 

11 
SO 

3 
3 

14 

I^aonltv  of  literatare  and  nhilosonhT - 

83 

Total - 

31 

6 

37 

SUUUtioa  of  Schools  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  1871-^2. 


Schools. 

1st  year. 

Sdyear. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

Hearers. 

TotaL 

School  at  Milan 

85 
13 
SO 

84 
8S 
80 

81 
15 
31 

15 
19 
86 

8 
17 
13 

93 

School  at  Naples 

86 

School  at  Turin 

110 

Total  

58 

66 

67 

70 

38 

S89 

S.-SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS. 
StaUatiea  of  Soydl  Secondary  Schools,  1871-^2. 


Knmher  of  Institiitions. 

Character  of  the  institations. 

Scholars. 

Total. 

Day^scholars. 

Boarders. 

79 

3,773 
8,868 
6.188 

810 

1,011 

168 

3,983 
9,279 

104 

Gymnasia  ...... 

63 

Technical  schools 

6,356 

845 

18,329 

1.389 

19.618 

Besides  the  royal  schools  there  are  a  ^at  number  of  technical  schools,  snpported 
by  mnnicipalities,  societies,  and  private  individuals,  many  of  which  are  subsidized  by 
government.  The  following  table  gives  comparative  statistics  of  all  the  technical 
schools: 
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3.— PBDfABY  SCHOOLS.  '^ 

The  most  recent  statistics  are  those  of  1870-^1,  which  are  giren  below : 
!t^umber  of  pablic  schools,  32,782,  (17.749  for  boys  and  12,099  for  fi^irls.) 
Number  of  private  schools,  6,876,  (2,9(56  for  boys  and  3,007  for  girls.) 
Total  namber  of  schools,  39,658,  (20,715  for  boys  and  15,106  for  girls.) 
Number  of  scholars  in  pablic  schools,  1,458,604,  (843,704  boys  and  614^900  ffirU.) 
Namber  of  scholars  in  private  schools,  146,404,  (64,898  boys  and  81,506  giuis.) 
Total  number  of  scholars,  1,606,006,  (908,602  boys  and  696,406  ffirls.) 
Namber  of  teachers  in  pablic  schools,  33,290,  (19,003  males  ana  14,1^  females.) 
Namber  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  7,684.  (3,424  males  and  4,260  females.) 
Total  number  of  teachers,  40,974,  (22,427  males  and  18,547  females.) 
Total  expenditure  for  primary  schools,  19,555^095  lire. 
Namber  of  schools  still  wanting,  6,718. 

Namber  of  royal  normal  schools,  47,  (21  for  males,  25  for  females,  and  1  for  both  sexes.) 
.Number  of  private  normal  schools/ 19. 
Namber  of  private  female  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  158. 
Namber  of  deaf-mute  institutes,  20. 

Y.TTiPARnefl. 

Total  number  of  public  libraries,  including  university,  lyceum,  gymnasium,  and 
Tormer  convent  libraries,  687.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is  not  given, 
but  there  are  statistics  of  29  of  the  most  important  libraries,  showing  the  number  of 
regular  readers  and  the  character  of  the  books  read. 

Number  of  dailv  readers  in  29  libraries,  657,156.  • 

Number  of  weekly  readers,  (i.  e.  taking  out  books  by  the  week,)  100,578.  Total  num- 
ber of  readers,  757,734. 

The  books  read  were  distributed  as  follows:  Theology,  36,380  volumes;  natural 
sciences^  95,302 ;  mathematical  sciences,  75,115 ;  medical  sciences,  92,229 ;  law,  118,975; 
statistics,  43,363 ;  history  and  biography,  125,507 ;  ](^hilosophy  and  social  science,  54,036; 
geography  and  travels,  46,465:  technology,  18,599;  fine  arts,  49,037;  lit-erature  and 
philology,  181,981 ;  education,  16,229 ;  romances  and  novels,  50,440 ;  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, and  sundries,  113,468. 

Total  namber  of  works  read  in  1871, 1,096,104,  [1,057,230.] 

ACADEMICS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  OF  MUSIC. 

Academies  of  the  fine  arts,  21. 
Schools  of  drawing  and  the  fine  arts,  18. 
Academies  or  conservatories  of  music,  7. 
Schools  of  music,  44. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  total  number  of  museums  (containing  paintings,  sculpture,  and  antiquities)  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Italy  is  150,  many  of  which  are  world-renowned,  such  as  the 
mnseums  in  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  many  other  cities.  There  are  forty- 
four  societies  for  the  preservation  of  works,  of  art  and  antiquities  and  Ant  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts. 

ACADEMIES  OF   SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

These  are  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific,  literary,  &c.,  investigations,  which 
hold  sessions  at  regular  stated  times  and  publish  reports  or  Journals  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Theie  are  eighty-eight  such  academies  devoted  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  agri- 
culture,  horticulture,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  music,  geography,  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  natural  sciences.  Among  the  members  there  are  many  dis- 
tinguished foreign  scientists  and  artists. 

ARCHIVES. 

There  is  a  general  superintendent  of  archives,  of  which  there  are  nine,  containing 
the  most  invaluable  documents  regarding  Italian  history. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  In  the  secondary  s<^4K>ls.—The  gymnasia  have  5  classes,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
embraces  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  liistory,  geography,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and 
gymnastics. 

The  lyceums  have  three  classes,  and  the  course  of  instractlon  embraces  Greek,  Latm, 
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and  Italian  literatnre,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  mathematies,  natural  phi- 
loeophy,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  gymnastics. 

The  technical  schools  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  German  real-schools,  and  pre- 
pare pupils  for  an  industrial,  commercial,  or  mechanical  career.  There  are  two  kinds, 
higher  and  lower;  most  of  them  have  three  classee,  and  the  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces penmanship,  French,  Italian,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
drawing,  elements  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  niatural  sciences. 

2.  In  the  normal  schools, — ^The  noimal  schools  have  three  classes,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  embraces  religion,  morals,  pedagogics,  Italian,  grammar  and  composition, 
history  and  geography  of  Italy,  arithmetic  and  elements  of  i^eometry,  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  vocal  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  military  exercises. 

CLOSING   OF  CONVENTS. 

In  order  to  give  room  to  the  government  departments,  at  their  transfer  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome,  the  King' of  Italy  ordered  the  closing  of  a  number  ef  convents  in  the  new 
capital.  An  interest  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  the  church  on  the  real  estate,  and 
the  monks  and  nuns  will  be  transferred  to  other  eonvents. 

BX-OPENING  OF  THE  ROMAN  UNTVERSITT. 

November  17, 1870,  the  Roman  University  was  solemnlv  re-oi>ened  in  the  presence  of 
a  highly-educated  and  appreciative  public.  The  marvelous  changes  that  have  takeu 
place  in  Italy  during  the  last  few  years  gave  extraordinary  significance  to  this  solem- 
nity, which  was  very  effectively  dwelt  on  by  Professor  Moriggia,  in  his  inaugural 
speech.  In  place  of  the  dark  medisBval  spirit  which  till  quite  recently  pervadea  this 
university,  and  hindered  every  progressive  movement,  free  science  is  to  be  cultivated 
and  a  new  field  opened  to  the  Roman  youth. 

LYCEUM  AND  GYMKASHTM  AT  ROBfE. 

Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  the  Papal  States,  the  Italian  government 
established  a  lyoeum,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
These  institutions  had  scarcely  been  opened  when  656  persons  applied  for  admission, 
who  had  previous  to  this  studied  at  the  so-called  '*  technical  schools,"  which,  however, 
were  in  a  very  miserable  condition. 

BEPARITION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Already  in  April,  1870,  news  came  from  Florence  that  the  minister  of  Justice  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  that  the  government  intended  to  lay  before  the  chambers  a  new 
law,  looking  toward  a  complete  separation  between  church  and  state.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  November  of  the  same  year 
alluded  to  this  separation,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  new  legislation 
would  regulate  the  relations  of  religious  bodies  to  the  state,  but  would  leave  those 
religious  institutions  untouched  which  belonged  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
church.  All  this  will  not  remain  without  influence  on  Italian  education,  and  there  will 
he  no  law  forbidding  the  establishment  of  Protestant  schools. 

FIRST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  ROME. 

On  the  12th  Januaiv  last  the  first  Protestant  church  was  opened  in  Rome.  Over  its 
entrance  is  written :  ^*The  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State.'' 

ABOLISHING  REUGIOU8  INSTRUCTION  IN  ALESSANDRIA. 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  signed  by  three  hundred  citizens,  the  municipal  council 
of  Alessandria  resolved  to  urge  the  government  to  abolish  religious  instruction  entirely 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  instead  of  it  to  introduce  instruction  in  moralu  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

PREVAILING  IGNORANCE. 

The  commissioners  intrusted  with  a  revision  of  the  Italian  system  of  education,  in 
their  tour  of  examinations  through  the  country,  found  in  most  places  a  mere  mechanical 
method  of  instruction,  and  in  consequence  tlie  most  glaring  ignorance.  Counselor 
Brioschi  found  young  people  of  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  who  did  not  know  what 
the  word  "  geography  "  meant,  although  they  assured  him  that  they  had  studied  geog- 
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raphy  for  two  yean.  Some  called  in  their  answers  Sardinia  and  Sicily  cities,  and  Milan 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  In  history  none  of  the  scholars  could  answer  properly.  Some 
called  Bmtns  a  tyrant ;  others,  Dante  a  French  poet ;  others,  again,  Petrarca  a  lady.  One 
scholar  called  Columbus  an  apostle ;  another  thought  him  the  Holy  Qhost,  evidently 
confounding  it  with  "  oolumb%jo/'  the  dove. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLTFERACT. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Italian  soldiers  are  illiterate.  Of  81,181  bom  in  1848,  only 
2,736,  i.  e.y  3.4  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write ;  3,466,  i.  «.,  about  4  per  cent.,  could  only 
read,  and  50,355,  {.  6.,  62  p^r  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  This,  however,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  preceding  year. 

THE  KIKDERGARTEN  IN  ITALT. 

After  encountering  innumerable  difficulties,  a  kindergarten  on  Froebel's  plan  has  been 
started  in  Venice.  As  early  as  I860,  Professor  Adolf  Pick,  in  connection  with  the  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  education,  Matteucci,  Cattaneo,  and  the  two  De  Castros,  father 
and  son,  labored  for  the  establishmeot  of  such  an  institution.  The  '' Associazione  No- 
zionale  Pedagogica"  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  even  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  but  without  any  apparent  result.  When 
Professor  Pick,  in  one  of  the  weekly^  meetings  of  the  Athenenm  or  Venice,  had  delivered 
a  very  excellent  lecture  on  the  kindergarten,  the  interest  in  this  matter  began  to 
revive ;  a  committee  of  experienced  educators  was  appointed  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
draw  up  a  report.  Although,  in  spite  of  the  favorable  report  made  by  these  men,  noth- 
ing was  done,  Professor  PicK  neither  lost  courage  nor  patience,  but  endeavored  to  infla- 
ence  the  Italian  public  by  a  journal,  VEduoazione  Modema^  and  requested  the  Baroness 
Marenholz-Biilow,  in  Berlin,  to  send  him  a  lady  trained  in  her  kindergarten  normal 
school.  The  lady  chosen  was  Miss  Elisabeth  Salomon,  and  in  the  year  1870  Professor 
Pick  •  established  the  first  kindergarten  in  Venice,  with  Miss  Salomon  as  teacher, 
assisted  by  an  Italian  lady.  Miss  Adele  Levi  della  Vida.  The  result  of  this  first  attempt 
surpassed  all  expectations,  and  in  the  following  year  (1871)  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  second  kindergarten  in  Venice,  this  time  in  connection  with  a  kindergarten  normal 
school.  Professor  Pick  now  commenced  to  lecture  on  his  favorite  subject  in  Milau, 
Turin,  Treviso,  and  Florence,  and  soon  kindergartens  were  established  in  these  cities. 
This  whole  movement  was  strongly  encouraged  by  the  late  minister  of  public  instmc- 
tion,  Correnti. 

INFANT-ASTLUM  IN  ROBfR. 

Some  noble  Roman  ladies  formed  a  committee,  with  the  plan  of  holding  a  fair  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  Koman  infant-asylum.  This  plan  was  entirely  succes^ul.  Soon 
more  than  fifty  thousand  objects,  some  of  them  very  valuable,  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mitt-ee,  and  the  fair  was  held  in  the  Corea  Amphitheater,  and  opened  by  the  Princess 
Margarita,  accompanied  by  the  Marchese  Calabrini  and  the  Duke  of  Fiaua. 

FESnVAL  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Roman  plebiscite  was  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  October,  1871, 
by  a  grand  school-festival  at  the  capital,  where  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  best  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  assembly,  comprising  the  elUe 
of  Roman  society.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  two  years  ago.  Tempora 
mutantur, 

NETHERLANDS. 

(Coostitntional  Moiuircby— Kingdom.    Area,  10,905  aqnare  mUes.    Population,  3,688,337.) 
Minister  of  public  inatructimi,  The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

SECULAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  dates  from  the  year  1857.  According  to 
this,  all  the  elementary  schools  are  either  under  the  direct  administration  or  the  super- 
vision of  the  state,  and  are  entirely  secular,  so  that  in  one  and  the  same  school  one 
finds  children  of  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants.  The  people  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  as  but  few  complaints  have  been  raised  either  by 
ProtPhtauts  or  Catholics,  and  the  ministry  sees  to  it  that  the  school-laws  are  faithfully 
executed. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

As  attendance  at  school  is  not  made  obligatory,  many  children  attended  school  bat 
irregularly.  To  remedy  this,  a  number  of  prominent  men  founded  an  educational 
society  (ackool  verhand)  whose  expressed  aim  it  is  to  use  all  moral  means  possible  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  This  society  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers,  founded  branch-societies  all  over  the  country,  and  its  beneficial  efiect  is  felt 
in  many  localities.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  in  June,  and  from  the  published  report 
it  appears  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  members  has  increased  from  8,500 
to  9,400,  and  that  an  Immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  way 
of  gathering  and  publishing  educational  statistics,  and  combating  the  negligence  in 
attending  school.    The  assembly  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

**  1.  This  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  society,  by  its  central  and  by  its  branch- 
societies,  should  aim  at  having  a  law  passed  prohibiting  children  from  being  employed 
in  factories  below  the  age  of  1%  and,  if  possible,  not  to  be  employed  below  the  age  of  14. 

**2,  The  central  society  will  draw  up  schedules  for  educational  statistics,  which  must 
be  adopted  by  all  the  branch-societies." 

In  an  evening-session  the  assembly  discussed  the  importance  of  schooMibraries,  and 
finally  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question,  ''Is  our  elementary  instruction 
perhaps  not  practical  enough,  and  may  not  this  be  the  cause  of  irregular  attendance  t" 
Many  interesting  remarks  were  made,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time  no  positive  result  was 
arrived  at. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOI^  FOR  THE  INDIGENT. 

Such  schools  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  been  founded  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  particularly  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Groningen,  &c.  In  the  Amsterdam 
school  there  are  at  present  104  scholars,  (all  boys ;)  these  receive  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  immediately  on  leaving  the  school.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  two  hours  at  noon. 
Fourteen  hours  a  week  are  set  apart  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy ;  16  hours  for  instruction  in  cabinet- 
making,  blacksmith's  work,  turning,  telegraphy,  &c. ;  18  hours  for  drawing,  designing, 
and  modeling.  The  whole  course  occupies  three  years.  The  annual  expense  for  each 
scholar  is  18  gilders,  (about  $7,)  which  sum  is  partly  paid  by  the  parents,  and  partly 
raised  by  subscriptions.  ^ 

The  King  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  school,  and  visits  it  every  time  he  comes  to 
Amsterdam.  One  large  room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  very  fine  collection  of  tools, 
models,  and  different  apparatus,  a  gift  of  the  King. 

There  is  likewise  at  Amsterdam  an  industri^  school  for  poor  girls,  where  for  20 
gilders  a  year  (about  |8)  girls  are  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  sewing,  knitting, 
embroidering,  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  the  elements  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

JEWISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

In  July  last  the  great  Central  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  Netherlands  was  solemnly 
opened  at  Utrecht.  Its  object  is  to  receive  and  educate  all  Jewish  orphans,  both  from 
the  Netherlands  and  from  the  colonies. 

SCHOOL  REPORT  FOR  1869-70. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  at  Washington,  the 
last  report  (for  1869-70)  on  education  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  received.  All  the 
schools  are  grouped  in  three  classes,  viz: 

1.  Superior  instruction,  (Hooger  OndervijSy)  embracing  the  universities,  atheneums, 
Latin  schools,  and  gymnasia. 

2.  Secondary  instruction,  {Middelhaar  OndervijSy)  embracing  the  burgher-schools,  the 
higher  burgher-schools,  agricultural  schools,  polytechnic  schools,  navigation-schools, 
institutions  for  deaf-mutes  and  blinds  schools  lor  nui-ses,  and  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery. 

3.  Primary  instruction,  (Lager  Ondervijs,)  embracing  the  elementary  schools  of  various 
grades,  and  the  normal  schools,  evening-schools,  &c. 

A  separate  group  is  formed  by  the  scnools  and  academies  for  the  army  and  navy, 
another  by  the  pnson-schools,  and  still  another  by  the  infant-schools. 

1. — Superior  ingtructUm, 

There  are  three  universities,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Oroningen ;  two  atheneums,  Am- 
sterdam and  Deventer ;  and  fifty-five  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  (the  same  kind  of 
institution,  the  difiference  being  only  in  the  name.)    These  last  mentioned  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  provinces,  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  North  Brabant,  (popnlation, 
440,30*2,)  11;  Gelderland,  (population,  439,715,)  13;  South  Holland,  (population, 
711,437,)  9;  North  Holland,  (population,  602,018,)  3;  Zealand,  (population,  181,471,)  2; 
Utrecht,  (population,  176,868,)  2;  Friesland,  (population,  304,702,)  4 ;  Overyssel.  (popu- 
lation, 260,680,)  6;  Groningen,  (population,  234,303,)  3;  Drenthe,  (population,  108,056,) 
1 ;  Limburg,  (population,  238,785,)  1. 


VniveniHes. 


Komber  of  >tii4Miti. 

Faoultios. 

1 

.  s 

i 

1 

Theolosv 

75 
350 
123 

84 
89 

191 

148 

72 

57 
SO 

34 
51 
37 
16 

n 

300 

Law 

S5B 

Medicine 

939 

Mntb ATnaticfl RXid  HAtnrftl  wiflncw* r..,.,, ,-  ttt 

157 

Literature 

117 

Total X 

730 

488  1  ^*ti 

1,364 

Atheneums, — The  atheneums  have  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  the  universities, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the^  are  not  government,  but  municipal  institutions, 
though  under  government  supervision.  The  Amsterdam  Atbeneum  numbers  2S8  stu- 
dents, viz :  theology,  40 ;  law,  37  ;  medicine,  105 ;  literature,  14  ;  philosophy,  9.  The 
De venter  Atheneum  is  small,  having  but  3  students  and  a  preparatory  class  of  30 
scholars. 

GymtMsia  and  Latin  schools.—These  schools  give  a  classical  and  mathematical  educa- 
tion to  prepare  scholars  for  the  universities  and  professional  schools.  The  number  of 
these  institutions  is  55,  with  a  total  of  213  teachers  and  1,079  scholars. 

Expenses  for  superior  ins^ructUm, 

•GuOden. 

Government  expenditures  for  three  universities 507, 954 

Government  expenditure  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Leyden 20, 276 

Government  expenditure  for  the  Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Leyden 6, 745 

Government  expenditure  for  the  Botanical  Museum  at  Leyden 2, 309 

Subsidy  to  Amsterdam  Atheneum 3,000 

Stipends  for  talented  students  at  the  universities 2,900 

Subsidy  to  the  practical  course  of  medicine  at  Amsterdam 3, 000 

Subsidy  to  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia 40,722 

Total  government  expenditure  for  superior  instruction 586, 906 

Expended  by  the  provincial  government  of  North  Holland  for  the  Amsterdam 

Atheneum 10,000 

Expended  by  the  municipal  government  of  Amsterdam  for  the  atheneum  . ..  130, 853 

Expended  by  the  municipal  government  of  Deventer  fbr  the  atheneum 3, 775 

Total  expenditure  for  superior  instruction 731,534 

Or  $292,613.60,  gold. 

The  total  income  of  the  Latin  schools  and  the  gymnasia,  from  subsidies,  school-fees, 
and  other  sources,  was  101,640  guilders. 

2. — Secondary  instruction. 

JBurgher-schools. — Of  these  there  are  44,  among  which  there  are  5  day-schools,  26  even- 
ing-schools, 2  business-colleges,  4  drawing-schools,  2  industrial  schools,  and  6  pre- 
paratory schools,  with  a  totiS  of  305  teachers  and  3,283  scholars. 

Higher  burgher-schools, — Of  these  there  are  41,  viz,  15  government  schools ;  25  munici- 
pal schools ;  and  I  private  school,  with  a  total  of  484  teachers  and  3,201  scholars. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  two  classes  of  institutions  is  very  similar,  only 
that  the  course  in  the  higher  burgher-schools  is  fuller  than  that  of  the  burgher-ecnools. 
The  higher  burgher-schools  have  three  classes,  and  the  following  is  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion: 

*  The  guilder  is  equal  to  about  40  cents.  r^  ^ ^^T/^ 
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Plan  ofitutrueiumin  Ike  Mgker  hurgher-wshooU, 


Stadiee- 


Kfttanl  philosophy 

Chemistry 

Natural  history 

Mathemftiics 

Batch 

French ^ 

English 

German , 

Italian 

Political  economy  and  statistics 

Book-keepins 

CommiTcial  WW 

Knowledge  of  ^^oods 

Commercial  anthmetio  and  weights  and  measures  . 

Genoral  history  and  history  of  commerce 

General  and  commercial  goomphy 

Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  Netherlands 

History,  goography,  &c.,  of  India 

Penmanship 

Free  hand  drawing 


Hours  per  week. 


Total. 


34 


35 


5 

4 
5 
6 
8 
7 
7 
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4 
4 
3 
S 
8 
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6 
8 
2 
1 
4 
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Afffieultural  sokooU.— The  Netherlands,  being  chiefly  a  commercial  oonntry,  poseeas 
bat  one  agricnltnral  school  at  Groningen.  There  are  7  professors  and  15  students 
during  the  winter-term,  and  4  daring  the  sammer-term.  The  coarse  of  instructions 
embraces  agricnltnre,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
political  economy.  The  Horticultural  Society  supports  a  school  of  horticulture  at  Water- 
graafsmeer,  numbering  2d  students.  During  the  years  1868  and  1669,  Mr,  De  Beucker  de- 
livered 141  lectures  on  norticnlture  and  fruit-cnltnre  in  34  cities  and  towns. 

The  Polytedinio  SohooL—TlM  number  of  students  during  the  vear  1869-70  was  168, 
and  the  number  of  professors  21.    The  coarse  of  instruction  is  the  following : 

Cimree  o/inetruoiion  in  (he  Polyiechnie  School, 


Stadias. 


Honrs  per  week. 


8 
It 

n 


BeecriptiTe  geometry. , 
Analytical  geometry . . 
Trigonometr^ 
AniTysis. 


Biffjrential  calcnlos 

Theoretical  and  practical  mechanics. 

Katnral  philosophy 

Chemistry 

Mineralogy 

Geography , 

Macliine-(u«wing 

Knowledge  of  machinery , 

Mecbanical  technology 

Chemical  technoli^iy 

Civil  architecture .' , 

Hydraulic  architectore 

^  aval  architecture  and  drawing 

SorveTingand  geodesy 

Drawing  of  plans 


Weights  and-meai. 
Political  economy. . 

Commercial  law 

Administrative  law 

Yteeliand  drawing 

Embossing,  (not  speeified) 

Praotioal  exercises  in  the  workshops,  (not  specified). 
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80 
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SchooU  ofnacigaHon, 


i 


LooAtion. 


Rotterdam 

Loyden 

Amsterdam 

Am!«t«rdam 

Heldor 

Vlieland 

Harling«n 

Schiermonnikoog 

Navic»tion  oourae  at  the  Academy  Minerva  at  Oroningen. 

Del/Bin 

Veenaam 


7« 


10 

'ii 


7 
S 
13 


Total. 


448 


These  schools  have  all  a  more  or  less  theoretical  and  practical  course,  every  scholar 
making  one  or  two  voyages,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  his  stndies^  some  of  these 
voyages  being  only  coast-voyages,  and  others  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 

InstitutUms  for  the  deaf-muiea  and  blind,— Institution  for  Deaf-Mntes  at  Groningen,  166 
inmates— 88  males,  77  females ;  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Rotterdam,  95  students— 5§  males, 
43  females  ;  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  St.  Michiels-Geatel,  120  inmate»— 436  males,  54 
females  ;  Institntion  fur  the  Blind  at  Amsterdam,  49  inmates — 33  males,  16  females ; 
Asylum  and  College  for  the  Blind  at  Amsterdam,  43  inmates — 17  males,  26  females ;  Mr. 
Kingma's  school  for  deaf-mutes  and  neglected  children  at  Amsterdam,  45  inmates. 

Inetitutions  for  the  preparation  of  civil  officers  for  Dutch  India,—!,  Government  ine^W' 
Hon  at  Leyden :  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Javan  language :  Malay  language; 
Mohammedan  law  ;  laws  and  institutions  of  Dutch  India ;  geograpny,  history,  ethno- 
logy, and  statistics  of  Dutch  India ;  the  religions  of  Dutch  India.  The  number  of 
students  during  the  last  year  was  30.  2.  Municipal  institution  at  Delft:  Course  oi 
studies  the  same  as  at  the  Leyden  school.    Number  of  students,  48. 

Miscellaneous  secondary  schools, — ^The  number  of  these  schools  snpx)orted  entirely  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  or  cities  where  they  are  located  is  40,  viz:  21 
drawing-schools,  15  industrial  schools,  1  school  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  1  school 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  2  schools  of  gymnastics,  and  1  singing-school. 

School  for  nnrses.-^ThiR  school  is  a  government  institution,  with  21  students.  It  is 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  about  150  pregnant  women  of  the  jKMrer  classes  having 
been  delivered  in  this  institution  during  the  year. 

School  of  veterinary  surgery, — ^This  school  has  a  three-years'  course,  and  was  attended 
by  23  students,  9  in  the  first,  6  in  the  second,  and  8  in  the  third  class.  Connected  with 
the  school  is  a  hospital  for  animals,  in  which  880  animals  were  treated  during  the 
year,  viz :  167  horses,  98  oxen  and  cows,  32  sheep  and  goats,  30  hogs,  385  dogs,  25  cats, 
and  43  birds.    Of  these,  559  were  cured,  50  died,  and  271  were  convalescents 

Income  and  expenditure  ofsoondary  instruction, 

A.— EXPENBITITRE. 

1.  By  the  |iroTe7Dmeiit :  OuOden. 

Institntion  for  the  preparation  of  ci-dl  offloera  for  Dutch  India S3, 4M 

Inspectors  of  secondary  instroction 11,191 

Polytechnic  School : 93,635 

Government  higher  bnrgher-Bchoola 511,539 

Subsidies  to  municipal  higher  burffber  and  miscellaneous  schools 160, 116 

Travolinj;  and  other  expenses  of  the  examination-committee S22,SP3 

Government  subsidies  to  various  institutions 19,436 

Total  government  expenditure 841,679 

9.  By  the  municipal  authorities: 

Higher  Durgber-schools,  burgher-schools,  &c 699,060 

Municipal  institution  for  the  preparation  of  civil  officers  for  Dutch  India 11, 010 

Various  municipal  secondary  institutions 35,760 

Total  municipal  expenditure 675,870 

Grand  total  of  expenses  for  secondary  instmotion 1,517.549 

Or.  gold .^ ||607,016  80 
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B.-rNCOMB. 

QuiXders. 

From  school-fees 179,757 

from  other  soarces 1 156,434 

Total  income  of  government  and  maaicipal  HchooU 336,181 

Or,  gold 1134,472  40 

3. — Primary  inatruoiion, 
1.-NT7MBEB  OF  SCHOOLS. 


j 

Pablic  schoola. 

PriTate  subei- 
dized  Bchoola. 

Private  non-snb- 
sidized  schoola. 
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229 
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71 

62 

54 
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96 
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3»  688, 337 
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2,506 

46 
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361 

593 
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2,586 
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3,784 

2^NirMB£R  OF  TEACHERS. 


Provinoei. 


In  the  public 
schools. 


In  the  private  sub- 
sidized schools. 


In  the  private  non- 
Bubaidized  schools. 


Total. 


North  Brabant. 

Qelderland 

South  Holland . 
Korth  Holland. 

Zealand 

Utrecht 

Frieahind 

Overyasel 

Groningen..... 

Drenthe  ....... 

Limborg 

Total.... 


501 
708 
1,216 
990 
333 
229 
709 
503 
506 
265 
378 


14 
26 
160 
102 
34 
15 
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7 
24 
4* 
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82 
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20 
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71 
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13 
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55 
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50 
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2,088 


1,401  3,489 


8,735  ;,998 


1,133 

1,139 

3,328 

2,046 
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547 

867 
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654 

293 


10,733 
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3.— NUMBER.  OF  SCHOLABS  ON  THE  15TH  OCTOBER,  1869. 


Provinces. 


In  the  pablio  aohools. 


Boya. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


In  the  private  snb- 
sidised  schools. 


In  the  private  non- 
sabsldized  schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


TolaL 


Boys. 


Girls. 


ToteL 


North  Brabant. 
Gelderland . ., . 
Sonth  Holland . 
North  Holland. 

Zealand 

Utrecht 

Friesland 

Overyssel 

Groningen, 

Drenthe 

Xjimborg. ...... 

Total.... 


17,1 

30,464 

38,798 

26,277 

8,339 

6,542 

18,296 

13,678 

14. 316 

6.200 

0,708 


9,466 

16,750 

26,490 

22.045 

7,497 

^761 

16,224 

11,934 

13.053 

5,711 

6.351 


17.295 
37,324 
56,288 
48,322 
15,836 
12,283 
34,520 
25,612 
27,369 
11,911 
16,050 


349 

1,119 

364 

321 

96 
274 
155 
163 
271 

64 
3 


179 
674 
184 
340 

92 
197 

42 
355 
378 

75 
772 


928  3,825 
1,793  3,862 
44811,314 
661'  9,695 
188  1,172 
471 '  3,595 
197,  2.296 
5181  1,864 
649,  1,  834 
139  398 
775   1,366 


081 


14,906 
9,130 
90923,323 
878 19, 573 
2,391 
722  7,317 
912  4,208 
123  3,986 
682  3.516 
345  743 
3,528  4,894 


22,003 
25.465 
41,376 
36,293 

9,607 
10, 411 
20,747 
15,705 
16,421 

6,662 
16,077 


20.726 
22,692 
38,583 
32.263 
8,808 
9.660 
18, 178 
14, 411 
15.113 
6,131 
10,651 


^7» 
48,157 
79,959 
68.556 
18,415 
20.071 
38.085 
30,116 
31,534 
12,793 
21,738 


171,467141,962 


312,729  3,079(3,288  6, 367  41, 231 52, 666  93, 887;215, 767 197. 216  412, 983 


Eveningschools, — In  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  a  great  numher  of 
evening-schools,  kept  mostly  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  day-schools,  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  pnpils  of  the  day-schools  who  wish  to  have  more  opportunities  of  stndyins, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  yonng  persons  employed  in  stores  and  factories.  On  the  I5m 
October,  1869,  the  evening-schools  were  attended  by  36,944  seholors  of  the  day-schools, 
viz,  25,637  boys  and  11 307  girls,  and  by  8,735  youujg  persons,  viz,  5,189  boysand  3,546 
girls. 
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Number  of  children  thit  were  instructed  cost  free.— Am  a  general  rule  a  regular  achool- 
fee  is  paid  in  all  the  private  and  public  day-schools,  but  iu  the  case  of  poor  parents  an 
exception  is  made.  Thus,  on  the  IBth  Octol)er,  (the  day  when  the  census  was  taken,) 
in  all  the  day-schools,  (public  and  private,)  206,724,  or  about  one-half  of  all  the  children 
attending  these  schools,  were  instructed  cost  free.  Of  this  number  107,699  were  boys 
and  99,025  girls. 

Schools  for  adults, — ^Tho  number  of  schools  for  adults  is  210,  (71  public,  24  private 
subsidized  schools,  and  115  non-subsidized  schools.)  The  number  ot  teachers  in  these 
schools  is  484,  viz,  392  males  and  92  females.  The  number  of  scholars  is  11,446,  viz, 
6,329  males  and  5,117  females. 

Normal  schools. — ^There  are  both  government  and  private  normal  schools  and  nor- 
mal classes.  The  number  of  government  normal  schools  is  3,  viz,  Hertogenbosch, 
Haarlem,  and  Groningen,  with  a  total  number  of  students,  114.  The  course  of  in- 
struction takes  up  four  years»  and  is  somewhat  differently  arranged  in  the  different 
schools. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  school  at  Hertogenbosch : 


Studies. 


Penmanship  . 
Arithmetic  .. 
Grammar  . 


Dutch  language  and  literature 

Geography 

History  of  the  Netherlands 

General  history 

Natural  sciences  and  natural  history. 

Vocal  music 

Instrumental  music 

Pedagogics 

Gymnastics 

Drawing . 


Mathematics 

French 

German 

Horticulture 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.. 


Total. 


Hours  per  week. 


39 


39 


The  normal  courses  are  chief  y  supported  by  the  communities  where  they  are  located, 
or  by  the  provinces ;  but  most  of  them  enjoy  a  government  subsidy,  are  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  and  have  a  very  similar  course  of  instruction  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment normal  schools.    The  number  of  these  courses  is  27,  with  831  students. 

With  quite  a  number  of  the  elementary  schools,  normal  classes  for  the  practical  edu- 
cation of  teachers  are  connected.  Such  classes  are  connected  with  56  schools,  and 
number  509  students. 

There  are  12  normal  schools  and  normal  courses  for  female  teachers,  all  private,  or 
provincial  or  municipal,  but  most  of  them  subsidized  by  the  government.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  last  year  was  262. 

Teacherf^  societies. — The  number  of  teachers'  societies  during  the  year  1869  was  247, 
with  a  total  of  3,834  members. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  primary  instruction,— Expenditure  by  the  central  gwemntent : 
^9, 734  guUders,  or  |191,893.60  gold. 
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Ol^acts  of  ezpenditore. 


Amount 


Sonroos  of  income. 


Amoxunt. 


Teaohen*  salaries 

Teachers'  lodging  and  rent  of  school 

hoasea 

New  buildings 

Repairs,  &c 

Famitnre  and  apparatus 

Light  and  fhel 

School-committees 

Teachers'  pensions 

Bnbaidies  to  diftbrent  schools 

Rdacation  of  teachers 

Paid  to  other  commonitiea 

Sondriea : 

Total 


GteOdert. 
S,  676, 134 

73.116 

718, 983 

258,668 

321, 036 

104,788 

16,247 

44, 751 

56,704 

13,690 

20,737 

67,064 


School-fees 

Subsidy  by  the  central  government 
Contributions  by  the  communities  . . 
Contributions  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment   

Income  from  special  funds 


OuUderg. 
793,361 
169,260 
20,797 

4,521 
60,741 


4,372,003 


Total. 


1, 048, 681 


Grand  total  expenditure  for  education  (superior,  secondary,  and  primary)  hy  the  central 
government,  the  prcvinceSy  and  the  communities,  6,621,079  guilders,  or  12,646,431.60,  gold. 

4. — Educational  instUuHons  for  the  army  and  navy, 

Boyal  Military  Academy. — The  number  of  cadets  in  1869  was  185.  The  course  lasts 
three  years,  and  during  the  last  year  72  of  the  cadets  became  officers,  viz,  45  in  the 
home  service,  26  in  Dutch  India,  and  1  in  the  West  Indies. 

Staff-School. — This  school  has  3  professors.  Generally  4  lieutenants  are  sent  to  thi» 
Bchool  per  annum  from  each  of  the  arms,  (infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers.) 
The  course  embraces  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  geodesy,  history  of  the  military 
sciences,  geography,  French,  German,  and  English,  free-hand  drawing,  plan  and  map 
drawing,  surveying,  tactics,  fortification,  and  military  law. 

Instmction-battalion, — Oa  the  15th  October,  1870,  this  battalion  numbered  31  officers 
and  476  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  course  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

Artillery  instntcticn-company,— For  the  education  of  non-commissioned  officers  for 
the  artillery.    On  the  1st  November,  1869,  this  company  numbered  175. 

Sdentifio  courses  in  the  different  army-corps. — Intended  for  the  further  education  oi 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  1869, 102  took  part  in  these  courses,  (infantry,  74 ;  cav- 
alry, 15;  and  artillery,  13.) 

Corps-schools. — Each  army-corps  has  elementary  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
these  schools  in  1869-^0  was  ^l,  mostly  officers,  and  the  number  of  scholars  7,553, 
(infantry,  6,299 ;  cavalry,  519 ;  artillery,  596 ;  engineers,  139.) 

Soyal  Naval  Academy  at  Willemsoord.'—The  number  of  cadets  in  1869  was  68.  The 
course  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  embraces  a  cruise  of  about  a  year. 

School  for  officers  of  the  marine-corps  at  Amsterdam. — ^The  course  lasts  three  years..  The 
number  of  cadets  in  1869  was  9. 

Instruction  for  naval  maohinists.—Th'iB  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
and  is  given  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  Hellevoetsluis.  The  course  lasts  2  years, 
and  was  in  1869  attended  by  43  scholars. 

Instruction  for  steersmen.— Tv^'o  ships  are  used  for  this  instruction,  one  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  other  at  Willemsoord ;  at  the  former  place  there  were  109  scholars,  and  at  the 
latter  about  80. 

Army  and  Navy  Medical  School.— The  number  of  students  in  1869  was  84 ;  5  left  the 
school  during  the  year  and  received  places  as  physicians,  (1  in  the  home  service,  1  in 
the  navy,  and  3  in  India.) 

School  for  Military  Druggists  in  India  and  the  West  Indies.-^The  coarse  of  study  lasts 
4  years,  and  the  number  of  students  in  1869-70  was  12. 

5.— Prison-schools. 

During  the  year  1869,  instruction  (chiefly  in  the  elemeatary  branches)  was  given  in 
8  penitentiaries,  13  manicipal  and  military  Jails,  and  in  23  prisons.  The  following  are 
the  statistics: 

33 
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StaU$Uea  of  primm-^'hooU, 


Character  of  institntiMi. 


Penitentiaries 

MuDicipnl  and  military  Jails 
Prisons 

Total 


Pi 


a 

I 


3,eoo 

7,632 
7,279 


17, 511 


4,584       4,975      8,012       1:1,967 


With  all  these  iDstitutions,  there  are  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  with  a 
total  of  10,385  volumes.  These  libraries  are  used  by  9,965  prisoners.  Of  the  prisoners 
who  took  part  in  the  course  of  instruction,  1,527  were  below  20  years  of  age,  1,745 
were  between  20  and  30  years,  804  between  30  and  40,  and  448  above  40. 

6. — Infant^choola, 

These  schools,  either  public  or  private,  are  for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6: 
the  number  of  tne  public  schools  being  78,  with  371  teachers,  (5  males,  107  females,  ana 
259  assistants— sex  not  stated,)  and  12,834  pupils,  (6,5:U  boys,  6,303 girls,)  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  private  schools  being  579,  with  1,633  teachers,  (24  males,  735  females,  and  874 
assistants— sex  not  stated.)  and  50,435  pupils,  (22,9:VI  boys,  27,501  girJs;)  making  a 
total  of  657  schools,  with  2,004  teachers  and  6:),269  pupils,  (29,465  boys,  33,804  girls.) 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

These  statistics,  contained  in  the  official  report  on  education,  1869-70,  refer  only 
to  the  military  conscripts.  Of  2,227  conscripts  803  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
1,424  possessed  only  a  very  insufficient  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

PORTUGAL. 

(ConstitatioDal  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  36,510  square  miles.    Popalation,  4,360,974.) 

Higheat  educalional  authority^  The  Minister  of  the  Interior.  A.  Rodrigues  i>e  Sam- 

PAio ;  General  director  of  public  instruction^  Counselor  C.  B.  Da  Silva. 

statistics. 

No  second  report  having  been  received  from  Portugal,  the  statistics  of  Janoary  1, 

1670,  are  given  here  from  the  official  paper  '^  O  Diario  do  Qovemo,"  as  already  pab- 

Usbed  in  the  circular  of  information  for  February,  1872 : 


Districts. 

Schools. 

Scholan. 

For  boys. 

Tor  girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Avpiro                 -    -  - 

Ill 
57 
99 

100 
94 

125 
38 
49 

168 
77 

115 
52 

122 
84 
71 

137 

206 
32 
25 
26 
22 

17 
42 
9 
14 
13 
13 

'S 

25 
10 
33 
11 
21 
14 

5 
15 
23 

6 

9 
11 

9 

128 

99 

108 

114 

107 

138 

48 

53 

193 

87 

148 

63 

143 

98 

76 

152 

229 

38 

34 

37 

31 

7,455 
3,081 
6.943 
4.531 
4,258 
7,307 
1,670 
2,163 
7,902 
3,239 
6,273 
2.024 
8,106 
3,811 
4,791 
8,090 
11,544 
1,683 
1,088 
1,483 
1,743 

996 
667 
413 
T.» 
690 
6B8 
626 
276 
1,679 
427 

^^ 

450 
835 

1,301 
396 
380 
801 

1,124 

8,451 
7.945 

Bcja        

Braea  

Braganoa 

Castello  Branco  . . . . . .   ......  ........... 

Coimbra 

Evora 

8.996 
9,430 

Paro                                  ..      .         ....• 

Gnarda 

9,581 
3^686 

Leiria 

Lisboa 

8.071 

Porta  Allegro 

9,753 

Porto  T 

9.39i 

Santarem 

y ianno  de  Castello 

3,941 

Villa  Real 

8,989 

Vlzen 

19,845 

Angra 

9,009 

Fiiuchal 

1,468 

Horta            

S;284 

Ponta  Delgada 

9,86) 

Total 

1,807 

314 

9^121 

99,905 

6^927 

106,139 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1869,  6,001  boys  and  654  girls  (in  all  6,655  children)  had 
finished  their  cKiacation. 

EUSSIA. 

(Abflolute  hereditaiy  Monarehy^Empire.    Areiif  about  7,285,374  sqnaro  miles.    PopidAtion.  83,150,630.) 
Minister  of  publio  instruction,  Count  D.  Toustoi. 

RB-ORQANIZATION  OP  SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Connt  Tolstoi,  the  minister  of  public  instmction,  has  drawn  np  the  dranght  of  a  law 
re -organizing  the  gymnasia  and  other  secondary  schools.  The  Emperor  has  appointed 
a  committee  for  examining  this  draught,  with  General  Connt  Stroganow  as  president, 
and  the  prince  imperial,  Prince. Peter  of  Oldenburg,  the  minister  of  pnblic  instmction, 
war,  and  finance,  as  well  as  some  other  prominent  counselors  of  the  empire,  as  mem- 
bers.   This  committee  is  to  have  the  powers  of  a  government  department. 

Count  Tolstoi  and  the  minister  of  the  interior  are  likewise  commissioned  to  estab- 
lish new  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  where  they  are  wanted,  and  pro- 
cure the  necessai^  fhnds.  Count  Tolstoi  spent  part  of  the  month  of  August  in  Berlin, 
in  order  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  school-system. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISES. 

Great  zeal  is  manifested  by  the  provincial  and  city  authorities  for  the  fnrtherance  of 
education.  Thus  the  municipal  council  of  St.  Petersburg  {Duma)  has  appropriated 
an  annual  sum  of  75,000  roubles  (3  francs  75  centimes  each)  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  28  new  elementary  schools.  The  city  of  Riga  has  also  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  found  and  maintain  6  new  elementary  schools. 

RUSSIANIZING  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

The  national  Russian  party  is  still  zealonsly  engaged  in  spreading  the  Russian  lan- 
guage further  in  church  and  school  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  orthodox  seminary  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Riga  got  as  its  president  a  general,  and  the  director  of  the  German 
gymnasium  was  obliged  to  introduce  the  Russian  language  as  the  languac^e  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Livonian  chambers  passed  a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
language  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Livonia.  The  Esthonian  chambers  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  St.  Petersburg  to  protest  against  the  encroachments  on  their  native  lan- 
guage. They  were  assured  by  the  Emperor  that  the  privileges  of  the  Esthonian  popu- 
lation with  regard  to  the  use  of  their  native  language  in  church  and  school  should  not 
be  touched,  and  that  the  schools,  with  the  sole  exception  of  technical  and  professional 
schools,  should  retain  the  Esthonian  language  as  the  language  of  instruction. 

UKASE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  REGARDING  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  a  Journey  to  Germany  during  the  summer  of  1871, 
the  Emperor  published  a  ukase  (order)  directing  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  to 
see  to  it  that  the  German  language  should  have  more  hours  of  instmction  than  the 
French  or  any  other  modern  language  in  all  the  privileged  private  day  and  boarding 
schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  SfUSEUM. 

The  national  Russian  industrial  exposition  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  educational 
apparatus  was  also  represented,  first  caused  the  authorities,  and  educators  of  the  coun- 
try to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  educational  museum.  This  idea  was  soon  carried  out  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  and  on  a  grand  scale,  so  that  now  there  is,  besides  the  many 
other  attractions  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  great  educational  museum,  containing  a  very 
complete  collection  of  apparatus,  text-books,  school-fiimiture,  &c.,  used  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  The  section 
containing  aids  for  the  domestic  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  is 
particularly  rich. 

READING-ROOMS. 

An  extraordinary  sitting,  has  recently  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  primary  instruction,  the  object  of  which  was  to  consider  the  report  on  tha 
establishment  of  popular  reading-rooms.  The  project  proposes  1,220  roubles  (3  francs  75 
centimes  each)  as  the  cost  of  installation,  and  2,700  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance. The  expected  receipts  are  400  roubles ;  therefore,  evidently,  gifts  or  subscriptions 
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will  be  required.  The  Order  of  Advocates  has  already  offered  1,000  roubles.  The  plan 
has  two  pecnliaritieA :  reading  out  load  is  to  be  introdaced  for  those  persona  who  are 
instructed ;  children  are  to  Be  admitted  free,  and  adults  enter  on  payment  of  one 
copeck,  (equal  to  four  centimes.) 

GENERAL  INTEREST  T.VKEX  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  district  authorities  of  the  district  of  Samara  resolved  to  establish  an  annual 
teachers'  conference  at  Samara,  to  give  the  elementary  teachers  from  the  rural  districts 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  modem  methods  of  instruction. 
The  representatives  of  the  district  of  Odessa  had,  at  tbeir  last  session,  a  very  lively 
discussion  on  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  finally  unanimously  decided 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  pledging  themselves  to  press  the  matter  with  the  national 
educational  authorities.  As  an  interesting  fact,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that 
during  the  last  year  more  than  a  hundred  ladies  attended  the  lectures  on  natural 
science  at  the  University  of  Kiew. 

EDUCATION  IN  POLAND. 

The  latest  educational  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  now  completely  absorbed 
by  the  Russian  empire,  are  of  the  year  1870.  The  number  of  elementary  schools 
maintained  by  the  eovernmeut  was  in  that  year  2,115,  viz :  1,462  for  Roman  Catholics; 
376  for  United  Greeks;  218  for  Protestants ;  29  for  Russian  Orthodox;  and  30  for  Jews. 
All  these  schools  were  attended  by  121,613  children.  The  t^tal  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  5,705,607,  viz:  76,823  boys  and  44,810  girls.  During  the  last  year 57  new 
schools  were  established.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872,  the  Russian  language 
is  to  form  the  chief  language  of  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland. 

FEMALE  GYMNASIUM  IN  MOSCOW. 

According  to  the  Moscow  Gazette,  it  is  the  intention  of  some  wealthy  private  indt- 
Tidnals  to  establish  in  that  cit^  a  gymnasium  for  young  ladies,  not  merely  a  higbcF 
school  for  girls,  but  an  institution  like  the  German  gymnasia,  paying  special  attention 
to  ancient  languages  and  mathematics.  The  Northern  Press  says  with  regard  to  this 
project :  "As  every  gymnasium  may  be  viewed  from  a  twofold  stand-point,  viz,  as  a 
school  ^ving  a  general  humane  education,  and  as  an  institution  preparing  for  the  special 
university  studies,  thus  tbe  idea  of  a  female  gymnasium  may  also  be  viewed  in  these 
two  different  asin^cts.  If  we  consider  the  gymnasium  merelv  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
tbe  university,  a  female  gymnasium  must  consistently  be  followed  by  a  female  uni- 
versity. We  believe  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  number  of  ladies  ia 
Russia  (and  we  presume  all  over  tbe  world)  who  would  study  a  science  for  the  sake  of 
the  science  is  remarkably  small.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  such  an  idea  is  very 
far  removed  from  the  present  generation  of  young  ladies  in  Russia.  The  question  is  a 
differeut  one  witb  regard  to  those  ladies  who  consider  science  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  some  livelihood  and  entering  some  profession  ;  for  these  we  find  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreign  universities  and  technical  schools,  especially  in  Switzerland.  For  such 
the  question  of  establishing  a  female  university  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  question 
of  women's  labor,  and  the  solution  of  this  question  will  depend  on  what  so-caUed 
learned  professions  will,  with  the  present  social  and  political  organization  of  Russia, 
be  open  to  women.  Till  that  question  is  decided  no  female  university  is  wanted,  and 
a  female  gymnasium  can  till  then  onlybe  considered  as  an  institution  imparting  a 
general  education  of  a  higher  character  than  that  of  the  present  superior  schools  for 
young  ladies*'' 

WANT  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  somewhat  anomalous  condition  of  public  instruction  of  the  higher  grades  is 
shown  by  the  constantly  growing  want  of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia  and  the  universi- 
ties. According  to  authentic  information  for  the  year  iS'l,  there  were  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  61  professorships  filled  and  14  vacant ;  in  Moscow,  72  filled  and 
19  vacant ;  in  Charkow,  46  filled  and  45  vacant ;  in  Easan,  53  filled  and  38  vacant ;  in 
Odessa,  31  filled  and  27  vacant ;  in  Dorpat,  47  filled  and  7  vacant ;  in  Warsaw,  61  filled 
and  10  vacant.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  professorships  filled  in  the  above  7  Russian 
universities  was  420,  and  that  of  vacant  ones  202,  therefore  more  than  one  third  of  all 
the  professorships  was  vacant. 

In  the  gymnasia  the  want  of  teachers  was  felt  just  as  keenly.  Of  all  the  teach- 
ers' places  established  by  law,  there  were,  in  1871,200  vacant,  i,  6.,  about  10  per  cent. 
A  great  hinderance  of  a  sound  development  of  the  Russian  gymnMia  is  tha  firequent 
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shange  of  teachers  from  one  gymnasinm  to  the  other.  Thas,  of  the  total  namber  of 
teachers  in  1867,  scarcely  47  per  cent,  were  at  their  old  places  at  the  end  of  1871,  and 
in  the  district  of  Odessa  the  percentage  was  only  13. 

TECHNICAL  REAL-SCHOOLS. 

Some  time  ago  the  minister  of  pnblic  instruction  laid  before  the  conncil  of  the  em- 
pire apian  of  reform,  according  to  which  the  real-gymnasia  should  be  transformed  into 
technical  real-schools,  i.  e.,  instrnction  in  ancient  languages  should  be  almost  entirely 
dropped  in  these  institutions,  and  modem  languages  and  natural  sciences  introduced 
instead.  This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  council  by  27  votes  against  19,  and  the  Em- 
peror published  a  decree  ordering  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  The  same  was  done, 
when  last  year  a  similar  majority  of  the  conncil  declared  themselves  against  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  minister  to  establish  purely  classical  gymnasia  by  the  side  of  the  real- 
gymnasia.  Both  these  imperial  decrees  are  of  gieat  importance,  as  they  insure  greater 
thoroughness  in  both  branches  of  instruction,  the  classical  and  the  technical.  The 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  technical  real-schools  are  to  be  supplied  from 
the  national  treasury. 

RE-ORpANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT-SCHOOLS. 

The  Emperor  and  the  council  of  the  empire  have  sanctioned  the  re-organization  of 
the  district-schools  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  pnblic  instruction.  The  existing  dis- 
trict-schools, (higher  elementary  schools,)  402  in  number,  are  to  be  re-organized  gradu- 
ally, as  fast  as  the  teachers*  seminaries  can  supply  the  necessary  teachers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  of  reform  will  be  commenced  in  1874.  Seminaries  are  first  to  be 
established  in  the  districts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tricts of  Easan,  Charkow,  Odessa,  Wilna,  and  Kiew. 

ENDEAVORS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  RAISE  THE  GENERAL  STANDARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  of  police  of  St.  Petersburg,  General  Trepow,  a  man  of  high  education  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  raise  its  standard  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital,  start- 
ing from  the  idea  that  drunkenness  and  rowdyism  among  the  lower  classes  are  so 
prevalent  because  they  have  no  chance  to  enjoy  any  rational  amusements,  instituted  a 
course  of  popular  lectures,  meeting  the  expenses  connected  therewith  from  the  funds 
of  the  police  department.  He  engaged  for  these  lectures  the  very  best  men  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  price  of  admission  merely  nominal.  These  lectures  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  sacred  and  profane  history,  hygiene,  geography,  natural  sciences,  were 
kept  in  the  most  popular  style,  and  made  attractive  by  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  pictures, 
nud  experiments.  The  result  has  surpassed  all  expectations,  and  many  of  the  lectures 
bad  to  be  given  repeatedly.  The  interest  taken  in  these  lectures  is,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information,  not  based  on  a  mere  passing  enthusiasm,  but  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  populace. 

COMPULBORT  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  COSSACKS. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  we  find  the  following  interesting  communication : 
*' According  to  official  information,  there  were  among  the  Cossacks  in  the  province  of 
Orenburg,  numbering  248,000  persons,  179  elementary  schools,  viz,  129  for  boys  and 
50  for  gins,  attended  by  3,760  scholars.  Considering  this  number  of  schools  entirely 
insufficient,  and  the  attendance  unsatisfactory,  M^jor-General  Boborykin,  on  the^ 
19th  August,  1871,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  sub-hetmans  to  establish  element- 
ary schools  in  every  village,  and  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  for  every  boy  from 
the  age  of  8  or  9.  The  Orenburg  Cossacks  are  distributed  through  401  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  every  one  of  these  a  school-house  and  house  for  the  teacher  are  to  be 
built  immediately  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  In  order  to  procure  the  required  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  all  have  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tion, are  to  act  as  teachers.  As  it  is  supposed  that  but  few  of  them  possess  any  skill 
in  teaching,  regular  pedagogical  courses  tor  them  are  to  be  held  every  year  by  experi- 
enced pedagogues  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  These  courses  are 
to  last  one  month,  usually  during  the>9ummer,  while  the  children  are  enjoying  their 
vacation.  The  results  have  been  so  excellent  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  six  such  courses 
per  annum,  three  lor  male  and  three  for  female  teachers.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
above-mentioned  order  by  the  hetman,  118  new  schools  have  been  established,  viz,  50 
for  boys  and  68  for  girls,  so  that  the  total  number  of  schools  is  now  297.  At  the  same 
time  Sunday -schools  have  been  established  for  adults  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19." 

FINLAND. 

For  the  following  article  on  edncaf  ion  in  Finland  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Felix 
Heikel,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country : 
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EDUCATION  IN  FINLAND — AR£A  AND  POPULATION. 

Finland  is  bonuded  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
Lake  Ladaga  oa  the  south,  and  8tret>ches  bo  far  north  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  Lap- 
land. Its  area  is  about  107,000  Eni^lish  square  miles,  and  the  population,  aceording  to 
the  census  of  1870,  was  1,733,612.  Of  these  about  250,000  speak  Swedish,  and  the  rest 
J^innish,  a  MongoUan  laujo^age,  the  only  European  language  to  which  it  bean  any 
relation  being  the  Hungarian. 

HISTORY  AND  OOYEBNMENT. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Fins  emigrated  to  Finland  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  about  A.  D.  700.  They  were  a  heathenish  and  barbarous  race  till  the  end. of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced 
Christianity  and  civilization.  In  1809  Finland  was  conquered  by  Russia,  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  generous  assurance  of  Emperor  Alexander  given  to  its  iirst  parliament, 
its  Swedish  laws,  liberties,  and  privileges  were  fully  confirmed  by  Russia's  present 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Finland  is,  therefore,  a  separate  grand-dochy, 
dynastically  united  with  Russia,  whose  emperor  is  its  grand-duke.  Its  legislative 
power  is  a  parliament,  (Landdag^)  which  assembles  at  least  every  5  years;  the  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  grand-duke,  and  a  seoiite 
of  16  members.  All  government  officials,  with  the  exception  of  the  guvernor-generai, 
are  natives.    The  official  government  and  school  language  is  Swedish  or  Finnish. 

SGHOOIrLAWS  AND  QOVBRNMEinr. 

The  oldest  school-law  dates  from  the  year  1611.  The  law  at  present  in  force  for  the 
primary  schools  {Folksskolorna)  dates  from  1866,  and  for  the  lyccums  or  Latin  sehools 
{Leerdoftkolomd)  from  1872.  Till  1869  the  schools  were  all  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  church  (Lutheran)  authorities,  but  in  that  year  the  schools  were  placed  under  a 
separate  administration,  consisting  of  a  president  and  six  members. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Instniction  in  reading  and  writing  has  from  time  immemorial  been  given  in  the 
family  or  in  the  rural  districts  by  migratory  village-schools,  and  in  the  cities  in  private 
or  public  primary  schools.  No  person  who  cannot  read  is  confirmed  by  the  church  or 
can  obtain  municipal  or  political  privileges.  The  knowledge  of  reading  is  therefore 
universal  throughout  the  whole  country. 

SECONDARY  OH  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  only  been  established  within  a  few  years,  but  their  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  In  1866  there  were  in  operation  7  such  schools,  while  in  1872 
their  number  was  upward  of  200.  The  course  ot  instruction  embraces  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  sinp^ng,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics,  and  in  the  girls'  schools,  in  addition,  needle-work.  The  proportion  between 
the  female  and  male  teachei-s  is  about  that  of  two  to  three. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  normal  schools— one  with  separate  departments  for  gentlemen  and  for 
ladies,  and  one  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  former  was  opened  in  18^,  and  in  1871  had 
156  students;  the  latter  was  opened  in  1870,  with  30  students.  The  course  of  instmo- 
tion  embraces  four  years,  of  which  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  theoretical  studies, 
while  the  last  is  devoted  ^to  practical  exercises  in  the  model-school  and  kindergarten 
connected  with  each  school. 

REAL-SCHOOLS  OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  every  one  of  the  thirty-three  cities  in  ]^inland  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys, 
with  a  two  to  four  years'  course.  The  number  of  ladies'  high  schools,  each  with  from 
four  to  six  classes,  in  the  whole  grand-duchy,  is  7.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  * 
same  subjects  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  is  more  thorough,  including  two  or  more 
modern  languages.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  for  boys  was,  in  1871, 
2yJ12«  and  in  the  high  schools  for  ladies  7.53. 

THE  POLYTBCHNIKUM. 

The  Polytechniknm,  or  Polytechnic  School,  is  located  at  Helsingfors.  The  condition 
of  admission  is  the  completion  of  the  course  at  a  real-'bchool.    Afte|:i^a  two-Tears'  pre- 
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paratory  coarse  in  mathematics  and  drawing,  the  studies  branch  off  in  four  depart- 
ments, viz:  one  for  civil  engineers,  (railroad  and  canal  engineers ;)  one  for  machinists  ;• 
one  for  architects ;  and  one  for  chemists.  The  whole  coarse  embraces  fonr  to  six  years. 
In  1871  the  number  of  professors  was  16  and  the  number  of  students  about  105. 

'^LYCBUMS,"  OR  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  the  oldest  public  schools  in  Finland.  Originally  founded  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  they  have  now  been  changed  into  institutions  for  a  higher  general 
or  classical  education.  They  embrace  the  American  grammar-schools,  high  ^hools, 
and  at  least  the  two  lower  classes  of  colleges.  Pupils  are  usually  admitted  at  an  age 
varying  between  9  and  12  years.  The  course  lasts  from  eight  to  nine  years,  and  em- 
braces religion,  Latin  in  all  classes,  Greek,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  history,  geography,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  In  1871  there 
li^ere  in  operation  10  complete  lyceums,  with  7  classes  each,  and  12  having  only  the 
4  lower  classes.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  lyceoms  was  2,575.  The  lyceum 
at  Helsingfors  is  called  the  Normal  Lyceum,  as  candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  lyoe- 
nms  or  real-schools,  after  having  finished  their  studies  at  the  university,  here  receive 
a  practical  instruction  for  their  profession  by  a  university  professor  of  pedagogics  and 
four  teachers. 

THE  UNIVERSITY.. 

The  university  was  fonnded  in  the  year  1640  in  Abo,  and  after  the  conflagration  of 
that  city  in  1828  was  transferred  to  Helsingfors,  the  present  capital  of  Finland.  It 
has  four  faculties,  or  schools,  viz,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 

The  number  of  ordinary  professors"  m  1871  was  33,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a 
place,  must  give  sufficient  proof  of  having  followed  independent  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  are  obliged  to  lecture  four  times  a  week.  Besides  these  there  are  35  '*  extra- 
ordinary professors''  and  tutors.  Condition  of  admission  is  the  completion  of  a  full 
course  at  a  lyceum.  The  number  of  students  is  about  750.  With  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  the  greatest  liberty  prevails.  The  university  library,  which  is  open  to 
the  general  public,  embraces  140,000  volumes.  The  students  have  a  special '' students' 
library,"  with  about  15,000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  containing  journals  and  peri- 
odicals from  almost  all  civilized  countries.  Connected  with  the  university  there  is  an 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observatory,  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  garden, 
anatomical,  zooloj^ical,  mineralogical,  numismatic,  and  historiiial  collections,  &c.  The 
income  of  the  university  in  1871  was  1,162,000  marks,  (mark,  a  Finnish  coin,  equal  to  1 
franc.)  A  large  nnmber'of  free  places  are  annually  distributed,  and  every  year  young 
men  of  talent  are  sent  out  to  study  at  foreign  universities  or  to  study  the  educational 
inatitations  of  other  countries. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

One  agricultural  institute,  with  11  professors. 
,     Three  lower  agricultural  schools. 

One  military  academy,  with  120  students. 

8iz  schools  of  navigation. 

Several  evening  and  drawing  schools. 

Fonr  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  with  10  teachers  and  107  pupils. 

Two  schools  for  blind. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  are  for  the  greater  part  supported  by  the  government  of  Finland, 
which  for  this  purpose  annually  expends  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  marks.  All 
schools  charge  a  small  school-iee,  varying  between  2  and  100  marks  annn&Uy.  The 
annual  fee  in  the  military  academy  is  560  marks.  There  are  free  places  for  indigent 
scholars  in  all  schools.    Instruction  at  the  university  is  entirely  free  of  charge. 

DURATION    OP  SCHOOL-YEAR  AND  VACATION. 

The  school-year,  which  in  most  schools  begins  on  the  1st  September,  is  divided  into 
two  terms,  the  first  from  September  I  till  December  15 ;  the  second  from  January  15 
tUl  June  15. 

SPAIN. 

(Constitational  Monarchy— ffingdom.    Area,  183,758  square  miles.    Popalation,  16,641,980.) 
Mini9ter  of  public  works  and  public  inatructkm,  (fomento^)  SeSor  Echegaray. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  many 
itemo  of  interest.  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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STATE  OP  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  year  1845,  the  namber  of  schulaTs  in  the  pablio  schools  of  Spain  has 
doubled.  Although  a  great  deal  han  been  done,  and  mach  zeal  is  manifested  in  the 
canse  oi  education ,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  to  place  the  Spanish  nation  on  a  level 
with  the  more  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  But  now,  since  Spain  has  complete  relig- 
ious liberty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  education  and  general  enlightenment  will  advance 
more  rapidly.  The  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  still  very  large,  as,  according  to 
good  authority,  only  3,129,421  persons  (2,414,055  men  and  715,366  women)  are  able 
to  read  and  write. 

NOBLE  SENTIMENT  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  EINO. 

When,  in  January,  1871,  King  Amadeus  had  a  conversation  with  his  minister  of 
finance,  iu  which  the  latter  informed  him  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  haul  not  been 
paid  for  quite  a  while,  the  Kinc  declared :  "  I  shall  not  take  any  payment  myself  till 
these  men  have  been  granted  their  Just  dues." 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(Constitatioiiftl  Monaroby— Kingdom.    Area,  350,555  square  milet.    P<^iilatioD,  5,896,573.) 

Minister  of  public  inslruotion  in  Sweden^  Dr.  G.  Wennerberq;  Minister  of  public  instmo- 
tion  in  Nottoay,  U.  Riddekwold. 

MIGRATORY  SCHOOLS. 

In  many  parts  of  Sweden  there  are  no  regular  schools,  bnt  teachers  wander  from 
place  to  place,  keeping  school  for  one  week  or  longer  in  this  farm-house,  the  next  week 
in  another.  The  Swedish  government  has  during  the  last  year  made  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  schools,  and  soon  they  will  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

In  the  instruction  of  small  children  female  teachers  are  preferred  to  males ;  and  in 
Stockholm  the  number  of  female  teachers  exceeds  that  of  the  males.  In  the  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  female  teachers  there  are  also  female  professors  employed. 
The  semiuary  course  occupies  three  years. 

SALARIES  AND  FINANCES. 

The  salaries  of  Swedish  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  class  1, 1360, 
$60  for  lodginff  and  $:)0  for  fuel;  class  2,  one-foui*th  less  than  class  1 ;  class's,  $112 
salary,  |30  for  lodging  and  $10  for  fuel. 

The  Parliament  annually  appropriates  $71,400  for  teachers'  seminaries,  for  the  sup- 
port of  elementary  schools  in  poor  districts,  and  for  educational  purposes  generally. 

STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of 
Stockholm,  (4,168,882  inhabitants,)  is  7,118 ;  viz:  10  higher  schools ;  3,432  elementary 
schools,  properly  so  callexl ;  and  3,6^76  small  schools.  The  number  of  children  of  school- 
age  is  682,623,  of  whom  664,245  attended  school,  viz,  210  in  the  higher  schools,  361,512 
in  the  elementary  schools,  186,885  in  the  small  schools,  7,302  in  other  public  institu- 
tions, 22,395  in  private  schools,  while  85,943  received  their  instruction  at  their  parental 
homes  ;  18,878  children  received  no  instruction  at  all,  viz,  2,537  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  15,841  from  other  causes. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  STOCKHOLM. 

The  report  of  the  Stockholm  schools  for  1870  shows  that  the  great  exertions  made  for 
spreading  education  by  the  city  authorities  and  by  private  individuals  have  been  re- 
warded by  good  results.  The  city  of  Stockholm,  with  a  total  population  of  135,920. 
has  16,843  children. of  school-age,  (between  7  and  14 ;)  of  this  number  12,849  received 
daily  instruction  ;  2.313  attended  schools  that  were  not  open  every  day,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  day ;  1,681  were  either  instructed  at  their  homes  or  received  no  instnictioa 
at  all ;  of  these  116  were  prevented  by  sickness,  and  970  were  engaged  as  sen'antA.  In 
the  public  schools  7,655  children  were  instructed  by  208  teachers,  (male  and  female.) 
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'  Caaes  of  non-attendaoce  were  compAratively  rare,  viz,  about  9.6  per  cent. ;  of  these  1.2 
per  cent,  without  saflScient  caose,  4  per  cent,  on  account  of  sickness,  1.2  per  cent,  on 
account  of  want  of  decent  clothes,  3.2  per  cent,  with  valid  excuses.  Of  the  scholnrs 
99.9  per  cent,  were  instructed  in  religion,  Swedish,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  62.6  per 
cent,  in  geography  and  history ;  52.7  per  cent.,  in  natural  sciences ;  9  per  cent.,  in  mathe- 
matics; 52.7  per  cent.,  in  drawing:  56  per  cent.,  in  vocal  music ;  56  per  cent.,  in  gym- 
nastics. The  number  of  girls  instructed  in  needle- work  was  2,180.  Arboriculture  was 
taught  in  2  schools.  The  total  expense  of  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm  during  the 
year  was  185,775  rigsdaler,  (about  $53,470  in  gold.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

(Fedend  Sepabllo.    Area,  15,233  square  miles.    PopulstioD,  (1870.)  2,609,095.) 

Switzerland  possessing  no  national  system  of  education,  each  of  the  twenty-two 
eantoQS  is  treated  separately. 

ARGOVIA. 

(Area,  503  square  miles.    Population,  198,873.) 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  527,  and  besides  these  are  26  repetition-schools, 
(schools  for  young  people  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools.)  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  was  29,069.  The  attendance  at  school  was,  generally  speaking, 
satisfactory ;  still  there  were  6,627  cases  of  absenteeiHm,  of  which  1,584  were  punished 
with  incarceration.  The  number  of  teachers  was  530,  (498  males  and  32  females.) 
The  highest  salary  paid  was  2,200  francs,  and  the  lowest  800  francs.  The  total  sum 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries  was  495,200  francs,  toward  which  the  state  contributed 
186,460  francs. 

According  to  the  law,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  "  repetition-school ''  (Forthil- 
duiig88chule)  has  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
continue  tnem  to  a  higher  grade,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  trades  and  to 
agriculture;  instruction  is  also  to  be  given  in  French. 

The  number  of  female  industrial  schools  (Arbeitaschulen)  was  298,  with  293  (female) 
teachers  and  11,740  scholars.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  these  schools 
was  800  francs,  and  the  lowest  100  francs.  The  total  sum  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 
was  55,800  francs,  toward  which  the  state  contributed  18,700. 

The  cantonal  reform-school  at  Olsberg  had  42  scholars.  During  the  last  ten  years 
52  have  left  the  institution,  of  whom  44  have  become  useful  meml^rs  of  society.  The 
school  for  poor  girls  at  Friedberg  had  8  scholars,  the  school  for  indigent  children  at 
Kftstelen  had  30,  and  three  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  at  Aarau,  Baden,  and  Zofingen 
had  52  inmates. 

Voluntary  schools  for  adults  were  held  in  twenty  places;  a  course  of  agricultural  lec- 
tures was  held  at  Muri  for  teachers  of  such  schools,  toward  which  the  state  contrib- 
oted  300  francs. 

The  examination  of  the  recruits  for  military  service  showed  that  of  664  who  were  ex- 
amined 91  had  to  attend  the  "  Strafachulef**  (literally,  "  punishment-school.'') 

The  23  district -schools  (schools  intended  to  prepare  for  the  secondary  schools)  were 
attended  by  1,397  scholars,  (1,306  boys  and  91  girls,)  varying  in  age  from  11  to  21  years. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  69,  and  72  assistants.  The  highest  salary  is  2,500  francs, 
and  the  lowest  2,000.  The  sum  contributed  by  the  state  amounts  to  70,600  francs.  In 
most  of  these  schools,  Latin,  Greek,  £n^ish,and  Italian  are  taught. 

The  '*  cantonal  school"  (highest  secondary  school)  had  143  scholars,  viz,  21  in  the 
progymnasium,  81  in  the  gymnasium,  and  .41  in  the  industrial  school.  There  are  17 
teachers  aud  5  assistants.  The  teachers'  seminary  had  62  students  in  3  classes,  and  the 
model-school  connected  with  it  60  scholars.  -  The  total  sum  expended  for  the  seminary 
was  47,500  francs,  of  which  the  state  paid  29,200.  The  charges  for  board  for  each  stu- 
dent amounted  to  4i  francs  per  week. 

The  total  state  expenditure  for  education  was  464,800  francs.  The  school-property 
of  the  whole  canton  was  valued  at  5,130,100  francs. 

The  public  schools  of  Argovia  are  among  the  best-organized  and  best-managed  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

AGBICULTUBAL  SCHOOL  AT  MUSI. 

Director  Romer,  of  this  school,  resigned  his  position,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  institution  would  be  continued.  The  matter  formed  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  society  of  the  canton,  and  it  w^^'esolved  to  make 
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tbe  utmost  exertions  for  the  coDtinnation  of  this  important  institation,  to  extend  the 
course  of  the  school  by  making  a  third  class,  and  by  lowering  the  fees  as  much  as  poa- 
slble.  A  motion  brought  forward  in  the  cantonal  council  to  unite  the  agricultural  school 
with  the  teachers'  seminary  was  lost. 

TBACHEBS'  GONFEBENCE. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  Ai^vian  Teachers^  Conference  assembled  at 
Baden,  about  250  being  present.  The  chiex  subject  of  discussion  n^^as  the  continuation 
of  youths  that  had  left  the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  time. 

The  conference  almost  unanimously  voted  that  the  following  be  recommecded  to  the 
authorities:  The  establishment  of  obligatory  "continuation-schools,''  {ForiHldung9' 
tckulen)  for  boys  and  girls  till  the  age  of  17,  viz :  1.  In  every  district  (subdivision  of  the 
canton)  fVom  1  to  2  schools  for  apprentices,  where  instruction  could  be  given  in  draw- 
ing, business  correspondence,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  constitution  of 
Switzerland.  2.  In  every  town  a  similar  school,  with  three  hours'  instruction  per  week; 
in  these  schools  agriculture  should  form  an  additional  subiect  of  instruction.  3.  In 
every  town  a  similar  school  for  jjirls,  where  instruction  would  be  given  in  female  work, 
housekeeping,  horticulture,  nursing  iufants  and  sick  persons.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  all  these  schools  would  be  20,000  francs,  of  which  the  state  would  have  to  pay  12,000 
and  the  town  the  remainder.  There  is  every  prospect  that  within  a  few  years  these 
measures  will  be  carried  out. 


A  TEACHEKS'  JUBILEE. 

At  the  town*  of  Bremgarten,  Mr.  Kottmann  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hie 
having  entered  the  teachers'  profession.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  man  will  be 
able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear. of  fifty  years'  service  as  a  teacher,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore^ but  a  fit  tribute  that  the  whole  town  united  in  doing  honor  to  this  veteran  on  his 
festival  day. 

APPENZELL. 

(Ana,  153  square  miles.     Popnlation,  60,635.) 

STATISTICS. 

This  canton  has,  since  1597,  been  subdivided  hito  two  half-cantons,  viz,  Appenzell- 
Exterior,  with  48,726  inhabitants,  mostly  Protestants,  and  Appenzell-Interior,  with 
11,909  inhabitants,  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The  former  has  a  well-regulated  system 
of  public  schools,  while  the  latter  for  a  long  time  had  only  one  elementary  school,  the 
scattered  population  (there  boing  no  towns  or  villages  scarcely,  but  scattered  form- 
houses)  being  unfavorable  to  an  organized  system  of  schools.  Of  late  years  great  exei^ 
tions  have  been  made  in  Appenzell-Interior  for  the  improvement  of  public  instruction. 
Since  1857  attendance  at  school  has  been  made  compulsory,  the  salaries  of  the  teachera 
have  been  raised,  and  school-regulations  published.  According  to  last  accounts  the 
number  of  obligatory  schools  was  20,  with  1,180  scholars.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
vary  between  &0  and  300  francs.  The  examination  of  recruits  showed  the  following 
results: 

The  total  number  of  recruits  examined  was  77 ;  the  subjects  of  examination  were 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  result  was  the  following : 


Beading.      Writiiig.      Arithmetio. 


Good 

Tolerable 

Poor 

Utterly  ignoxant. 


9 
19 
3S 
17 


15 
SO 

S8 
14 


14 
88 
S7 
14 


In  Appenzell-Exterior  the  total  number  of  scholars  was  9,538,  viz :  6,142  in  the  element- 
ary schools ;  2,867  in  the  repetition-schools;  390  in  the  real-schools;  and  139  in  the  or- 
phan-school. The  cantonal  school  (secondary)  had  70  scholars.  There  is  at  present  no 
teachers'  seminary  in  the  canton,  but  12  students  are  sent  to  the  seminaiy  of  Kreu/Jin- 
gen,  canton  of  Thurgovia. 

The  total  number  of  recroits  examined  was  154 
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The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  following : 


Beading.      Writing.     Arithmetic. 


Tolerable. 

Poor 

Ignorant . . 


79 

.      59 

48 

41 

83 

47 

5 

27 

0 

0 

33 

40 
34 
21 
S6 


GENERAL  TEACHERS'  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  general  teachers'  conferencOf  held  in  May,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  gov- 
emment,  1.  To  lengthen  the  time  of  the  elementary  school ;  2.  To  establish  more  repe- 
tition-schoolB,  with  a  longer  and  more  thorough  course. 

BASLE. 

(Axea,  184  square  miles.    PopolAtion,  101,887.) 

Since  1833  this  canton  is  subdivided  into  two  half-cantons,  viz :  Basle,  city,  and  Basle, 
country,  which  will  be  treated  separately. 

A.—BasUj  dty,  47,760  iiiluibUanU. 

STATISTICS. 

Trimary  schools. — ^The  elementary  boys'  schools  comprised  19  classes,  with  965  pupils, 
and  the  elementary  girls'  schools,  34  classes,  with  1,519  pupils.  The  country  districts 
(3  townships)  numbered  16  classes,  with  429  pupils,  (186  boys  and  243  girls.)  Besides 
these  public  schools,  there  were  the  following  private  institutions:  A  Catholic  hoys' 
Bchool,  with  6  classes  and  373  pupils ;  a  Catholic  girl^  school,  with  5  classes  and  399 
pupils ;  a  factory-school,  with  75  scholars ;  a  French  repetition-school,  with  36  pupils; 
an  agricultural  elementary  school  for  indigent  children,  with  23  pupils ;  13  private 
elementary  schools,  mostly  for  girls,  with  417  pupils;  and  the  city  orphan-school,  with 
102  pupils,  51  boys  and  51  girls. 

Secondary  schools,—The  classical  gymnasium  {kumanisHscihes  Crymnasium)  has  6 
classes  and  383  pupils;  the  real-gymnasium,  5  classes,  with  410  pupils ;  the  real-school, 
4  classes,  with  483  pupils;  the  hi^h  school  for  ladies,  6  classes,  with  464  pupils. 

Superior  schools. — The  pedagogium,  3  classes,  with  62  students,  varying  in  age  from 
14  to  20 years;  the  industrial  school,  4  classes,  with  129  students;  the  i^niversity,  129 
students,  instructed  by  41  professors. 

Total  of  persons  under  instruction  in  Basle,  city,  6,250. 

8CHOOL-FINANCE8. 

Amount  of  university-fund,  1,790,000  francs;  value  of  university  buildings  and  col- 
lections, 504,000  francs;  annual  expenditure  for  the  university,  204,300  francs,  of  which 
sum  the  state  pays  128,800  francs;  total  annual  expenditure  of  Basle,  city,  for  public 
instruction,  363,377  francs,  or  one  quarter  of  the  whple  annual  expenditure  of  the  state. 

teachers'.  PENSIONS. 

Basle,  city,  pays  the  largest  pensions  to  teachers'  widows  and  orphans.  The  pensions 
vary  from  150  ^uics  to  450  francs  annually,  according  to  length  of  service.  The  total 
sum  paid  for  pensions  was  6,009  francs. 

SCHOOL-HTOIENS. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  during  the  year  to  examine  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was  published,  and  treats  of  the 
school-benches,  size  of  the  school-rooms,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating.  The  com- 
mittee condemned  the  use  of  iron  stoves  and  recommended  heating  by  warm  water. 

B,— Basle,  country,  populaHoUy  54,127. 

DRAUGHT  OP  A  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

A  draught  of  a  new  school-law  was  prepared  by  School-Director  E.  Frey.  It  is  veiy 
elaborate,  was  univiersall^  considered  eminently  practical  and  progressive,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislative  assemoly  of  the  canton. 
The  school-age  of  boys  will  be  from  6  to  18,  and  that  of  girls  from  6  to  11  years. 
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CANTONAL  teachers'  UNION. 

This  onion  celebrated  the  iwenty-fitlh  anniversary  of  its  existence.  It  nnmbera  119 
members.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  union  that  all  the  clergymen  of  the  canton  are 
members;  and  that,  in  spite  of  this  canton  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  school,  there  exists  the  utmost  harmony  between  teachers  and 
clergymen. 

8CHOOL-EXPENDITUKB. 

The  annual  expenses  for  public  instmotion  amounted  to  31,700  francs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  borne  by  the  towns  themselves. 

ILLITERACY  OF  CONSCRIPTS. 

During  the  year  209  conscripts  were  examined.  Not  one  of  them  was  unable  to  read 
fluently.  As  regards  writing,  23  could  ouiy  write  very  poorly,  96  tolerably  well,  78 
well,  and  12  very  well.  There  was  not  one  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  writing.  In 
arithmetic  43  did  poorly,  76  tolerably  well,  68  well,  and  14  very  well. 

BERNE. 

(Area,  3,561  ■qiure  miles.    Populatloii,  506,455.) 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Teacheri?  seminaries,— Tyio  for  male  teachers,  with  IGO  students,  and  2  for  female 
teachers,  with  45  students.  Besides  the  teachers  coming  from  these  seminaries,  48 
persons  who  had  studied  at  other  institutions  received  teachers'  certificates. 

Primary  schools,— One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two,  with  88,645  scholars  and 
1,530  teachers,  (1.077  males  and  453  females.)  The  highest  number  of  scholars  in  one 
school  is  116,  the  smallest  12,  and  the  average  57. 

Secondary  schools. — Thirty-seven  secondary  schools,  with  2,153  scholars,  (939  girls  and 
1,214  boys,)  and  100  teachers,  (male  and  female ;)  5  progymnasia,  with  373  scholars  and 
42  teachers ;  3  eantonal  schools,  with  622  scholars. 

Superior  «cAooto.~ One  university,  with  282  students,  (theology,  31 ;  law,  66;  medi- 
cine, 108 ;  philosophy,  .53 ;  veterinary  surgery,  24.) 

Special  schools,—Teu  industrial  schools,  with  350  soholaurs  and  40  teachers ;  42  infant- 
schools  ;  and  80  private  schools,  with  4,6c^  scholars. 

ILLITERACY  OF  CONSCRIPTS. 

Of  1,441  conscripts  that  were  examined,  2.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read;  2.7  per 
cent.,  unable  to  write ;  7  per  cent.,  unable  to  cipher. 

teachers'  UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berne  Teachers'  Union,  the  following  were  among  the  subjects 
discussed :  Every  school  should  be  thoroughly  examined  at  least  once  a  year ;  the 
school-inspectors  and  the  teachers  of  the  seminaries  should  hold  conferences  from  time 
to  time,  &Q, 

school-expenditcrb. 

The  total  sum  expended  during  the  year  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to 
1,207,600  francs,  viz:  597,500  francs  for  primary  schools,  95,600  for  teachers'  seminaries, 
&c.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  canton  was  11,450,000  francs,  so  that  more  than 
one-tenth  was  appropriated  for  school-purposes. 

election  of  teachers. 

The  election  of  teachers  by  the  people  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  Berne  last  year. 
The  daily  press  strongly  exhorted  the  people  not  to  be  led  by  any  political  reasons  in 
this  election,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  several  excellent  teachers  were  not  re-elected,  thus 
again  showing  the  injustice  of  such  an  election.    ' 

the  victoria  institution. 

The  Victoria  Institution  for  Poor  Girls  at  VVabern,  near  Berne,  a  private  establish- 
ment founded  by  J.  R.  Schnell  von  Burgdorfi^,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  138  poor  girls  had  been  educated  there,  and  the 
property  of  the  institution  amounted  to  692,000  francs. 
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FRIBOURG. 

(Area,  563  square  miles.    PopnlatioD,  110,823.) 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HAUTEBUVE. 

According  to  the  last  programme  received  from  this  school,  it  comhines  a  teachers' 
seminary  and  an  agricnltnral  school.  The  only  education  demanded  from  scholars  en- 
tering is  that  received  at  the  primary  schools.  The  conrse  of  instrnctioh  embraces 
two  years.  Till  qnit«  recently  the  school  had  no  special  **  practice-school,"  and  if  a 
Tepetition-coarse  is  to  be  held,  the  teachers  are  combined  with  the  first  class  of  the 
MDolars.  There  were  62  stnde^,  of  whom  19  participated  in  the  repetition-conrse. 
The  nnmber  of  teachers  was  3.  ^he  monthly  fee  for  board  and  tuition  is  30  francs  for 
those  that  intend  to  become  teachers,  while  others  have  to  pay  50  francs.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  smaller  fee  obliges  a  ten-years'  service  as  teacher. 

GENEVA. 

(Area,  91  square  miles.    Popnlation,  93,195.) 

PROPOSED  RBVI8ION  OF  THB  PUBUC-SCllOOL  LAW. 

The  cantonal  council  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the  draught  of  a  new  school- 
law.  The  first  step  was  to  get  the  views  of  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  for  this 
Snrpose  each  teachers'  conference  throughout  the  whole  canton  had  one  chapter  of  the 
raught  sent  to  it  for  discussion  and  suggestions.  According  to  the  old  law,  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools  was  gratuitous  and  non-obligatory.  A  great  number  of 
schoolmen  now  demand  the  same  for  all  the  schools,  (also  the  secondary  and  superior,) 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  involve  an  increased  expenditure  of  400,000  francs  per 
annum.  Another  new  proposition  is  to  take  the  superintendence  of  education  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  government  and  give  it  to  a  number  of  fathers  of  families 
especially  elected  for  that  purpose.    8o  far  no  definite  result  has  been  arrived  at. 

GLARIS. 
(Area,  ST9  square  miles.    Population,  35,151.) 

SCHOOIi-EXPRNDITURK. 

The  expenses  for  educational  purposes  only  amount  to  16,000  francs,  while  the  total 
state  expenditure  was  152,000  francs.  Most  of  the  school-expenses  in  this  canton  are 
met  by  the  towns  themselves. 

teachers'  pension-pukd. 

The  cantonal  school-board  resolved  to  discontinue  the  system  of  paying  ptensions  to 
teachers  from  the  cantonal  treasury,  but  to  make  the  existing  Teachers'  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Union  more  useful  by  making  it  obligatory  for  all  teachers  to  Join  this  nnion, 
and  by  raising  the  amount  of  contributions. 

ORISONS. 

(Axea,  3,968  square  miles.   Popolation,  91,783.) 

SCHOOL-SXPENDrnTRE. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  public  instruction  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
119,748  francs. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  cantonal  school  consists  of  a  preparatory  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  real- 
school.  The  preparatory  school  numbered  13  pupils,  the  gymnasium  49,  and  the  real- 
school  114.  The  teachers'  seminary  connected  with  the  institution  numbered  70 
students. 
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.    LUCERNE. 
(Area,  567  aqnare  mites.    Popalatioii,  133,338.) 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  349  and  the  number  of  teachers  246,  (234  males 
and  12  females.)  The  lowest  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  650  francs,  and  the  highest  850 ; 
this  is  an  improvement,  as  in  former  years  the  lowest  salary  paid  was  but  450  francs. 
The  Teachers'  Widows  and  Orphans'  Society  nnmbers  265  members  and  its  fmids 
amounted  to  58,800  francs.  The  government  annually  contributes  1,500  francs.  The 
total  annual  government  expenditure  for  educationaLj|nrposes  was  209,138  francs. 

THE  NSW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  new  school-law,  adopted  in  1869,  has  gone  into  practical  operation.  It  extends 
.  the  school-age  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  makes  gvmnastics  obligatory,  and 
entirely  re-organ  izes  the  girls'  industrial  schools.  Instead  of  the  former  cantonal  school- 
inspector  there  are  now  four  district  school-inspectors  for  the  four  districts  of  the  can- 
ton. Of  the  114  school-counselors,  73  are  laymen  and  41  clergymen.  In  1870  a  normal 
course  of  gymnastics  was  instituted  for  teachers  in  primary  schools,  as  likewise  a  nor- 
mal course  for  teachers  in  girls'  industrial  schools.  There  is  also  a  so-called  recruit- 
school  where  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  recruits  to  gain  the  necessary  rudiments  of 
learning.  The  result  is  satisfactory,  and  there  are  at  present  but  few  recruits  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

NEUCHATEL, 

\  (Area,  S80  square  miles.    PopalatioD,  97,284.) 

teachers'  salaries. 

According  to  the  new  school-law  the  maximum  salfiry  of  teachers  has  been  fixed  at 
2,100  francs,  and  the  minimum  at  1,200;  for  female  teachers  the  maximum  is  1,300  and 
the  minimum  1,000.  In  disoassing  the  question  of  salaries,  several  speakers  strongly 
advocated  an  equalitv  of  salaries,  so  as  to  make  no  difference  between  male  snd  female 
teachers,  but,  the  majority  being  of  an  opposite  opinion,  the  motion  was  lost. 

SCHAFFHAU8EN. 

(Area,  119  sqaore  niilee.   Popnlation,  37,781.) 
COURSES  OF  INStROGTIOX  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  peculiar  sign  of  the  times  are  the  instruction-courses  for  teachers  who  are  already 
employed  as  such.  These  courses  are  essentially  different  from  the  former  **  repetition- 
courses,"  in  which  subjects  tau(;ht  at  the  teachers'  seminary  were  merely  repeated  by 
introducing  new  subjects.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  special  courses  in  vocal  music, 
and  courses  of  instruction  in  female  work  for  teachers  in  the  female  industrial  schools. 
The  expenses  occasioned  by  these  courses  are  borne  in  common  by  the  cantonal  and 
communal  authorities.  It  is  now  intended  to  appoint  itinerant  lecturers,  who  aria  to 
hold  a  two- weeks'  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  in  various  places,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  teachers. 

SCHWYZ. 

(Area,  338  square  inilee.    Popalatton,  47,705.) 

ORATtTirOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  question  of  abolishing  all  school-fees  was  pending  before  the  cantonal  council, 
but  no  definite  result  had  been  arrived  at.  Various  petitions  were  made  to  the  coun- 
cil in  this  direction,  some  of  the  petitioners  advocating  entire  abolition  of  sdiool- 
fees,  while  others  proposed  a  graduated  scale  of  school-fees,  according  to  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  parents,  letting  the  children  of  the  indigent  attend  school  without  any 
payment  whatever,  while  the  others  would  have  to  pay  from  2  to  60  francs. 
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6TATI8TIG8* 

The  tinmber  of  elementary  sebools  is  103,  with  5,915  ptipilB ;  the  numbeT  of  teach- 
era  ia  97,  ^61  males  and  36  females ;)  of  these  60  are  laymen,  4  clergymen,  and  33  mem- 
bers of  religions  sisterhoods.    The  teachers'  seminary  numbered  ^  students. 

80LEURE. 

(Aiea,  254  square  miles.    Population,  74,713.) 
EXPENDITURE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  by  the  cantonal  authorities  amounted 
to  167,803  francs,  (while  the  total  cantonal  expenses  were  1,410,000,^  divided  as  follows: 
administration,  6,788  francs:  cantonal  school,  (secondary  school,)  53,855;  district- 
schools,  (higher  elementary  scuools,)  25,500;  primary  schools,  69,800;  teachers' seminary, 
11,860. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACT. 

Of  397  recruits  who  were  examined,  316  wrote  tolerabljr,  73  wrote  poorly,  and  8 
could  not  write  at  all:  in  arithmetic,  189  could  do  a  sum  in  fractions  correctly,  182 
inooixeotly,  and  46  could  not  do  it  at  all;  351  could  read  well. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Since  1865  Soleure  possesses  a  most  excellent  boarding-school  for  youths  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  18,  in  the  institution  of  M.  W.  Breidenstein,  in  Grenchen,  near  the  city 
of  Soleure.  This  school,  sanctioned  by  the  cantonal  authorities,  is  conducted  in  the 
true  Pestalozzian  manner^  and  its  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  one  of  those  schools  which  can  safely  be  recommended  to  American  parents  who  wish 
to  give  to  their  children  a  liberal  European  education.  The  terms  of  this  school  ore 
),50()  francs  (|300)  per  annum,  everything  included  except  piano-lessons. 

ST.  GALL. 

(Area,  747  sqnaie  miles.   Popolation,  191,015.) 

CITY  OP  ST.  GALL. 

This  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  expended  137,000  francs  annually  for  her  schools,  and 
the  school-propei-ty  amounted  to  1,554,000  irancs. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  being  in  most  cases  very  insufficient,  endeavors  were  made 
in  the  various  district  conferences  to  raise  them,  but  these  endeavors  were  only  suc- 
cessful in  a  few  isolated  cases;  thus,  some  villages  in  the  district  of  Toggenburg  volun- 
tarily raised  their  teachers'  salary  from  1,000  francs  to  1,200. 

TESSIN. 

(Area,  1,034  square  niiles.    Populstioii,  119,eS0 ) 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  467,  with  15,021  scholars,  while  the  number  of 
children  of  school-age  is  18,895.  The  number  of  teachers  is  467,  viz:  240  males  and 
227  females.  The  siuaries  of  the  teachers  are  entirely  insufficient,  so  that  during  the 
last  three  years  150  teachers  left  the  profession  and  sought  other  employment.  The 
teachers'  courses,  held  everv  vear  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  teachers,  were  attended 
by  110,  viz:  30  males  and  80  females.  During  the  years  1857  to  1869,  these  courses  were 
attended  by  2,247  persons,  viz:  1,156  males  and  1,091  females,  and  of  this  number  1,787 
obtained  teachers'^  certificates.  The  cantonal  government  during  this  same  period 
expended  about  100,000  francs  for  these  courses,^  so  that  the  average  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  one  teacher  was  about  56  francs. 

Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are  62  so-called  "repetition-scho^s/' (fori  the  ben- 
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efit  of  adults;)  22  private  schools,  with  44  teachers ;  6  infant-schools,  with  10  teachers; 
5  gymnasia,  with  26  professors  and  293  scholars;  9  drawing-schools,  with  12  teachers 
and  395  scholars;  8  higher  schools  for  hoys,  with  10  teachers,  and  10  higher  schools  for 
girls,  with  10  teachers,  with  a  total  of  484  scholars ;  and  1  lycenm,  (superior  school,) 
with  16  students.  The  total  numher  of  teachers  of  all  grades  is  614,  or  1  to  every  190 
inhahitants.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  lyceum  and  for  ^mnasia  was  44,400 
francs,  and  that  for  the  higher  schools  16,000  francs.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  vary  between  300  and  600  francs ;  those  of  the  higher  schools,  be- 
tween 1,300  and  500  francs;  those  of  the  gymnasia,  between  1,100  and  1,600  francs;  and 
those  of  the  lyceum,  between  1,600  an4  2,000. 

teachers'  sbmikart. 

The  teachers  of  the  canton  all  receive  their  education  in  the  above-mentioned 
courses,  but  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  seminanr  is  seriously  contemplated ;  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  one  gymnasium  and  use  the 
money  thus  saved  for  a  seminary. 

THURGOVIA. 

(Area,  868  sqnare  miles.    PopnUtioii,  93,900.) 

NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  draught  of  a  new  school-law,  approved  by  the  teachers'  conference  of  Thnrgovia, 
was  discussed  by  the  cantonal  council,  without  anv  definite  result  as  yet,  but  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  law  will  be  passed.  The  chief  points  are:  attendance  at 
school  is  made  obligatory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15;  in  special 
coses  parents  are  permitted  to  retain  their  children  at  home  till  the  age  of  7;  from  the 
age  of  6  till  12  every  child  must  attend  the  every-day  elementary  school,  and  from  the 
a'jj:e  of  12  to  15  the  "repetition-school"  in  summer,  and  the  every -da^  school  in  winter. 
Girls  may  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14,  but  must,  during  the  remaining  year,  attend 
the  classes  in  singing  and  female  work ;  six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  latter.  No  pupilis  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  school  unless  he  has  spent  six  years 
at  an  elementary  school.  The  annual  schooling  is  not  to  be  less  than  40  weeks,  and  not 
more  than  42.  During  the  first  year  at  school,  children  are  not  to  have  more  than  4  hours' 
school  per  day.    The  children  of  indigent  parents  are  instructed  gratis. 

UNTERWALD. 

(Area,  SOS  square  mileB.    Population,  S6,116.) 
DEATH  OF  AN  EBONENT  FRIEND  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1871,  there  died,  at  the  village  of  Emmeten,  the  Rev.  Kiederber- 
ger.  He  spent  his  whole  life  as  a  simple  country-parson,  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Alpine 
valley,  but  his  influence  was  felt  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  conCTogation. 
Poor  himself,  and  with  but  a  small  salary,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  to  others  for  money 
to  carry  ont  his  benevolent  plans,  and  for  many  years  all  his  spare  time  waS  employed 
in  wandering  from  town  to  town  to  collect  money  for  the  schools  of  his  native  canton. 
Thus  he  collected  a  sum  of  upward  of  30,000  francs,  which  he  used  in  endowing  poor 
schools,  founding  new  ones,  for  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  for  assisting  indigent 
teachers.  The  cantonal  government  honored  him  by  passing  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
to  him,  and  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold  medal. 

URL 

(Area,  493  square  miles.     Population,  16,107.) 

THE  CANTONAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALTORF. 

According  to  the  last  report,  this  school  had  two  divisions,  viz :  a  gymnasium  with  5 
classes  and  15  scholars,  and  a  real  school  with  3  classes  and  20  scholars.  Some  branches 
of  instruction  are  common  to  both.  There  are  4  teachers  and  1  assistant.  Instruction 
in  Italian,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  singing  1b  optional. 

VALAIS. 

(Area,  1,861  aqnare  miles.    Population,  96,887.) 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  canton. 
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VAUD. 

(Area,  1,181  sqnare  miles.    Population,  231,700.) 

TEACHERS*  SEMINARY. 

The  canton  possesses  a  teachers'  seminary  (Scole  normate)  at  Lansanne,  in  two  divis- 
ions, viz :  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  The  course  in  the  male  division  occupies 
four,  and  the  one  of  the  female  division  two  years.  No  person  is  admitted  as  a  stndeut 
who  is  younger  than  16  years  of  age.  There  are  stipends  varying  between  20  eentiuies 
and  1  franc  per  day.  Persons  enjoying  such  stipends  are  obliged  to  ^o  through  the 
whole  prescribed  course,  and  afterwara  teach  for  at  least  two  years  in  some  public 
school.  If  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with,  half  of  the  stipend  must  be  refunded. 
There  is  no  regular  practice-school  connected  with  the  seminary,  but  opportunity  is 
eiven  to  the  students  of  the -highest  class  for  practicing  teaching  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  seminary.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  in  modem  languages,  and 
agriculture  and  hygiene  are  combined  with  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences.  The 
school-plan  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 


Male-teachers'  division. 

Female-teachers'  division. 
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«UG. 

(Area,  85  sqnare  miles.    Population,  20,993.) 
STATISTICS.  • 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  51,  with  2,212  scholars  and  55  teachers,  viz:  34 
male  and  21  female.  Of  this  number  25  are  lay  and  30  clerical,  so  that  the  schools  are 
pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  The  cantonal  government  contributes 
annually  3,419  francs  toward  the  primary  schools.  The  number  of  "  repetition-schools  " 
is  19,  with  486  scholars  Of  secondary  schools  there  are  4,  with  J 4  teachers  and  130 
scholars.  There  is  one  cantonal  school,  comprising  a  gymnasium,  with  20  scholars,  and 
a  real-school  with  32  scholars.  The  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  grades  is  97,  and 
the  sum-total  of  their  salaries  amounts  to  37,700  francs  jyer  annum.  Toward  the  total 
sum  expended  for  public  instruction,  the  towns  contiibuted  40,330  francs  and  the  can- 
tonal government  13,450  francs.  The  school-funds  of  all  the  towns  amounted  to  428,545 
francs,  of  which  243,933  belonged  to  the  city  of  Zug,  with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

ZURICH. 


(Areo,  685  miles.    Population,  284,786.) 

STATISTICS. 

The  nnmber  of  primary  schools  is  3C6,  attended  by  32,466  scholars,  and  with  571 
teachers ;  there  are  334  female  industrial  schools,  with  348  teachers  and  9,860  scholars. 
The  nnmber  of  secondary  schools  is  59,  wi  th  92  teachers  and  2,606  scholars,  viz :  1,786  boys 
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and  820  girls.  Besides  these  there  are  25  iodostrial  schools  for  apprenticesi  subsidized  by 
the  cantoual  govemnient,  24  private  schools  for  adults,  31  privat«  schools  of  different 
grades,  (amoDg  which  there  are  3  reformatories.)  There  is  also  1  teachers'  seminary, 
with  131  students.  The  cantonal  school  numbered  348  scholars,  viz :  206  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and  142  in  the  real-school.  The  university  had  352  studeuts  and  78  profeasors. 
Thus  the  total  of  teachers  of  all  grades  is  about  1,000,  and  that  of  scholars  69,252. 

The  primary-school  ftmd  amounts  to  5,262,000,  and  the  Becondar>''-scbool  fund  to 
581,000  francs,  making  a  total  school-fund  of  5,843,000  francs.  The  cantonal  govern- 
ment contribntes  271,216  toward  the  primary  schools,  15,812  toward  the  secondary 
schools,  and  17,202  francs  toward  teachers'  pensions ;  3,575  francs  were  appropriated 
for  the  education  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  annual  examination  of  recruits  showed  the  following  results :  Of  1,440  recruits 
who  were  examined  301  could  read  very  well,  634  well,  414  indifferently,  83  but  poorly, 
and  8 could  not  read  at  all;  167  could  write  very  well,  461  well,  562  iudifferently, 245 
but  poorly,  and  5  could  not  write  at  all ;  302  could  do  arithmetic  very  well,  582  well, 
391  indifferently,  160  but  poorly,  and  5  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 

OBJECT-LESSONS. 

The  educational  council  of  the  canton  bad  determined  some  time  ago  to  publish  a 
large  work  on  the  subject,  comprising  about  100  plates,  and  Mr.  Wettstein  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  it.  The  work  was  completed  in  July,  1871,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz :  Botany,  zoology,  and  natural  philosophy.    The  price  of  the  work  is  45 

firancs. 

PBSTALOZZI  SOCIETIES. 

The  Pestalozzi  i^ciety  at  Schlieren,  which  aims  at  a  reform  of  morally-Deglected 
children,  numbered  26  pupils  in  its  institution,  which  has  two  divisions,  viz,  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  one. 

The  Pestalozzi  Society  in  Waedensweil,  existing  for  twenty-five  years,  has  for  its 
object  the  clothing  of  peer  children  of  school-age.  The  society  has  377  members,  aii4 
has,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  distribnted  clothes  to  2,754  pooi 
children,  amounting  in  value  to  21,600  franca. 

FEMALE  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITT. 

There  are  at  present  20  female  stadents  at  the  Zurich  University,  moat  of  whom  study 
medicine. 

THE  FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

The  only  educational  institution  which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  founded  in  lg55,  and  focated  in  a 
magnificent  buildiug  on  a  height  overlooking  the  city.  The  school  undoubtedly  ranks 
among  the  best  in  £nrope,  both  by  the  largo  number  of  prominent  men  of  seieuce 
among  its  teachers  and  by  its  very  excellent  apparatus  and  libraries. 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

The  scholastic  year  commences  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  wiuter-term  lasting  till  the  end  of  March,  and  the  summer-term  commenc- 
ing about  the  middle  of  AprlL 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must,  by  the  10th  of  October  at  the  latest,  hand  in  to 
the  director  the  following  papers : 

1.  A  written  application  for  admission,  containing  full  name  and  birthplace  of  the 
candidate,  and  the  studies  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

2.  A  written  permit  from  parents  or  ffuardians. 

3.  A  passport  or  certificate  of  birth ,.8uow«ng  that  the  candidate  is  17  vears  of  age. 

4.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  conduct,  signed  by  the  authorities  or  the  aohooi  or 
college  which  the  candidate  has  attended. 

5.  Certificates  regarding  the  stodies  hitherto  panned. 
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FEES. 

Every  student  on  enterine  must,  without  fail,  pay  the  following  fees  to  the  treasurer 
in  the  week  between  the  23a  and  28th  of  October:  100  franns lecture-fees ;  5 francs  for 
the  library ;  5  francs  for  the  sick-fund ;  5  francs  inscription  fee ;  40  francs  for  use  of  the 
laboratory  ;  10  francs  for  the  metallurgic  laboratory ;  5  francs  for  the  model-workshop ; 
and  from  12  to  20  francs  for  the  physical  cabinet — total,  from  182  to  190  francs. 

DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  polytechnic  school  is  subdivided  into  the  following  8  schools: 

1.  School  of  architecture,  with  a  pourse  of  three  years. 

2.  School  of  engineering,  with  a  course  of  three  years  and  a  half. 

3.  Mechanioo- technical  school,  with  a  course  of  three  years  and  a  halfl 

4.  Cheraico- technical  school,  with  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

5.  School  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  in  two  divisions: 

a.  School  of  forestry,  with  a  course  of  two  years. 
6.  School  of  agriculture,  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

6.  School  of  mathmatics  and  natural  sciences,  in  two  divisions: 

a.  School  of  mathematics,  with  a  course  of  three  years. 

b.  School  of  natural  sciences,  with  a  course  of  three  years. 

7.  General  school  of  philosophy  and  political  economy,  in  fivo  divisions: 

a.  Natural  sciences. 

h.  Mathematical  sciences. 

c.  Philology  and  literature. 

d.  Historical  and  political  sciences. 

e.  Fine  arts. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subjects  lectured  on  in  this  seventh  division,  we  extract 
from  the  programme  of  the  school  for  the  winter-term  of  1871-72  the  subjects  of  sub- 
divisions c,  df  and  0. 

c.  Philology  and  literature. 

History  of  the  German  theater,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  modem  stage  of 
other  nations,  2  hours  per  week. 

Reading  and  explanation  of  the  second  part  of  Gothe's  Faust,  I  hour  per  week. 

The  works  of  the  modem  Italian  poets  Leopardi  and  Niocolini,  2  hours  per  week. 

Italian  language,  4  hours  i)er  week. 

The  English  literature  of  the  present  century,  1  hour  per  week. 

Shakespeare's  '*  Merchant  of  Venice,''  2  hours  per  week. 

Wordsworth's  poems,  1  hour  per  week. 

English  language,  2  hours  per  week. 

Modern  French  historical  and  poetical  writers,  2  hours  per  week. 

French  language,  3  hours  per  week. 

Shakespeare's  great  dramas,  (by  another  professor,)  3  hours  per  week. 

d.  Hisiorieal  and  poHiioal  sStencea, 

History  of  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  the  French  revolution,  (1740-1800,) 
3  hours  per  week. 

History  of  the  French-German  war  of  1870-'71,  2  hours  per  week. 

History  of  ancient  art  from  Egypt  to  Pompeii,  4  hours  per  week. 

History  of  modern  painting  from  the  discovery  of  oil-painting,  2  hours  per  week. 

Political  economy,  3  hours  per  week. 

Financial  science,  2  hours  per  week. 

History  of  commerce  and  industry  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  1  hour  per 
week. 

Swiss  constitution,  2  hours  per  week. 

History  of  Swiss  art,  2  hours  per  week. 

History  of  Hungary  from  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526)  till  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  l\irks,  1  hour  per  week. 

Commerce,  industry,  and  private  and  social  life  in  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, 2  hoars  per  week. 

e.  Fine  arts. 

Ornamental  drawing  and  decorations,  4  hours  per  week. 

Landscape-drawing  in  water-colors,  Indian  ink,  and  lead-pencil,  4  hours  i>er  week. 

Figure -drawing,  9  hours  per  week. 

Exercises  in  modeling  and  stone-cutting,  9  hours  par  week. 

8.  Preparatory  class  of  mathematics,  with  a  coarse  of  one  year.      /^  1 
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STATISTICS. 


The  number  of  professors  and  private  professors  (Privatdocenicn)  is  64.  The  total 
nuuiher  of  matriculated  students  was  648,  besides  281  ^^  Jtidiiorenf"  i.  f.,  persons 
attending  some  special  lectures.  The  students  were  distributed  in  the  Ifollowing 
manner : 


Name  of  school.* 


School  of  architectare 

Si-liool  of  engiueoring 

Morhanico  1  ^chnical  nobool 

Cljfni'co-tecbnical  school 

Schoo.  of  a^iciiUure  and  fores^ 

School  of  mat  hematics  and  natural  sciences 
Preparatory  class : 

Total 


Foreigners.     Total. 


90 

5 

» 

53 

177 

2:0 

.*» 

« 

141 

% 

48 

76 

15 

2 

17 

34 

2 

36 

23 

100 

iva 

416  I 


648 


*  The  general  school  of  philosophy  and  political  economy  has  not  been  mentioned  in  tbo  abovo 
table,  as  students  fh>m  all  the  other  schooM,  enumerated  at  the  same  time,  attend  lectures  in  this 
school. 

Of  the  232  Swiss  students,  the  largest  number  (64)  are  from  the  canton  of  Znrich; 
Argovia  follows  next  with  24  students;  and  the  smallest  number  (1)  is  from  the 
canton  of  Uri. 

The  foreigners  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Country. 

1 

®  to 
•5-9 

jl 

11 

If 

ga 

eg 

jli 

i 

1 

s 

T<yfa1. 

(fArmnnv          .     .     ...    ..T. ...--. 

14 
9S 
34 
13 

3 

11 
42 

8 
11 
3 

1 

13 
16 
7 

4 
1 

1 

12 
40 
80 
15 
3 

.■SI 

Austria     

5 

195 

KuHrtia 

1 

70 

Italy 

43 

\j,  eiit  Britain     

8 

Netherlands • 

1 

Greece 

6 

4 
5 

4 
1 

3 

1 

9 

3 

1 

3 

10 

X)enninrlc  .......................... 

6 

France 

2 
2 

6 

Turkey 

8 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Brazil    

1 

North  America 

3 

8 

4 

India                     

1 

1 

Ectvot   ....»    

3 

2 

Total 

5 

177 

82 

48 

3 

« 

100 

416 

FEDERAL    ACTION    WITH    REGARD    TO    THE    JESUITS  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

»0n  the  11th  May»  1871,  the  federal  revision-committee  (to  revise  the  federal 'con- 
stitution) passed  the  following  resolutions:    "No  person  is  obliged  to  pay  anything  for 

•  church-purposes  to  any  sect  or  religion  of  which  he  is  not  a  member.  Religions 
dogmas  do  not  free  any  one  from  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  toward  the  state.  The 
federal  and  cantonal  authorities  are  empowered  to  uphold  peace  between  (he  different 
religious  denominations,  and  to  protect  ojQBcers  of  the  government  and  private  citizens 
against  any  encroachments  on  their  rights  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The 

•  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  religious  societies  affiliated  with  it  cannojb  reside  in  any 
portion  of  Switzerland,  and  their  members  are  forbidden  any  and  every  interference 
m  church  and  school.  The  establishment  of  new  convents  and  the  re-establishment 
of  defunct  convents  are  forbidden." 


COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

The  national  council  (the  legislative  power)  at  Berne,  after  a  lengthy  discusaion,  on 
the  22d  December,  1871^  passed  a  resolution  that  the  cantonal  an^orities  ,aboold  be 
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obliged  to  introduce  compalsory  and  gratnitons  instmction  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
bnt  that  the  federal  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  iix  the  minimum  of  education 
in  the  primary  schools  of  all  the  cantons  by  suitable  laws. 

TURKEY. 

(Absolnte  Monarchy— Empire,  (Sultanate.)  Area:  Tnrkey  in  Europe.  207.438  square  miles;  Turkey 
in  Asia,  660,870  square  miles ;  Turkey  in  Africa,  943,740  square  miles— total,  l,HJ2,04d  square  miles. 
Popolation  :  Tnrkey  in  Europe,  16,035,000 ;  Turkey  in  Asia»  16,463,000;  Tnrkey  in  Africa,  10,000,000— 
total,  42,498,000.) 

MinUier  of  public  instruction,  Ahmkd  Vefik-Effendi. 

LECTURES  ON  TURKISH  LAW. 

In  order  to  further  a  higher  standard  of  education,  the  government  has  established 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Turkish  law. 

FRIZES  FOR  TURKISH  TKXT-BOOKS. 

The  government  has  likewise  set  prizes  for  the  best  text-books  written  in  tlie  Turkish 
language.  The  highest  prize  ($576,  gold)'will  be  given  for  a  Turkish  grammar ;  11  first 
prizes  and  11  second  prizes  will  be  given  for  text- books  on  morals,  history,  biograijhy, 
geography,  poetry,  orthography,  reading,  and  writing.  The  lowest  prize  is  to  be  $144, 
gold.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  make  the  schools  more  and  more 
national,  and  to  abolish  the  old  Arabian  system.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  the  histori- 
cal, biographical,  and  poetical  works  of  Turkish  literature  will  be  made  more  popular, 
which  hitherto  were  only  known  and  read  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

THE  IMPERIAL  LYCEUM. 

The  Imperial  Turkish  Lyceum  at  Galata-Serai,  founded  by  the  present  Sultan,  Abd- 
ul-Aziz, is  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Salve,  formerly  director  of  the  College  of  Mar- 
seilles, France.  The  language  of  instruction  is  French.  The  scholars,  who  are 
admitted  irrespective  of  religious  creed,  are  to  receive  a  higher  scientific  education,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  all  branches  of  the  civil  service.  The  course  of  studies  lasts  10 
years,  3  of  which  are  spent  in  the  preparatory  classes,  6  in  the  course  proper,  and  1  in 
&  special  course.  The  number  of  professors,  exclusive  of  the  director,  is  40,  The  or- 
ganization is  entirely  military,  and  all  the  students  are  uniformed. 

EDUCATION  IN  SERVIA. 

Servia  is  a  tributary  state,  with  a  population  of  1,216,186.  It  is  an  almost  inde- 
pendent principality,  with  a  ministry  and  an  army  of  its  own.  The  Servians  are  a 
very  promising  race,  and  Servia  is  by  many  considered  the  '^  state  of  the  future''  of 
the  Balcan  Peninsula — the  nucleus  of  a  future  great  empire.  The  minister  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  and  public  instruction  is  D.  Matitch.  The  Servian  congress,  in  May, 
l(:j71,  nnanimously  passed  the  new  school-law,  re-organizing  the  whole  system  of 
public  instmction  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  making  education  comxiulsory, 
and  establishing  several  teachers'  seminaries.  The  first  seminary  has  been  established 
in  ICragnjevacs,  and  Stephen  Popovits,  a  gentleman  who  has  received  his  education  in 
Germany,  was  appointed  director.  Two  more  seminaries  are  to  be  established  at 
Zonibor  and  Pakracz,  both  of  which  are  to  be  for  male  and  female  students.  Con- 
gress has,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  appropriated  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to 
carry  oat  all  these  measures. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  COLLEGES. 

New  colleges  are  springing  up  now,  about  as  common  schools  did  a  century  ago,  and 
they  are  now  the  cheering  signs  of  advancing  civilization  and  intelligence,  just  as 
common  schools  were  once.  The  missionaiies  are  about  to  establish  a  college  for  Ar- 
menians at  Aintab,  in  addition  to  the  two  which  they  have  in  flourishing  progress, 
Boberts  College,  in  Constantinople,  and  Syrian  College,  at  Beirut. 

THE    TURKISH  PRESS. 

From  a  very  interesting  letter,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  in  Constantinople,  written 
in  November,  ld7d,  to  the  weekly  journal  Ueber  Laud  uud  Meer,  (Over  Laud  and  Sea^; 
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pnblished  at  Stuttgart,  Oermany,  we  gather  the  following  facts  conoeming  the  Turk- 
ish press : 

Formerly  the  periodical  press  of  Turkey  was  under  the  strictest  government  sapei^ 
vision,  (CeiMur.)  In  1865  a  new  press-law  was  promulgated,  fashion^  after  the  French 
imperial  model,  according  to  which  joumalsL  in  case  of  giving  oiiense  to  the  govern- 
ment, were  tirst  warned,  then  suspended,  and  finally  suppressed.  This  law  was,  how- 
ever, again  declared  null  and  void  during  the  Cretan  insurrection,  in  1867,  and  since 
then  the  Turkish  press  is  exposed  to  the  most  arbitrary  measures. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  Journals  is  the  official  government  paper,  Takvim  ill  Vaki^^ 
published  entirely  in  the  Turkit<h  language,  and  appearing  at  very  irregular  intervaia, 
sometimes  not  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

There  are  other  government  papers,  viz:  Hakaik  ill  Vaks^^,  (The  Truth  of  Events,) 
a  semi-official  paper,  likewise  in  the  Turkish  language ;  Dsheri  d6-i  Askeri^,  (The  Mili- 
tary Journal,)  the  official  organ  pf  the  war  ministry ;  and  Dsheri  d6-i  Tibbi6-i  Askeri6, 
(Jonrnul  of  Military  Surgery  and  Medicine,)  published  monthly. 

Opposition  papers  in  the  Turkish  language  are  Bassiret,  (Wit,)  Dsheri  de-i  Ha vadic, 
(Journal  of  News,)  Ibret,  (The  Model,)  and  Devr,  (The  Epoch.)  Of  these  the  Ibret  is  at 
present  suspended,  and  the  Devr,  which  on  the  29th  August,  1872,  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  was  immediately  suspended,  on  the  following  day,  for  one  month,  so  that,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  be  called  ephemeral.  All  the  above-mentioned  jonmals 
are  pn1)lished  in  Turkish.  There  are  several  journals  published  in  Turkish  and  some 
other  European  language:  the  official  Journal  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  published 
weekly  under  the  double  title  Takoim  Ul  Tydsharet  and  Moniteur  du  commerce,  and 
Diogenes,  a  weekly  satirical  journal,  published  once  a  week  in  French,  onoe  in  Arme- 
nian, once  in  Greek,  and  once  in  Turkish.  £1  Dshewaib  (The  News)  is  a  paper  pab- 
lished  in  Arabic,  and  edited  in  a  very  able  manner  by  a  Syrian,  Ahmed  Faris  Sbiddiak 
Eti'endi ;  in  Constantinople  it  is  read  but  little,  but  has  a  large  circulation  in  Syria>, 
Egypt,  and  Tunis. 

Of  considerable  importance  are  the  journals  published  in  French  and  English.  The 
oldest  of  the  former  is  the  Courier  d'oriont,  established  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  French  legation,  and  is  edited  in  an  ultramon- 
tane Roman  Catholic  spirit.  The  Turquie  (formerly  Journal  de  Constantinople)  is  a 
semi-official  government  paper,  edited  by  a  Koumnnian,  Mr.  Bordeauo.  The  Pbare  da 
BoRphore,  edited  by  a  Qreek  from  Alexandria,  Mr.  Kyriakopnlo,  is  an  able  paper ;  it  is 
decidedly  anti-French,  favoring  G  ^rmany,  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  the  Greek  inter- 
ests, and  untiring  in  its  warfare  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  Union  d'orient,  edited  by  a  French  physician.  Napoleon  Delongny,  is  an  insignificant 
paper.  The  Orient  illnstr^  is  a  weekly  illustrated  journal,  edited  by  a  Greek,  de  Roldi, 
and  two  French  Jesuits,  Portier  and  Bouge.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  worse  in 
this  Journal,  the  reading-matter  or  the  illustrations  (lithographic.)  The  Gazette  m^ 
dicale  is  a  ^ood  scientific  journal,  the  organ  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Constantinople, 
and  is  published  monthly. 

Of  English  papers  there  are  two,  viz :  The  Levant  Herald,  published  daily,  half  in 
English  and  half  in  French,  but  every  Wednesday  entirely  in  English.  It  was  form- 
erly edited  by  an  English  lawyer,  McCoan,  who,  in  September,  1872,  sold  it  to  a  bank 
in  Constantinople.  Its  present  editor  is  Mr.  Whitacker.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  journals  published  in  Turkey.  The  Levant  Times  is  likewise  published  in  English 
and  French.  Its  editor  is  Mr.  Laffan  Hanly,  and  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  shipping 
interest. 

The  following  are  the  journals  published  in  the  Greek  language :  'AvaTo?.tKbg  'Acm^ 
(The  Star  of  the  Orient,)  the  official  organ  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  church  at 
Constantinople ;  and  Bv^dvrtCj  a  semi-official  government  paper.  All  thg  other  Greek 
journals,  viz,  Kwverravnvoi'ffoA<f,  Ne<5Aoyof,  TvTrof,  (The  Press,)  and  Oedrij^,  (The  Spec- 
tator,) are  more  or  less  opposition  papers.  Another  journal,  'Avaro^r),  is  published  in 
the  Turkish  langus^,  but  in  Greek  letters;  it  is  a  well-edited  journal,  and  is  the  oigaa 
of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.    EvpvdtKTj  is  a  literary  journal. 

The  Armenian  press  of  Constantinople  is  exceedingly  active,  and  has  contributed 
much  toward  the  general  progress  of  the  nation.  The  Armenian  journals  are:  Massis, 
(Ararat,)  the  official  organ  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  The  Amrat, 
(Ararat,)  The  Orakir,  (The  Journal,)  The  Pogh,  (The  Trumpet,)  the  Jeprat,  (The  Eu- 
phrates,) the  Mamul.  (The  Press,)  the  Meghu,  (The  Bee;)  both  the  last-mentioned  are 
sntirical  journals ;  tlio  Manzumi-i-Efkiar,  (The  Order  of  Opinions,)  and  the  Medshmua- 
i-Havadis,  (The  Collection  of  News,)  are  both  published  in  the  Turkish  language,  but 
with  Armenian  letters.  Many,  chiefly  scientific  articles,  are  however  printed  entirely 
in  Armenian. 

There  are  two  journals  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  viz :  Turcia,  a  semi-official  paper, 
and  Mukedonia,  edited  in  the  Pan-Slavistic  interest,  and  lately  suspended  on  that 
account. 

There  is  finally  a  Jewish  Journal,  the  Journal  Israili^,  published  in  Spanish,  but  with 
Hebrew  letters.    It  represents  the  Jewish  interests,  and  is  ably  edH^. 
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Some  yean  ago  there  appeared  in  CoDBtaatiDople  a  Jonmalin  the  Persian  langnage, 
the  Tiirkistan)  which,  however,  soon  hecame  detnnct.  The  same  £Ette  befell  a  amal] 
German  paper  started  a  few  years  aga 


APPENDIX  I. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  IIXITZRACY  ACCOBDINO  TO  MIU  MANIER. 

Mr.  J.  Manier,  of  Strasburg,  has  published  a  map  showing  the  general  illiteracy  of 
Europe  in  different  colors.  Seven  countries  are  very  dark,  viz :  Kussia,  Poland,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  late  Papal  Dominion. 

In  Russia  there  are  996  illiterates  among  every  thousand  of  the  population ;  in  Poland, 
only  9  out  of  every  100  can  read  and  write ;  in  Spain,  only  35  out  of  every  100  men  and 
14  out  of  every  100  women ;  in  Italy,  32  out  of  every  100  men  and  19  out  of  every  100 
women ;  in  Hungary,  more  than  half  of  all  the  children  of  school-age  do  not  attend 
any  school  at  all ;  in  Croatia,  only  20  out  of  every  100  children  of  school-age  attend 
school.  The  following  countries  are  of  a  lighter  color:  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Franco ;  the  average  of  illiterates  in  these  countries  was  below  50  per  cent.  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  the  lightest  color, 
for  in  these  countries  but  few  children  can  be  found  who  do  not  attend  school. 

ComparaHve  expenditure  fitr  war  and  ^itcaiion. 


Coantry. 


Out  cf  oveiy  1,000  francs  of  the 
aonaal  expeodtaref  there  are 
paid- 


France 

Pnissia 

Austria. 

BaTBiia 

WOrtemberg 

^xony 

Baden 

Canton  de  Vand,  Switceriand 


Sum$  expended  for  education  per  indinndmL 

Franea. 

Russia  expends  for  the  edocation  of  each  individual 0.29 

Spain  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individnal 0.40 

Italy  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individnal 0.41 

France  expends  for  the  education  of  each  Individual 0.55 

Great  Britain  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individual 1.19 

Switzerland  expends  lor  the  education  of  each  individual 1.79 


APPENDIX  IL 


COURSES  OF  INSTllUCriON    IN  VARIOUS  SFBCIAJL  SCHOOLS  IN  EUROPE. 

Some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  possess  various  very  excellent  special  schools, 
which  are  either  entirely  unknown  with  us,  or  exist  only  in  a  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion. To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  schools  are  nianaged|  the 
oonrsee  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  given  below. 

SCHOOLS  OF"  FORESTRY, 

Host  European  conntries  possess  one  or  more  of  these  important  schools,  which 
more  than  anything  else  have  contributed  toward  the  preservation  and  better  culti- 
vation of  forests.  Among  tlie  best  schools  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Austria,  which 
piossesses  vast  public  and  private  forests.  Instroction  in  forestry  is  divided  into  three 
grades,  viz,  lower,  middle,  and  superior. 
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1.  Lower  instruction. — ^Tbe  aim  of  the  schools  of  this  grade  is  to  prepare  young  men 
for  assistant  foresters  and  for  superintendents  of  smaller  private  or  communal  forests. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  an  experienced  forester  and  an  assistant  teacher.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  from  one  to  two  years,  and  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects :  forest  calculations,  practical  geometry,  botany,  knowledge  of  animals  useful 
and  hurtful  to  forests,  knowledge  of  game,  arboriculture,  most  profitable  methods  of 
manuj^ing  a  forest,  and  composition.  Five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  theoretical  in- 
struction in  the  house,  and  at  least  ten  hours  to  practical  instruction  in  the  forest. 
Conditions  of  admission  are  a  good  elementary  education,  age  more  than  fifteen,  good 
health,  and  moral  conduct.  Examinations  are  held  in  each  study  at  the  end  otthe 
course ;  if  passed  satisfactorily,  a  certificate  to  this  effect  is  given.  The  fees  for  one 
year  for  board  and  instruction  are  250  florins,  and  10  florins  extra  for  excursions — alto- 
gether, 260  florins. 

2.  Middle  instruction.—The  aim  of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  is  to  prepare 
competent  foresters  and  hunters.  The  coui-se  of  instruction  lasts  two  years  and  em- 
braces the  following  subjects: 

l8t  year. — History  of  forestry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  theoretical  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, stereometry,  drawing  of  plans  and  maps,  forestry,  knowledge  of  game,  entomology, 
botany,  natural  philosophy',  chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial cultivation  of  forests,  practical  exercises  in  making  ocular  estimates  of  the 
value  of  forests,  forest  business  correspondence  and  book-keeping.' 

2d  year. — Practical  geometry,  forest  architecture,  drawing  of  maps  and  plans,  forest 
technology,  knowledge  of  game,  physiology  of  plants,  forest  business  correspondence 
and  book-keeping,  forest  and  game  laws. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are,  at  least,  an  education  as  acquired  in  the  lower 
classes  of  a  gymnasium  and  a  real-school,  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship  of  at  least  one 
year  with  some  practical  forester,  the  age  of  lb,  bodily  health,  good  moral  conduct, 
and  written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians.  Examinations  are  held  in  each  study 
every  half-year,  for  each  of  which  certificates  are  given.  At  the  end  of  the  whole 
course  each  student  must  pass  a  rigorous  examination,  for  which  a  certificate  is  given, 
which  enables  him  to  enter  the  public  or  private  forest -service.  The  annual  iue  for 
instruction  alone  is  40  florins. 

3.  Superior  instruction. — This  is  given  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Forestry  at  Mari»- 
brunn. 

The  aim  of  this  academy  is  to  give  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  forestry.  It  is  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
and  has  one  director  and  four  professors.  The  coui'se  of  instruction  lasts  three  yean, 
and  embraces  the  following  subjects : 

l8f  year.— Mathematics,  (fi*  hours  per  week;)  descriptive  geometry,  (I,  6,  IT,  8;) 
chemistry,  (10^  botany,  (11,6;)  cultivation  of  forests,  (Forntbenuleungy)  (I,  5;)  sur- 
veying of  forests,  (II,  6 ;)  knowledge  of  game,  (I,  4;)  drawing  maps  of  forests,  (I,  4.) 

2d  year. — Mechanics  and  machinery,  (7  ;)  geodesy,  (II,  9 ;)  entomology,  (1, 3 ;)  knowledge 
of  soil  and  climatology,  (I,  r»;)  forest  technology,  (II,  5;)  preservation  of  forests,  (ForBt- 
schutZj)  (I,  2;)  cultivation  of  forests,  (II,  9 ;)  calculation  of  profits  from  forests,  (I,  9;) 
forest-laws,  (2 ;)  drawing  maps  of  forests,  (I,  4.) 

M  year. — Geodesy,  (II,  11;)  architecture,  (7;)  organization  of  forest  administrations 
and  calculations  of  value  of  forests,  (I,  7 ;)  arrangement  of  personnel  of  forest  adminis- 
trations, their  duties,  &c.,  (I,  2;)  forest  business-routine,  (II,  4;)  forest  book-keeping, 
(I,  2;)  drawing  maps  of  forests,  (I,  4 ;)  political  economy,  (3;)  agriculture,  (2.) 

The  academy  possesses  a  very  valuable  library,  contaiuing  ueail^^  all  the  works  ever 
published  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  museum  of  forestry,  a  botanical  and  propagating  garden,  and  the  very  extensive 
imperial  forests  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  for  practical  exeicises. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  as  follows:  All  the  students  are  eiiher  termed  "or- 
dinary'' or  *' extraordinary"  students,  the  former  going  regularly  through  the  complete 
course  of  studies  as  prescribed  in  the  programme,  the  latter  only  attending  those  lec- 
tures they  wish  to  hear.  The  conditions  for  admission  for  students  are  a  completed 
course  in  a  real-school  or  a  gymnasium,  age  18,  one  year's  apprenticeship  with  some 
forester,  and  pupils  of  gymnasium,  besides  sufiicient  advancement  in  geometrical  and 
free-hand  drawing.  The  fees  are  50  florins  per  annum  for  instruction  mr  ordinary  stu- 
dents, or  1  florin  50  kreutzers  per  week  for  each  lecture.  *  The  examinations  are  oral 
and  written,  embrace  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the  academy,  and  are  very  strict.  The 
final  examination  for  office  in  the  forest-sqfvice  is  made  in  two  parts,  between  which 
there  must  be  an  interval  of  three  mouths. 

*  There  are  two  classeB  or  divisions  j  vrhere  there  is  only  one  fixture  0ven  the  honrs  of  infttrnction  are 
In  common  to  both :  the  flpires  I,  II.  denote  that  there  is  a  diiiereDce  in  the  number  of  hours  of  in* 
Btruction  lor  each  class,  as  shown  by  the  following  figure. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  SURGERY. 

As  a  good  exampie  of  this  kind  of  schools,  we  select  the  Imperial  School  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  at  Vienna.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  educate  veterinary  surgeons  for  the 
army  and  the  civil  service,  to  further  the  science  of  veterinary  surgery,  to  treat  sick 
auimals  of  ever^  kind  in  its  large,  and  well-appointed  hospital,  and  to  be  highest  sci- 
entific authority  in  all  legal  cases  where  there  is  auy  question  of  veterinary  surgery  to 
be  decided. 

Course  of  studies, — ^The  course  of  studies  for  students  lasts  three  years,  and  for  doctors 
of  medicine  and  surgery  who  have  obtained  their  degree  at  some  university  only  two 
years.    The  course  differs  accoi-dingly. 

a.  Course  for  students : 

\st  year. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  veterinary  surgery,  (5  hours  a  week  for  2 
weeks;)  descriptive,  topographical,  and  surgical  zootomy  of  all  the  domestic  animals, 
and  short  review  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  different  organs,  (5  hours;) 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  applied  to  veterinary  surgery,  (5  hours;)  natural 
history,  dietetics,  and  difference  of  races  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  (3  hours ;)  botauy, 
as  applied  to  veterinary  surgery,  (II*,  5;)  theory  of  horseshoeing,  (1,2;)  practical 
exercises  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  the  shop  for  horseshoeing. 

2d  year,  —  General  pathology  and  pathological  zootomy,  (I,  5;)  zoophysiology, 
( 1,  2 ;)  pharmacognosy  and  writing  prescriptions,  (I,  5 ;)  breeding  and  raising  of  domes- 
tic animals,  (II,  5;)  use  of  instruments,  methods  of  bandaging  and  harnessing,  (II,  3 ;) 
agriculture,  practical  exercises  in  dissecting  and  horseshoeing. 

3d  ifear,^  Special  medical  and  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  attendance 
in  the  hospital  for  at  least  H  hours  every  day ;  operations  and  obstetrics,  with  practical 
exercises,  (3 ;)  veterinary  surgical  jurisprudence,  and  exercises  in  drawing  up  reports, 
(1,2;)  epidemics  and  sanitary  precautions,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  hospital, 
(II,  5 ;)  history  and  literature  of  veterinary  surgery,  (II,  1 ;)  practical  exercises. 

h.  Course  for  physicians  and  surgeons: 

\si  year. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  veterinary  surgery,  zootomy,  and  zoophy- 
siology ;  natural  history,  dietetics,  and  knowledge  of  the  different  races  of  domestic 
animals;  botany  applied  to  veterinary  surgery  ;  pharmacognosy ;  writing  of  prescrip- 
tions ;  use  of  instruments  and  bandages ;  agriculture ; '  horseshoeing ;  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  domestic  auimals ;  practical  exercises  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the  horseshoe- 
in  c-shop. 

2d  year.— General  pathology  and  pathological  zootomy ;  special  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology;  therapeutics  and  clinics;  operations;  vet«ri  nary  surgical  jurispru- 
dence; epidemics  and  sanitary  precautions;  history  and  literature  of  veterinary 
surgery;  practical  exercises. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  Austrian  citizenship ;  age  not  less  than  17  and  not 
more  than  24;  health  and  good  moral  conduct ;  a  course  satisfactorily  completed  at  a 
lower  gymnasium  or  a  lower  real-school.  There  are  examinations  at  the  end  of  every 
year  and  a  rigorous  examination  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course,  for  which  certificates 
are  given,  which  entitle  the  student  to  a  place  as  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army  or 
in  the  civil  service.  A  special  course  of  horseshoeing  for  private  cavalry  and  artillery 
soldiers  is  connected  with  the  school.  Conditions  of  admission  are  only  reading  and 
writing  and  some  little  knowledge  of  horseshoeing.  The  course  lasts  two  years ;  if 
completed  satisfactorily,  a  certificate  of  '^  privileged  horseshoer''  is  given. 

SCHOOI^  OF  NAVIGATION. 

All  the  sea-faring  nations  of  Europe  possess  a  number  of  these  schools  of  different 
grades.  We  give  below  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Navigation  at  Stettin, 
,  Prussia. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train  mariners  and  masters  of  merchant-vessels.  It  has  a 
director,  two  professors,  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing.  To  be  admitted  to  the 
lowest  class,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  be  acquainted  with  element- 
ary mathematics,  and  must  be  able  to  write  a  fair  composition  in  German.  The  les- 
sons are  given  dnrinff  32  hours  a  week,  and  during  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a 
course  for  pilots,  whue  dniing  the  last  two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high 
seas.  The  course  in  pilotage  embraces  the  following  subjects:  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpeiiterin^,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial  and 
astronomical  observations,  drawiuf^  of  sea-charts  and  asti'onoroical  niax)s,  and  English. 
That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried  further,  rigging, 
drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  commercial  rules  relative  to  ships'  papers, 
and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  coMimercial  ports,  &c. 

On  leaving  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  pn^ficiency  awarded  to 

*  There  are,  as  in  the  school  of  forentry,  9  classes  or  divisions;  where  there  in  only  one  fignre,  the 
hours  are  the  same  for  both  classes,  and  where  there  are  two,  the  first  indicates  what  class  has  the  ia-  "^ 
•traction,  and  the  second  how  many  hoars.  ^-^  , 
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those  who  pass  it  id  a  satiafiiotory  manner.  This  certificate  is  the  basts  of  all  promo- 
tion to  any  of  the  dillereut  stations  of  command  of  a  merchant-vessel.  The  fees, 
paid  qnarterly,  are  six  thalers  for  the  pilot's  eoarse,  and  ten  for  t^e  higher  oooxae  in 
navigation. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  NUR8E8,  (MU>WIV£fi.) 

Of  these,  most  'M)nntries  of  Enropc  possess  a  nnmber,  and  no  womafi  is  allowed  to 
practice  as  midwife  unless  she  can  show  a  certificate  from  one  of  these  schools.  Anstria 
alone  possesses  eight  such  schools,  and  instruction  of  the  same  kind  is  also  given  to 
women  at  the  faculties  of  medicine  In  the  universities  and  at  the  schools  of  snrgery. 
A  large  number  of  apprentice-mid  wives  receive  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
during  their  studies  from  the  provinces  and  townships.  Candidates  must  be  at  least 
SM  years  of  fute,  and  less  than  50 ;  must  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  be  of  good  reputa- 
tion, and  of  healthy  constitution.  The  course  of  insti'uction  occupies,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, four,  five,  or  six  months.  It  is  both  theoretical  and  pra<^tical,  and  is  ffiven 
by  a  professor  of  obstetrics,  aided  by  a  midwife  and  a  nurse.  In  most  of  the  schools 
there  are  two  promotions  yearly.  On  leaving,  the  pupils  have  to  undergo  a  severe  ex- 
amination, for  which  those  who  have  the  means  pay  a  fee  of  30  florins.  In  the  Ans- 
triau  schools  for  midwives  more  than  1,200  jiid wives  are  instructed  every  year. 


II.— ASIA. 

CHINA. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Empire.    China  proper,  area,  1,S97,990  square  miles.    Popalatlaa,  420,000,000.) 
No  roport  has  been  received  this  year. 

INDIA. 

(ArtA,  1,553,136  square  miles.    PopnlaUon,  901,593,978.) 

No  proper  report  has  been  received,  but  from  other  reliable  sources  a  few  interesting 
facts  are  given. 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  India  much  has  been  done  for  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  public  instmction, 
but  by  no  means  sufficient;  for  among  a  population  of  about  190,000,000  (in  British 
India)  only  62*2,^42  children  received  Instruction,  which  was  given  in  public,  semi- 

Enblic,  (subsiciiKcd  by  the  government,)  and  private  schools.  Some  rich  Parsees,  in 
onibay,  uave  M,)ent  consitlerable  sums  for  benevolent  and  educational  purposes.  Sir 
Jamw^tjee  Ji'jeeelwy  gave  £*iOO,000,  and  Mr.  Kustumjee  Jamsetjee  £10,000,  for  farther- 
ing EnglisL  0  liicaUon  in  Bombay  and  Guzerat. 

The  educarioa  of  females  was  hitherto  very  nmch  neglected,  but  of  lat«  a  great  im- 
provement is  takinc  place.  Thus  there  were,  in  1861,  m  Calcutta,  only  16  scn<K)ls  for 
native  girls,  with  395  scholars ;  in  1870  there  were  284  schools  for  girls,  with  6,5(39 
scholars.  Among  the  better  classes  of  Hindoos  in  the  cities,  many  highly-educated 
ladies  are  found,  so  that  now  a  special  ladies*  journal,  the  *^  Behamabodhini  Pattrica,'' 
appears  at  Calcutta,  and  has  quite  an  extensive  circnlation.  It  often  contains  very 
valuable  contributions,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  historical,  social,  and  literary  questions, 
by  native  ladies. 

JAPAN. 

(Ab8oliit«  Monarchy— Empire.    Area,  ab<mt  156,804  sqnare  mUes.    Population,  about  35,000,0004 

Minister  of  public  ingtrtioUon,  Oki. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mori,  Japanese  minister  at  Washington,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  on  outline  of  the  new  Japanese  school-law,  which,  though  perhai>s  not  yet  ac- 
tually carried  out,  will  no  doubt  soon  be  in  force. 

AIM  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOI^LAW. 

There  have  been  schools  in  Japan  for  many  years,  but,  from'  their  imperfection  or 
misdirection,  they  beneiited  the  upper  classes  only.    Farmers,  mechanicS|  traders,  and 
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women  were  left  in  ignoranoe.  Even  among  the  npper  olasaes  education  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  more  devoted  to  art,  literature,  and  useless  discussions  than  to  anything 
practical.  The  new  sohool-law  aims  at  leaving  none  in  ignoranoe  in  any  class,  male 
or  female. 

HIGHEST   EDUCATIONAL  AUTHOBITY. 

The  management  of  educational  affairs  thronghont  the  whole  country  shall  he  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  authority,  the  department  of  education. 

f 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRTs 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  empire  into  eight  grand  divisions,  called  collegiate  di- 
visions. Each  division  has  a  central  office,  located  in  some  large  city,  with  an  officer 
in  char^. 

The  eight  grand  divisions  are  made  up  of  72  provinces  and  3  cities.  Each  grand 
division  or  collegiate  district  is  divided  into  32  academical  districts,  each  to  contain 
a  middle  or  high  school;  and  each  academical  district  is  subdivided  into  210  school- 
districts,  each  to  contain  one  school.  There  being  256  academical  districts,  the  whole 
number  of  school  districts  is  53,7G0.  The  exact  localities  of  the  bchool-distriots  are  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  population  and  convenience  of  access. 

SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION. 

There  shall  be  appointed  in  every  academical  district  by  the  local  anthorities  from 
10  to  13  directors,  (superintendents,)  each  to  superintend  and  control  from  20  to  30 
schools.  The  salary  of  these euperintendents  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  derived  from 
local  taxes.  If  this  is 'impossible,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  central 
government  for  the  present. 

Every  child,  male  and  female,  of  all  classes,  is  to  be  sent  to  school  from  the  age  of  6 
years,  and  must  attend  school  long  enough,  at  least,  to  finish  the  course  in  the  element- 
ary schools. 

The  rules  and  by-laws  of  all  schools,  public  and  private,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
educational  department  every  year,  as  also-a  rei>ort  of  the  number  of  scholars  and  their 
progress. 

Every  collegiate  division  shall  have  one  bureau,  with  a  director  and  a  sufficient  force 
of  clerical  assistants,  who  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  scholars  and  observe  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system.  In  consultation  with  the  local  anthorities,  the  director 
may  so  modify  or  amend  the  niles  as  to  suit  the  particular  locality,  but  such  amend- 
ments must  be  limited  to  unimportant  matters,  and  be  reported  to  the  department  of 
education. 

The  director  of  each  collegiate  division  shall  transmit  all  the  reports  from  theschool- 
snperintendents  to  the  department  of  education,  where  these  reports  will  be  printed 
for  the  public  use. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  to  be  three  classes  of  schools,  viz :  great  learning,  (superior ;)  middle  learn- 
ing, (secondary ;)  and  small  learning,  (elementary.) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  grades  of  elementary  schools  are :  common  schools,  girls'  schools,  vil- 
lage-schools, charity-schools,  private-schools,  in£Emt-schools,evening-school8,  and  schools 
for  imbeciles,  &e. 

Infant-schools  are  for  children  under  6  years  of  age,  both  male  and  female. 

Private  schools  roust  have  a  license. 

Charity-schools  are  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents. 

Village-schools  are  to  be  established  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  in  these 
schools  the  rules  may  be  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Evening-schools  may  be  provided  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  school  during 
the  day. 

The  girls'  schools,  besides  the  regular  studies,  will  embrace  in  their  course  some  of 
the  domestic  arts  especially  appropriate  for  females. 

The  common  (public)  schools  shall  have  two  grades,  the  lower  and  upper. 

In  the  lower  grade  the  following  branches  shall  be  taught :  Spelling,  writing,  conver- 
sation* vocabularies,  reading,  morality,  letter- writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  us  far  as 
division,  instruction  by  lectures  upon  health,  outline  of  geography,  outline  of  natural 
philosophy,  gymnastic  exercises,  singing,  (the  last-mentioned  not  for  the  present.) 

In  the  upper  grade  the  following  subjects  will  be  taught :  Outline  of  history,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  outline  of  botany,  chemistry^  physiology.    According  to  the  wants 
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of  particular  localities  the  following  four  subjects  may  be  added :  One  or  two  foreign 
languages,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  constitution  of  go  vera  ment,  (political  economy.) 
The  lower  gnide  is  for  children  between  6  and  9  years,  and  the  upper  for  those  betwcJeu 
10  and  13. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  (MIDDLE  LEARNING.) 

In  the  secondary  schools,  (academies,)  scholars  are  admitted  who  have  received  the 
education  prescribed  for  public  schools  ;  and  these  shall  be  divided  into  two  gradesy 
upper  and  lower. 

Lower-grade  academies  will  teach  the  following  subjects:  Japanese  language, 
arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  history,  foreign  languages,  natural  philosphy,  drawing, 
ancient  Japanese  words,  geometry,  algebra,  book-keepmg,  natural  history,  chemistry, 
moral  science,  physiology,  constitution  of  government,  statistics  of  the  country,  music, 
(the  last  not  for  the  present.) 

Upi)er-grade  academies  will  teach  the  following  subjects :  Japanese  language,  foreign 
languages,  natural  philosophy,  trigonometry^  ancient  Japanese  words,  geometry,  alge- 
bra, book-keeping,  chemistry,  moral  science,  surveying,  political  economy,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  mental  philosophy,  astronomy. 

The  lower  grade  is  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  the  upper  for 
those  between  17  and  18. 

Private  schools  which  i-eceive  a  certificate  giving  permission  to  teach  an  academical 
course  may  be  called  private  academies. 

Agricultural  academies  are  those  specially  designed  for  instruction  in  agricultnre. 

Academies  for  foreign  languages  are  for  those  who  are  to  enter  into  commercial 
business.    All  the  schools  which  teach  languages  only  may  be  placed  in  thin  class. 

Conuiiercial  or  business  academies  are  purely  for  commercial  pni-poses,  and  shall  be 
established  in  cities. 

Industrial  academies  shall  teach  all  kinds  of  industrial  arts. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS,  (GREAT  LEARNING.) 

These  schools  will  teach  professional  branches,  viz :  Logic,  literature,  law,  and 
medicine. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  schools  are  to  be  established  to  provide  the  teachers  required  for  the  publio 
schools. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  to  be  selected  from  those  above  20  years  of  age, 
irrespective  of  sex,  who  have  a  certificate  that  they  are  graduates  of  a  normal  school, 
or  have  graduated  from  an  academy. 

Teachers  in  academies  must  be  over  25  years  of  age,  and  must  present  a  college  cer- 
tificate of  graduation. 

Teachers  in  colleges  must  have  obtained  the  title  of  "  professor." 

SCHOLARS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  scholars  are  required  to  go  through  the  regular  course ;  and  in  passing  from  one 
grade  to  another  they  must  be  subjected  to  exautinations.  Examinations  must  also  be 
uu<lergone  before  passing  from  one  class  of  schools  to  another. 

Poor  scholars  of  decided  ability  will  be  pecuniarily  assisted  by  the  government,  and 
obliged  to  refund  the  sums  advanced  in  course  of  time. 

STUDENTS  ABROAD. 

All  students  8ent  abroad  at  the  public  expense  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
central  department  of  education.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  students  sent  abroad; 
one  &>hall  be  called  freshmen  or  the  second  class,  and  the  other  the  first  class ;  the 
former  to  be  selected  from  among  the  graduates  of  academies,  and  the  latter  from 
among  the  graduates  of  coHeges,  In  order  to  become  a  student  abroad  an  examina- 
tion is  to  be  passed  and  certificates  of  good  moral  character  must  be  produced.  The 
limit  of  the  period  for  students  abroad  of  the  second  class  shall  be  five  years,  and  that 
of  the  first,  three  years.  The  number  of  second-class  students  is  limited  to  150,  and 
that  of  the  first  class  to  30.  While  abroad,  such  students  will  be  under  the  sux^ervisiou 
of  the  minister  resident  in  the  respective  countries.  ^  , 
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GENERAL  EXPEN'SBS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  public  mooev  for  the  pnrpoees  of  education  shall  be  exclnsively  controlled  by 
the  department  ot  education.  The  government  will  aasist  as  much  as  possible  all 
classes  impartially  in  gaining  an  education. 

The  public  support  of  education  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  couditions 
for  the  present : 

1.  For  the  salaries  of  foreign  teachers  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

2.  For  buildings  and  repairs  of  school-houses  aud  colleges,  books  aud  apparatus,  &c. 

3.  For  academic  buildings,  repairs,  books,  apparatus,  &c. 

4.  For  the  educational  fund  to  be  advanced  to  jwor  students. 

5.  For  the  expenses  of  the  various  bureaus  of  school-superintendents. 
In  every  class  of  schools  a  tuition-fee  has  to  be  paid. 


PERSIA. 

(Abaolute  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  648,000  square  miles.    Popnlation,  nbont  5,000.000.) 
MinUter  of  commerce  and  public  instruction^  Prince  Au-Kauli-Mirza. 
No  report  has  been  received. 

SIAM. 

(Peadal  and  abeolate  Monarchy— Ehigdom.    Area,  abont  250,000  sqnare  mile*.    Popnlation,  6,300,000.) 
No  report  has  been  received. 


III.— AFRICA. 
ALGIERS. 

(French  colony.    Area,  150,576  square  miles.    Population,  3,921,946.) 
SCHOOL-ORGANIZATION. 

The  primary-school  system  of  Algiers  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  14, 
1850.  Accordrng  to  this  law,  primary  schools  for  instructing  Mohammedan  children  in 
French  and  Arabic  were  to  be  established  in  the  cities  of  Algiers.  Constuntiiie,  Bona, 
Oran,  Blidah,  and  Mostaganem,  and  likewise  in  some  other  cities  if  there  should  be  any 
demand  for  them.  Instruction  is  given  free  of  charge,  aud  comprises  reading  and  writing 
of  Arabic,  reading  and  writing  of  French,  French  grammar,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures.  At  the  head  of  every  school  there  is  a  French  director,  who  is  recommended 
by  the  prefect  of  the  district,  aud  appointed  by  the  ^overnor-geueral.  He  must 
possess  a  certificate  as  primary-school  teacher,  and  a  certificate  that  he  is  conversant 
with  Arabic.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  teacher,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prefect 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  mufti,  or  kadi.  Ihe  salary  of  the  director  is  1,200 
francs,  and  that  of  the  assistant,  600.  Besides  this,  they  divide  the  school -fees,  (1  frauc 
per  month  for  every  scholar,)  so  that  the  director  receives  two- thirds  and  the  teacher 
one-third.    All  these  schools  were  only  for  boys. 

By  the  same  law,  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools  was  decreed  in  the  cities  of  Al- 
giers, Constantino,  and  Bona.  They  are  similarly  organized  as  the  bovs'  schools,  only 
that  needle-work  also  is  taught.  The  salaiy  of  the  diirectress  is  1,000  francs,  and  that 
of  the  assistant  teacher,  500. 

The  same  law  also  provided  for  adult  schools  in  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine.  In- 
struction is  given  in  these  schools  entirely  free  of  charge,  and  the  teachers  receive  a 
salary  varying  between  600  and  1,000  francs.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
elements  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and  instruction  is 
given  at  least  three  times  a  week.  Pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  dili- 
gence and  their  application  to  studies  receive  annual  rewards  from  the  prelect. 

The  superintendence  of  schools  in  every  city  or  town  is  in  the  hands  of  a  local  corn- 
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mittee,  consiBtlng  of  the  prefect,  the  mufti,  and  a  citizen  appointed  by  the  prefect. 
The  inspection  of  primary  and  adalt  schools  is  asaally  iu  the  hands  of  some  French 
officer.  In  the  capital  of  every  province  there  is  an  examining  committee,  whith 
issues  certificates  to  candidates  for  the  teacher's  profession.  The  nighest  educational 
authority  is  the  ^veraor-general,  who  is  assisted  iu  his  fanctions  by  the  rector  of  %hm 
Academy  of.  Algiers. 

THE  KOBMAL  SCHOOL  AT  iVLGIKRS. 


The  normal  school  at  Algiers  was  established  by  a  law  of  March  4, 1865.  According  to 
this  law  30  non-paying  pupils,  viz,  20  born  iu  Fi-ance  and  10  natives,  may  b()  admitted. 
Six  of  these  free  places  are  disposed  of  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Paris, 
6  by  the  governor-general  of  Algiers,  and  18  by  tlie  provincial  authorities  of  Algiem, 
Oniu,  and  Constantino.  The  school  has  two  special  teachers  of  religiuu,  one  a  Mo- 
bam  niedan  and  the  other  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  salary  of  the  director  amounts  to 
4,500  francs ;  that  of  the  teachers  varies  between  3,000  and  500.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 


Stadies. 


Number  of  tiours 
por  week. 


Roligion 

PeilapoKicB 

PoimuitiHhip 

KcadiniJ  

Fif  nch  Ian ji^ago  and  literature 

Aiithmotic 

Linear  di-awinfir 

Geography  an«  history 

Katnral  liiHtory 

Natural  philosophy 

Mechanics 

Ajirii-ulture 

Ai-abic 

Civil  and  commercial  administratioxi . 
Gymuastics 


Total. 


34  1 


31 


31 


STATrsrrcs. 


Of  the  318  townships,  (communes,)  128  have  at  least  one  public  school,  14  have  a 
private  school,  and  76  are  without  schools.  The  total  number  of  primary  schools  is 
233,  viz,  186  public  schools  and  47  private  schools.  Of  this  unmbw,  1:^.0  are  boys' 
schools  and  103  mixed  schools,  (for  boys  and  girls.)  One  hundred  and  ninety  schools 
are  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  and  43  under  the  direction  of  priests.  Of  tJie 
public  schools,  80  ai*e  free  schools,  i  c,  in  which  instruction  is  given  entirely  free  of 
charge.  The  public  schools  are  attended  by  14,037  scholars,  viz,  12,205  boys  and  1,772 
girls.  Of  the  whole  numl>er,  only  3,537  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  privato  scboola 
were  attended  by  2,062  scholars.  Thus  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Algiers  is  16,099,  viz,  12,480  Roman  Catholics,  3,180  Jews,  and  4^9  Prot-estants. 
The  average  length  of  annual  attendance  is  7^  months  for  boys,  and  somewhat  less  for 
gills.    The  last  annual  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  amounted  to  429,751  fr.mcs. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  not  been  uniform  in  all  the  schools;  for  example, 
geography  was  only  taught  in  32  schools,  linear  drawing  in  14,  elements  of  agricnltnns 
in  11.  Only  63  schools  canied  out  the  prescribed  programme  in  full.  As  regards  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  geography  was  taught  in  41  and  linear  drawing  in  9. 

No  later  statistics  of  illiteracy  being  obtainable,  we  give  those  of  1863.  During 
that  year,  of  all  the  scholars  who  left  the  secular  public  schools,  5  could  not  read, 
15  could  only  read,  36  could  read  and  write,  34  had  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  10  had  an  excellent  knowledge  iu  all  the  branches  taught.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  6  could  neither  read  nor  write,  14  could  read,  31  could  read  and 
write,  38  had  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  11  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  taught. 

Sixty- three  townships  (communes)  have  at  least  one  public  girls'  school  each,  and  3 
have  private  gills'  schools.    Altogether  there  are  151  girls'  schools,  viz:  81  secular 
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scboc^  and  70  ecclesiastical  schools.  One  handred  and  thirty-niuo  schools  are  Roman 
Catholic,  C  Protestant,  and  5  Jewish,  and  1  common  to  all  religious  creeds. 

Tho  public  girls'  schools  were  attended  by  7,074  girls,  of  whom  ei^iit-niuths  were 
instmcted  free  qf  charge.  The  private  girls'  schools  were  attended  by  4,028  girls,  of 
whom  45  were  instmcted  freo  of  charge.  There  are  consequently  in  the  whole  of 
Algiers  11,102  girls  attending  school,  viz:  10,370  Roman  Catholics,  290  Protesrants,  and 
442  Jews.  The  average  length  of  annual  schooling  is  7  months  and  18  days.  The 
expenditure  for  tho  public  girls'  schools  amounted  to  38,055  francs,  of  which  sum  1,044 
francs  were  received  as  school-fees;  the  remuiuder  was  paid  by  the  townships. 

The  cumber  of  infant  schools  in  GQ  townships  (couimnues)  is  86,  atten<led  by  9,636 
children,  of  whom  939  are  paying  and  8,G;>7  uon-payiug  scholard.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  these  schools  was  94,549  francs. 

LIBERIA. 

(BepnbUo.    Area,  about  6(>,00(>  square  milea.    Population,  about  718,000.) 
No  report  has  been  received  this  year. 

MADAGASCAR. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Khkgdom.    Area,  about  SSSO.OOO  square  miles.    Population,  about  5,000.000.) 

8TATB  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  generally  is  very  backward.  The  only  schools  that  deserve  the  name 
are  under  the  direction  of  .French  missionaries.  At  the  town  of  St.  Mario  there  are 
two  such  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  former  has  376  scholars,  viz: 
76  boarders  and  300  day-scholars,  all  natives;  the  latter,  550  scholars,  viz:  50  boarders 
and  500  day^-scholars,  likewise  natives.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools 
embraces  French,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography. 

The  government  has  also  founded  several  institutions  where  boys  and  girls  can 
acquire  an  elementary  industrial  education.  In  these  schools  there  are  80  free  places, 
viz:  40  for  boys  and  40  for  girls^ 

MOROCCO. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Sultanate.    Area,  not  definitely  known.    Population,  about  2.750.000.) 

No  report  has  been  received. 

ORANGE. 

(Republia    Area,  about  40,000  square  miles.    Population,  upward  of  100,000.) 

No  report  has  been  received. 

SIERRA  LEONE, 

(British  Cobmy.    Area,  468  square  miles.   Population,  37,089.) 
STATB  OF  EDUCATION. 

British  missionaries,  chiefly  of  the  Church  of  England,  have,  since  1804,  worked 
here  very  successfully  in  the  cause  of  education.  As  soon  as  a  missionary  came  to  a 
village,  a  school  was  established.  As  far  b^ck  as  1815,  a  high  school  was  founded 
in  Leicester  Mountains,  and  latterlv  transferred  to  Fura  Bay.  This  institution  has  a 
preparatory  class,  and  a  high  school  proper.  In  the  preparatory  school  all  the 
elementary  English  branches  are  taught,  besides  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek.  In 
^e  high  school  the  same  studies  are  carried  further,  and  Hebrew  and  theology  are 
added.  Among  the  former  pupils  of  this  school,  there  was  the  well-known  colored  man 
Ciowther,  who  rendered  very  efficient  services  in  the  Niger  expedition  of  1841,  and 
was,  in  1^,  appointed  bishop  of  the  mission. 

In  Freetown,  the  capital,  there  is  also  a  higher  school  for  native  girls. 

SENEOAMBIA. 

(French  Colony.    Area,  not  definitely  known.    Population,  about  90,000.) 
STATE  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  ffl*e  in  Senegal  and  Gor^  12  hoys'  schools  and  4  girls'  schools,  the  former  with 
999  scholars,  an4  the  latter  with  390.    There  are  also  2  infant  schools  with  36  pupils. 
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These  schools  are  all  primary  schools,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  instmction  in 
the  French  langaage.  The  children  in  all  these  schools  were  partly  French,  partly 
natives.  In  Gabon  there  are  two  private  schools,  one  of  them  nnder  the  direction  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries;  this  is  a  boys'  school,  and  uambers  80  scholars; 
the  other  is  a  girls'  school,  and  has  74  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  two 
schools  embraces  religion,  sacred  history,  geography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
French.  In  Glass  there  is  a  school  kept  up  by  American  missionaries,  where  English  is 
taught. 

TEANSVAAL. 

(Bepablic.    Area,  not  definitely  known.    Population,  aboat  30,000.) 
No  report  has  been  received. 


IV.— AMERICA. 
A,— NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

(British  Colony.    Area,  3,127,045  square  inilea.    Population,  4,311,044.) 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  now  includes  the  various  provinces  of  North  America,  for- 
merly known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  extensive  regions  long  under  the  gua«i-government  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  British  North  America  except  Prince  Edward's  Island 
and  Newfoundland.  No  report  for  this  year  has  up  to  this  date  (December  31,  1872) 
been  received  from  any  portions  of  the  Dominion,  but  below  an  extract  is  given  from 
the  Saint  Stephen  Journal  of  New  Brunswick,  containing  a  criticism  on  the  new  school 
law. 

THB  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW  OP  NEW  BBUNSWICK. 

"The  new  law  contemplates  the  extending  of  the  benefits  of  education  to  all  alike, 
rich  and  poor.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  state  owes  every  child  within 
its  bounds  a  thorough  education,  and  we  believe  in  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools.  But  if  people  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools,  let  them  have  them. 
In  our  peregrinations  through  the  country  during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  find  very  few 
schools  in  operation.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  whose  word  is  beyond  doubt^ 
that  in  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  there  are  only  four  schools,  where  under  the  old 
law  there  were  sixteen.  It  may  well  be  inquired  whether  this  scarcity  of  schools  arises 
from  the  fault  of  the  new  law  or  of  the  people.  We  do  not  hold  the  people  faultless; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  too  much  machinery  about  the  law.  For  instance,  the 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees.  &.C.,  must  be  held  in  January,  on  a  certain 
day,  at  a  certain  hour,  &c.,  &c.  In  January,  almost  all  the  live  schoolmen  in  a  conn- 
try  school-district  are  in  the  woods,  and  a  failure  is  likely  to  occur  through  a  want  of 
proper  parties  to  perform  the  duties  required.  If  a  failure  occur  in  any  or  the  formali- 
ties, the  non-contents  find  a  way  to  upset  the  whole. 

**  The  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  size  of  some  of  the  districts,  some  of  which  are 
five  and  some  mx  miles  in  length. 

**  What  we  have  said  above  regarding  the  election  of  school  trustees  by  dissentients 
is,  wo  admit,  liable  to  the  objection  that  such  an  amendment  as  we  have  proposed 
might  open  a  loop-hole  to  the  establishing  of  sectarian  schools.  Now  we  have  no 
intention  of  ad  vocating  the  establishing  of  sectarian  schools  with  special  grant«.  Were 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, <!tc.,  allowed  the  privilege  of  opening  such  schools,  the  working  of  the  law  wonld 
be  cripi)led  and  the  whole  rendered  null  and  void.  AH  that  we  contend  for  is  that 
some  amendment  be  made  to  the  law  whereby  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  parents,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  without  due  formalities, 
or  regard  to  holding  a  meeting  this  day  or  that  day,  elect  trustees  at  any  time  and 
carry  on  a  school  under  the  law  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Of  course,  as  under 
the  old  law,  the  average  attendance  wonld  always  have  to  reach  a  certain  number 
before  the  teacher  could  obtain  the  part  of  his  salary  paid  by  the  government.'' 

The  Saint  John  Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Journal,  of  November  30,  1872,  in 
which  the  above  article  is  cit^,  very  truly  remarks :  "  We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the 
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Jdomal  point  <rat  a  praotieal  lemedy  for  each  of  the  grievances  to  which  it  lefers.  It 
is  aome  Berrioe  to  indicate  a  grievance.  It  is  a  greater  one  to  point  oat  a  remedy. 
Then  the  *  iume  and  antidote'  will  be  both  before  us." 

MEXICO. 

(Federal  Bepnblio.    Aiea,  846,615  square  miles.    Population,  9,173,053.) 

Tbroagh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rodrignes,  the  editor  of  the  illustrated  Journal 
O  Nin>o  AIu9idOy  published  in  New  York;  the  following  facts  regarding  education  in 
Mexico  are  furnished : 

PBIMARY  EDUCATION. 

In  almost  every  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic  there  are  primary  schools,  where  jera- 
tuitous  education  is  given  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  these  estabush- 
nients  is  unknown.  They  are  maintained-  partially  by  the  federal  ^vemment,  par- 
tially by  the  State  governments,  private  donations,  and  benevolent  societies,  {sociedadea 
de  hmeficeHoia,)  In  the  State  of  Mexico  there  is  a  Compania  Lancasteriana,  which  main- 
taina  8  •schools,  viz,  2  for  boys,  attended  by  859  pupils ;  3  for  girls,  with  a  regular 
attendance  of  635  pupils;  and  3  for  adults,  with  31&  pupils.  Another  corporation,  the 
Sociedad  de  Benefieenda,  keeps  several  schools  for  both  sexes,  attended  by  about  5,000 
pupils. 

Throughout  the  republic  there  is  a  good  number,  perhaps  1,509,  private  schools,  for 
primary  and  secondary  instruction.  It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  their  pupils 
IS  about  200,000. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATIOK. 

Secondary  education,  properlv  so-called,  is  given:  1st,  in  seminaries,  maintained  by. 
the  clergy ;  2d,  in  the  national  colleges  in  the  capital  of  the  republic ;  3d,  in  colleges, 
institat^  and  academies,  in  the  several  States. 

There  are  10  seminaries  in  the  country,  1  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  and  9  in  9 
of  the  13  4>i8hopriC8.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions  comprise :  Latin, 
normal  nhilosophy,  ecclesiastical  law,  Roman  law,  scholastic  theology,  dogmatics,  and 
natural  law,  {dereiDho  naturoL) 

The  number  of  studenta  in  these  seminaries  is  as  follows : 


Locality. 


Kexico 

E^ebla 

Moreli* 

Gnadamara. 
Monterey... 

OiO»ca 

Merida 

Dnrango .... 

Chiapa 

Cnliaoan 

Total.. 


488 
999 
360 
730 
S50 
900 
S29 
173 
24 
30 

3,083 


In  the  capital  of  Mexico  there  is  1  university  and  9  national  colleges,  viz:  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  San  Juan  de  Latran,  San  Gregorio,  (Jesuit,)  the  Medical  School,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Military  School,  and  2  agricultural  and  business 
Mshools. 

The  two  colleges  mentioned  first  are  the  best.  They  have  four  courses  of  studies,  viz : 
philosophy,  grammar,  law,  and  literature.  The  course  of  philosophy  comprises  ideol- 
ogjf  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  mathematics,  natural  philosop^,  cosmography,  and 
geography;  that  of  grammar  comprises  Spanish,  Latin,  and  french;  tbat  of  law 
embraces  natural,  civil,  criminal,  Roman,  and  canonic  law ;  the  course  of  literature 
embraces  universal  history,  history  of  Mexico,  ancient  and  modem  classics,  rhetoric, 
and  composition.    The  courses  in  the  other  colleges  are  not  so  full.    ^  j 
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The  studenta  in  these  9  colleges  are  distributed  as  follows : 


CoUegea. 


San  Juan  de  Latran. 

San  Gregorio 

San  IldefoDso 

Medical  school 

Mining  school 

Academy  of  fine  arts 

Militanr  school 

Agncnitaral  school . 
Bimnesa  college 

Total 


571 
340 
240 

274 

vrt 

S43 

lr7 

2,m 


In  the  several  States  of  the  country  there  are  the  foUowiDg  colleges :  In  Mexico,  1 ; 
in  Puebla,  1 ;  in  Oajaca,  1 ;  in  Vera  Cruz,  4 ;  in  Yucatan,  (the  University  of  Merida,)  1 
college,  and  a  naval  school  in  Campeohe;  in  Michoacan.  2;  in  Guaniguato,  1 ;  in  Da- 
ran^o,  1;  in  Zacatecas,  1,  (besides  a  school  of  mines;)  in  AguaS'  Calientes,  1;  in 
Jabisco,  2 ;  in  San  Luis  Potoisi,  1 ;  in  the  island  of  Carmen,  1 ;  in  Chiapa,! ;  in  Chiha- 
ahua,  1 ;  in  Qneretaro,  2 — total,  24  colleges.    The  number  of  students  is  not  known. 

SCIKNTiriC  SOCIETIES,  LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

In  the  capital  of  Mexico  there  are  three  literaiy  and  scientific  societies,  viz :  La  Sociedad 
de  Jeografia  %  £0tadi«tioa,  (Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;)  El  Ateneo;  and  la 
Sociedad  Promovedora  de  Mejarae  materialea  i  intekotualea,  (Society  for  Promoting  Material 
and  Intellectual  Improvement.) 

In  Merida  there  is  an  Academia  de  Cienciaa  Literatttre,  (Scientifio  and  Literary 
Academy.)  ^ 

Mexico  City  has  three  public  libraries,  viz,  the  Cathedral  library,  with  13,000  volumes 
and  manuscripts ;  the  library  of  the  University,  with  9,000  volumes ;  and  the  library 
of  San  Gregono,  with  about  5,000  volumes. 

B— CENTRAL  AlVIERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

No  report  on  education  has  been  received  from  any  of  the  states  of  Central  America, 
so  that  only  the  general  statistics  are  given. 

COSTA  RICA. 

(Republic.    Area,  16,250  square  miles.     Population,  165.000.) 

GUATEMALA. 

(Republic.    Area,  15,000  square  miles.    Population,  1,180,000.) 

Minister  of  the  interior^  o/juelicef  of  eocleHaelioal  affairs,  and  of  puhlio  instruction,  J.  M. 

SAMAGOi. 

HAYTL 

(Bepublic    Area,  38,000  square  miles.    Population,  572,000.) 

Minister  of  public  insirucUonj  Justice,  and  ecdesiastioal  affaire,  B.  Lallebcand. 


HONDURAS. 

(Bepublic.    Area,  43,000  square  miles.    Population,  350,000.) 

Minister  of  marine  and  public  instruction,  C.  Celio  Arias. 
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NICARAGUA- 

(Sepnblic.    Area,  57,000  square  miles.    Popnlation,  400,000.) 

Minister  of  public  insirucHonf  Fr.  Barbareus. 

SAN  DOMINGO. 

(Republic.    Area,  18,000  Bqnare  miles.    Population,  136,500.) 

SAN  SALVADOR. 
(Republic.    Area,  7,230  square  miles.    Population,  600.000.) 

C.-SOUTH  A]\IERICA. 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

(Federal  Republic.    Area,  1,100,000  square  miles.    Population,  1,877,490.) 

Minister  of  Justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  Dr.  N.  Avellaneda. 

From  an  article  by  Dr.  George  A.  Steams,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Parana, 
the  following  facts  concerning  education  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  gathered: 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

The  revolution  of  1616,  which  separated  this  country  from  Spain  and  made  it  an 
independent  republic,  of  course  left  its  animosities  behind  as  regards  the  mother 
country.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  education  obtainable  was  that  communicated  by  the 
priesthood.  The  country  needed  men  capable  of  directing  its  affairs.  Its  language 
was  Spanish,  but  it  did  not  want  Spauiaras.  The  few  whom  the  country  offered  were 
soon  employed  in  devising  plans  for  its  future  development  and  prosperity. 

In  September,  1860,  was  adopted  the  constitution  which  toHia^  rules  the  country. 
Among  its  first  provisions  is  one  for  assuring  primary  education  in  every  province  of 
the  republic,  making  this  an  essential  obligation.  Another  provision  gives  to  the 
general  government  the  power  to  dictate  plans  of  ^neral  and  university  instruction, 
and  anotner  establishes  a  ministry  of  Justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  the  min- 
ister being  one  of  the  first  cabinet  counselors  of  the  president.  From  this  point  we 
may  date  the  active  progress  of  education  in  this  country.  The  previous  progress, 
which  was  preparatory,  manifested  itself  in  the  provisions  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion which  I  have  cited.  If  any  doubt  existed  about  the  point,  I  think  it  would  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  1860  there  was  not  in  the  republic  a  single 
national  institution  of  learning,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone  could  be  found  provincial 
schools  of  any  importance.  Isolated  facts — private  enterprises — might  be  found,  but 
nothing  tending  to  a  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1867,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  complained  that  there  were  300,000  children  in  the  country  who  received 
no  instruction  of  any  kind,  the  whole  population  at  that  time  not  being  over  1,500,000. 

The  crying  necessity  for  intelligent  men  to  guide  the  affairs  of  government  led  the 
nation  to  direct  its  attention  first  to  supplying  this  want  by  establishing  institutions 
for  secondary  and  university  education,  such  as  the  national  colleges  otthe  republic. 
But  here  it  met  with  that  old  difficulty,  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  enough  to  offer  instruction,  books,  and  all  necessaries  free  ;  it  was  necessary 
also  to  pay  the  pupils  for  the  trouble  of  attending  school  and  studying  their  lessons, 
and  this  was  done. 

The  National  College  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution.  Scholarships,  under  the  name  of  **  oecas,"  were  established, 
^ving  to  the  student  a  monthly  allowance  of  from  10  to  15  dollars  gold,  and  the  new 
ustitution  set  to  work. 

About  the  same  time  were  nationalized  and  placed  upon  a  simUar  basis  three  other 
institutions,  which  previously  had  eked  out  an.  existence  under  the  protection  of 

Srovincial  governments.    These  were,  the  College  of  the  Uruguay,  the  College  of  Cor- 
oba,  and  tne  University  of  Cordoba;  the  first  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Cardoba. 

Up  to  1868  there  were  establlBhed  5  other  similar  institutions,  one  each  in  Tucuman, 
Salta,  Catamarca,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza.  In  1868, 5  more  similar  institutions  were 
added  in  San  Luis,  La  RioJ^,  Jt^iiJi  Santiago,  and  Corrientes. 
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At  the  present  time  each  province  has  an  institution  of  this  kind,  supported  by  the 
national  government)  and  visited  by  an  inspector  of  national  coile^res,  who  is  himsdf 
a  government  employ^.  Thns  ^the  national  government  has  provided  for  secondary 
education  in  each  province.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  government  will  with- 
draw a  part  of  its  financial  support  from  these  institutions,  offering,  at  most,  no  more 
than  free  instruction  with  .free  books,  &o.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fa^ct  that  the  number  of  students  in  1870  was 
twice  as  laree  as  in  1868. 

In  1865  the  national  government  made  its  first  movement  In  favor  of  primary 
instruction,  distributing  ^2,000  in  gold  amoug  the  variouB  provinces,  for  the  purpose  oi 
promoting  a  popular  movement  in  this  direction.  In  1866  and  1867  the  same  amount 
was  voted  by  the  national  congress  for  this  purpose.  In  1868  the  amount  voted  was 
only  111.000  for  general  purposes,  with  a  special  appropriation  of  (25,000  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Kioja,  which  was  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  result  of  this  was  quickly 
manifested,  for  the  province  of  Rioja  in  1870  had  4,184  scholars  in  her  schools,  while 
the  population  was  less  than  50,000. 

In  August,  1868,  began  the  present  administration,  under  President  Sarmiento,  whose 
motto  is  "  Education  for  all.''  The  progress  made  in  the  few  years  past  is  truly  won- 
derful.   The  new  administration  enters  upon  its  office  with  a  programme  of  reforms. 

The  new  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  ^ves  a  more 
extended  interpretation  to  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  respecting  public  instruction 
In  his  first  report  to  congress  (1869)  he  earnestly  advocates  sweeping  reforms.  The 
work  of  carrying  out  these  reforms  has  begun  energetically. 

For  the  last  year  of  the  previous  administration  (1868)  $36,000  in  gold  were  voted 
for  encouraging  primarv  instruction,  viz :  $11,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces, 
and  $25,000  for  the  single  province  of  Rioja.  For  1869  $115,000 ''were  voted,  vIe: 
$100,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  the  province  of  Rioja. 

In  1870  the  government  was  involved  in  an  expensive  war  to  establish  law  and  order 
in  Entre  Rios.  But  this  same  year  there  were  voted  for  primary  instruction  $80,000 
for  distribution  in  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja ;  in  all,  $&5,000.  In  1871,  not- 
withstanding the  expenditure  for  the  war  in  Entre  Rios,  $215,000  were  voted,  viz: 
$^)0,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja.  In  this  same  year 
(1871)  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  special  and  independent  fund  for  the  purposes  of 
primary  instruction,  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the  various  provinces  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  which  they  themselves  make.  This  law,  a  translation  Of  whicn  is 
given  below,  takes  effect  in  January,  1873. 

LAW  FOR  THE    DISTRraUTION    OP    PUBUC    FUNDS    IX  AH)    OF    PRIMARY    IX8TRUCTIOX. 

1.  From  the  termination  of  the  investment  of  the  estimates  of  the  year  1872,  the 
national  subsidies  for  the  encouragement  of  primary  instruction  in  the  provinces  shall 
be  awarded  subject  to  the  conditions  and  formalities  established  by  the  present  law. 

2.  The  provinces  which,  in  virtue  of  law  sanctioned  by  their  legislatures,  shall  destine 
special  funds  for  the  snpport  of  popular  education,  and  which  shall  express  by  an 
explicit  declaration  a  desire  to  recur  to  the  protection  of  this  law,  shall  receive  from  the 
national  treasury  subsidies  for  the  following  purposes:  construction  of  edifices  for 
public  schools,  furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries. 

3.  The  subsidies  shall  be  awarded  by  the  national  executive  in  the  following  form 
and  proportions:  to  the  provinces  of  Rioja,  San  Luis,  and  Ji\juy,  three-fouruis;  to 
those  of  Santiago,  Tncuman,  Salta,  Catamarca,  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Corrientee, 
one-half;  and  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  F6,  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
previous  article. 

4.  The  subsidies  for  primaiy  instruction  in  the  province  of  Rioja  shall  be  determined 
in  an  especial  manner  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  nation, 
until  it  shall  be  in  condition  to  be  regulated  by  the  present  law. 

5.  No  sum  shall  be  allowed  for  the  construction  of  a  school-house,  unless  the  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  building  shall  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  together  with  a  report  from  the  governor  of  the  respective  prov- 
ince, certifying  that  the  money  is  ready,  which,  together  with  the  national  subsidy, 
will  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  will  circu- 
late, in  all  the  provinces,  plans  for  school-houses  of  approved  style,  recommending 
their  adoption. 

6.  The  national  aid  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  distributed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
executive,  consisting  of  at  least  three  members  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  paid  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  year ;  provided  that  the  provinces  prefer  to  obtain  by  this  means 
the  articles  mentioned.  This  committee  will  take  charse  of  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  all  orders  which  may  be  sent  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools;  provided 
there  be  sent,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  money  for  tne  whole  amount  of  the 
order  as  determined  in  article*  3.  ^  . 
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7.  Half  of  the  salary  of  one  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  each  province  to  watch 
over  its  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  national  treasury,  to  the  amonnt  of  $80  monthly, 
on  condition  that  he  accept  the  obligation  to  furnish  the  statistics  and  perform  the 
inspections  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

8.  The  eighth  ]^art  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  national  lands  shall  be  set  apart  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  law. 

9.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  use  that  part  of  the  national  income  which  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  law,  until  such  time  as  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  shall  have  provided  sufficient  funds. 

10.  The  executive  will  adopt  measures  to  guarantee  the  faithful  application  of  the 
funds  which  may  be  distributed  among  the  provinces  in  virtue  of  this  law,  as  well  as 
the  exact  compliance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  distributed,  and  still 
further  using  his  influence  to  have  the  fond  destined  for  the  support  of  schools  admin- 
istered by  committees  elected  by  the  neighborhood. 

N0R3IAL  SCHOOL. 

In  August,  1871,  the  first  national  normal  school  was  established,  which  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  giviuf^  instruction  to  45  young  men,  who  will  shortly  respond  to 
the  growing  necessities  of  tne  country. 

WORE  OP  THE  Y£AR  1871. 

The  year  1871  was  a  very  remarkable  one  for  the  general  awakening  of  nearly 
all  the  provinces  to  the  necessity  of  doing  more  for  educational  interests,  and  this  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  republic.  The  province  of  Catamaroa  has  set  apart  a 
speciii^  fund  for  primary  education,  and  has,  as  well  as  Rioja,  made  education  compul- 
sory. The  other  provinces  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  established  in  most  of  the  provinces  a  permanent  school  fund  before  the  close  of 
President  Sarmiento's  administration. 

An  appropriation  of  (12,000  was  made  during  the  year  for  establishing  public  libra- 
ries, and  local  committees  are  already  at  work  in  almost  ever^  province  nelping  alonsr 
this  groat  worjE.  At  the  present  writing  (August  15, 1872)  this  fund  is  exhausted,  and 
more  has  been  asked  for.  Fift^  public  libraries  have  been  established  during  the  year, 
o^ie-half  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  national  government  and  one  half  by  popular 
subscription.  Agricultural  colleges  have  been  attached  to  various  national  colleges^ 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  different  provinces. 

SDDGATION  IN  THE  PBOVIKCBS— BUENOS  AYRSS. 

The  public  schools  of  this  province  may  be  divided  into  two  neat  classes— >the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  schools  of  the  interior.  They  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  classes — ^the  schools  of  the  municipality,  the  schools  of  the  provincial  gov- 
•erament,  and  the  schools  of  the  benevolent  society  (sooiedad  de  hen^ictiUiia.) 

The  schools  of  the  municipality  are,  of  course,  limited  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
the  other  two  classes  extend  also  to  the  interior.  In  these  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
■are  generally  separate ;  there  are,  however,  schools  for  both  sexes,  but  these  do  not 
generally  receive  children  over  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  schools  of  the  benevolcQt 
society  are  schools  for  girls^  and  those  of  the  municipalitv  are  of  both  classes.  The 
benevolent  society  is  a  society  of  ladies,  established  by  the  provincial  government, 
January  2, 1823,  under  whose  administration  in  the  beginning  all  the  girls'  schools  were 
placed,  wnile  the  funds  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

The  three  administrations  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  There  are  in  the  city 
municipal  schools,  society  schools,  and  provincial  schools.  There  are  frequent  clashings 
between  the  administrations,  and  of  course  there  is  no  general  system.  In  the  interior 
these  administrations  are  reduced  to  two,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  much  better  result. 
In  another  respect  the  schools  of  the  interior  have  the  advantage,  as  they  have  in  many 
•cases  school-houses,  while  in  the  city,  to  my  knowledge,  all  the  schools  are  kept  in 
dwelling-houses.    Graded  schools  are  of  course  unknown  in  the  city. 

The  schools  of  the  province  are  in  general  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
of  schools.  Owing  to  the  low  salaries,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  teachers, 
and  many  of  them  have  to  devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  other  occupations  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 

In  1832  the  university  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  organized  and  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, viz :  Primary  department,  preparatory  department,  department  of  exact  sciences, 
department  of  medicine,  department  of  jurisprudence,  department  of  theology. 

In  the  primaij  department  were  included  all  the  primarv  schools  of  the  province. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1828.  however,  they  were  separated  from  the  university  and 
j)laced  under  the  superintenaence  of  an  inspector-general. 
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A  Bnmmarr  of  the  provincial  schools  in  1871  shows  that  there  are  72  in  the  city,  yiz : 
17  for  boys,  24  for  girls,  and  31  for  both  sexes.  In  the  rural  districts  there  are  54  pablie 
schools,  tIz  :  26  for  boys,  20  for  girls,  and  8  for  both  sexes.  Of  private  schools  there 
are  in  iiie  city  114,  viz :  38  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  and  60  for  both  sexes.  In  the  interior 
there  are  42  private  schools,  viz :  12  for  boys,  10  for  girls,  and  20  for  both  sexes.  The 
'  total  number  of  teachers  is  1,050. 

ENTRE  RIOS. 

The  xH>pulation  in  this  province  is  very  scattered,  and  it  is  only  in  the  villages  thai 
schools  are  to  be  found.  It  has  recently  suffered  the  evils  incidental  to  a  civil  war, 
but  is  rapidly  repairing  the  damages.  The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector-general,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  activity  in  this  department. 
There  is  little  or  no  co-operation,  and  all  must  be  done  by  the  government. 

SANTA  f£. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  most  backward  in  respect  of  education,  and  at  the  present 
dav  there  is  less  movement  there  than  in  any  other  province.  In  Rosario,  the  princi- 
pal city,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  local  movement  in  favor  of  education. 

CORRIENTES. 

This  province  has  very  recently  had  to  suffer  from  a  revolution,  and  is  still  in  a  very 
unsettled  state. 

CORDOBA. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  republic  in  respect  to  schools. 

8AX  LUIS. 

See  statistical  table  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

SANTIAGO. 

This  province  is  considered  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  republic,  having  been 
ruled  for  years  by  a  sort  of  military  despotism,  and  there  is  very  little  local  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education.  There  is  only  one  girls'  school  in  the  province,  which  haa  a 
new  building,  constructed  in  1871.  Last  year  the  school  was  su^orted  by  the  scbolaia, 
but  is  now  sustained  by  the  national  government. 

MENDOZA. 

This  is  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  there  is  a  movement  favorable  to  education. 
Although  its  i>resent  statistics  are  not  very  favorable,  the  efforts  now  making  can  not 
but  ffive  a  desirable  result.  This  year  a  new  school-house  has  been  built,  destined  for  a 
girls"  school,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  An  agricultural  college  has  been  established,  under 
the  Joint  auspices  of  the  national  and  provincial  governments. 

SAN  JUAN. 

This  province  is  considered  the  one  most  advanced  i^  the  matter  of  education.  Tb& 
national  government  has  for  three  years  past  offered  a  premium  of  |10,000  to  that 
province  whose  statistics  should  show  one  child  in  school  for  every  ten  inhabitant^ 
and  to  San  Juan  this  premium  has  been  awarded  for  three  years  in  succession. 

RIOJA. 

This  province  is  the  poorest  in  resources  and  most  backward  in  respect  to  education 
of  any  in  the  republic.  It  is  dependetit  almost  entirely  upon  the  national  government,, 
even  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  civil  go\  emment.  In  1867  there  was  not  a  single 
school  in  the  whole  province ;  now  there  are  40. 

CATAMARCA. 

Perhaps  in  no  province  in  the  republic  is  there  so  general  a  movement  in  favor  of 
education  as  in  this,  yet  its  actual  condition  is  far  from  satisfactory.  This  province 
has  11  pupils  in  the  national  normal  school  in  Parana,  and  these  are  the  most  promis- 
ing young  men  in  the  institution.  Catamarca  has  set  apart  a  special  and  very  liberal 
fund  for  school  purposes  and  has  divided  the  province  into  15  school  districts,  i^ 
pointing  a  local  school  board  in  each  district.  The  duties  of  this  school  board  are:  Ist^ 
to  administer  and  distribute  that  part  of  the  school  fund  which  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  2d,  to  establish  schools  where  it  deems  expedient ;  3d,  to  nominate  and  remove  aU 
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employ^  in  its  schools ;  4th,  to  contract  for  new  sohool-baildings  or  for  improvements  ia 
old  ones;  5th,  to  propose  the  new  taxes  by  which  it  deems  expedient  to  angment  the 
school  frind  of  its  respective  district ;  6th,  to  watch  over  the  schools  and  see  that  all  sen-: 
eral  orders  are  fJEdthfnlly  exyuted.  The  school  board  is  elected  anew  each  year.  There 
is  also  a  law  to  aid  in  establishing  public  libraries,  which  allows  certain  small  incomes 
to  each  library  established,  and,  besides  this,  auj^ments  from  the  provincial  treasory^ 
by  25  i>er  cent,  the  amount  subscribed  by  individnals. 

TUCUMAN. 

The  city  of  Tucuman  is  designated  as  the  site  of  the  second  national  normal  school. 

SALTA  AND  JUJUY. 

(See  table  of  statistics  below.) 


STATISTICS. 


For  the  sake  of  completeness  and  to  enable  a  just  comparison,  the  statistics  of  1869 
are  given,  although  there  are  later  statistics  of  some  of  the  provinces. 


ProyiBoe& 


i§9 


7i 


1*1 

■l! 

hi 


Number  of  Bcbools. 


Baenos  Ayres. 
EntreRiM.... 

8«DtaF6 

Corrientes 

Cordobft 

San  Luia 

Santiago 

Mendoca 

Saa  Joan 

Biqja 

Catamarca.... 

Tncnman 

Salta 

Jqjuy 

Total.... 


495, 107 
134,2" 
89,117 
1^,023 

sio.soe 

53,294 
132,898 
65, 413 
60,319 
48,746 
79,963 
108,953 
88,933 
40,379 


148,334 
85,843 
18,453 


39.668 
5,361 
8,990 
8,934 

10,915 
5,393 
8,597 

10.335 
9,131 
3,376 


33,138 
37,313 
63,331 
39,230 
35,704 
18, 313 
15.387 
14.503 
32,868 
31,964 
34,034 
10,433 


18,830 
7,188 
4,186 
6,569 

10,003 
2,310 
3,684 
8,133 
5,091 
3.000 
8.633 
3,319 
3,885 
1,383 


136 

156 

63 

83 

96 

85 

41 

69 

47 

96 

91 
85 
131 
110 
47 
96 
57 
93 
40 
57 
96 
78 
31 


*1, 736, 933 


334,888 


72,398 


796       407 


1,803 


*  This  number  dots  not  comprise  the  army  In  Paragnay.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas  and  Patar 
*     ^^    ^    -  '^haco.  the  Missions,  and  the  Argentine  citizens  temporarily  living  in  foreign  conn- 
In  all  to  140,567 ;  making  the  total  popalation  of  the  Argentine  Bepublio  in  1869 


eoniA,  the  Gran  Cbai 


uies,  Mnonnting 


BOLIVIA. 

(Bepnbllc.    Area,  374,480  square  milos.     Population,  1,967,358.) 

Minister  ofjusticef  trorsAtp,  and  public  inetructUnif  Dr.  M.  Terrazas. 

No  report  has  been  received. 

BRAZIL. 


(Constitntional  Monarchy— Empire.    Area,  3,000,000  square  miles.    Population,  11,780,000.) 
Mini9ter  of  publio  insirucHonf  Tax  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  A.  Correa  ds 

OUVXIRA. 
SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  minister,  in  bis  report  to  the  legislature  for  1872,  nrcently  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university,  since  there  nas  been  a  very  evident  decadence  in  the  schools 
of  law  and  the  schools  of.  medicine,  the  only  institutions  for  superior  instruction. 
Meanwhile  a  decree  has  been  published,  making  the  examinations  at  these  schools 
more  strict,  so  as  to  raise  tiie  standard  of  superior  education  somewhat. 

Law  sthoolt. — Of  these  there  are  two,  viz,  at  Becife.  with  346  students,  and  at  San 
Paulo,  with  194  ;  making  the  total  number  of  law  stuaents  in  the  empire  542. 

8(kooU  of  m€diciM,—Cn  these  there  are  also  two,  viz,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  with  583  stu- 
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dents,  (467  studying^  Jsedioine  114  pharmaoentics,  aod  2  ol>8tetriefl>)  and  sk  S^k^a,  with 
285  Btudenta,  215  stadtFing  medioine,  and  70  pharmaoeatica  f  making  the  total  nombec 
of  medical  atudente  ia  the  empire  868. 

SECONDABY  UVSTRUCTION. 

1.  In  Bio  de  Janeiro,— The  Imperial  College  ^  Pedro  JI.— Thia  i»  a  eeUeiee  with  an  aca- 
demical course ;  some  of  the  students  board  in  the  college  building,  while  others  aro 
day-echolars.    The  number  of  students  is  351,  viz,  221  day-scholars  and  130  boarders. 

Private  secondary  sehooU.-^Of  these  there  are  in  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janetro  60,  viz,  30 
for  boys,  25  for  ffirls,  and  5  for  both  sexes.  Of  only  49  of  these  institutions  could 
reliable  statistics  be  obtained,  according  to  which  the  number  of  sebelars  was  2,911^ 
viz,  2,196  boys  and  715  girls.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  institnticms  of  coursa 
varies  somewhat,  but  in  most  of  them  the  following  subjeots  are  tau^t :  Portuguese* 
Latin,  French,  English,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  histocy,. 
geography,  rhetoric,  and  poetry. 

2.  Ill  the  provincee.'-The  number  of  public  institutions  is  107,  via»  95  for  boys,  &lor 
girls,  and  7  for  both  sexes,  with  an  attendance  of  2,994  soholaxs,  vis,  2,916  boys  aoA  78 
girls. 

The  number  of  private  institutions  is  123,  viz,  84  for  boys  and  39  for  girls,  with  aft 
4ittendaane  of  5,089  scholars,  viz,  3,852  boys  and  1,237  girls. 

PRQC4BY  IK8TBUCTION. 

1.  In  Bio  de  JisiMiro.— The  number  of  public  primary  schools  is  111,  with  6,143  sebol- 
'  ars,  viz,  3,900  boys  and  2,249  girls.    The  number  of  private  primary  schools  eaa  not  be 

exactly  ascertained. 

2.  In  ikeprovinoeSn—The  number  of  public  primary  schools  is  3,491,  viz,  2,343 for  boys 
and  1,148  for  girls,  attended  by  106,705  scholars,  viz,  75,594  boys  and  29,006  girls,  and 
2,015  whose  sex  is  not  specified.  The  number  of  private  primary  schools  is  711,  viiL 
458  for  boys  and  253  for  girls,  with  19,162  pupils,  viz,  10,211  boys  and  5,967  girls,  and 
2,984  whose  sex  is  not  speciiled* 

BXPEKDrrURB  FOR  FUBLIG  IKOTRUCTION. 

The  total  annual  sum  expended  in  the  provinces  is  3,362,687  milreis  5S^  reis,  (one 
mllreis,  about  56  cents,)  while  the  total  annual  income  of  the  provinoes.  is  20,973,299 
milreis  58  reis. 

THB  BUSmSSS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  has  a  four  years'  course,  embracing  the  following  subjects:  French, 
English,  German,'  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  commercial  statistics, 
book-keeping,  business  correspondence,  commeroiar  law,  penmanship,  and  drawing 
The  number  of  students  was  36. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  institution  embraces  the  following  subjects,  dis- 
tributed over  a  space  of  < 

history,  sacred  history,       ...  _  _    . . 

algebra  up  to  equations  o^  the  second  degree,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  elements  of 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  and  religion.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  29,  viz,  20  males  and  9  females ;  28  were  Brazilians,  and  1  was  from 
Germany.    The  annual  income  of  the  institution  amounted  to  5,707  milreis  204  reis. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  subjects  of  a  good  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  special  regard  is  paid  to  instruction  in  morals  and  religion.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  19,  viz,  14  males  and  5  females,  all  Brazilians.  According  to  the  law 
of  September  26, 1857,  the  institution  epjoys  an  annual  subsidy  of  5,000  milreis,  and 
500  milreis  for  distribution  among  10  poor  students. 

SCIENTIFIC,  LTTERART,  AND  ARTISTIC  BSTABUSHMSNTS. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  MeOeinc-^ThiB  scientific  association  has,  during  the  last  year, 
continued  its  important  labors,  by  discussing  medical  subjects  in  for^  sessions,  by 
giving  valuable  advice  to  the  government  on  important  sanitary  questions,  and  by 
publisning  its  well  edited  periodical,  Annaea  BragiHenees  de  Medieina,  (Brazilian  Anoals 
of  Medicine.)  The  association  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,000  mihreiB  from  the 
government. 
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EUtorioal  and  Geographical  InsHtuU.^ThiB  association  has  held  fifteen  sessions  dnring 
the  year,  and  discussea  important  historical  and  geographical  questions.  It  publishes 
a  valuable  quarterly  reyiew,  (Seoista  Trimensalf)  containing  accounts  of  the  prooeed- 
ings  and  historical  and  geograohical  essays.  The  association  possesses  a  library  of 
3,S)5  volumes,  193  maps,  and  272  volumes  of  manuscript.  The  government  grants  an 
annual  subsidy  of  7,00()  milreis. 

The  Fuhlio  lAbrary  of  Bio  de  Jisnetro.—The  increase  during  the  last  year  was  757  vol- 
umes. The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  2,834,  certainly  a  small  number 
compared  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  420,000. 

Various  li^yYn^.— There  are  in  the  citv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ten  other  libraries,  with 
an  Mmegtktb  of  121,792  volumes,  the  largest  being  the  Portuffusse  reading-room, 
founds  in  1837,  with  50,000  volumes,  and  the  smallest  that  of  the  Imperial  Typograph- 
ical Association,  founded  in  1854,  with  557  volumes.  In  the  provinces  there  are  four- 
teen publio  libraries,  with  about  25,000  volumes.  There  are  also  libraries  connected 
with  most  of  the  convents  and  other  religious  institutions,  but  their  exact  extent  can 
not  be  ascertained. 

Drmmatio  Con»erwitorf  and  ykHonal  Thsator.— -The  first-mentioned  institute  is  a  com- 
mittee for  examining  dramatic  i>ieces  before  thev  can  be  represented  at  the  theater. 
During  the  last  year  the  committee  examined  385  dramas^  of  which  361  received  a 
license  for  representation,  21  received  the  same  after  altering  and  suppressing  some 
passages,  and  3  were  rejected. 

ACADBMY  OF  FINE  ABT8. 

Tlie  number  of  students  was  187.  The  academy  possesses  an  art-museum  and  a 
library  of  834  volumes,  many  of  these  being  very  valuable  illustrated  works. 

CONSSSYATOBY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  institution  for  higher  mnsioal  instruction  was,  dnring  the  past  year,  attended 
by  139  students,  viz,  57  males  and  82  females. 

mPBBIAL  LYCEUM   OF  ARTS  AND   INDUSTBY   OF  THE   SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOTIKO   FIKE 

ARTS. 

This  is  a  sort  of  polytechnlo  school,  in  which  the  following  subjects  are  taught  free 
of  charge :  arithmetic,  algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  geometry,  draw- 
ing of  figures  and  ornaments,  geometrical  drawing,  machine  drawing,  civil  architec- 
ture, sculpture  of-  ornaments  and  statuary,  music,  penmanship,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  English.  The  number  of  students  during  the  last  year  was  1|233,  and  during  the 
same  year  37  medals  were  conferred  on  deserving  students. 

StoHsHoal  table  of  primary  echools. 
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All  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  education  in  Brazil  are  gathered  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  iDstruction  for  1972,  kindly  fhmished  this  office  by 
the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington.  ^  j 
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CHILI. 

(Repablic.    Area,  349,952  square  miles.     Popalation,  1,973.463.) 

Minister  of  public  instructiofiy  SeJJor  Abdon  Cifuentes. 

ACTUAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CHILI. 

Pobiio  instruction  in  Chili  is  under  the  direction  of  a  ministry  or  special  seoretary- 
ship  of  state,  and  by  express  reoomniendation  of  the  constitution  forms  a  speciaJ  object 
of  attention  to  the  government.  ^ 

On  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  devolves  the  duty  of  inspecting  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  supported  by  the  national  treasury,  of  appointing  all  their  teachers  and 
employes,  of  demanding  from  Congress  the  necessary  sums  for  supporting  them,  and  of 
presenting  every  year  a  report  on  the  state  and  progress  of  education. 

At  present  there  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  the  government  a  very  honest 
man,  of  lofty  views,  Se&or  Abdon  Cifuentes,  who  displays  great  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  who  has  introdnce<l  important  reforms,  tending  to  advance  education 
at  no  very  distant  period,  by  all  means  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  ministry  serves  as  an  aid  and  counselor  to  the  univezsity  of  Chili.  This  body 
proposes  the  proper  measures  for  regulating  the  studies  and  examinations,  through 
which  candidates  for  the  different  scientific  careers  have  to  pass,  examines  the  text- 
books and  sanctions  them,  makes  out  the  programmes  of  examination,  Slg.  The 
primary  schools  and  the  statistical  department  are,  moreover,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  general  visitor  of  schools,  who  has  deputies  in  all  the  provinces,  and 
whose  central  office  is  in  Santiago.  His  duty  is  to  visit  the  schools  constantly,  and  to 
receive  detailed  information  regarding  the  number  of  pupils,  the  conduct  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  financial  status. 

The  municipalities  of  each  province  also  exercise  a  vigilant  inspection,  and  aid  accord 
ing  to  the  extent  of  their  local  treasuries  in  supporting  the  educational  institutions. 

SUPERIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Chili  every  scientific  profession  or  career  requires  a  certificate,  issued  by  the  uni- 
versity, afber  a  satisfactory  examination,  and,  moreover,  a  recognition  or  approbation 
by  the  competent  authority  in  each  branch  of  study.  Thus,  lawyers  pass  a  special 
examination  before  an^  of  the  three  courts  of  app^l ;  doctors  of  medicine  before  the 
office  of  the  first  physician  {proto-medioato)  of  Santiago;  clergymen  before  committees 
appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the  dioceses. 

The  preparatory  instruction  for  the  special  study  of  law  or  theology  takes  up  six 
years ;  while  mathematics  or  medicines  only  requires  five. 

These  preparatory  or  primary  studies  comprise  penmanship,  reading,  political, 
descriptive  and  physical  geography,  Castilian  grammar,  ancient  history,  historv  of 
Rome,  history  of  the  middle  ages,  modem  history,  history  of  America,  history  of  Chih, 
history  of  rehgion,  catechism  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  principles  of  faith,  elements 
of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  elements  of  algebra, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  litefatnre,  Latin,  and  some  modem  language. 

Latin  is  not  obligatory  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  subjects  which  have 
been  enumerated  are  studied  separately,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  six  or  five 
years,  forming  each  the  subject  of  a  special  examination,  which  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  follow  the  career. 

The  institutions  supported  by  the  state  or  by  private  individuals  in  which  there  are 
complete  courses  for  all  these  studies  are  properly  called  colleges.  The  state  supports 
fourteen  of  these  institutions,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  province,  (which  correspond 
with  the  number  of  provincial  lyceums,)  and  in  addition  the  Institute  of  Santiago, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  aU  the  educational  establishments  of  the  state. 

Lyceums  exist  in  all  the  chief  cities.  Five  of  them  actually  contain  between  100  and 
300  students,  the  rest  less  than  that  number.  All  of  them  take  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars.  Attendance  at  the  lectures  and  the  instruction  are  entirely  free  of  charge, 
but  boarders  pay  for  board  and  lod^ng  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  different 
places,  but  in  no  place  more  than  180  pesos  (about  (180)  per  year  for  each  student. 
For  the  use  of  professors  and  students,  each  of  these  Ivceums  has  a  library ;  they  all, 
by  the  earnest  desire  of  Minister  Cifuentes  have  lately  been  much  enriched,  and  render 
special  service  by  being  thrown  open  to  the  general  public. 

The  Library  of  Santiago  contains  45,500  volumes,  and  was  during  the  past  year  visited 
by  three  thousand  readers. 

The  Institute  of  Santiago  at  present  contains  1,162  students,  of  whom  282  are 
boarders. 
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There  are  theological  Beminaries  in  the  cities  of  La  Serena,  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and 
Ancnd.  In  these  there  is  not  only  a  complete  course  of  theology,  bnt  there  afe  also- 
excellent  colleges,  in  which  secondary  instruction  is  giveni  and  from  which  come  very 
good  lawyers,  mathematicians,  &c. 

All  of  the  secondary  instruction  given  in  the  lyceums,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
embraces  in  the  whole  republic  at  present  about  5,553  youths. 

Superior  and  scientific  instruction  is  chiefly  given  in  the  halls  of  the  University  of 
Santiago  by  professors  who  dejiend  directly  on  this  corporation.  These  studies  are 
free  of  charge,  and  the  professors  are  i>aid  from  the  national  treasury. 

During  the  vear  1871  235  degrees  in  the  different  faculties  were  conferred  by  the 
university  in  the  following  manner : 

Bachelors  of  Classical  Studies,  (humanidades) 94 

Bachelors  of  Medicine 18 

Bachelors  of  Law 52 

Licentiates  of  Medicine 10 

Licentiates  of  Law 57 

Mining  Engineers 1 

Surveyors,  {ingenieros  gedgrqfos) 3 

There  are  also  special  establishments  such  as  the  military  academy^  the  naval 
school,  seminaries  for  male  and  female  teachers,  a  school  of  arts,  &c. 

The  school  of  arts  numbers  102  pupils,  who  all  live  in  the  school,  and  who  learn  the- 
construction  of  machinery,  casting,  and  carpentering.  It  possesses  five  workshops,, 
from  which  already  perfect  steam-en^nes  and  other  machinery,  furniture,  &c.,  have 
been  turned  out.  Although  these  articles  sell  very  well,  it  costs  the  government  not 
less  than  33,000  pesos  per  year  to  support  this  school.  To  enter  this  school  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  proofs  of  good  capacity  and  conduct  by  means  of  a  previous  competitive 
examination. 

PRDfAKT  AIO)  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  munificence  of  i>rivate  individuals,  the  generosity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  general 
enthusiasm  have  contributed,  no  less  than  the  government,  to  the  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education,  which  is,  without  dispute,  the  first  need  of  a  nation  and  the  first  duty 
which  fellow-citizens  owe  to  each  other.  The  last  report  made  to  the  national  con- 
gress by  Sefior  Cifueutes,  inspired  by  this  universal  sentiment,  is  frill  of  patriotic 
echoes,  which  show  that  the  education  of  the  children  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
people.  The  capital,  above  all,  sets  a  worthy  example  in  this  matter.  There  are  in  this 
city  (Santiago^  various  private  societies  which  support  numerous  schools.  Not  only 
do  they  contrioute  of  their  wealth,  but  many  of  the  members  gratuitously  give  some^ 
hours'  instruction  in  the  above-mentioned  schools.  These  societies  visit  the  schoola 
which  they  support,  and  administer  them  by  assembling;  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
improvements  and  to  consider  the  apnlications.  There  is  not  a  youth  in  Santiago  who 
does  not  j^ersonally  contribute  to  the  several  permanent  committees  on  education 
already  existing.  At  one  of  these  colleges,  in  which  those  favored  by  fortune  study, 
the  students  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  among  themselves  small  sums,  which  they 
devote  toward  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  law  requires  every  convent  to  maintain  a  public  school,  and  some  of  them  vol- 
untarily maintain  more  than  one.  The  government  furnishes  all  this  class  of  institu- 
tions very  liberally  with  books. 

The  schools  supported  by  private  philanthropy,  and  those  in  which  the  pupils  ^y 
some  fee,  are  all  included  under  the  designation  of  private  schools,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  supported  by  the  government,  which  are  properly  called  public  schools,  and 
numbered,  m  the  present  year,  451.  In  the  same  year  the  free  schools  of  the  state 
numbered  706. 

The  ministrv  of  public  instruction,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1872,  expended 
the  sum  of  (542,254.25.  In  this  sum  is  comprised  the  expense  not  only  for  the  schools,, 
but  also  for  the  institute,  the  lyceums,  the  normal  schools,  the  school  of  agriculture, 
the  school  of  arts,  the  university,  &c.  During  the  same  period  the  regular  income  of 
the  republic  amounted  to  (9,574,398.10. 

There  are  at  present  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  State  54,821  children,  and  it  ia 
calculated  that  the  annual  expense  for  each  one  of  these  averages  8  pesos  98  centavos. 

The  actual  proportion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  childreik 
attending  school  is  25  inhabitants  to  every  scholar. 
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The  nmuber  of  public  and  private  scliooU,  distribated  according  to  provinci«,  and 
the  prooortion  of  onildren  attending  school  to  the  population,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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1.819,038 

18,310 

54,821 
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^ 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, catechism  of  religion,  Castilian  grammar,  geoffraphj,  cosmography,  history 
•of  Chili,  sacred  history,  elements  of  geometry,  linear  drawmg,  music,  needle-work. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  of  the  number  of  schools  enumerated,  much  less  tht^r 
-one-half  are  schools  for  girls ;  there  are  also  some  mixed  schools.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  Chili  people  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  in  the  United  States,  that  a  woman 
is  better  adaptea  than  a  man  to  the  education  of  children  of  tender  age,  but  it  is  to  be 
honed  that  this  conviction  will  finally  gain  ground. 

'nie  school-hours  are  generally  between  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  All  those  which  have 
a  yard  give  the  children  one  or  two  hours'  recreation.      ^ 

The  minister,  Se&or  Cifuentes,  has,  among  the  important  reforms  which  he  has  pro- 
posed and  to  a  great  extent  realized,  adopted  two,  wnich  will  revolutionize  the  system 
and  produce  excellent  results.  The  first  is  an  improvement  of  the  teachers'  condition. 
The  relative  poverty  of  the  national  treasury  did  not  permit  a  decent  remuneration  to 
those  engaged  in  tejEMshing,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  that  generally  their  existence 
was  a  very  sad  one  and  that  thev  had  but  little  encouragement  in  their  work.  Not 
ashamed  to  burden  the  nation  with  an  increase  of  pay,  which  amounts  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sum,  Sefior  Cifuentes  has  created  rewards  for  the  teachers^  which  consist  in 
an  increase  of  pension  for  every  six  years  of  service,  wnich  increase  is  progressive. 

Till  the  last  year  there  existed  a  prejudicial  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  state  colleges. 
Not  only  did  the  university  issue  certificates,  but  its  classes  were  the  only  places  wmre 
law,  medicine,  &^c.,  could  be  studied.  A  private  individual  could  not  separately  study 
a  code  of  law  or  some  branch  of  medicine  unless  he  intended  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  those  studies.  The  university  not  only  fixed  the  programmes  indicating  what 
jnust  be  known  in  each  branch  of  study,  but  also  prescribed  the  text-books ;  thus  pri- 
vate colleg:es  could  neither  Iry  new  systems,  nor  private  professors  teach  according  to 
their  own  ideas.  All  the  examinations,  moreover,  in  every  lecture  must  be  undeigone 
before  the  professors  of  the  institute  or  the  lyceums,  in  order  to  be  valid.  It  was  there- 
fore not  possible  to  have  in  education  that  competition  which  is  the  origin  of  new 
-discoveries  in  the  better  systems.  The  private  colleges  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  insti- 
tute, which  fixed  the  time  of  the  examinations,  their  extent,  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  Frequent  rivalries  occurred.  The  examinations  were  not 
alwaysjust,  and  the  boys  went  to  them  with  much  vexation  and  with  a  terrible  fear. 
*Senor  Cifuentes,  who  has  visited  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  has  therefore 
learned  to  know  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  administration,  to  his  glory  and  the  greater 
glory  of  the  country,  has  abolished  this  odious  monopoly.  Education  now  advances 
rapidly,  and  will  make  still  greater  progress. 

The  foregoing  report  on  education  in  ChiU  has  kindly  been  furnished  by  the  Chilian 
minister  at  Washington. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

[Federal  Repablic.    Area,  330,000  sqnare  miles.   Population,  2,900,633.J 
Minister  €f  public  instruoHon,  The  Mikister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Gil.  Colunjb. 
No  report  has  been  received.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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ECUADOB. 

(Bepublio.    Aren,  «lxmt  900,000  Bqturo  miles.    Popnlatioii,  1,106,088.) 

liinieter  of  public  iMiructlon,  The  Minister  of  the  Inteiuob,  A.  Leon. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sefior  Don  Antonio  Flores,  the  foUowin/;  lecent  facts  re- 
'ing  odacation  in  Ecaador  have  been  furnished,  from  the  Journal  La  Prensa,  (The 
I,)  published  at  Guayaquil,  numbers  of  March  12  and  May  25, 1872. 

GENEBAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDt7CATION. 

An  injustice  which  has  long  oppressed  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  th& 
republic  is  at  last  to  be  reform^.  The  indigenous  classes,  so  long  neglected,  except  by 
the  task-master  and  tax-collector^  are  to  receive  a  solid  education,  which  will  lift  them, 
from  the  brutish  condition  in  which  up  to  this  time  they  have  been  submerged,  either 
from  the  want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  ^vernment  to  instruct  them,  or  because  of 
the  abject  state  in  which  they  nave  existed  since  the  conquest.  A  stimulus  has  been 
wanted  to  inspire  them  to  compete  with  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  who  alone 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  received  the  benefit  of  instruction,  though  even  this  has 
been  most  superacial. 

With  such  a  laudable  end,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  established  in  the  capital  of 
the  republic  a  normal  school,  where,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  aborigines  will 
receive  a  useful  education,  with  the  obligation  on  their  part  of  transmitting  the  knowl- 
edge they  receive  to  the  people  of  their  tribes. 

Many  obstacles  will  present  themselves  to  the  realization  of  this  work,  as  thia 
unfortunate  class  resist  accepting  every  kind  of  instruction,  believing  that  the  benefits 
which  they  will  obtain  are  but  a  pretext  for  exacting  greater  services  of  them,  and 
more  especially  military  duty,  toward  which  they  show  an  invincible  repugnance.  The 
judgment,  however,  with  which  this  affair  is  managed  will  gradually  conquer  every 
resistance,  and  little  by  little  the  aborigines  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, which  will  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  civilized  men. 

Apart  from  the  very  marked  protection  of  the  government,  we  feel  confident  in  the 
good  results  of  the  institution,  because  of  the  undeniable  competence  of  the  directors, 
already  proved  in  the  many  establishments  which  they  have  hitherto  managed  in  the 
republic. 

Another  school  for  children  has  been  opened  in  Jipijapa  (province  of  Manabi)  on  the 
Ist  February,  1872,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  society  of  Brothers.  The  ceremony 
took  place  with  all  the  pomp  which  republican  countries,  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  give  to  the  establishment  of  educational  institu- 
tions, in  which  is  the  best  hope  of  the  prosress  and  future  of  the  state. 

The  government  has  ordered  the  purchase  of  two  farms  for  a  practical  school  of 
agriculture,  and  has  directed  that  a  number  of  articles  for  the  school  of  arts  and  sciences 
be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Brothf>ir  Felier,  in  charge  of  organizing  the  eatab- 
lishment,  has  proceeded  to  New  York  in  fulfillment  of  this  purpose. 

The  education  of  women  likewise  improves  daily  among  us,  and  we  can  now  add 
to  the  colleges  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  those  under  the  sapervimon 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who.  among 
other  beneficial  objects,  propose  one  interesting  to  our  society,  the  want  of  wnioh  has 
been  keenly  felt,  namely,  an  education  for  females  adapted  to  all  classes  of  society  and 
to  the  different  conditious  of  life.  With  the  decided  patronage  given  to  establishments 
of  education,  making  them  more  general,  the  most  positive  and  durable  good  is  ob- 
tained. 

We  can  not  do  less  than  congratulate  ourselves  on  seeing  the  flattering  picture  which 
Ecuador  now  presents,  where  the  national  schools  are  superior  to  those  ol  other  Hispano- 
American  republics,  excepting  only  Chili. 

Since  the  3d  of  April,  in  the  canton  of  Amboto,  14  primary  schools  for  children  have 
been  established,  with  907  scholars. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  school  of  fine  arts  was  opened  in  the  capital,  Quito,  on  the  2d  May,  1872,  with 
13  Btudenta,  and  increased  to  a  larger  number  in  a  few  days.  The  kindly  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  toward  all  the  arts,  and  more  especially  painting,  of  which 
they  have  always  given  excellent  proof,  is  well  known,  and  we  belieye  that  this  new 
institnte  will  efficaciously  develop  so  as  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  and  contribute  to  the  country's  glory. 
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GUIANA,  (BRITISH.) 

(British  Colony.    Area,  76,000  sqaare  miles.    Popalfttlon,  193,491.) 

Inspector  of  achooU,  W.  G.  G.  Austin. 

From  Mr.  Aastin's  report  for  1870,  published  at  Demerara  in  1871,  the  following^ 
facts  are  gathered : 

TEAGHEBS. 

/ 

As  a  rule  the  teachers  are  all  colored,  and  are  either  native  Creoles  or  foreigners  from 
the  British  West  Indies.  In  the  city  of  Georgetown,  the  capital,  there  is  a  normal 
school,  bearing  the  name  of  Bishop's  College,  at  which  most  of  the  native  teachers  are 
trained.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  consists  of  a  warden,  a  sub-warden,  and  a 
training-master.  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  In  September,  and  candidates  are 
obliged  to  pass  an  elementary  examination.  As  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or 
five  vacancies  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  the  examination  is  usually  competi- 
tive. Students  have  board  and  lodginc  free  at  the  institution,  and  those  who  are  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  receive  £10  a  year,  or  £4  a  month,  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  usual 
branches  oi  a  common  Englisn  education,  Latin  and  algebra  being  the  only  extra 
branches.  At  the  semi-annual  examinations  various  classes  of  merit  are  awarded.  At 
the  first  examination  only  common  English  branches,  with  music  and  drawing  as 
optional  subjects,  are  required ;  at  the  second,  algebra,  and  book-keeping  also,  to  which 
such  moment  is  attached  that  in  case  of  failure  m  either,  despite  having  obtained  the 
number  of  marks  necessary,  no  certificates  are  conferred.  Pupil- teachers  have  also  to 
pass  an  annual  examination  in  August,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  teachers, 
though  more  elementary. 

The  system  upon  which  teachers  are  paid  is  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  draw 
out  the  energy  and  teaching-power  of  the  master.  Salaries  are  dependent  upon  two 
conditions:  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils,  as  exhibited  at  each  yearly  examination-  by 
the  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  annual  averages  returned.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  salaries  are  continually  varying. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  into  five  classes, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  with  a  per  capita  allowance  of  8, 7, 6, 5,  or  4  dollars,  respectively,  as  a 
government  grant.  This  grant,  however,  constitutes  only  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
allowed  to  schools,  the  other  third  being  supposed  to  be  raised  by  school-fees.  In  case 
these  fees  do  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  government  allowance,  the  latter  is,  by  a 
regulation  of  the  education  committee,  subject  to  a  reduction.  Hitherto,  however,  it 
has  been  found  imjiracticable  to  carry  this  rule  into  effect,  as  very  few  schools  succeed 
in  raising  the  required  third.  The  amount  of  fee  paid  by  each  child  is  rather  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  usage,  however,  has  fixed  it  at  from  4  to  8  cents  a  week. 

School-houses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  various  relig- 
ious denominations,  they  deriving  aid  from  the  government  when  asked  for.  Schools, 
therefore,  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  tiie  clergy,  who  are  termed  their  pat- 
rons, and  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  appointing  or  dismissing  the  teacher  at 
pleasure,  as  also  the  division  of  the  grant  among  the  various  school  officers. 

SCHOOL-INSPECTION. 

The  inspector  pi^s  a  visit  to  every  school  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing examinations.  Three  or  four  days  previous  to  his  coming  the  patron  is  officially 
notified  in  a  printed  letter,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  schedules  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  teacher.  On  these  schedules  are  entered  all  the  names  on  the  register  for  the  quar- 
ter ;  those  presented  for  examination  arranged  in  standards  according  to  their  attain- 
ments. Against  each  name  are  placed  the  age,  index  number,  time  of  admittance, 
and  number  of  times  present  at  school  during  the  preceding  six  months.  No  child  is 
eligible  for  examination  who  has  not  attended  at  least  one  hundred  times  during  the  pre- 
oeoing  six  months.  The  examination  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  dictation. 
There  are  six  standards  of  merit.  In  order  that  a  school  should  pass  satisfactorily  in 
any  class,  it  is  necessary  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  for  the  year  should  be  able  to 
pass  in  standard  I,  which  is  the  lowest.  For  a  school  to  be  placed  in  either  of  the 
classes  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  it  is  necessary  that  6  per  cent,  of  the  average  should  pass  in  stand- 
ard YI,  10  per  cent,  in  standard  Y,  14  per  cent,  in  standard  IV,  and  20  per  cent  in 
standard  III. 
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IBREGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance,  particularly  in  the  rural  districta,  is  a  great  drawback 
to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Here  the  parents  work  on  the  sugar-plantations,  ftnd  as 
they  have  their  own  farms  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  their  houses,  Monday  is 
the  day  which  they  regularly  set  apart  for  bringing  home  provisions  to  serve  the 
family  during  the  week ;  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  children  who  are  able  to 
assist  are  carried  *'  aback,''  as  it  is  called.  So  it  frequently  happens  that  Monday's 
attendance  bears  a  proportion  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-nfth  that  of  Wednes- 
day. If,  on  the  day  of^  the  inspector's  visit,  all  whose  names  are  on  the  schedules  for 
examination  are  not  present,  the  inspector  usually  makes  a  second  visit,  when  such 
absences  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

BCHOOL-HOURS. 

The  schools  are  open  at  9  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  The  hour  from  12  to  1  is  given  for  recrea- 
tion. At  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m.  the  register  is  called,  and  children  coming  after  these 
hours  are  not  included  in  the  numbers,  which  are  put  down  immediately  on  summing 
up  those  present.  A  child  regularly  attending  for  ten  weeks  is  eligible  for  examina- 
tion, so  far  as  the  requirement  of  **  time"  can  qualify  him. 

STANDARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Standards. 

Beading. 

VTriting. 

Arithmetic. 

Dictation. 

Standaidl... 

MonosyUables 

Monosyllables,     or 
letters  from  a  copy 
set  on  a  slate. 

lif  otatlon  np  to  90. 

Standard  n.. 

Third  book  of  any  re- 
viaed  aeriea. 

VTords  as  above 

Any  of   the  lower 
rules  of  arithme- 
tic 

Substraction     and 

Standard  m. 

Third  book  of  any  re- 

VTriting  tvom  a  oopy 

vlaed  series. 

set  on  the  slate  or 

long     moltiplica- 

• 

on  the  blackboard. 

tion- 

Standard  IV. 

The  Irish  fonrtb  book, 
or  that  ot'an y  revised 

A     plalD,     lesible, 
roond     hand    as 

Long  division  and 

A  passage,  similar 

the     compound 

to  that  read, writ- 

series. 

above. 

rules  np  to  com- 
pound multiplica- 
tion: notation  to 
millions. 

ten  on  shite. 

The  Irish  fifth  book. 

A  neat,  round  hand 

The    compound 

A  passage,  similai 

or  that  of  any  re- 

as above. 

rules,      including 

to  that  read,  writ 

vised  series. 

redaction  and  no- 
tation np  to  bill- 
ions. 

.  ten  on  paper. 

Standard  VI. 

Reading  from  the 

A    fine    and    neat 

Proportion  and  prac- 

A passage,  similar 

sixth    standard    of 

roand  hand  from 

tice,   or    bills   of 

to  that  read,  writ- 

any revised  code  of 
achool  books,  or  fhnn 

Darnell's    course, 

parcels  and  nota- 

ten on  paper. 

or  any  other  stand- 

tion. 

a  newspaper. 

ard  copy-book. 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  schools,  exclusive  of  Indian  missions,  aided  by  government  was  149, 
10  of  which  received  grants  for  the  first  time  in  1870.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  3l8t  December  was  15,669,  exclusive  of  a  /ew  schools  from  which  no  returns  have 
yet  been  sent  in ;  and  the  average  attendance  was  8,894.  These  schools  belonged  to 
the  following  denominations :  Church  of  £ngland,  Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Cauiolic, 
Weeleyan,  London  Missionary,  and  Congregational. 

The  expenditure  of  the  board  of  education  in  aid  of  salaries,  rents,  repairs,  books, 
and  other  school-reqiusites,  during  1870,  was  |63,747.06. 

PARAGUAY. 

(Bepnblio.    Area,  about  80,000  square  miles.    Popnhition,  about  1.000,000.) 

No  report  has  been  received. 

PERU. 

(Bepublio.    Area,  558,000  square  miles.    Population,  3,374,000.) 

Minister  of  puhlio  instruction,  The  Mdoster  of  the  Interiob,  F.  Rosas. 

No  report  has  been  received. 
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URUGUAY. 

(Kepnblic.    AMft,  75,000  sqiiBre  miles.    Poiralatian,  350.000.) 

Minister  of  puhlio  iwrtruetUm,  The  Mc^ister  op  the  Inherxor,  1>r.  C.  RsGtJKAOi. 

No  report  has  been  received. 

VENEZUELA. 

(Federal  Bepnblio.    Area,  496,713  square  miles.  Popalation,  1,904,433.) 

Minister  of  public  irutniotion,  M.  Sanavria. 

No  report  has  been  received. 


v.— AUSTRALASIA. 

No  recent  educational  reports  having  been  received  from  any  of  the  British  colonies 
or  any  other  portion  of  Australasia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
brief  exhibit  of  education  in  those  islands  is  given  below. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  OR  KINGDOM  OF  HAWAH. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  about  6,000  square  miles.    Population,  57,145.) 

The  government  of  these  islands  is  at  present  somewhat  unsettled,  as  the  King 
(Kamehameha  V)  died  very  recently,  without  leaving  any  offspring. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  DE  VARIQNY. 

M.  de  Varigny,  late  counselor  of  education,  minister  of  finance,  and  privy  counselor 
of  King  Kamehameha  V,  has  recently  published  a  statement  on  education  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  well-known  Paris  paper,  Le  Temps,  &om  which  the  following 
facts  are  gleaned : 

The  education  department  is  not  subordinate  to  any  of  the  ministries,  bat  to  a 
special  educationstl  council.  Parliament  has  never  yet  either  refused  or  reduced  the 
appropriation,  which  was  for  the  financial  period  April  1,  1870^  to  March  31,  1872, 
188,348,  although  the  total  annual  receipts  of  the  kingdom  daring  the  same  period 
only  amounted  to  $964,956. 

A.  wealthy  native  recently  made  the  following  characteristic  speech  in  Parliament : 
''  Some  of  you  seem  to  show  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  educational  appropriation.  As 
for  me,  I  do  not  feel  any  hesitation  on  this  point.  I  would  rather  pay  the  school- 
master than  the  police-officer ;  the  latter  protects  my  property,  but  the  former  teaches 
to  respect  it.  Every  dollar  we  pay  for  education  is  an  insurance  premium  paid  to  the 
future.  Compare  the  large  sums  we  had  to  pay  for  our  police  in  our  department  of 
justice  with  the  small  amount  paid  now  for  the  same  purpose.  The  more  we  pay  for 
education,  the  less  we  shall  have  to  x^y  for  the  other.'' 

Education  is  compnlsory  and  free  of  charge.  Parents  are  obliged  to  have  their 
children  instructed  m  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  every  district  there  are 
one  or  more  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  are  appointed  in  each  district 
by  a  x>ermanent  district  committee,  consisting  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  dis- 
trict, a  private  citizen  of  the  district,  appointed  by  the  educationcd  dei>artment  at 
Honolulu,  and  one  citizen  who  must  be  a  father  of  a  family,  who  is  elecited  by  abso- 
lute minority  of  votes  by  all  the  fathers  of  families  in  the  district.  This  district  com- 
mittee superintends  all  the  schools,  sees  to  it  that  the  attendance  is  regular,  and  every 
mouth  sends  a  detailed  report  to  the  education  department  at  Honolulu. 

Religious  instruction  is  entirely  separate  from  secular  instruction,  and  teachers  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  speak  of  religion  in  school,  or  to  teach  any  religious  doctrines, 
religious  instruction  being  left  entirely  to  the  parents  and  clergy.  Outside  of  the 
school  hours,  which  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  the  school-house  may  be  used  by  the 
clergymen,  or  any  teacher  of  religion,  for  giving  religious  instruction. 

The  district  schools  are  primary  schools,  but  there  are  also  a  few  secondary  schools, 
in  which  poorer  scholars  are  instructed  free  of  charge. 

In  the  city  of  Lahaina  (population,  3,581)  there  is  a  normal  school,  with  about  120 
students,  which  supplies  almost  all  the  teachers  for  the  country. 
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Besides  the  public  schools  there  is  also  a  number  of  private  schools,  as  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  establish  a  school,  and  as  the  government  does  not  oblige  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  but  n^erely  insists  on  having  their  children 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  kingdom  ten  persons,  men  or  women,  at  the 
age  of  20  who  are  not  thoroughly  versed  in  these  three  elements  of  education.  There 
may  be  but  few  natives  who  possess  a  higher  or  classical  education,  but  likewise  very 
few  who  do  not  possess  a  very  good  elementary  education.  People  read  a  great  deal, 
especially  newspapers,  whose  number  and  circulation  are  very  large  compared  with  the 
nnml)er  of  inhabitants.  The  two  chief  papers  are  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at 
Honolulu ;  they  are  papers  of  considerable  size  and  are  generally  well  edited.  One  of 
them,  the  ^'Kuokoa,^  (the  Independent,)  is  the  organ  of  ihe  opposition,  and  has  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  5,000.  The  other  paper,  the  **Auokoa,"  (tne  New  Era,)  is  the  gov- 
ernment'organ,  and  advocates  the  national  independence.  It  has  about  the  same 
number  of  subscribers  as  the  "Kuokoa.''  Other  papers  are  published  in  English,  and 
are  likewise  read  a  great  deal  b^  the  natives.  Besides  the  political  journals,  which 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  entirely  free  press,  there  are  several  religious  papers  pub- 
[ed  by  the  different  religious  denominations. 
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OBITUARY  OF  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS,  AUTHORS,  AND  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

From  September  1, 1871,  to  Xovemher  1, 1872. 

1871. 

SEPTE&IBER. 

Th,  SchUephdkef  professor  of  philosophy  in  Heidelberg,  died  September  5. 

Th.  Leykanty  professor  of  chemistry  in  Nuremberg,  September  14. 

C  SUpfle,  philologist,  in  Baden-Baden,  September  15. 

Bemhard,  president  of  the  sohool-councii  of  the  canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland,  at 
Chur;  September  15. 

Bickard  Bentley^  well-known  English  publisher,  in  London,  September  15. 

Dr,  Hertz,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Eriangen,  Bavaria,  September  27.  He  was  the 
first  Israelite  who  receivM  a  government  appointment  in  Bavaria. 

Cipriani  Potter ,  director  of  the  academy  of  music  in  London,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  in  London,  September  29. 

OCTOBER. 

Arrid  August  Afzelius,  Swedish  poet  and  historian,  at  Enkoping,  Sweden,  October  1. 

Dr.  J.  B,  Baltzer,  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Breslau,  Prussia,  October  2.  He  was  a 
Catholic  theologian  of  high  repute,  and  wrote  numerous  theological  works,  of  a  liberal 
snd  philosophical  character,  ibr  which  he  in  1360  was  suspended  from  office  by  the 
archbishop  of  Breslau. 

Charles  Babbage  died  about  the  middle  of  October,  in  England.  He  was  bom  in 
Devonshire,  December  26, 1792,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  mathematics.  He  is  the  inventor  of  uie  calculating-machine,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  *^  Tables  of  Logarithms''  and 
**  Economy  of  Manufactures,"  besides  numerous  essays  for  scientific  journals. 

Sir  Boderick  Murchison  died  in  London  about  the  middle  of  October.'  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  geologists  of  our  time.  Bom  Febraary  19, 1792,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1807,  and  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but  left  the  service  in  1816.  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  His  most  famous  works  are  '*  The 
Silurian  System"  and  *^  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains." 

Dr,  M,  K  A,  Naumanuy  prorossor  of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at  Bonn,  October 
19.  He  was  bom  at  Dresaen,  October  7, 1798,  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  was 
professor  at  Berlin,  from  whence  in  1828  he  was  called  to  Bonn.  Naumann  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  teachers  Germany  possessed,  and  wrote  many  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  are,  "Manual  of  Medical  Clinics"  and  "General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics." 

KOVEMBER. 

Professor  Peter  ITjorly  famous  Danish  philologist,  November  11,  in  Copenhagen. 
Mcolai  Turgenjew,  near  Paris,  November  13.    He  was  a  Russian  writer  of  liberal 
tendencies,  well  known  through  his  work,  "  La  Russie  et  les  Russes." 
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DECEMBER. 

Dr.  Franz  Sanchuher,  professor  of  Roman  law  in  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  December  10. 

Dr,  Baumanriy  December  15^  at  Berlin ;  a  pupil  of  Hegel,  and  author  of  many  critical 
and  philosophical  essays. 

Henrick  ^ {Zen,  professor  of  history  at  the  nniversity  of  Copenhagen,  December  27. 
A  famous  Danish  historian  and  author  of  the  best  and  most  critical  history  of  Den- 
mark. 

Maurus  5c%ina^Z,  professor  at  the  Scbotten-gymnasium  at  Vienna,  well  known  phi- 
lologist, December  38. 

1872. 

JAXUAKY. 

Ludolf  Wienbarg,  well-known  German  liberal  author,  critic,  and  Joarnallst,  at  Altona, 
January  2. 

Dr,  Ernest  BUchner,  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  Munich,  January  2. 

Chrisiian  Petersen ,  professor  and  librarian  of  the  city  library  in  Hamburg,  Jan- 
uary 16. 

Franz  GriUpareer,  famous  German  dramatist  in  Vienna,  January  21. 

A.  Trendelenburg f  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Berlin  University,  in  Berlin,  Jan- 
uary 26.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  ancient  philosophy,  but  also  works  of 
a  political,  historical,  and  educational  character. 

FEBRUARY. 

J.  W.  Kaltschmiedf  professor  in  Leipzig,  well-known  author  of  dictionaries  of  the 
French  and  English  languages,  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Dr.  Von  Oehler,  professor  of  theology  in  Ttibingen,  Wtirtemberg,  February  20. 

Dr.  M.  A,  Levy  J  professor  of  archteology  and  philology  in  Breslau,  author  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Phoenician  language,  February  22. 

MARCH. 

Johann  Carsten  Hauch,  one  of  Denmark's  greatest  poets  and  dramatists,  professor  of 
literature  and  SBsthetics;  for  many  years  director  of  the  Royal  Theater,  Copenhagen, 
in  Rome,  March  4. 

Dr.  Dietschy  professor  of  theology,  at  Bonn,  March  5. 

Professor  GoldstUcker,  well-known  orientalist,  in  London,  March  6. 

Giuseppe  Mazzinij  well-known  Italian  patriot,  who  also  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
educsitional  matters,  at  Pisa,  March  10. 

ATRIL. 

H.  Von  Mohl,  professor  of  botany  in  Ttibingen,  Wtirtemberg,  April  1. 

Martin  Ohm,  famous  mathematician  and  professor  at  the  Berlin  University,  in  Ber- 
lin, April  1. 

Pictet  de  la  JStre,  zoologist  and  paleontologist,  in  Geneva,  beginning  of  April. 

Von  Schreiner,  professor  at  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  April  2. 

A.  E.  T,  Langier,  astronomer,  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  Paris,  beginning 
of  April. 

Dr.  Max.  Friedlander,  distinguished  Austrian  journalist,  editor  of  the  "New  Press" 
in  Vienna,  April  20. 

Dr.  F.  L.  A.  Schweiger,  librarian  and  professor  of  the  history  of  literature,  at  Got- 
tingen,  April  23. 

MAY.  i 

Flodoard  Geyer,  professor  of  music,  at  Berlin,  beginning  of  May. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Kaiser,  professor  of  philology,  at  Heidelberg,  May  5. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Von  MUUer,  orientalist,  in  Lundenburff,  near  Vienna,  May  16. 

Dr.  Hans  Pfaff,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  llniversity  of  Erlangen,  in  Erlangen, 
May  20. 

OttOj  Baron  Von  Hingenau,  authority  in  mining  matters;  in  Vienna,  May  23. 

Schnorr  Von  Carolsfeld,  one  of  the  greatest  German  painters  of  modern  times,  in 
Dresden,  May  24. 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  English  diplomatist,  traveler,  and  author,  brother  of  the 
well-known  poet  and  novelist,  author  of  the  interesting  works  "  Fiai^ce ;  Social,  Liter-  * 
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ary,  and  Political/'  ''The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes''  &c.,  &c.,  in  London, 
May  27. 

lyr,  Adolf  Solbrigf  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Manich,  in  Manich, 
May  31. 

FHedrich  GeretSckerf  Germany's  greatest  traveler,  anthor  of  many  works  of  travel, 
especially  In  North  and  South  America,  in  Brunswick,  May  31. 

JUNE. 

Charles  Lever,  well-known  English  novelist,  for  many  years  British  consul  in  Trieste, 
in  Trieste,  June  1. 

Dr,  Sundeshaaen,  professor  of  church  history  and  dogmatics  at  the  University  ol 
Bonn,  author  of  many  standard  theological  works,  at  Bonn,  June  1. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Hessel,  professor  of  miner^ogy  and  technology  at  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg, in  Marburg^  June  3. 

iSr.  Thorbedcef  fomous  Dutch  statesman,  author  of  works  on  political  economy,  and 
a  great  friend  of  education,  at  the  Hague,  June  3. 

Dr.  Robert  Pruiz,  German  poet  and  litterateur,  author  of  many  works  on  the  history 
of  literature,  at  Stettin,  June  21. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Souchay,  historian,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  30. 

Dr,  F,  Kampe,  author  of  many  free  religious  and  philosophical  works,  in  Wildbad, 
June  30. 

JULY. 

Dr.  Karl  Jager.  oldest  professor  at  the  Vienna  University,  (91  years  old,)  famous  ocu- 
list, at  Vienna,  July  2. 

Dr.  W.  Eisenlohr,  professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsmhe,  July  10. 

Dr,  Eugene  Roesnirt,  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Berlin,  July  13. 

Benito  Juarez,  president  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  in  Mexico,  July  15. 

Dr,  Emil  Seidl,  professor  of  medicine  at  Prague. 
'     Dr,  E,  Hauackildj  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Basle,  author  of  standard 
works  oif  the  history  of  music,  at  Basle,  July  29. 

F.  A.  Kaieer,  Holland's  greatest  astronomer,  professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden,. 
at  Leyden,  end  of  July. 

C.  F,  AppuUj  well-known  German  traveler  and  scientist  at  Georgetown,  Guinea. 

AUGUST. 

Philipp  XathmiuSf  editor  of  popular  German  journals  at  Lucerne,  August  16. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Nicolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig,  famous  Danish  theological,  educational,  and 
politicalauthor  and  poet,  and  bishop  of  the  Danish  church.  He  was  bom  in  1783,  in  the 
parsonage  of  Udby,  in  the  south  of  Zealand.  Both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side  the 
family  had  been  Danes,  of  the  most  Danish  intensity,  for  long  generations.  He  waa 
therefore  strongly  national  in  all  his  writings,  and  of  all  the.norUiem  writers  not  one 
has  so  exclusively  been  a  man  of  -the  people.  He  never  cared  to  address  the  polite 
world  of  letters :  he  wrote  poems  for  the  people,  and  in  return  there  is  no  poet  in  our 
time  whose  works  have  been  so  read  and  loved  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  as  his  have 
been.  In  his  later  years  he  spent  much  labor  in  advocating  a  new  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  the  poor  and  the  rural  population,  by  means  of  the  so-called  *^  farmers'  high 
schools."    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  ^ptember  2. 

Dr,  Koch,  professor  and  phUolc^st  at  Eisenach,  September  5. 

Don  Manuel  Mendez,  minister  or  pubUc  instruction  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,^ 
murdered  in  Salvador,  September  7. 

Von  DeniSy  technologist  and  architect,  who  built  the  first  German  railroad,  at  DUrk- 
heim,  September  9. 

Dr.  Georg  PkilHp8j  professor  of  the  history  of  law  and  author  of  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  Aigen,  Austria. 

Dr,  Biedel,  keeper  of  the  royal  archives  and  historian  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  Berlin,  September  8. 

Dr,  Ludwia  Feuerhach,  famous  German  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Landshut,  Ba- 
varia, July  28, 1806,  and  studied  .philosopny  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  For  some  time 
professor  at  Erlangen,  he  soon  retired  to  private  life  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
philosophical  studies.  In  the  beginning  a  follower  of  Hegel,  he  soon  showed  himself 
as  an  independent  thinker,  in  his  first  work,  ^'Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality," 
which  appeared  in  1830.  He  boldly  attacked  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  and  broke  entirely  with  all  philosophical  and  theological  traditions.    This 
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first  work  was  followed  by  many  others.  He  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  village  of 
Rechenberg,  near  Nuremberg,  September  13. 

Charles  XV,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  grandson  of  Marshal  Bemadotte:  a 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  monarch  and  great  promoter  of  education  in  his  country. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  military  works,  and  as  a  poet  takes  high  rank  among 
the  Swedish  classical  authors.    He  died  at  Malmo,  September  18. 

Christian  PeasJer,  Leipzig's  oldest  bookseller,  owner  of  the  oldest  publishing  house  in 
Leipzig,  September  25. 

Dr,  Ferdinand  Ludung  Siolle,  well-known  German  author  and  journalist,  in  Dresden, 
September  29. 

TFilhelm  Bar^  chemist  and  author  of  chemical  works,  in  Reudnitz,  Saxony,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

OCTOBER. 

Carl  Liehigy  director  of  the  royal  orchestra  in  Berlin,  who  very  successfully  worked 
for  raising  the  musical  taste  of  the  Berlin  public,  in  Berlin,  October  6. 

Dr,  Earl  Spurzheimf  director  of  the  imperial  insane  asylum,  at  Vienna,  October  9. 

Wladimir  Valy  Russian  author,  under  the  nom  de  plume,  Kosack  Luganski.  His  most 
famous  work  is  a  Russian  dictionary.  He  died  at  Moscow,  October  4. 

Jacques  BaJnnetj  eminent  French  scientist  and  astronomer,  author  of  many  works  on 
astronomy,  physics,  and  meteorology,  in  Paris. 

Baron  vonFirckSy  author  of  many  works  on  political  economy,  at  Dresden,  October  22. 

Theophile  Gautier,  famous  French  author  in  Paris,  October  23. 

Dr.  Otto  Fock,  well-known  German  historian,  at  Stralsnnd,  October  24. 

Dr.  Charles  Daremberg,  professor  of  medicine  in  Paris,  author  of  standard  works  on 
the  history  of  medicine,  in  Paris,  end  of  October. 
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EDUCATION  IN   THE   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

BY  C.  J.  LYONS. 

The  f)rst  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  effected 
tinder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  governing  chiefe,  between  the  years  1823  and  1827. 
After  much  persuasion  by  the  American  missionaries,  the  chiefsi  together  with  their 
immediate  followers^  placed  themselves  under  instruction.  It  is  related  that,  at  first, 
the  King  directed  two  or  three  of  his  more  intelligent  subjects  to  try  this  matter  of, 
learning  to  read,  and  see  if.it  were  safe,  in  which  case  he  himself,  and  others  of  rank,' 
would  follow.  In  the  course  of  time  the  new  accomplishment  became  so  popular  that 
the  adherents  of  the  chiefSs  and  others  were  sent  all  over  the  group  to  establish  schools, 
-which  were  attended  by  nearly  the  whole  population.  The  schools  were  several  hun- 
dred in  number— at  one  time  nearly  nine  hundred — composed  mostly  of  adults,  and,  in 
their  highest  prosperitv,  were  reported  to  contain  52,000  pupils.  It  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  body  of  despotic  cnie&  seeking,  under  the  movement  of  Christian  influ- 
ence, to  educate  the  masses  of  their  barbarous  people.  The  scholars  assembled  for 
instruction  during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  forenoon,  probably  as  soon  as  7  or  8 
o*clock,  in  most  cases,  and  then  dispersed  to  meet  again,  for  a  like  period,  at  3  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  method  of  study  was  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  the  matter  of  discipline  but  little 
thought  of.  The  teachers  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  chiefs,  who  ordered  the 
people  to  provide  for  their  wants.  In  many  cases  they  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
teachers  with  land  to  cultivate. 

Besides  reading  and  writing,  some  teaching  in  arithmetic  and  geo^aphy  was  at- 
tempted. Both  these  branches  of  study  have  always  been  favorites  with  the  Hawai- 
ians. 

In  a  few  years  the  larger  part  of  the  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading,  and 
the  schools,  not  being  thoroughly  established,  especially  for  children,  sufifered  a  great 
decline. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  American  missionaries  sustained  at  each  of  their  stations 
(which  at  the  latter  period  were  eighteen  in  number)  schools  intended  as  models,  for 
which  purpose  small  grants  of  money  were  made  each  year  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  and  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  chiefs.  « 

The  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  were  kept  up  or  not,  according  as  there  was 
more  or  less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  district  head-men,  (chief  agents,)  the  • 
schools  being  always  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries. 

After  the  French  Soman  Catholic  mission  was  firmly  established  in  the  group,  which 
was  in  1839,  its  own  schools  were  also  set  in  operation,  and  furnished  with  school- 
books,  prepared  and  printed  by  the  same  organization.  These  schools  were  not  as 
numerous  as  the  othei*s,  but  have  always  been  an  important  element. 

FIRST  SCnOOL-I^W. 

In  1840  the  first  written  constitution  and  laws  were  promulgated. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  school-law,  further  amended  in  1841.  By  this  law,  which 
has  a  strong  tinge  of  Massachusetts  ideas,  or  something  akin  to  them,  in  its  composi- 
tion, the  parents  in  any  district  whore  the  children  outnumbered  fifteen  were 
empowered  to  meet  and  choose  three  of  their  number  as  school-officers.  These  were  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  for  each  island,  who  was  appointed,  by  the 
assembly  of  chiefs,  (which  was  the  then  existing  government,)  in  securing  teachers. 
They  were  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  from  the  avails  of  the  old  foudal- 
law-tax,  (a  labor-tax,)  and  the  cnief  of  the  district  was  to  provide  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  the  older  scholars  were  expected  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher,  moreover,  was  entitled  to  freedom  from  taxation.  Teachers  were  obliged,  even 
at  that  early  day,  to  have  certificates.  Attendance  was  made  compulsory.  To  per- 
sons bom  after  1820,  ability  to  read  and  write  was  made  a  condition  of  marriage,  or  of 
holding  any  office. 

The  schools  do  not  appear  to  have  thoroughly  flourished  under  this  system  until 
1846,  when  the  departments  of  the  government  were  organized,  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  appointed  by  law,  and  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  government  revenues 
for  the  support  of  schools.  He  was  directed  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  group;  to  make  frequent  tours  of  the  difierent  islands;  tp  hold 
examinations;  and  to  Infuse  energy  and  a  spirit  of  order  generally.  In  1850  a  rcgulrir 
school-tax  of  $2  upon  each  taxable  individual  was  imposed,  and  the  tax-collectors  is 
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the  different  districts  authorized  to  transfer  the  amount  to  a  district-treasnrer,  who 
acted  as  paymaster  to  the  teachers.  This  tax  has  heen  kept  np  to  the  present  time. 
Efforts  have  beenmade  to  exempt  parents  sending  their  children  to  private  schools, 
bat,  fortunately,  without  success. 

The  office  of  minister  of  public  instruction  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education  j  the  board  consisting  of  thre6  members. 

By  the  act  of  1865,  which,  with  slight  modification,  is  the  present  school-law,  the 
board  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  King,  to  serve  without 
pay.  The  prominence  of  the  president  of  the  board  ceased  by  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  inspector-general,  whose  duties  are  nearly  those  formerly  imposed  upon  the 
minister  of  public  instruction. 

THE  INSPECTOR-GEXERAL. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  board,  acts  under  the  authority  of  that  body,  but  has  Ibtw 
discretionary  powers 'permanently  conferred  upon  him  by  resolution  of  the  board.  He 
is  required  by  law  to  visit  all  the  schools ;  to  direct  as  to  what  studies  shall  be  pur- 
sued, and  in  what  proportions ;  to  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  teachers,  and  is 
empowered  to  cancel  the  same.  He  directs  the  repairs  on  scnool-honses ;  examines  the 
accounts  of  the  district-officers  hereafter  specified.  Until  recently,  the  appointment 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  teachers  was  in  his  hands.  By  the  act  of  1870  this  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  school-board  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  No  person  in  holy 
orders,  or  minister  of  religion,  is  eligible  to  this  office.  The  po&ltion  is  now  (1872) 
filled  by  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  a  son  of  an  American  missionary.    Salary  of  the  office,  ^2,000. 

OFFICE  OP  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  of  education  keep  an  office  in  the  government  buildings.  In  attendance, 
the  clerk  of  the  bureau ;  salary,  $1,500.  Supplies  of  school-books  and  stationery  are 
forwarded  to  the  different  schools  from  this  office.  No  regular  time  of  meeting  of  the 
board  is  imposed  by  law.  Any  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  inspector-general  is  made 
to  the  board:  A  biennial  report  is  prepared,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board,  and 
laid  before  the  legislature  at  each  session,  containing  all  statistics,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary.  A  sextennial  census,  counting  from  1860,  is  ordered  by  law, 
and  its  duties  committed  to  the  board  of  education.  In  addition  to  this  a  complete 
registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  provided  for,  to  be  kept  by  the  sub-officers 
of  the  board,  and  reported  biennally  to  the  legislature. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  islands,  for  all  purposes  pertaining  to  educational  matters,  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, coincident  with  tlie  taxation-districts.  By  the  act  of  1865,  these  are  20  in 
number. 

In  each  district,  the  board  appoints  a  school-agent.  He  is  the  local  executive  officer 
of  the  board  for  that  district,  acting  as  treasurer,  trustee  of  school-property,  registrar 
of  births,  &c.,  and  performs  whatever  other  duties  of  this  nature  that  may  be  required. 
As  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  agent  will 
make  complaints  for  truancy. 

In  conjunction  with  the  district-justice  and  an  elective  member,  yearly  balloted  for 
by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  in  actual  attendance,  the  school-agent  is 
member  of  a  district  school-board.  This  board  has  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  teachers,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board  of  education.  It  has  no  especial 
powers  in  addition,  but  is  expected  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  school-agent  as  he 
may  need  such  assistance  and  co-operation. 

TEACHERS 

The  usual  pay  of  teachers  in  common  schools  is  50  cents  per  day.  The  actual  amount 
is  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 

Male  teachers  are  mostly  employed,  it  being  only  of  late,  and  in  cases  where  the 
sexes  are  separated,  that  female  Hawaiian  teachers  have  been  employed. 

School-hours  are  from  9  o^clock  a.  m.  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  one  recess  of  15 
and  one  of  30  minutes.  Teachers  are  required  to  have  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  inspector-general.  They  are  now  expected  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes, 
which  are  generally  held  once  a  quarter,  one  on  each  island,  excepting  Hawaii, 
where  there  are  three.  There  is  no  normal  school,  but  most  of  the  teachers  have 
received  their  education  at  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary.  They  are  required  to  keep  a 
register  of  scholars,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  dismissal  to  those  leaving  their  school 
for  another. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  is  compniBory  upon  all  between  the  ages  of  sis  and  fourteen.  Parents 
or  guardians  are  fined  five  dollars  in  case  of  absenteeism.  Should  parental  authority 
prove  powerless,  a  term  at  the  reform-school,  or  labor  otherwise  enferced,  is  provided 
OS  a  penalty.  Teachers  are  now  directed  to  make  complaints  for  truancy  to  the  district- 
justice. 

SCHOOI^TEIIMS. 

The  vacations  are  fixed  by  the  board  of  education ;  forty  weeks,  or  ten  weeks  per 
quarter,  bein^,  by  the  present  rule,  the  school- term  for  the  year.  The  number  of 
children  requisite  in  each  district  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  a  school  is  also  at 
the  option  of  the  same  body,  as  well  as  the  number  of  school-hours  each  day.  The 
tendency  among  Hawaiians  is  to  begin  early  and  dismiss  early. 


The  regular  school-tax  of  $2  proving  inadequate  in  many  thinly-settled  districts 
to  keep  up  the  schoola  during  the  whole  school-year,  a  special  appropriation  from  the 

fenerai  revenue  was  made  in  1868,  and  has  been  since  continued  from  year  to  year, 
'or  school-houses,  the  same  has  been  done  j  the  parents,  however,  in  many  instances 
co-operating  with  the  government  in  repainng  and  building,  when  requested. 

STUDIES  AXD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

In  all  schools  known  as  common  schools  where  tuition  is  free  the  instruction  is 
entirely  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  in  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  union  school,  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  graded  school  on  the  islands. 
In  this  school;  at  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  scholars  are  admitted  to  the  English 
department* 

At  Hopolulu  there  are  two  schools  attended  by  Hawaiians,  (the  royal  school  for  boys 
and  the  Mililani  school  for  girls,)  where  a  fee  of  |5  per  year  is  recfuired  of  each 
scholar.  In  these  schools  competent  teachers  are  employed,  at  salaries  from  $1,500 
down,  and  the  English  language  is  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  For  many  years 
the  American  Protestant  mission  furnished  school-books  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at 
a  price  below  cost,  prepared  by  its  own  members.  • 

The  Catholic  mission  furnished  its  own  school-books.  The  scarcity  of  school-books, 
consequent  upon  the  expense  of  preparing  them  where  only  small  additions  are  neces- 
sary, had  proved  a  great  drawback. 

Lately  Thomson's  Higher  Arithmetic  has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  reading-b^k  modeled  after  the  Progressive  Thirtf  Reader  of  Town  and 
Holbrook's  series,  but  containing  much  original  matter,  succeeded  this.  An  edition  of 
7,000  was  printed  of  each. 

Two  ceoeraphies  are  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic, 
which  has  long  been  the  standard,  has  been  translated  and  reprinted.  One  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  the  Hawaiians  in  their  efibrts  to  keep  up  their  own  language,  which 
to  them  cannot  be  replaced.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  at  low  wages  teachers 
competent  to  introduce  English  as  a  common-school  branch  is  the  principal  reason  for 
its  non-introduction. 

A  government  day-school  for  English-speaking  children  is  maintained  at  Honolulu ; 
salary  of  head  teacher,  $1,500,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The  distinction  between 
this  and  the  other  high-grade  schools  already  mentioned  consists  in  the  ability  to  use 
the  English  language  previous  to  entrance,  as  no  race  distinctions  are  allowed. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  quite  prominent  independent  day-schools 
in  Honolulu,  where  English  is  taught  by  native  Hawaiians. 

LAHAINALUNA  SEMIXABY. 

This  is  the  national  college  for  native  male  Hawaiians.  It  is  not,  however,  a  char- 
tered institution,  but  is  supported  directly  by  government  appropriations.  It  was 
established  in  1831  by  the  American  mission,  near  Lahaina,  or  Maui,  which  was  then 
the  second  place  of  importance  on  the  islands.  It  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Amer- 
ican college,  the  course  of  study  requiring  four  years.  Average  number  of  students, 
90 ;  in  attendance  at  the  last  report,  103.  A  valuable  piece  of  arable  land  being 
attached  to  the  institution,  the  pupils  labor  regularly  for  their  own  support.  No  tuition- 
fees  are  expected.  In  1849,  the  government  assumed  the  support  and  control  of  this 
seminary,  under  the  stipulation,  however,  that  no  religious  teaching  should  be  intro- 
duced contrary,  in  its  principles,  to  the  previous  teachings  of  the  American  mission. 
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Two  foreign  instrnctors  with  their  families  are  sustained  here  at  present— both  sons  of 
missionaries — and  a  Hawaiian  assistant.  The  English  langnace  is  tansht  as  a  branch, 
not  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  this  school  was  published 
in  Hawaiian  the  first  newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    This  was  in  1831. 

OAHU  COIXBOE. 

This  college  occupies  as  leading  a  position  as  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  and  is  the 
principal  institution  for  English-speaking  youths  of  both  sexes.  It  is  situated  at  the 
toot  of  the  hills  two  miles  east  of  Honolulu;  was  originally  founded  in  1841  by  the 
American  missionaries  for  their  own  children  ;  and  was  chartered  in  1849.  In  1853  a 
iiew  charter  was  granted,  with  a  view  to  remodeling  the  institution  after  the  pattern 
of  an  American  college,  at  which  time  the  present  title  was  adopted.  It  has  nerer 
maintained  a  permanent  stand  beyond  that  or  a  first-class  academy.  In  most  instances 
such  young  persons  as  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  have,  with 
good  reason,  been  anxious  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  social  advantages  and  ex- 
perience only  attainable  in  older  and  larger  countries.  In  its  proper  character,  how- 
ever, of  a  high  school,  it  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  better- 
educated  members  of  the  island  communitv  have  received  most  of  their  education  at  this 
school.  The  present  endowment  is  about  |30,000,  bestowed  partly  by  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment, partly  by  the  American  board,  and  partly  by  individual  donors,  here  and 
abroad.  The  government  appoints  two  out  of  fifteen  trustees.  Principal's  salary, 
$1,500.  Three  or  four  assistant  teachers  are  generally  employed.  Present  number  of 
pupils,  75,  of  which  18  are  boarders.  A  large  tract  of  land  belongs  to  the  college. 
Manual  labor  is  expected  of  the  boarding-scholars.  Summer-vacation,  about  twelve 
weeks. 

OTHER  GOVKRXMEXT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Boarding-School  may  be  regarded  as  a  government  school  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  $1,200  a  year  for  teachers'  Varies,  &c.,  is  drawn  from  the  public 
revenue. 

It  is  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  numbering  at  last  report  seventy-three  pupils.  It 
furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  for  common  schools.  The  boys  have  regular 
working-hours. 

The  other  government  schools  of  higher  class  are  the  Halealcala  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  at  Makawao,  Maui ;  teaehei^  salary,  $1,200 ;  number  of  pupils,  40 ;  and 
the  Reform  School  at  Honolulu,established  by  the  act  of  1865 ;  teacher's  salwry,  $1,200; 
inmates,  60  'to  70.  In  the  latter,  only  the  boys'  department  is  kept  up.  A  good 
piece  of  ground  for  cultivation  belongs  to  this.  Older  boys  are  now  often  sent  to  the 
plantation  to  work. 

FEMALE  SEMINARIES. 

The  plan  of  assistance  adopted  by  the  government  for  this  class  of  schools,  which 
are  more  or  less  denominational^  is  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  "capitation-fee." 
From  $25  to  $50  per  year,  according  to  advancement  in  the  course  of  study,  is  allowed 
to  each  scholar  who  shall  have  remained  after  the  first  year.  This  assistance,  however, 
is  not  by  any  means  always  asked  for,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  largest  school  of 
this  class,  viz,  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  (Catholic  mission,)  at  Hono- 
lulu.   They  have  51  boarders  and  55  day-scholars ;  total,  106. 

Connected  with  the  English  Episcopal  mission  are  two  schools  of  this  sort — Saint 
Andrew's  Priory,  at  Honolulu;  pupils,  67:  and  Saint  Cross  Seminary,  at  Lahaina: 
pupils,  58. 

The  American  Protestant  mission  to  the  islands  was  discontinued  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  the  year  1863,  on  the  ground  that  a 
formal  connection  with  the  board  was  no  longer  necessary.  There  are  three  female 
seminaries  not  under  the  control  of  any  religious  body,  but  the  instructors  are  mainly 
descendants  of  the  members  of  the  said  mission.  These  are  the  Makawao  Female 
Seminary,  on  Maui,  with  46  pupils,  and  possessing  the  finest  Bchool-build|ns  on  the 
islands ;  the  Kawaiahao  Female  Seminary, at  HonoluTujWith  51  pupils,  established  in  1667; 
and  the  Waialna  Female  Seminary,  also  on  Oahu,  established  in  1865,  with  30  pupils. 
These  are  all  more  or  less  modeled  after  schools  of  the  same  character  in  the  United 
States. 

OTHER  IXSTITUTIOXS. 

The  Catholic  mission,  at  an  early  date  in  its  histon^',  cstabUshed  a  high  school  for 
boys,  known  as  Ahuimana  College,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Oahu.  The  pupils  are  said 
to  be  well  drilled  in  habits  of  industry.  The  present  number  is  38.  The  French  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  branches  of  study. 
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The  English  miseions  are  the  especial  snpporters  of  lolani  Collep^e,  Honolulu,  which 
has  made  a  prosperous  heginning  with  ^0  foreign  and  native  pupils.  The  govern- 
ment  maintain  11  scholarships  in  this  school. 

There  are  a  number  of  independent  schools  in  dififerent  places,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  in  the  table  following ;  but  the  above  list  includes  all  the  important  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  above  summary  may,after  all,  fail  of  conveying  a  correct  impression  of  the  actual 
amount  of  school-learning.  A  serious  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  progress  in  educational 
respects  on  the  Islands,  is  the  co-existence  of  two  languages.  This  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  ^aded  school  at  Honolulu.  The  progress  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  if  studying  in 
English,  is  hindered  by  their  non-famuiarity  with  the  words  used,  and,  if  instructed  in 
Hawaiian,  by  the  paucity  of  literature  in  that  tongue.  To  counterbalance  this,  however, 
some  of  the  evils  of  large  and  crowded  public  schools  are  avoided,  and  (may  it  not  be 
added  f )  the  evils  of  the  modem  sy^^em  of  cramming  t«o  much  book-knowledge  into 
youthful  brains.  Nor  is  the  rigid  discipline  of  colder  climates  possible,  except  in  rare 
cases,  with  those  who  have  felt  no  climatic  influence,  save  that  of  the  tropics.  As  a  re- 
sult of  educational  efforts,  there  exists  probably  no  community  in  the  world  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  able  to  read  and  write.  Though  there  are  no 
published  figures  on  the  subject,  it  is  known  to  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  native  unable 
to  read.  The  newspapers  that  are  published  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue  are  perused  with 
the  utmost  avidity,  and  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  passing  events  is  noticeable 
among  all  classes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  is  from  the  educational  report  for  1872 : 

Schools  and  schooUattendance  of  the  kingdom  in  1872. 


Number. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


Common  schools 

Government  boarding-schools 

Government  day-schools 

Boarding-schools  aided  by  government 

Day-schools  aided  by  government 

Independent  boarding-schools 

Independent  day-schools 

Totals 


202 
3 
5 
9 
8 
4 
14 


245 


3,574 
205 
344 

170 

168 

18 

312 


2,700 


148 

197 

106 

78 

267 


4,791 


3,496 


6,274 
205 
492 
367 
274 
96 
579 


8,287 


The  following  figures  show  in  round  numbers  the  amounts  expended  by  the  govern- 
ment for  educational  purposes  in  1871 : 

Avails  of  school-tax  expended  in  districts  where  collected $36, 000 

Special  appropriation  for  common  schools 8, 500 

For  building  school-houses 1 ,  500 

For  school-books 2, 500 

Reform-school •. 7,800 

Higher-grade  schools 20,500 

Total  annual  government  expenditure 76,800 

This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  revenue. 
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THE  TAI.UE   OF   COMIflON-SCHOOI.  EDUCATION  TO  €OM- 

IflON  I.ABOR. 

BY  EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.  D.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

The  object  of  common-school  edacatiou  is  ordinaxily  supposed  to  be  simply  the 
acqaisition  of  knowledge,  reading,  writinff,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  &c,  lliese 
are  the  simple  elements  which  most  children  acquire  in  various  degrees  of  lullness  and 
accuracy.  They  are  generally  considered  sufficient  to  fit  men  and  women  for  the  com- 
mon responsibilities  of  life.  These  enable  the  possessor  to  transact  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  and  every  one  should  be  required  to  understand  them  before  he 
enters  upon  maturity. 

Bevond  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles,  there  are  other  advantages 
equally  important  and  valuable,  that  grow  out  of  the  process  of  study  and  acquisition. 
The  training  and  discipline  of  the  school  quicken  and  energize  the  whole  mental 
nature,  and  give  it  a  facility  of  applying  itself  and  its  varied  faculties  to  manifold 
purposes. 

The  new  energy  given  to  the  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  by  study  in  the 
schools,  remains  a  permanent  possession  after  the  period  of  education  shall  have 
ceased,  even  though  the  lessons  may  have  been  forgotten.  The  boy  in  his  plays 
abroad,  men  and  women  in  all  their  pursuits,  find  ceaseless  occasion  for  their  use,  and 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  their  exercise.  The  eyes  are  opened ;  the  dull  vision  be- 
comes keen :  the  educated  boy  or  ^irl  becomes  an  oDserver,  and  sees  things  which  the 
unawakened  eye  and  untrained  mind  pass  by  without  notice. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  also  quickened,  and  the  nature,  relations,  and  purposes  of 
things  are  studied.  Thus  people  become  unconscious  philosophers,  in  their  several 
ways,  with  various  depths  of  insight  into  the  character  of  the  matters  that  come  be- 
fore them. 

Life  is  a  perpetual  opportunity  of  study,  presented  to  our  attention.  The  earth  and 
all  surrounding  objects,  the  world  and  its  circumstances,  are  or  may  be  unceasing  sub- 
jects of  observation  and  reflection.  People  and  animals,  and  their  conditions  and  rela- 
tions, are  ever  offered  for  our  thought.  The  mind  perceives  these,  with  more  or  less 
care  and  accuracy,  according  to  its  education  and  habit ;  one  that  is  developed  and 
trained  to  activity  sees  more  than  another  that  has  not  been  quickened  nor  accustomed 
to  action. 

Two  persons,  one  educated  in  the  common  school  and  the  other  untaught  and  unde- 
veloped, may  travel  along  the  same  road  or  over  the  same  field.  The  same  objects  and 
events  may  be  presented  to  the  physical  eyes  of  both,  but  they  make  widely  different 
Impressions  on  their  mental  eyes.  To  the  one  whose  mind  has  been  enlivened  the 
way  is  filled  with  objects  of  interest.  His  retina  and  brain  are  impressed  with  the 
images  of  things  that  are  before  and  around  him^nd  his  journey,  however  short,  offers 
him  pleasant  and  profitable  lessons  for  study.  His  active  brain  is  occupied  with  the 
sight  of  men,  children,  houses,  trees,  flowers,  cattle,  carriages,  teams,  events,  that  pass 
before  him.  These  he  sees,  perceives,  and  understands.  His  reasoning  powers,  equally 
active,  recognize  the  relations,  causes,  and  purposes  of  things :  the  meadows  overflowed 
by  the  recent  rains,  the  vines  cut  down  by  the  last  night's  frost,  the  heavy  carts  drawn 
by  oxen  for  farm-work,  the  lighter  carriages  for  business  or  pleasure,  the  long  and 
slender  poles  by  the  house  for  fishing,  the  shorter  and  larger  poles  for  support  of  beans 
in  the  garden,  the  longer  stakes  for  support  of  grape-vines,  and  the  heavier  stakes  or 
]^osts  for  the  fence :  his  busy  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  notice  these  and  mani- 
fold other  things  along  the  course  of  travel,  and  beyond  their  outward  appearance 
discover  the  causes  that  produced  them  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made. 
So  his  life  is  a  continued  succession  of  observation  and  reasoning.  Whether  he  have 
an  object  or  not,  whether  mere  curiosity  or  business  impel  him,  his  brain  is  continually 
at  work,  and  gathering  strength  by  exorcise,  and  facility  of  application  to  any  purpose 
that  he  may  wish  to  accompBsh. 

To  the  other  and  duller  traveler,  whose  mental  eye  has  not  been  opened,  and  whose 
reasoning  faculties  are  yet  dormant,  the  way  and  the  field  are  blank  and  uninterest- 
ing. Ho  sees  little  or  nothing,  and  draws  few  or  no  conclusions.  His  mind  is  excited 
to  little  action,  performs  no  labor,  and  gathers  no  strength  from  observation  of  the 
scenes  and  events  that  pass  before  his  untrained  physical  eye. 

OBSERVING  CHILDREN. 

A  sagacious  teacher  of  a  country-school  required  each  child  to  make  or  write  some- 
thing on  a  slate  every  day— a  mark,  a  letter,  a  word,  sentence,  or  a  composition,  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  capacity.  One  morning  a  girl  of  ten  years  wrote  a  history  of  her  jour- 
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ney  from  her  home  to  the  school-honse.  She  wrote  this  as  rapidly  as  her  pencil  could 
form  the  words,  for  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  things  which  she  had  noticed  on  the 
way,  and  the  reflections  and  emotions  that  they  had  excited.  The  journey  was  fall  of 
interest,  and  observation  of  the  people,  cattle,  dogs,  birds,  insects,  fields,  com,  rye,  flow- 
ers, wagods,  &c.,  that  she  had  passed  in  the  few  minutes'  walk  from  her  home. 

She  said,  coming  by  the  grist-mill,  she  noticed  the  pond,  which  was  full  the  day  be- 
fore, was  now  empty,  although  a  plenty  of  water  was  running  through  the  channel, 
and  through  a  sluice-gate  in  the  dam.  She  concluded  that  it  was  drawn  down  by  de- 
sign. Seeing  men  at*  work  with  axes,  saws,  and  hammers  under  the.  hill,  she  inferred 
that  they  were  repairing  the  water-wheel.  Soon  after,  she  met  a  farmer  going  toward 
the  mill  with  some  large  bags,  well  filled,  in  his  wagon.  She  then  thought  that  he 
was  carrying  grain  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  felt  a  pity  for  him,  as  he  would  be 
disappointed,  lor  that  day,  at  least.  She  carried  her  sympathy  to  the  farmer's  home, 
and  hoped  that  he  had  not  waited  until  they  were  out  or  meal,  and  that  the  family 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  bread  until  the  water-wheel  should  be  repaired.  Passing 
a  house,  she  saw  bundles  of  shingles  in  the  yard,  and  a  ladder  raised  to  the  eaves ;  she 
concluded  that  the  roof  was  to  be  shingled,  and,  soon  meeting  a  man  with  a  hatchet 
in  one  hand,  and  a  box  of  tools  in  the  other,  she  supposed  he  was  the  carpenter  going 
to  do  this  work  on  that  house. 

Seeinc  a  hen  in  a  farmer's  yard  with  only  five  chickens,  she  remembered  that  she  had 
six  the  day  before,  and  suspected  that  the  fox,  skunk,  or  other  wild  animal  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  destroyed  some  of  her  father's  and  other  neighbors'  chickens,  had  been  at 
work  here  also,  and  was  still  too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  the  traps  that  had  been  set 
for  it.  Seeing  a  robin  fluttering  about  a  tree,  manifesting  by  her  manner  and  her 
cries  great  distress,  she  looked  under  the  tree  and  saw  a  cat  looking  very  intently  up- 
ward ;  she  inferred  that  the  bird  had  a  nest  with  her  young  there,  and  was  fearful 
that  the  cat  had  a  design  to  destroy  them. 

With  these  and  other  observations  and  reflections  on  the  things  and  events  which 
she  had  seen  on  the  way,  she  filled  two  sides  of  a  lar^e  slate.  She  was  an  observer  and 
a  reasoner.  Her  mind  and  its  elements  had  been  quickened  into  life,  and  h'ad  found  a 
plenty  of  occupation  in  this  simple  way.  But  another,  with  more  torpid  reasoning  and 
duller  perceptions,  might  have  passed  over  the  same  road  at  the  same  time  and  seen 
little  or  nothing.  With  few  or  no  facts,  and  no  conclusions,  the  whole  history  of  the 
journey  would  be  that  she  walked  from  home  to  the  school. 

Thus  boys  and  girls  who  are  educated  and  trained  to  observe  and  reflect  bv  the 
studies  of  the  school  carry  their  power  and  habit  of  mental  action  with  them  wnere- 
ever  they  go.  In  the  sports  of  cuildhood  and  youth,  in  the  various  employments  of 
maturer  lue,  whether  they  are  laborers,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  workers  m  any  other 
sphere,  whatever  may  be  the  material  on  which  they  may  operate,  whatever  may  be 
the  changes  they  may  desire  to  efiect,  or  results  they  may  attempt  to  produce^  they 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  their  sharpened  perceptions  and  disciplined  reason  m  the 
plan  and  performance  of  their  undertakings. 

MUSCULAR  FOnCE. 

The  bones  of  the  animal  frame  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  muscles.  They 
are  the  lean  meat  and  constitute  a  lar^o  portion  of  the  body.  By  their  contractions 
they  bend  .the  joints  and  move  the  limbs.  By  these  wo  walk,  we  strike  blows,  we 
lift,  draw,  and  push,  we  use  tools,  move  machines,  we  cut,  saw,  hoe,  and  dig,  we  make 
the  rough  smooth,  and  the  smootn  uneven,  we  alter  the  form  and  condition  of  things, 
and  prcxluce  other  effects  and  changes  in  external  matter  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  these  purposes  that  man  is  endowed  with  this  great  force, 
however  varied  and  versatile  it  may  be.  It  needs  to  be  directed  and  measured,  so 
that  a  blow  shall  be  in  the  proper  direction,  reach  the  intended  point,  and  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  hammer  must  hit  the  head  of  the  nail,  the  ax  the  place 
where  the  wood  is  to  be  divided,  the  spade  the  rail  that  is  to  be  moved.  The  olow 
must  be  struck  with  the  appropriate  momentum,  not  too  great,  which  may  crush  and 
injure,  nor  too  little,  which  will  fail  of  effect  and  be  lost. 

TRIP-HAMMER. 

The  old-fashioned  trip-hammer  always  struck  its  blows  in  one  invariable  course, 
and  inevitably  reached  its  object  if  it  was  in  the  line  of  motion.  It  dealt  its  blows 
with  unvarying  force  upon  whatever  was  in  its  way,  whether  it  was  the  largest 
bloom  or  the  smallest  wire.  The  later  improvements  of  lifting,  by  steam,  enable  the 
workman  to  measure  and  control  the  momentum,  but  the  direction  is  ever  the  same. 

LTVIXG    WORKER. 

The  living  worker  has  no  such  limit  as  to  direction  of  movement,  or  as  to  momentum. 
But  he  can  vary  the  first  indefinitely,  and  the  last  within  the  limit  of  his  strength. 
The  muscles  are  eo  distributed  and  arranged  that  man  con  move  his  limbs  in  any  Hue. 
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He  can  strike  upward  and  downward,  forward  and  backward,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
lefty  and  at  any  angle  between  them.  He  can  give  these  movements  any  degree  of 
force,  between  that  which  is  only  safficient  to  produce  the  slightest  toach  and  that 
which  is  given  with  all  his  might. 

All  this  animal  force  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  brain  and  the  mind.  These,  through 
the  nervous  system,  govern  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  guide  the  movements 
of  the  hands  and  the  feet  in  any  desired  direction,  and  measure  the  force  of  blows,  and 
apply  them  to  all  purposes. 

It  is  this  control  of  the  brain  and  muscular  force  that  gives  the  limbs  of  the  animal 
the  superiority  over  the  trip-hammer.  It  is  the  control  of  the  mind  over  the  brain  that 
makes  the  hand  of  man  more  effective  than  the  foot  of  the  lion.  It  is  the  mental  de- 
velopment and  culture,  the  discipline  and  certainty  of  physical  actions,  that  make  the 
skillful  workman  superior  to  the  awkward  and  unskillful,  in  the  application  of  mus- 
cular force  to  the  business  of  life. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LABOR. 

In  the  performance  of  all  labor  of  the  body,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered : 
1.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  material  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done ;  2. 
The  force  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected.  It  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  force  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  matter  in  which  changes  are  to  be  made,  and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way 
and  manner  as  to  produce  the  desire^  results,  without  injury  to  the  operator  or  the 
subject  of  the  work. 

The  carpenter  works  on  wood ;  the  smith,  on  metals ;  the  brick-maker,  on  clay ;  and 
the  farmer,  on  the  earth.  Each  must  comprehend  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  sub- 
stance to  which  he  applies  his  hands  or  his  -tools,  and  the  best  way  of  making  this 
application  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  This- necessity  is  attached  to  all  the 
labor  of  the  world.  Mechanics  of  every  grade,  the  coarsest  as  well  as  the  most  refined, 
the  wood-sawyer,  the  coal-heaver,  the  shoveler  of  ^avel,  all  come  under  this  law,  all 
need  to  study,  observe,  and  reflect,  and  in  proportion  as  their  minds  co-operate  with 
the  hands,  in  ratio  of  the  activity  and  correctness  of  their  perceptive  powers  and  the 
carefulness  of  their  conclusions,  will  they  succeed  in  their  attempts  at  work.  The 
difference  in  the  degree  of  this  co-operation  of  brain  with  muscle  or  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  with  the  physical  movement  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful,  in  every  sphere  of  employment. 

Intelligent  workmen,  with  their  eyes  ever  open,  clearly  comprehending  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  materials  on  which  they  are  to  operate,  and  the  chauj^es  that  they 
are  to  make,  next  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  can  best  apply  their  powers  for 
this  puroose.  Having  thus  laid  their  plans,  they  use  their  power  discreetly  and 
effectively.  They  strike  their  blows  where  and  in  the  direction  that  will  give  them 
the  best  effect.  They  waste  no  time  nor  strength  in  striking  where  no  change  can  or 
need  to  be  made. 

When  a  succession  of  blows  is  needed  to  produce  a  definite  result,  they  are  so  given 
that  their  effect  is  accumulative.  Each  adds  to  the  eft'ect  of  the  preceding.  The  skill- 
ful wood-cutter  strikes  the  second  blow  with  his  ax  in  the  plane  and  the  place  of  the 
first.    The  third  and  the  fourth  follow  in  the  same  plane,  until  the  parts  are  severed. 

The  observant  workmen  run  against  no  needless  obstructions ;  or,  if  they  meet  them, 
at  once  they  discover  whether  they  can  be  overcome ;  and  if  not,  they  expend  no 
force  in  the  struggle  to  remove  the  immovable.  They  arrange  and  perform  the  suc- 
cessive processes  of  their  work  with  appropriateness.  Each  exertion  seems  to  grow 
necessarily  out  of  its  predecessor  and  to  add  to  its  effect.  As  soon  as  one  process  is 
completed  the  next  suggests  itself,  with  a  manifest  fitness.  No  time  is  lost  in  doubt  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  next,  or  in  the  transition  from  one  step  to  another.  No  mistakes 
are  made  in  the  order  or  propriety  of  these  movements. 

Such  men  do  not  depend  merely  upon  their  bodily  force  in  effecting  their  purposes. 
They  take  advantage  of  all  the  natural  aids  which  are  offered  in  the  position  and  rela- 
tion of  the  substance  on  which  they  wish  to  operate.  They  take  hold  of  thin^  in  the 
way  they  can  be  most  conveniently  moved.  They  do  their  work  easily  and  with  com- 
parative grace.  They  are  what  are  commonly  called  handy  men.  They  have  an 
aptitude  lor  whatever  they  undertake  to  do.  Without  superior  strength,  they  use  what 
they  have  with  such  tact  that  they  accomplish  large  results. 

A  skillful  builder  of  rude  stone  walls  in  a  rural  district  was  rather  a  slight  man  as 
to  stature  and  weight,  yet  he  was  noted  for  his  power  to  place  on  a  wall,  unaided,  a 
larger  stone  than  any  other  man  in  his  town.  His  neighbors  said  he  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  could  handle  heavy  stones  easily.  Unconsciously,  he  was  a  prac- 
tical natural  philosopher  in  his  work.  He  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  of  means 
and  position  that  nature  afforded  him,  the  lever,  inclined  plane,  &c.  Such,  men  in 
their  several  ways  expend  and  apply  their  forces  economically  and  successfully,  without 
exhaustion  or  even  great  fatigue. 

The  unthinking,  unskillful  worker  may  be  larger  and  heavier ;  h&jnay  he^  able  to 
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liH  greater  weights  and  strike  harder  blows,  yet  his  exertions  are  uncertainly  directed 
and  may  be  misapplied,  and  consequently  partially  or  entirely  lost.  While  this  paper 
was  in  preparation,  two  untaught  laborers  were  seen  endeavoring  to  }ift  onfc  of  its  bed 
in  a  quarry  a  large  stone  loosened  by  powder.  They  placed  their  iron  bars  in  such  a 
wanner  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  force  was  expended  in  pressing  the  loose  stone 
against  the  fixed  ledge  on  the  opposite  side,  and  no  part  of  it  would  tend  to  lift  the 
stone  from  its  place.  A  better  observer  then  removed  the  bars  to  another  side  of  the 
fragment  of  rock,  where  their  movement  would  be  in  the  only  line  in  which  the  stone 
could  be  taken  from  its  position.  These  are  awkward  and  comparatively  unprofitable 
laborers.  They  may  be  very  strong,  and  expend  more  force,  and  become  more  fatigued, 
and  yet,  with  all  their  great  endeavors,  they  accomplish  less  than  their  more  intelligent 
associates. 

These  differences  in  the  application  of  personal  force  may  be  seen  everywhere  in  the 
world,  in  all  departments  of  labor,  among  mechanics  of  every  occupation,  cutivators  of 
the  earth,  the  newers  of  wood,  all  who  use  their  hands,  tools,  or  machines  to  efiect 
changes  in  the  position,  relation,  or  condition  of  material  substance.  Even  the  laborer, 
whose  occupation  would  seem  to  require  no  thought  nor  skill,  the  scavenger  who 
scrapes  the  mud  in  the  streets,  the  shoveler  who  fills  a  cart  with  gravel  or  manure,  the 
man  who  digs  the  garden  with  his  spade,  the  boy  that  turns  a  grindstone  to  sharpen 
an  ax— among  all  there  is  a  manifest  and  practical  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying their  forces  to  their  work,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  their  exertions,  between  the 
thoughtful  and  the  thoughtless,  between  those  whose  quickened  mind  lends  its  aid  to 
their  muscular  efforts,  and  the  duller  workmen,  whose  hands  alone  are  given  to  their 
possessor,  and  take  their  chance  of  moving  in  the  best  and  easiest,  or  in  the  harder  and 
less  appropriate  way. 

AXALYSIS  OF  PROCESSES  OF  LABOR. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  watch  the  movements 
of  workmen,  mechanics,  farmers,  laborers,  and  analyze  their  successive  processes,  and 
see  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  material  on  w^hich  they  operate,  and  to  the  re- 
sult which  they  attempt  to  produce. 

WOOD- SAWYER. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  saw  wood  for  fhel.  Anybody,  without  intel- 
lect apparently,  can  do  this  work.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  can 
do  it  better  and  more  rapidly  than  the  ignorant  and  careless.  The  saw-horse  must 
stand  firmly  on  all  its  four  legs.  The  log  or  stick  must  be  placed  securely  in  it,  well 
'  balanced  and  supported ;  otherwise  it  yields,  rolls,  shakes,  or  recedes  before  the  pressure 
of  the  saw.  If  it  be  so  placed  that  the  cut  is  in  the  middle  of  the  horse,  between  the 
legs,  when  the  division  is  nearly  made  the  stick  bends  downward,  the  two  inner  ends 
of  the  partially  divided  parts  are  broug[ht  together,  they  press  upon  the  saw  and  render 
its  movements  very  difficult  and  often  impossible.  If  the  stick  be  so  placed  that  the 
cut  is  made  outside  of  the  horse,  unless  the  part  that  rests  upon  the  horse  is  long  and 
heavy  and  is  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  its  own  weight  or  by  the  foot  of  the  sawyer,  or 
unless  the  saw  is  run  close  to  the  horse,  the  pressure  will  turn  the  outer  part  of  the 
stick  downward  and  bend  or  twist  the  saw  and  prevent  its  running.  By  proper  move- 
ment of  the  saw,  forward  and  backward,  the  teeth  cut  off  particles  of  the  fibers  of  the 
wood  and  make  a  narrow  fissure  through  the  log.  The  power  that  does  this  is  the 
result  of  the  twofold  force — that  which  would  move  the  saw  in  the  direct  line  of  its 
length,  and  that  which  would  press  it  into  the  wood.  If  the  first  act  alone,  the  saw 
moves  over  the  log  without  cutting ;  if  the  second  act  alone,  the  saw  is  immovable. 
It  is  therefore  needful  to  combine  these  forces  in  such  proportions,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  saw  at  such  an  angle,  that  the  teeth  be  pressed  sufficiently  into  the  wood  to  cut  off 
the  superficial  particles,  but  not  sufficiently  to  arrest  its  movement. 

The  thoughtful  workman  recognizes  all  these  necessities,  and  makes  his  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  sawing  his  wood ;  he  meets  with  no  ac- 
cidents, loses  no  time  nor  force  in  restoring  his  disturbed  log,  or  in  difficult  motion  of 
the  saw,  nor  does  he  injure  it  bv  endeavoring  to  push  it  when  pressed,  bent,  or  twisted. 
All  his  exertions  are  made  with  advantage.  Every  movement  of  his  saw  deepens  the 
fissure  in  the  log.    He  works  rapidly  and  without  needless  fatigue. 

The  duller  workman  does  not  understand  these  conditions,  or  comprehend  their  con- 
nection with  his  purf  ose.  He  places  his  horse  at  random,  and  his  wood  upon  it  as  it 
may  happen  to  fall.  So  his  horse  may  shake,  his  log  may  roll,  his  sticks  tip  up,  his  saw 
may  be  impeded,  and  the  labor  increased  or  even  suspended.  He  has  frequent  difficul- 
ties. His  work  is  interrupted.  His  progress  is  slow.  Ho  expends  needless  force,  and 
his  tools  re^iuire  more  frequent  reparation  than  those  of  the  more  observing  and  more 
successful  wood-cutter. 
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WOOD-SPJLITTER. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  divisibility  of  logs  of  wood,  and  equally  great  in 
the  manner  of  men's  attempts  to  divide  them.  Tliey  must  rest  on  firm  foundation  of 
•earth  or  other  logs ;  for  otherwise  they  tremble  or  give  way  beneath  the  ax,  and  the 
blows  are  partly  or  entirely  wasted.  The  log  is  more  easily  split  in  one  side  and  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  in  the  line  of  the  knots  rather  than  across  their  fibers.  The  in- 
telligent splitter  comprehends  all  these  conditions  and  makes  snl table  preparations, 
and  then  he  strikes  in  the  place  and  direction  that  gives  the  best  promise  of  division. 
If  the  first  blow  with  the  ax  is  insufficient  to  sever  the  parts,  he  follows  it  with  others 
in  the  same  line,  so  that  the  effect  shall  be  accumulative,  until  the  log  shall  be 
divided. 

The  thoughtless  splitter  has  no  such  comprehension  of  the  best  means  of  applying 
his  forces  to  their  work.  He  begins  without  guide.  He  places  his  log  on  whatever 
foundation  may  be  at  hand,  whether  suitable  or  not.  He  strikes  his  ax  into  any  part 
that  chance  may  present.  If  the  first  blow  fails  to  sever  the  parts,  he  may  strike 
again  in  the  same  place,  and  complete  the  division,  or  in  other  places,  and  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  the  effects  of  successive  blows  to  those  which  he  had  previously 
struck.  He  may  make  as  great  efforts  as  the  better  workman.  He  may  strike  as  heavy 
blows,  but,  for  want  of  intelligent  direction,  some  are  wasted,  and  some  produce  little 
effect. 

GRIXDSTOXE-TURNER. 

Turning  a  grindstone  is  among  the  labor  that  requires  apparently  no  mental  co-oper- 
ation. So  it  IS  with  the  dull  turner.  When  the  crank  is  uppermost,  he  pushes  it  from 
him  and  downward,  until  it  reaches  its  most  distant  point.  Then  he  draws  it  toward 
himself  and  downward,  until  it  is  at  its  lowest  point.  Then  he  lifts  and  draws  it, 
until  it  is  nearest  to  his  body,  and  lastly  he  lifts  and  pushes  it  to  the  highest  elevation. 
These  efforts  are  repeated  at  every  revolution,  by  the  unbroken  strain  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  back,  and  legs,  through  the  successive  circles  of  motion. 

The  brighter  turner  soon  discovers  that  the  weight  of  his  body  pressing  on  the  crank 
in  its  downward  course  will  not  only  carry  the  stone  through  that  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  will  give  so  much  momentum  to  the  movement  of  the  stone  that,  with  but 
little  aid  from  the  muscles,  it  completes  the  revolution.  So  he  makes  gravitation  do 
most  of  the  work,  and  his  principal  labor  is  in  lifting  his  body  to  the  erect  position  and 
in  throwing  it  on  the  descending  crank. 

COAL-HEAVER — SHOVELER. 

The  coal-heaver,  the  digger  of  the  earth,  the  shovel er  of  p*avel  at  the  bank  or  of 
manure  in  the  barn-yard,  seem  to  need  more  muscular  force  lor  their  work,  and  to  do 
it  without  assistance  of  the  intellect.  But  watching  the  movements  of  men  of  various 
degrees  of  mental  development  and  discipline  while  performing  these  simple  opera- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  manner  of  working,  and 
in  the  effectiveness  of  their  exertions.  And  a  careful  analysis  of  their  processes  makes 
it  plain  that  it  must  be  so ;  for  with  equal  expenditure  of  physical  force,  the  thought- 
ful laborer  throws  more  gravel  into  the  cart,  or  digs  more  ground  in  a  given  time,  than 
another,  whose  mind  is  dormant,  while  his  hands  alone  are  busy. 

The  intelligent  shoveler,  who  brings  quickened  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  to 
his  work,  first  surveys  the  whole  premises,  and  determines  the  condition  and  bearings 
of  all  the  circumstances.  He  places  the  cart  which  he  intends  to  fill  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  materials  that  he  is  to  put  into  it  that,  with  the  least  effort,  he  can  transfer 
the  gravel  from  the  ground  into  the  vehicle. 

Ordinarily  he  meets  no  difficulty  in  loading  his  shovel  by  inserting  it  into  the  bank 
or  heap  of  material  that  is  to  be  moved.  But  if  he  encounters  any  resistance  to  this 
process,  his  quick  sensibilities  at  once  discover  the  obstacle,  and  his  ready  reason  de- 
termines its  character.  If  it  be  mere  compactness  of  the  gravel,  he  applies  his  foot  to 
the  shovel  and  presses  it  into  the  mass ;  but  if  it  be  a  stone,  he  sees  in  a  moment  that 
it  is  impenetrable  and  it  is  useless  to  press  in  that  lin6.  If  the  stone  be  small,  he 
changes  the  direction  of  his  tool  to  a  lower  line,  and,  passing  it  under  the  obstacle,  takes 
it  up.  If  the  stone  be  large  he  digs  in  another  place.  In  this  manner  he  loses  no  time 
in  useless  struggles  to  effect  the  impossible. 

The  duller  workman,  meeting  the  same  obstacle,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  only  supposes 
it  needful  to  add  more  force  to  overcome  it,  and  therefore  pushes  again  and  again 
with  his  hands  and  foot,  until,  after  loss  of  time  and  force,  he  slowly  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  shovel  cannot  pass  in  that  direction. 

INTELLIGENT  SHOVELER. 

Having  filled  his  shovel  with  gravel  or  manure,  the  laborer's  next  object  is  to  de- 
posit it  in  the  vehicle  for  transportation.    This  seems  to  be  so  simple^  process  that  all 
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men  alike,  whether  bright  or  dull,  would  throw  it  into  the  cart  with  equal  certainty. 
Watch|  then,  these  classes  of  sbovelers,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  in  their 
manner  and  success  in  this  operation.  The  observant  one  holds  his  shovel  at  arm's 
len^h,  with  his  elbows  slightly  bent,  and  the  handle  of  the  shovel  at  a  large  obtuse 
an^e  with  the  forearm,  and  the  blade  of  the  shovel  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 
of  motion.  Then  he  swings  the  loaded  tool,  makine  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  is  the  direct  line  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the  shovel.  He  makes  this 
movement  quickly  through  a  proper  part  of  the  circle  and  then  suddenly  stops.  The 
vigor  of  this  movement  is  sufficient  to  eive  the  load  an  impulse  that  will  carry  it  &om 
the  shovel,  after  it  stops,  to  the  point  desired.  The  load  parses  in  a  tangent  from  the 
iuTerted  arc.  The<centrifugal  force  tends  to  carry  it  directly  in  this  tangential  line : 
but  the  force  of  gravitation  intervenes,  and  under  the  influence  of  both  the  gravel 
moves  in  a  curve,  with  its  apex  upward. 

The  discreet  shoveler  carries  his  shovel  to  a  point  in  the  circle  whence  the  tangen- 
tial movement,  modified  by  gravitation,  shall  describe  a  curve  which  at  its  highest  part 
is  above  the  cart-wheel,  if  ne  fill  at  the  side,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  load  if  he 
throw  in  at  the  end.  As  the  blade  of  the  shovel  is  held  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 
of  the  curve  of  motion,  all  the  contents  are  carried  in  a  curve  of  the  same  radius,  all 
pass  off  at  the  end  of  the  shovel,  all  receive  the  same  impulse,  and  are  driven  by  the 
same  centrifugal  force  in  the  same  tangential  line,  and  all  fall  together  into  the  vehicle 
in  a  compact  mass;  none  fall  to  the  ground,  none  are  lost  on  the  way. 

CARELESS    SHOVELER. 

On  the  contrary,  the  thoughtless  workman,  unaccustomed  to  noticing  the  exact 
relation  of  things,  and  having  no  comprehensive  plan  of  his  operations,  places  his 
cart  by  accident.  He  may  place  his  cart  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  bank,  where 
he  can  throw  the  gravel  with  the  least  cost  of  force,  and  with  no  loss  by  dropping  on 
the  way.  It  may  be  so  near  that  he  has  insufficient  room  for  the  free  movemeut  of  his 
hands  and  tools.  In  that  position  he  is  obliged  to  bend  his  elbow  and  move  his  shovel 
in  a  smaller  curve,  and  he  must  use  greater  force  to  throw  the  gravel  over  the  wheel 
in  this  short  space  than  if  he  had  opportunity  to  swing  his  shovel  at  full  length  of  the 
arm.  The  cart  may  be  even  so  near  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lift  the  shovel  directly 
upward  at  the  greater  cost  of  strength,  and  with  the  danger  of  hitting  the  vehicle  on 
the  outside,  and  shaking  off  a  part  or  tne  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  shovel. 

Or,  as  chance,  not  intelligent  observation,  governs  this  matter,  the  receptacle  may 
be  so  far  off  as  to  require  the  workman  to  walk  a  step  or  two  or  more,  carrying  his 
loaded  shovel  in  his  hands,  to  get  within  throwing  reach  of  its  place  of  deposit ;  or, 
if  not  so  distant  as  to  compel  him  to  move  himself  toward  it,  still  it  may  be  so  far 
that  the  impulse  given  by  an  easy  swing  of  the  arms  will  not  carry  the  gravel  into  it. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  exert  a  greater  force  for  this  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  dull  laborer  always  mindful  of  the  position  of  his  shovel  when  he  throws 
its  contents.  He  may  hold  the  blade  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  motion,  and  at 
other  times  at  an  oblique  angle  with  this  plane.  In  this  position,  the  oblique  surface 
of  the  shovel,  acting  as  an  inclined  plane  to  the  line  of  movement,  causes  the  contents 
to  slide  toward  the  Tower  aide,  and  some  to  drop  off  in  that  direction.  The  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  shovel  move  in  curves  with  different  radii;  their  tangents  m  which 
the  ffravel  moves  from  the  shovel  are  in  different  lines :  the  curves  produced  by  the 
combined  centrifugal  and  gravitating  forces,  acting  on  the  contents  of  the  upper  and' 
lower  piurts  of  the  shovel,  reach  dif^rent  elevations,  and,  though  the  main  part  may 
pass  over  the  wheel  to  its  destination,  there  is  a  shower  of  particles  dropping  to  the 
ground  all  the  way  from  the  shovel  to  the  cart. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  laborer  whose  hands  are  not  guided  by  quickened  per- 
ceptive and  reasoning  faculties  loses  a  part  of  his  exertions,  and  accomplishes  less 
than  his  better-trained  fellow-worker. 

SPREADING    GRAVEL    OR    MAITURE. 

The'  farmer  takes  his  compost  from  the  heap  in  the  barn-yard,  and  spreads  it  over 
the  surface  of  his  field.  The  last  is  often  done  with  the  shovel  directly  from  the  cart. 
The  manner  of  .removing  the  matter  from  the  cart  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  placing  it 
there.  In  the  first  operation  the  workman  wishes  to  throw  his  shovel-loads  in  com-' 
pact  masses  into  the  vehicle.  In  the  other  he  wishes  to  spread  the  matter  widely  and 
thinly  over  the  ground.  In  loading  he  holds  the  blade  of  the  shovel  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane  of  motion,  which  is  generallv  nearly  or  quite  vertical.  In  spreaiSng 
he  holds  the  blade  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  plane  of  motion,  which  is  never  verti- 
cal, but  oblique,  or  nearly  or  quite  horizontal.  This  manner  of  holding  and  carrying 
the  shovel  throws  the  compost  in  successive  and  diverging  particles  from  the  end 
aronnd  the  circle  of  movement,  and  scatters  them  like  a  shower  from  a  water-pot 
when  swung  around  in  circular  direction.  ^^  , 
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The  laborer  of  lower  intelligeivce  goes  through  the  same  work  of  spreading  in  differ- 
eut  mauner  and  with  different  success.  He  takes  the  compost  fi-om  the  caxt,  shovel- 
ful by  shovelful.  But  when  he  wishes  to  scatter  it  over  the  ground  he  may  hold  and 
swing  the  shovel  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner,  or,  as  he  works  at  randcfm,  he  may 
carry  the  blade  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  motion.  Then  the  contents  move  in 
a  compact  mass  ana  fall  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  and  another  labor  is  necessary  to 
spread  these  heaps  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  surface. 

The  thoughtful  and  successful  workman  whose  movements  have  been  herein  de- 
scribed knows  nothing  of  natural  philosophy  as  a  science  from  books,  yet  he  acts 
upon  its  principles,  and,  obeying  its  laws,  ne  avails  himself  of  their  aid  to  the  mani- 
fest advantage  of  his  work.  He  may  have  never  heard  of  circles,  tangent,  or  centrif- 
ugal and  graviating  forces,  yet  he  knows  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them  in  his 
ordinary  operations.  If  asked  to  explain  his  metho<l  of  labor,  he  is  at  loss.  He  can 
only  say  that  this  is  the  best  and  easiest  way.  But  he  is  none  the  less  a  practical 
natural  philosopher,  in  his  way  and  for  his  purposes,  albeit  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
terms  and  principles. 

THE  SCAVENGER. 

The  scavenger  with  his  hoe  scrapes  up  the  mud,  dirt,  filth  in  the  street,  or  sweeps 
the  pavement  with  his  broom.  This  is  mere  hand-labor.  Can  the  brain  lend  an^*  aid 
in  his  processes  t  Will  culture  of  any  of  the  mental  faculties  help  his  work  t  The 
world  seems  to  think  that,  in  this  occupation,  education  is  a  wasted  investment. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  to  watch  the  street-cleaner  in  his  work,  to  analyze  his 
processes,  and  see  how  far  discretion  and  judgment  may  be  of  use  to  him  and  profit- 
able to  those  who  employ  him. 

The  surface  of  the  street  may  be  of  bard,  well-beaten  gravel  or  loam,  or  it  may  be 
macadamized,  stone,  wood,  iron,  or  other  pavement.  If  of  stone,  it  may  be  of  cobbles 
or  square  blocks.  It  is  desirable  to  remove  all  the  mud,  dirt,  filth,  and  other  accumu- 
lation, without  disturbing  the  substance  of  the  street  itself,  by  removing  any  of  its 
gravel  or  loam,  or  by  loosening  any  of  its  pavement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  the  scraper  should  carr^  his  hoe  sufficiently  near  to  the  suriace  to  take  hold  of 
and  remove  ail  the  loose  particles,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  catch  or  loosen  or  remove 
any  parts  that  are  fixed  and  should  remain.  He  must  hold  his  instrument  suspended 
in  his  hands  just  touching  the  smooth  surface  without  pressing  upon  it,  and  raise  it 
carefully  over  any  projection  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone  in  the  pavement  sufiiciently  high 
to  ^ass  over  it  w^ithout  disturbing  it,  but  not  so  high  as  to  lose  any  of  the  burden 
which  had  thus  far  been  gathered. 

The  thoughtful  scavenger  has  these  conditions  constantly  in  mind,  and  governs  the 
movement  of  his  hands  in  accordance  with  them.  He  removes  the  accumnlations 
upon  the  surface  without  disturbing  any  part  of  the  street  itself.  His  quick  sensibil- 
ities, by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  hoe,  reveal  the  pressure  of  an  obstacle  that  cannot 
and  should  not  be  removed  or  loosened  before  he  strikes  with  violence  or  draws  with 
energy  against  it.  He  makes  no  useless  expenditure  of  force  in  scraping  up  any  of 
the  road-i>ed,  or  in  drawing  against  the  immovable  projections  of  the  pavement. 

The  careless  scavenger  gives  no  thought  to  these  conditions  of  bis  work.  He  lets 
his  hoe  rest  upon,  the  ground,  or  sometimes  presses  it  downward  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  he  scrapes  clean.  His  only  effort  is  to  drag  the  hoe  over  the  ground.  He  draws 
not  only  the  mud  and  dirt  that  should  be  removed,  but  also  some  of  the  loamy  or 
gravelly  surface  of  the  road.  He  hits  against  projections,  and  then  struggles  with 
more  force  to  draw  the  hoe  through  them,  and  expends  useless  strength  be£re  he  dis- 
covers the  impossibility  of  drawing  in  that  direction,  or  perhaps  removes  some  part 
of  the  pavement.  After  making  this  tardy  discovery  he  lifts  the,hoe,  not  cautiously  to 
lose  as  little  of  its  load  as  possible,  but  freely  and  high,  leaving'  some  of  the  giMUiered 
burden  behind. 

So  his  careless  and  unskillful  manner  of  cleaning  the  streets  impairs  the  pavement, 
leaves  it  still  uncleansed,  injures  his  tools,  and  the  friction  of  the  hoe  on  the  ground 
and  the  striking  and  drawing  against  the  projecting  pavement  demand  a  greater  oat- 
lay  of  force  than  is  needful  v)r  the  best  performance  of  the  work. 

USE  OP  MACHINERy. 

Machinery  is  sometimes  said  to  take  the  place  of  intelligence,  and  its  manager  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  reduced  to  its  level,  a  mere  automaton  to  complete  the  unthink- 
ing work ;  and  the  two  machines,  one  dead,  composed  of  wood  and  metal,  and  the 
other  living  composed  of  bone  and  muscle,  make  but  one  complete  whole,  and  they 
together  perform  one  work. 

very  far  from  this  is  the  truth.  The  management  of  a  machine  requires  more  Intel* 
ligenoe  and  more  mental  co-operation  than  the  simple  processes  performed  by  the 
hands  alone.  The  more  complicated  the  machine  the  more  need  is  there  of  observa- 
tion, reflection,  and  concentration  in  those  who  manage  it. 
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The  weaver  pats  into  the  power-loom  warp  sufficient  for  the  proposed  piece  of  cloth. 
The  tilling  is  wound  upon  the  bobbins,  which  are  placed  in  the  shnttle.  The  loom  is 
pat  in  motion,  and,  apparently,  may  continae  to  weave  the  whole  warp  into  cloth 
without  interruption,  except  the  replacement  of  the  bobbins  as  often  as  the  thread  is 
used  from  the  one  in  the  shuttle.  The  attendant  or  weaver  seems  to  have  uothiue  to 
do  but  to  pat  the  full  bobbin  in  place  of  the  empty  one  as  often  as  is  necessary.  This 
the  quick-witted  weaver  does  promptly.  She  knows  how  long  a  full  bobbin  will  last 
in  the  shuttle  and  has  another  ready.  She  watches  the  time  of  rts  exhaustion  and  at 
once  makes  the  change.  Hardly  a  moment  is  lost  by  this  interruption.  This  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  weaving,  for  the  way  has  not  yet  been  discovered  of 
connecting  with  the  loom  an  indefinite  amount  of  filling  as  well  as  of  warp. 

But  this  change  of  bobbins  is  only  a  part,  and  with  some  only  a  small  part,  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager  of  the  loom  and  of  the  interruption  to  the  work.  Threads, 
botJi  of  warp  and  filling,  are  liable  to  break.  Bands  may  slip  from  the  wheels,  and 
other  accidents  happen  to  parts  of  the  machine.  These  require  constant  attention  to 
recognise  them  as  soon  as  they  occur,  to  make  the  needful  repairs  and  restore  the  dis- 
turbed elements  to  order. 

To  the  unused  spectator  the  running  loom  sends  forth  a  complication  of  mingled  and 
Ttndistinguishable  sounds,  a  mere  confusion  of  rattle.  But  the  intelligent  operative 
soon  analyses  these  confused  elements  of  noise  and  discriminates  the  several  parts 
which  each  portion  of  the  loom  contributes  to  the  whole.  She  refers  one  to  the  beam, 
one  to  the  snuttle^  one  to  this  wlieel,  and  another  to  that  wheel,  &.c.  To  her  percep- 
tions every  one  of  these  sounds  has  its  origin  in  a  recognized  part  of  the  perfect  loom. 
Each  element  of  the  noise  thus  represents  to  her  understanding  the  correct  movement 
of  its  own  part,  and  the  whole  represents  to  her  the  healthy  running  of  the  complete 
machine  in  good  order. 

Familiar  with  the  whole  and  with  the  several  component  elements,  she  readily  de- 
tects any  variation,  any  excess  or  deficit^ucy,  or  any  new  and  strange  sound.  Her 
^luick  perceptions  recognize  the  disorder,  and  her  reason  as  readily  refers  it  to  its 
8oarce. 

ORCHESTSA. 

The  music  of  an  orchestra  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  sounds  sent  forth  from  many 
kinds  of  instruments.  The  ordinary  untrained  ear  only  knows  the  several  sounds  as 
one  whole,  and  finds  pleasure  from  the  resulting  harmony.  But  the  cultivated  leader 
analyses  the  various  sounds  and  refers  each  to  its  origin  in  its  appropriate  instrument. 
If  any  player  fail  of  his  due  note,  or  if  his  instrament  give  forth  any  discordant  note, 
he  at  once  perceives  the  difficulty  and  refers  it  to  its  cause. 

STRAUSS. 

At  the  late  musical  jubilee  in  Boston,  1872,  Strauss,  the  celebrated  composer  and 
leader,  was  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  an  orchestra,  said  to  be  composed  of  a  thousand 
instruments  j  suddenly,  when  to  the  common  ear  evervthing  was  going  on  in  complete 
harmony,  the  leader  arrested  the  whole  proceeding.  The  audience  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, for  all  was  apparently  satisfactory ;  but  the  intensely  acute  ear  of  the  accom- 
plished conductor  had  discovered  an  imperifection  amon^  the  immense  volume  of  sounds. 
He  went  directly  to  one  of  the  performers,  and,  pointing  to  a  note  in  his  score,  said, 
**  Fortissimo,"  and  then  returned  to  his  post.  The  musicians  then  went  over  that  part 
again,  and  without  the  failure  that  had  before  disturbed  the  acute  sensibility  of 
Strauss. 

So  the  trained  ear  of  the  thouchtfnl  weaver  discovers  any  variation  of  the  proper 
sounds  of  the  loom,  and  quickly,  before  the  disturbance  has  time  to  increase,  she  stops 
the  machine,  if  it  do  not  stop  iteelf,  and  finds  the  cause — ^it  may  be  a  broken  thread 
in  the  warp,  a  knot  in  the  filling,  a  band  out  of  place— and  immediately  makes  the 
needed  reparation.  This  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments.  The  interruption  is  very 
elight. 

DULL  WEAVER. 

The  unintelligent,  thoughtless  weaver  brings  no  such  quick  perceptions  and  ana- 
lytical power  to  learn  the  sounds  of  the  loom  and  to  refer  them  to  their  several  parts. 
She  has  no  comprehension  to  determine  what  each  element  of  the  noise  represents.  To 
her  the  whole  is  a  mere  confused  medley  of  noise.  Her  ear  does  not,  then,  detect  vari- 
ations or  the  signs  of  disturbance;  still  less  can  she  refer  them  to  their  appropriate 
source  in  the  elements  of  the  loom. 

When  any  disorder  happens,  a  thread  breaks,  a  band  slips,  the  shuttle  falls  out  of 
place,  or  other  irregularity,  it  may  be  several  seconds  before  she  discovers  it.  It  is  still 
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longer  before  her  doll  reason  comprefaendB  the  difficnlty  and  comes  to  a  conclusioiL 
that  the  machine  mnst  be  stopped.  While  she  is  waitini^  for  her  tardy  thoughts  and 
equally  slow  hand,  the  disturbance  increases  and  more  mischief  is  done,  more  threads 
are  broken  before  the  loom  is  still.  Then  the  mental  process  of  finding  the  eause  of 
the  trouble,  and  in  determining  how  it  shall  be  repairea,  and  the  work  of  reparation, 
all  these  consume  much  time,  during  which  the  weaving  is  necessarily  suspended. 

She  takes  no  exact  note  of  time,  she  is  not  conscious  of  the  period  a  bobbin  will  last 
in  the  shuttle,  but  makes  a  new  discovery  of  its  emptiness  when  its  thread  is  gone; 
then  she  remembers  that  the  shuttle  must  be  taken  out  and  another  with  a  fall  bobbin 
put  in.  All  these  processes  of  mind  and  hand— the  dull  perception,  the  hesitating  con- 
clusion, the  tardy  reparation — consume  several  seconds,  perhaps  minutes,  and  cause 
perceptible  suspension  of  the  work. 

If  tnere  were  none  of  these  interruptions  except  for  the  replacement  of  the  bobbin, 
and  the  weaver  had  equal  mental  and  bodily  activity,  all  the  looms,  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  propelled  by  the  same  power,  and  with  the  same  warp  and  filling,  would 
weave  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  in  a  day.  But  there  are  great  oifEerences  in  these 
results.  These  are  caused  mainly  by  the  varying  stoppages  of  the  looma,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  difiference  in  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  loom-tenders.  Some  have  more  acci- 
dents than  others,  and  some  require  longer  time  for  repairs. 

An  overseer  in  a  cotton-mill,  pointing  to  a  room  in  which  the  weavers  were  well  edu- 
cated, said  to  a  visitor,  those  looms  weave  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  those  in  another 
room,  which  are  managed  by  ffirls  that  have  some  slight  education,  and  50  per  cent. 
more  than  those  in  the  room  below,  where  the  operatives  have  received  no  education, 
and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  another  factory,  where  operatives  of  varioiiA  de- 
grees of  intelligence  and  culture  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  piece,  a  similar  differ- 
ence is  shown  by  their  earnings.  Their  machines,  motive  power,  and  threads  are  alike. 
But  their  wages  varv  from  (7  to  $11  a  week.  The  highest,  which  was  57  per  cent,  over 
the  lowest,  and  all  the  intermediate  wages,  indicate  the  differences  of  amount  of  cloth 
woven,  and  of  intelligence  and  skill  brought  to  the  work. 

Similar  differences  are  found  in  other  branches  of  manufacture  of  cloth — in  the  spin- 
nine,  cardine,  and  ether  processes — that  require  human  supervision  and  direction.  All 
are  oenefitea  by  the  quicK  eye,, the  ready  comprehension,  and  the  sure  reason  of  the 
educated  operative. 

CARPENTER— NAIL-DRr\''ING. 

The  skillfhl  mechanic  has  necessarily  a  quick  discerning  eye.  He  comprehends  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  materials  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  and  the  means  and 
processes  by  which  he  can  make  changes  in  their  condition. 

The  successful  carpenter  adapts  his  tools,  planes,  saws,  augers,  chisels,  &e.,  with 
exact  precision  to  his  lumber,  and  thus  produces  new  forms  and  combinations.  His 
processes  of  labor  may  seem  very  simple,  and  some  of  them  apparently  to  need  no  co- 
operation of  the  brain.    Any  person,  even  the  least  taught,  can  drive  a  nail. 

But  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  men  of  different 
degrees  of  mental  activity  and  discipline. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intended  direction  of  a  nail  that  is  to  be  driven  into  wood,  it 
is  actually  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  blow  that  is  struck  upon  it.  If  the  line  of 
the  nail  be  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  blow,  it  is  driven  longitudinally  in  its 
intended  course,  and  all  the  momentum  of  the  hammer  is  applied  to  its  purpose.  But 
if  the  movement  of  the  hammer  be  oblique  to  the  nail  in  eitner  direction,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward,  the  nail  is  turned  in  that  way,  and  is  not  carried 
lengthwise  into  the  wood.    That  exertion  is  lost. 

The  observing  carpenter  understands  these  conditions  and  adapts  his  movements  to 
them.  He  carnes  the  hammer  in  the  same  plane  as  the  line  of  the  nail.  The  impulse 
of  the  blow,  the  line  of  the  nail,  and  its  intended  course  are  coincident,  and  each  repre- 
sents a  tangent  to  the  curve  made  by  the  hammer.  Every  blow  moves  the  nail  inward 
in  ratio  to  its  momentum. 

Without  these  mental  aids  of  understanding  and  discipline,  the  unskillful  workman 
is  ever  in  danger  of  failing  to  adapt  the  movements  of  his  hands  to  his  purpose.  He 
lacks  precision  in  his  plans  and  exactness  in  his  execution.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a 
matter  of  chance  that  his  blows  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  in  the  line  of  its  length 
and  intended  direction.  The  plane  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  his  hammer  may  be 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  nail ;  if  so,  he  drives  in  the  right  course.  And  it  may  vary  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  Whatever  may  be  this  obliquity,  the  blow  falls  in  that  line  and 
turns  the  nail  so  far  from  its  intended  way.  That  blow  is  lost :  it  does  not  carry  the 
nail  lengthwise  into  the  wood.  Moreover,  it  necessitates  the  loss  of  another  blow  to 
restore  the  nail  to  its  erect  position,  if  it  is  not  broken.  While  the  intelligent  shingler 
may  drive  his  nails  with  two  blows,  the  careless  workman  may  sometimes  need  to  ex- 
pend four  blows  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  force  of  the  blows  between  these  two  classes  of  workmen 
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dne  to  the  same  cause.  The  disciplined  and  thoughtful,  having  the  direction  clearly 
in  his  mind,  and  knowing  that  the  blow  will  advance  his  object,  strikes  boldly  and 
effectively ;  but  the  awkward  nailer,  lacking  the  sure  confidence  that  knowledge  gives, 
feels  uncertain  whether  he  may  do  good  or  harm  with  his  hammer,  and  therefore  strikes 
timidly,  less  effectively,  and  needs  more  repetitions  to  complete  the  work. 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  TOOLS. 

In  all  endeavors  to  effect  purposes  by  the  means  or  intervention  of  tools,  implements, 
machines,  or  vehicles,  the  first  part  of  the  motive  i)ower  is  expended  on  the  instrumen- 
tality in  wielding  the  tool,  running  the  machine,  moving  the  vehicle,  wagon,  or  car- 
ria^^e,  and  all  the  force  that  is  expended  in  this  manner  is  lost  to  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ertion. A  child  that  has  just  strength  sufficient  to  lift  a  basket  or  trundle  a  wheel- 
barrow can  carry  nothing  in  it  unless  the  vehicle  be  lightened.  But  in  proportion  as 
its  weight  is  diminished,  load  can  be  added. 

All  these  instrumentalities  are  made  light  and  delicate,  or  strong,  coarse,  and  heavy, 
according  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  with  them  and  the  way  they  are  to  be  used. 
A  carriage  that  is  to  be  driven  carefully  and  on  smooth  roads  may  be  light  and  easy  to 
be  moved,  and  one  that  is  to  be  driven  recklessly  anil  over  rough,  stony  roads  must  be 
strong  and  heavy,  and  require  more  power  to  move  it.  The  same  horse  can  draw  more 
freifi^ht  in  the  light  than  in  the  heavy  vehicle  on  the  same  road.  The  difference  in  the 
loBOB  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  power  required  to  move  the  carriage  alone. 

Ignorant  and  coarse  workmen  need  to  have  strong  and  heavy  tools  to  sustain  their 
lough  handling  without  being  broken. 

The  hoes  which  the  ignorant  scavenger  used  to  clean  the  streets  in  a  southern  city 
Trere  enormously  thick  and  heavy.  The  handles  were  verv  largepoles  in  their  natural 
Btate,  taken  from  the  forest,  with  the  branches  trimmed  off.  The  reason  given  for 
their  clumsiness  was  that  these  heavy  tools  were  necessary  for  the  rude  laborers  on 
the  farm  and  the  street-cleaners  of  the  same  want  of  culture.  No  others  would  be 
safe  in  their  hands.  The  light  hoe,  which  skillful  men  use  with  safety  and  advantage, 
would  be  broken  by  the  rough  usage  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  workman.  On  fur- 
ther testing  them  it  was  found  that  the  coarse  hoes,  with  their  huge  handles,  weiehed 
twelve  pounds  each,  while  the  more  graceful  tools  of  cast  steel,  with  turned  handles, 
weighed  less  than  two  pounds. 

Here  was  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  force  that  must  be  expended  in  moving 
the  instrument  before  it  could  effect  its  purpose — six  times  as  great  for  the  laborer 
who  worked  with  his  muscles  alone  as  for  him  who  could  bring  his  brain  and  intelli- 
gence to  aid  and  direct  his  physical  exertions. 

Suppose  that  two  scavengers  of  equal  bodily  strength,  but  with  different  mental 
aotivity,  could  make  the  same  bodily  exertions  through  the  day.  Suppose  that  they 
were  employed  side  by  side  cleaning  the  street,  the  intelligent  using  the  light  hoe  and 
the  ignorant  man  using  the  heavy  instrument,  and  that  each  could  haul  twenty  pounds 
at  a  time,  and  could  make  the  same  number  of  strokes ;  then  the  load  which  was  nauled 
by  the  duller  workman  would  consist  of  twelve  pounds  of  hoe  and  eight  pounds  of 
mud,  while  that  drawn  by  his  brighter  associate  would  consist  of  two  pounds  of  hoe 
and  eiffhteen  pounds  of  mud.  The  results  of  the  same  expenditure  of  force  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  great  when  guided  by  intelligence  as  when  left  to  the  hand  alone. 
There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  force.  The  two 
soavenffers  are  supposed  to  use  the  same  exertion  in  hauling  the  mud  to  the  heap,  but 
when  they  throw  their  implements  back  for  another  load,  one  carries  twelve  pounds, 
thereby  expending  six  times  as  much  strength  as  the  other  whose  hoe  weighs  only  two 
pounds. 

A  manufacturer  of  scythes,  in  Massachusetts,  visited  a  dealer  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  many  years  ago,  to  see  his  wares.  The  dealer  at 
once  told  him  that  **  if  he  had  bought  such  scythes  as  were  made  for  and  used  by  the 
northern  farmers,  they  could  not  be  sold  for  or  used  by  southern  slaves.  The  delicate 
tools  which  are  easily  and  safely  handled  bv  the  intelligent  laborers  of  the  North 
would  be  readily  broken  by  the  ignorant  and  awkward  laborers  of  the  South.  They 
use  their  implements  carelessly  and  roughly.  They  strike  against  stones,  roots,  bushes, 
bassocks,  and  often  into  the  ground,  and  so  they  bend,  twist,  and  break  their  scythes. 
They  must  have  short,  heavy,  stubbed  scythes,  that  will  bear  the  hard  usage  of  our 
men.'' 

With  such  scythes  as  these  men  can  use  safely,  they  cut  narrower  swaths  and  less 
at  a  clip,  and  consequently  mow  less  in  a  given  time.  They  cannot  cut  the  grass  as 
evenly  or  as  closely  to  the  ground  as  skillful  mowers  with  the  best  scythes.  They  leave 
a  higher  stubble  to  be  wasted,  and  obtain  less  hay  from  a  crop  of  grass  eqnaUy  heavy, 
than  tbe  intelligent  workman.  * 

In  every  stage  and  relation  of  the  labor  in  the  liands  of  ignorance  there  is  a  tax,  in 
ii^jury  to  the  material  operated  on,  in  the  increased  wear  and  breakage  of  tools  and 
implements,  in  the  greater  expenditure  of  force,  in  the  diminished  production.  The 
«06t  is  greater  and  the  profits  are  less. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  OF  IjUM>R— RAPID  SUCCESSION  OF  PROCESSES. 

Labor,  however  simple,  is  a  ancoession  of  processes,  passing  from  object  to  object, 
from  movement  to  movement,  to  produce  a  definite  result.  In  these  chancres  or  paa- 
saffes  from  one  to  another  the  brain  gaides  the  hand,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
and  discretion  of  this  mental  co-operation  is  the  work  rapidly  or  slowly  performed. 
The  intelligent  worker  first  survevs  and  comprehends  all  the  details  of  the  business 
before  him,  and  the  processes  needed  for  his  purpose.  He  arranges  these  in  proper 
order  in  his  mind,  and  determines  the  plan  of  execution.  This  gives  him  mental  decis- 
ion, promptness  in  action,  and  correctness  in  the  adaptation  of  bis  forces  to  his  work. 

When  one  process  is  completed  the  next  is  present  to  his  thought,  and  the  ready 
hand  simultaneously  follows  thef  mental  direction. 

The  skillful  shingler  makes  all  his  preparatory  arrangements  to  facilitate  his  final 
work.  He  lines  the  roof,  lays  the  shingles  in  heaps  along  the  course,  fills  his  pocket 
or  apron  with  nails,  then,  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  he  measures  the  vacant  place  that 
is  next  to  be  covered,  selects  a  shingle  of  proper  width  to  break  or  cover  the  joint  in 
the  course  that  was  last  laid.  He  trims  and  shapes  it,  if  need  be,  to  fit  the  place,  takes 
the  nail  from  his  pocket  and  drives  it  in,  in  the  proper  position,  where  no  dampness, 
even  by  capillary  absorption,  shall  reach  it  and  cause  rust  and  remotely  a  leak.  He 
goes  through  all  these  mental  and  bodily  processes  in  due  succession.  He  performs 
each  one  completely,  and  then  passes  instantaneously  to  the  next,  with  no  interval  of 
doubt  or  hesitancy,  and  no  loss  of  time. 

The  duller  mechanic  has  no  such  clear  comprehension  of  the  whole  character  and 
detail  of  his  work ;  he  makes  no  such  plan  of  the  order  and  succession  of  his  processes. 
When  one  is  completed,  he  is  often  at  loss  as  to  what  should  follow,  and  hesitates  a 
moment,  looking  vacantly  to  find  direction.  His  dull  eye  does  not  measure  at  sight 
the  relative  width  of  the  place  to  be  covered  and  of  the  shingle  before  him.  He  needs 
often  to  lay  it  down  to  see  if  it  will  break  the  joint.    In  his  transitions  from  process  to 

Srocess,  from  selection  to  fitting,  from  fitting  to  nailing,  with  their  subordinate 
etails,  there  is  a  want  of  that  versatile  mobility  which  a  quick  eye  and  thoughtful 
mind  give  to  the  hand  of  a  rapid  workman.  He  is  slow  in  his  movements,  loses  time 
in  his  changes,  and  is  therefore  unprofitable. 

HOEING  CORN. 

When  the  intelligent  farmer  hoes  com  in  his  field,  or  beans  in  his  garden,  he  snrveya 
each  hill  as  he  comes  to  it,  and  sees  at  a  glance  what  should  be  done,  the  weeds  and  the 
grass  to  be  killed  and  buried,  the  part  that  needs  to  be  banked  up,  and  where  he  shall 
find  the  loose  earth  to  fill  the  low  place.  He  begins  his  work  on  one  side,  and  passes 
around  to  the  other  and  to  the  place  where  he  l^gan,  completing  in  each  part,  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  next,  what  is  necessary  to  ffive  the  hill  its  proper  form  to  support 
the  corn  and  allow  it  the  best  opportunity  for  growth.    Having  finished  a  huf,  he 

S asses  at  once  to  the  next ;  using  there  the  same  judsment  and  decision,  and  the  same 
iligence  in  execution,  he  goes  through  his  field  without  loss  of  time  or  interniption 
of  l&bor,  or  misapplicatiou  of  force. 

Another  laborer  in  the  same  field,  destitute  of  this  ready  perception  and  discretion, 
neither  .comprehends  nor  plans  his  processes  from  the  beginning.  He  strikes  his  hoe 
at  hap-hazard,  digging  here  a  little  and  on  the  other  side  a  litue,  leaping  from  part 
to  more  distant  part,  and  at  length  looks  over  the  field  to  see  whether  any  part  has 
been  omitted ;  and  if  he  finds  any  weed  yet  standing  or  low  placef«'Unfilled,  he  makes 
the  suitable  repairs,  and  then  takes  another  survey,  with  the  possible  need  of  further 
labor  to  complete  nis  work.  Then,  after  striking  more  blows  with  his  hoe  than  the 
better  educated  co-operator,  but  with  not  more  complete  hill,  he  is  about  ready  to  pass 
on  to  another,  which  he  diss  about  with  the  same  irreffularity  and  order  of  processes. 
Not  infrequently,  after  he  has  gone  to  a  second  hill,  he  looks  back  over  the  row  which 
he  supposed  he  had  finished,  ajid,  seeing  some  parts  omitted,  returns  to  complete  hia 
work  there. 

HAY-RAKINa. 

It  is  seemingly  a  very  simple  matter  to  rake  hay  in  the  field  in  the  summer.  Never- 
theless, the  observing  and  the  thoughtful  only  rake  the  ground  clean  and  rapidly.  The 
careless  raker  applies  the  whole  breadth  of  his  rake  to  the  hay  spread  before  him.  As 
he  dnkws  this,  he  leaves  a  line  of  straw  which  falls  out  at  the  side,  and  finds  it  needful 
to  go  back  and  rake  the  ground  over  a  second  time  to  make  his  work  complete. 

The  careful  hay-maker  leaves  sufficient  of  the  breadth  of  his  rake  outside  of  the  hay 
to  catch  all  parting  straws  and  leave  none  behind.  With  little  increase  of  labor,  he 
gathers  all,  and  leaves  the  field  with  no  loss  of  hay. 
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ECONOMY  OP  TIME  AND  FORCE. 

The  wise  and  intelligent  ever  economize  in  time  and  labor.  They  stndy  and  plaa 
their  operations  in  advance,  and  do  their  work  well.  When  once  done  it  is  complete, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  any  part  of  it  over  again.  The  ignorant  and  an  wise 
act  differently.  They  have  not  fall  comprehension  of  their  purposes,  nor  of  the  way  of 
execnting  them.  Their  work  is  often  incomplete.  They  leave  parts  to  be  done  over. 
The  careless  shoveler  spills  some  of  his  gravel  on  the  ground,  which  mnst  be  again 
taken  np  and  thrown.  The  unthinking  plowman  leaves  balks  in  the  field  that  most, 
at  much  greater  cost  of  time  and  labor,  be  turned  over  by  the  shovel  or  hoe.  The 
awkward  tailor  needs  to  spend  much  time  in  altering  the  garments  that  he  has  care- 
lessly failed  to  fit  the  frame  of  his  cnstomer. 

No  small  proportion  of  the  laboring  force  of  the  world  is  expended  in  correcting 
mistakes,  in  compensating  for  deficiencies,  in  repair  of  damages  that  arise  from 
accidents,  which  are  generally  but  another  name  for  carelessness  in  somebody.  A 
sagacious  owner  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  after  long  experience  and  obser- 
Tation  in  the  management  of  this  property,  and  as  a  master  or  his  own  vessels,  said^ 
"  that  all  accidents  were  due  to  careless  inattention,  unfaithfulness,  or  ignorance  some- 
where. Sometimes  they  were  caused  by  those  in  whose  immediate  management  they 
happened,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  preceded  them.  A  boiler-explosion  may  be 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  or  to  the  imperfect  workmanship  of  the  maker, 
or,  still  farther  back,  to  the  one  who  prepared  the  iron.  A  carriage  may  be  overthrown 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  driver,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  mannfactnre  of  the  vehicle,  or 
the  incompetence  of  the  road-builder.  And  if  all  who  had  had  any  part  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  means  of  transit  had  been  intelligent  in  their  occupation,  and  faithful, 
no  accident  could  have  occurred.*' 

A  skillful  worker  so  arranges  his  exertions  as  to  expend  no  force  without  producing 
a  proportionate  effect.  He  does  hiv  work  in  the  time  and  circumstances  when  and 
where  he  can  do  it  with  the  least  cost  of  strength.  He  takes  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties and  makes  them  subserve  his  purposes.  If  he  is  a  carrier,  passing  from  place  to 
place  and  returning,  he  takes  from  the  first  what  is  not  wanted  there  and  carries  it  to 
the  second,  where  it  will  be  of  use,  and  returning,  he  brings  from  the  second  what  is 
not  wanted  there  to  the  first  where  it  is  needed.  In  this  way  he  accomplishes  a  doable 
purpose  in  each  Journey.  Bat  some  thoughtless  persons  sometimes  travel  to  carry 
mattcr  from  A  to  B,  and  return  empty,  and  again  they  go  empty  from  A  to  B,  in  order 
to  bring  matter  from  B  to  A. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  untaught  and  untrained  is  tentative.  A  guess  or  conjec- 
ture directs  the  efforts,  and  the  worker  feels  his  way  and  determines  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  as  he  proceeds.  He  is  consequently  correcting  his  errors  continually 
or  suffering  from  them.  A  careless  joiner  cuts  his  mortise  at  random  and  his  tenon  in 
the  same  uncertain  way. '  It  is  accident  if  they  fit  each  other.  His  doors  and  windows, 
and  shelves  and  their  incasings,  are  subject  to  the  same  chance  of  fittiug  or  unfitting 
adaptation. 

COOKING. 

Unfortunately,  the  preparation  of  our  food,  the  nutriment  that  is  to  be  converted 
into  our  own  flesh,  and  be  made  a  part  of  our  living  bodies,  is  often  consigned  to  the 
bands  of  the  least  intelligent,  whose  want  of  education,  and  whose  loose  habits  of 
observation  and  imperfect  reasoning,  preclude  precision  of  calculation  and  adaptation 
and  exactness  of  proportion  of  materials.  Hence  there  is  uncertainty  in  the  results  of 
their  labors.  Neither  they  nor  their  employers  seem  to  expect  that  the  bread  and 
other  mixtures  sent  from  the  kitchen  will  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  powers  of  the 
inner  man,  with  the  confidence  that  they  do,  that  thepreparation  of  the  skillful  tailor 
or  dress-maker  will  be  fitted  to  the  outward  form.  With  such  cooks,  chance  controls 
the  culinary  processes,  and  the  language  of  the  housekeeper  not  infrequently  acknowl- 
edges the  power  of  this  principle.  If  the  food  is  prepared  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
stomach,  and  easily  convertible  into  living  flesh,  she  felicitates  herself  on  her  good 
cook,  and  her  friends  congratulate  her  on  being  so  favored  by  fortune.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bread  is  heavy,  the  pastry  hard  to  be  borne  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  meats  unfitted  for  nourishing  the  animal  body,  she  offers  the  apology  that  the  cook 
was  unlucky,  and  this  is  presumed  to  be-sufi&cient  explanation  of  the  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances. 

LABOR  THE  UAHH   SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 

With  small  exception,  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  the  creation  of  human  labor,  the 
piodaot  of  muscular  exertion.  The  original  material  elements  of  wealth  in  manifold 
forms  are  found  abundantly  in  and  upon  the  earth  and  its  waters,  but  they  are  uselesa 
and  have  no  value  until  their  position,  condition,  and  form  or  cnaracter  are  changed 
and  adapted  to  man's  wants  by  labor.  ^  j 
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MINERAL  ORES. 

The  mineral  oree  bnried  beneath  the  &pt>aDd  have  no  available  value  until  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  earth  and  turned  throng  manifold  processes  to  use.  The  laborer  who 
digs  the  shaft  to  the  mine  adds  his  quota  to  its  value,  inasmuch  as  the  ore,  when  made 
-accessible,  is  worth  more  than  it  is  when  out  of  reach.  The  miner  who  loosens  the  ore 
with  his  pick  adds  another  item  to  its  value.  The  workmen  who  transport  it  to  the 
surface,  the'  men  in  the  smel ting-furnace,  every  man  who  works  upon  it,  from  its 
natural  condition  as  ore  and  position  in  the  earth  to  the  last  finish  of  the  iron  or  steel 
|»roducts,  adds  his  due  proportion  to  its  worth,  and  the  changes  in  position  and  char- 
acter produced  by  their  labors  constitute  nearly  all  of  that  final  value. 

The  bloom  is  worth  more  than  the  iron  ore,  the  bar  more  than  the  bloom,  8t«el  more 
than  the  iron  bar,  and  the  finished  cutlery  more  than  the  steel ;  but  to  all  this  final 
vsJue  that  of  the  original  undisturbed  ore  in  the  earth  contributes  very  little.  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopedia  (vol.  ix,  p.  584)  says :  ^'A  bar  of  iron  worth  $5,  it  is  stated^  is  wortii 
$10.50  when  made  into  horseshoes;  (55  in  the  form  of  needles;  $3,285  in  penknife- 
blades;  $29,480  in  shirt-buttons.''  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  the  ore  from  which 
this  bar  was  made  was  worth  when  it  was  in  the  mine,  before  a  shovel  bad  been  struck 
into  the  earth  that  covered  it.  Probably  a  few  cents  only,  or  even  a  few  mills,  would 
have  bouoht  it.  And  this  is  aU  that  unassisted  nature  contributed  to  this  capital  of 
over  $3,0W  in  knife-blades  or  over  $29,000  in  shirt-buttons. 

WOOD  IX  THE  FOREST. 

Wood,  as  it  stands  in  its  natural  position  in  the  forest,  has  only  a  prospective  value, 
as  labor  shall  be  added  to  it  to  convert  it  into  fuel  or  lumber  fit  for  use.  A  mahogany, 
rosewood,  or  black-walnut  tree  must  be  submitted  to  many  blows  and  pass  throogh 
man^  changes  from  its  living  state  before  it  becomes  of  practical  value.  The  woodman 
cuts  it  down  in  the  forest  and  adds  his  labor  to  its  worth.  The  teamster  hauls  it  to  the 
railway  or  shipping-place  and  adds  another  increase  to  its  value.  The  ship-master  or 
railway  company  carry  it  to  the  place  where  it  will  be  converted  into  articles  of  use, 
and  to  that  extent  increases  it  worth.  The  sawyer  divides  it  into  boards  or  parts  of 
such  shape  and  size  as  may  be  wanted.  Finally,  the  cabinet-maker  converts  it  into 
chairs,  bureaus,  tables,  &.c.  The  value  of  this  wood  in  the  living  tree  constitntes  but  a 
small  proportion  of  its  worth  when  manufactured  into  furniture  and  offered  for  sale  in 
the  warehouses. 

HOUSES. 

Buildings,  pubh'o  and  private,  churches,  court-houses,  dwellings,  factories,  shops, 
stores,  and  others,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  yet  they  owe  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  value  to  nature.  The  wood  in  the  forest,  the  clay  in  the 
pit  which  supplies  the  material  of  the  bricks,  the  stones,  marble,  slate  in  the 
quarry,  the  mineral  ores  in  the  earth— iron,  lead,  tin,  copper^that  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  nails,  locks,  hinges,  roofing,  pipe,  &«.,  have  a  very  small  value  in  their 
natural  state,  compared  with  their  final  worth,  when  put  together  in  the  form  of  a 
building,  by  the  manifold  and  varied  processes  of  human  industry. 

LANDS. 

The  value  of  wild,  untouched  land  in  the  forest  is  estimated  to  be  $1.25  an  acre. 
This,  however,  is  its  prospective  value,  for  until  the  hand  of  man  makes  it  accessible 
and  improves  it  it  is  worthless  j  but  when  it  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  when  roads, 
canals,  or  railways  bring  it  withm  reach  of  the  civilized  world,  when  population  gath- 
ers around  it,  and  society  makes  the  place  attractive,  and  a  market  is  created  within 
reach,  the  value  increases  with  these  added  advantages,  until  it  may  be  tenfold,  a  hon- 
dred-fold,  a  thousand-fold  the  original  price. 

LABOR  BECOMES  CAPITAL. 

Through  all  these  transitions  from  the  natural  condition  of  these  elements  of  property 
to  their  finished  artificial  state,  each  successive  process  adds  to  their  value.  In  each 
process,  labor  is  converted  into  capital.  Every  judicious  blow  is  wealth  the  moment 
it  is  struck.  The  woodman  strikes  his  ax  into  the  tree.  If  that  blow  is  a  part  of  the 
division  of  the  trunk  from  the  stump,  the  value  of  the  tree  is  increased  by  it.  When 
blows  sufiQcient  to  cut  the  tree  down  and  to  divide  the  trunk  and  branches  into  fire- 
wood have  been  struck,  they  become  capital,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  standing  tree  and  marketable  fuel.  So,  also,  all  other  labor  that  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  wood — the  teamsters  who  take  it  to  tne  mill,  the  sawyers  who  cut  it  into 
Doards,  laths,  or  shingles,  the  carpenter  who  shapes,  fits,  and  combines  them  into 
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bnildings — ^their  blows  and  exertions,  by  which  the  position,  condition!  or  relation  of 
the  wo^  is  chanced  and  its  worth  increase,  are  converted  successively  into  capital. 

It  is  manifest  that  as  human  effort  creates  wealth,  the  more  rapid  the  movements  are 
made  the  greater  the  accumulation.  The  active  carpenter  drives  more  nails  than  the 
slow  workman,  and  creates  more  value  in  a  day.  But  it  is  only  the  judicious,  well- 
directed  blow  that  becomes  wealth.  The  blow  that  is  struck  on  the  nail  in  the  line  of 
its  direction  adds  to  its  worth,  for  the  driven  nail  is  worth  more  than  one  outside  the 
wood ;  but  an  oblique  blow  that  turns  the  nail  to  one  side  adds  nothins  to  its  value, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lessens  it,  inasmuch  as  a. crooked  nail  is  worth  less  than  a  straight 
one.  When  the  blow  of  the  wood-cutter  falls  successively  in  the  plane  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  enlarges  the  division,  it  increases  the  worth  of  the  wood ;  but  when  it  falls 
to  one  side  or  the  other  without  carrying  the  division  deeper  into  the  log,  it  leaves  no 
more  wealth  behind. 

EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION  ON  LABOR. 

The  value  that  is  created  and  added  to  matter  by  labor  is  in  ratio  of  the  skill  of  the 
worker,  or  the  appropriateness  pi  his  exertions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
made.  The  degree  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  the  mental  co-operation  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands. 

When  the  mind  is  torpid  the  hand  works  alone,  and  for  want  of  a  watchful  ^ide  it 
moves  in  uncertain  manner  and  with  doubtful  effect ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  quickened 
by  education,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  sharpened,  the  reflective  faculties  strength- 
ened, and  the  movements  of  the  hand  are  directed  to  their  purpose.  They  strike  in 
proper  direction,  and  with  appropriate  momentum.  All  the  force  is  expended  to  ad- 
vantage. None  of  the  blows  aire  lost.  Each  one  produces  changes  that  add  to  the 
Talne  of  the  material  operated  upon.  Education,  then,  is  the  economy  of  force,  and 
givee  it  a  greater  power  to  create  value.  It  enables  the  intelligent  and  skillful  to  add 
more  to  the  worth  of  matter  than  the  ignorant. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  laborer— of  setting  him  to  think,  and  flttins  him  to  expend 
his  foroee  to  advantage— is  very  small.  The  few  years  of  voutii  wnen  the  body  is 
comparatively  weak,  the  expense  of  teachers,  books,  d^.,  are  but  small  sacrifices  com- 
p«red  with  the  gain.  The  return  in  increased  productive  power  is  great  and  perma- 
nent. It  is  the  difference  between  the  skillful  and  quickly  moving  and  the  unskillful 
and  alow  workman,  between  the  large  and  certain  and  the  comparatively  small  and 
uncertain  producer. 

NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

The  \iealth  and  income  of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  and  income 
of  all  its  members.  If  a  man  adds  to  his  private  capital  or  to  his  power  of  produc- 
tion, the  capital  and  income  of  the  state  are  increased  to  that  extent.  If  he  loses  or 
extinguishes  any  part  of  his  fortune  or  fails  to  earn,  the  same  loss  faXla  on  the  com- 
monwealth. Individual  wealth  collectively  is  public  wealth ;  personal  impoverish- 
ment is  public  poverty.  The  total  financial^  physical,  and  mental  power  of  a  com- 
munity is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  sum  of  its  elements.  The  body-politic  has  then 
an  interest  in  everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  people. 
As  education  has  this  effect  by  sharpening  the  perceptive  and  strengthening  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  as  it  sets  people  to  observing  ana  thinKing,  and  thereby  enlists  the  quick- 
ened and  energized  mind  as  a  co-operator  and  aid  to  muscular  action,  and  enlarges 
men's  capacity  of  creating  value,  so  it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  dutv  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the  responsible  period  of  life  without 
this  means  of  doing  the  best  for  himself  and  for  the  state. 

The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  unusual  acuteness  of  observation  and  of  gener- 
ofis,  comprehensive  sympathies,  traveled  several  years  ago  through  most  of  the 
States  of  this  country. '  He  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  the  domestic  and  social 
condition  of  the  people,  their  education,  their  habits,  and  manner  of  working  and  of 
living.  After  all  his  experience  and  study  here,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  If  every  man 
and  woman  in  your  country  were  educated  as  are  the  natives  of  Massachusetts,  there 
is  no  telling  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  your  nation." 
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THE  RELATION  BETITEEN  CBEVIE  AND  EDUCATION. 

BY  EDWARD  D.  MANSFIELD,  LL.  D. 

Qaetelet,  the  most  philosophical  statistician  of  Europe,  says  that  *'  society  prepares 
the  crime  which  the  crimiDal  commits." 

This  is  trae,  in  not  only  a  real^  but  most  profoundly  moral  and  philosophical  sense. 
Then  what  is  society,  or  what  is  its  preparation  for  individuals  f  And  how  f  We  may 
imagine  a  single  person,  or,  rather,  a  single  family  of  persons,  living  alone  upon  earth 
without  any  other  law  than  their  natural  instincts.  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
But  we  do  not  now  find  such  persons.  In  fact,  history  knows  mankind  only  as  an 
association  of  many  individuals,  allied  together  by  some  common  laws.  This  associa- 
tion we  call  civil  society,  and  it  is  defln^  by  laws,  civil,  social,  and  natural ;  and  it 
acts  upon  individuals  as  the  great  forces  of  nature  act  upon  the  particles  of  matter. 
But  as  society  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  being,  it  is  responsible  for  the  forces  it 
puts  in  motion  and  the  direction  they  take.  It  is  responsible  for  the  civil  laws  and 
the  social  laws  it  creates  and  enforces.  It  is  bound  to  recognize  the  natural  laws  of 
human  action.  It  is  bound  to  know  that  want  creates  temptation ;  that  paasiooa 
must  be  restrained ;  that  ignorance  is  blind  and  weak. 

Society  must  recognize  these  £EU)ts,and  it  is  bound  to  provide  against  the  evils  whieh 
result  from  them.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  fidls  not  only  in  its  obligations  to  the  law 
of  God,  but  to  the  laws  of  its  own  existence.  But  if  Qnetelet's  proposition  be  true, 
and  we  hold  it  is  strictly  so,  then  society  has  failed  in  some  of  these  obligations. 
How  does  it  failf  In  what  has  it  prepared  crime?  If  we  were  to  examine  the  appar- 
ent or  superficial  elements  of  crime  only,  we  might  imagine  that  society  has  done  all 
it  could  for  its  prevention.  Does  not  the  statute  law  name  and  affix  a  punishnie»t  to 
every  conceivable  crime  f  Are  not  the  officers  of  justice  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal  f 
Do  not  the  courts  condenm  him  f  Is  he  not  sent  to  prison  or  to  death  f  Cer- 
tainly. But  in  all  this  we  see  rather  the  revenge  of  societv  than  either  preven- 
tion  or  reform.  Prevention  there  is,  to  the  extent  of  a  salutary  iear  of  punish- 
ment; but  has  society  sought  prevention  to  the  extent  of  its  power  t  Unquestion- 
ably, it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  prevention  is  the  thing  to  be  sought. 
If  all  crimes  could  be  prevented,  there  would  be  no  need  of  either  punishment  or 
reform.  But  we  find  that  in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization  prevention  of  crime 
was  never  sought  except  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  reform  not  at  all.  In 
the  last  century,  esx)ecially  within  a  few  years,  reform  has  been  the  special  object 
of  inquiry  in  the  criminal  system,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  human  regulations. 
But  great  humanity  to  prisoners  is  only  merciful  to  them,  not  society;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  reform  all  the  criminals  in  the  country,  ii  would  be  nothing  to  the 
great  column  of  advancing  criminals  continually  pressing  forward.  When  we  have 
reformed  every  criminal— an  obvious  imjpossibility— how  shall  society  prevent  crimes f 
That  is  the  only  real  problem  presented  in  the  philosophy  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Qnetelet  savs,  "  Society  prepares  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits.''  What 
does  he  mean  T  How  does  it  prepare  it  t  The  influences  of  society  are  both  positive 
and  negative.  When  society  enacts  criminal  laws,  punishes  'crimes,  erects  peniten- 
tiaries, and  endeavors  to  reform  the  criminal,  it  acts  by  positive  means,  and  by  those 
only.  But  where  are  its  negative  iofluences,  on  one  side  or  the  other  f  Let  us  illus- 
trate this  idea.  A  B  was  born  into  this  world,  not  under  advantageous  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  he  was  bom  poor.  Secondly,  because  he  was  poor  he  was  uneducated  to 
a  large  degree,  and  therefore  knew  little  of  right  or  wrong.  Thirdly,  he  saw  Just 
before  him  on  the  street  a  "  coffee-house,"  ^'restaurant,"  "saloon,"  and  he  felt  despond- 
ent and  entered,  becoming  a  regular  customer.  Was  that  his  fault  f  Thus  we  see 
that  A  B  was  the  victim  of  the  negative  influences  of  society.  Society  did  not  edu- 
cate him.  Society  did  not  require  that  he  should  have  any  religious  education.  So- 
ciety did  not  furnish  him  with  work.  Society  did  offer  him  the  tempation  of  drink, 
and  did  not  supply  his  wants.  Thus  society,  in  any  fair  and  honest  meaning  of  the 
word,  did  prepare  the  crimes  which  the  criminal  committed.  What  has  society  <to  say 
to  this  factf  Simply,  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  society  has  not  arrived  at  its  penection, 
that  its  progress  is  slow,  and  that  this  grand  result  of  prevention  must  be  among  the 
last  achievements  of  human  progress. 

One  of  the  great  facts  revealed  by  statistics  is,  that  in  the  same  moral  condition 
of  society  the  same  proportion  of  crimes  will  be  brought  out.  Atid  why  not  f  This 
was  proved  by  Qnetelet,  in  his  statistics  ;  was  observed  by  Madam  De  Stael ;  and  is 
made  much  of  by  Buckle,  in  his ''  History  of  Civilization."  Buckle  and  others  have 
made  use  of  this  to  prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact ;  that  is,  they  assume 
it  as  a  law  of  fatality,  which  is  just  contrary  to  the  fact.  Quetelet  makes  no  such 
mistake.    He  admits,  and  so  states,  that  this  apparently  invariable  proportion  will 
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depend  apou  the  condition  of  society.  If  the  moral  condition  of  society  changes,  then 
this  apparently  uniform  proportion  will  change  also. 

In  the  report  for  1861  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio  we  find 
the  following:  ^'The  great  mass  of  crimes,  however,  keeps  an  exact  proportion  to  the- 
popnlation,  and,  unless  the  moral  condition  of  society  is  chaneed,  will  continne  to  do  so. 
Each  year  will  reprodace  the  same  amount  of  folly,  immorality,  and  physical  excite- 
ment, and  from  tliis  again  the  same  amount  of  crime.  There  is  no  department  of 
statistics  which  has  brought  out  more  remarkable  facts  or  more  valuable  results  than* 
this.  It  would  scarcely  be  credible,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  proved  by  the  statistics 
of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  that  a  oonmiunitv  having  once  subjected 
itself  to  certain  vicious  temptations  and  influences,  must  thenceforth  produce  and 
endure  the  same  annual  amount  of  crime,  suffering,  and  injury  against  the  happiness 
of  society,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  all  the  machineiv  of  restraint  which  can  be  invented 
or  enforced.  The  eondition  of  society  remaining  Ine  same,  the  same  crimes  must  result. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  mischievous  fallacy  to  suppose  that,  therefore,  these  results  can  not 
be  changed,  and  that  there  is  an  inscrutable  rate  reproducing  the  same  social  evils^ 
without  any  human  power  to  chanse  results.  They  will  return  with  the  same  social 
condition,  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  same  social  condition  should  remain.  Soci- 
ety has  the  power  of  self-reform.  It  has  the  power  to  Cake  away  temptation ;  to  re- 
ward virtue ;  to  encourage  industry ;  and  to  restrain  vice.  It  has  the  power  to  defend 
the  individual  against  social  wrongs  and  temptations  which  impair  his  peace  and 
prosperity,  quite  as  much  as  to  embody  armies  and  defend  property.  For  wnat  oth«r 
purpose  was  government  formed  or  law  enacted  f 

In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1871,  it  was  shown  that  in  New  England 
a  large  number  of  crimes  were  caused  by  ignorance^  and  a  large  number  by  intemper- 
ance. On  this  state  of  facts,  the  question  comes  squarely  up :  '^  Has  society  a  right  tov 
allow  ignorance  and  intemperance,  when  the^  cause  crime ;  when,  in  fact,  tney  are  tho 
great  causes  of  crime  f "  Society  contents  itself  with  punishing  crimes,  and  with 
making  a  feeble  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal.  But  while  it  is  doing  this,  it  preparea 
the  crime  for  the  criminal  to  commit.  How  f  By  its  neg^ative  influence.  It  refuses  to> 
prevent  crime.  Howf  Society  knows  that  ignorance  is  blind  ^  that  the  poor,  igno- 
rant man  rushes  into  crime,  as  he  rushes  into  any  thing  before  him,  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  results.  Hence  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not  deter  him,  for  he  hardly  ever 
knows  any  thing  of  the  law,  and  is  too  ignorant  of  consequences  to  be  afraid.  So,  also, 
society  knows  that  the  temptations  of  the  '^  saloon,''  the  grog-shop,  (by  whatever 
name  called,)  will  tempt  the  weak  and  ignorant  till  their  inflamed  passions  lead  to 
crime. 

Thus  society  prepares  the  crime  by  its  negative  influences— its  refusal  to  prevent  the 
causes  of  crime.    So  long  as  society  presents  the  same  moral  conditions,  so  long  it  will 

S resent  the  same  proportion  of  crime;  but  society  has  the  moral  power  of  self-reform, 
hall  it  be  said  that  society  refuses  to  exercise  this  power? 

The  only  part  of  this  question  we  propose  to  consider  here  directly  is  that  of  educa- 
tion. 

All  civilized  nations  are  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education,  if  it  were  onl^ 
as  a  measure  of  defense.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  a  mere  glance  at  the  comparative  condi- 
tions, in  regard  to  crime,  of  educated  and  barbarous  nations,  would  strike  the  in(|uiring; 
Blind  with  conviction.  If  we  go  to  any  barbarous  people,  such  as  the  rude  tribes  of 
Africa,  or  the  aboriginals  of  the  South  Sea,  we  find  that  such  crimes  as  stealing,  homi- 
cide, and  impurity,  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Neither  property  nor  person  is  safe 
in  such  countries  beyond  the  restraint  which  fear  and  necessity  impose  upon  such 
barbarous  peoples. 

The  case  is  not  much  better  in  China,  which,  apparently  more  civilized,  is,  neverthe- 
less, deficient  in  moral  education. 

The  general  fact  is  apparent  that  education  is  a  force  restraining  vice  and  crime. 
Where  it  is  purely  intellectual,  it  restrains  by  teaching  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
homely  proverb,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  pokey.''  Where  it  risce  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Christian  education,  it  teaches  not  only  the  restraint  of  the  intellect,  but  tne  Ugher 
restraint  of  the  conscience.  In  either  case  it  is  a  restraining  force,  a  moral  power,  over 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  men. 

Such  being  the  general  fact,  we  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  it  by  the  statistics 
both  of  Europe  ana  America,  the  latter  being  derived  directly  from  the  prisons,  jails^ 
and  reformatories  of  the  several  States. 

THE  RELATEOir  07  CBIMJS  TO  EDUCATIOK  IN  EUROPE. 

For  the  power  to  exhibit  this  subject  as  regards  Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  G. 
Wines,  who,  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Government  to  organize  the  Inter- 
national Pnson  Congress,  propounded  a  series  of  questions  while  traveling;  in  Europe 
during  1871.  Many  of  the  reports  were  made  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Government,  and  the  figures  may  lie  taken  as  thoroughly  reliable.    We  shall  use  here 
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only  the  totals,  disregarding  minor  details.    In  this  way  we  shall  present  the  relation 
of  crime  to  education  in  Europe  in  the  most  striking  view. 

FRANCE. 

Of  this  country,  Malte  Brun,  the  scientific  geographer,  begins  his  account  thus :  "  The 
influence  of  France  may  be  compared  to  that  which  aucient  Greece  possessed  over  the 
civilized  world.  The  French  language  has  become  the  language  of  courts  and  em- 
bassadors J  the  literature  of  the  same  people  has  been  admir^  by  the  enlightened  of 
every  nation.  The  inference  of  the  reader  from  this  declaration  must  be  that  the 
French  are  really  an  educated  people,  and  producing  the  highest  results  of  education 
in  the  fruits  of  humanity  and  civilization.  But  if  this  were  said  of  what  is  really  the 
nation,  that  is,  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  would  be  entirely  untrue,  and  furnish  a 
signal  proof  of  the  superficial  manner  in  which  history  is  written." 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Malte  Brun  (quoting  the  tables  of  Balbi)  shows  the 
number  of  scholars  (pupils  in  school)  to  be  1  in  23  of  the  population.  The  number 
of  children  and  youth  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  is  rather  more  than  lin  4  of  the 
whole  population.  The  number  in  the  schools  of  France  was  at  that  time  (1832)  only 
one-sixth  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
number  that  ought  to  be  in  school  in  order  to 'educate  the  whole  people.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  another  statement,  that,  in  1833^  out  of  38,000  French  communities,  14,000 
were  without  any  schools !  In  the  mean  time,  great  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
popular  education;  but  in  1870  there  were  still  800  communities  totally  without 
schools. 

It  is  said  there  are  now  5,000,000  children  attending  school,  but  as  the  population 
of  France  is  now  37,000,000,  even  all  that  are  now  claimed  to  be  in  school  is  only  1 
in  7.4 — ^that  is  to  say,  only  about  one-half  of  what  would  be  if  the  whole  people  were 
educated. 

In  1856  there  were  only  63,000  primary  schools,  which,  at  the  usual  proportion  of 
pupils, would  give  about  4,500,000  pupils, which  corresponds  with  what  has  been  stated, 
allowing  for  the  increase  of  1,200,000  since  1856,  as  stated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Looking  then  to  the  facts  above  given,  that  in  1832  onlv  one-sixth  of  the  French 
people  were  educated  at  all ;  that  in  1856,  less  than  one-half  were  educated,  and  that 
in  1870,  only  a  half,  we  shall  be  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  in  1870  more  than 
half  the  French  nation  were  not  educated  at  all.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  number  and 
proportion  of  crimes  committed  in  such  a  population.  Let  us  take  such  general  te^ta 
as  we  have,  without  reference  to  details. 

Malte  Brun  gives  the  average  number  of  births  annually  at  about  900,000,  of  which 
74,000  were  illegitimate.  This  is  over  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If  we  were  to  go  into 
any  neighborho^  we  should  find  each  thirteenth  child  illegitimate.  This  shows  bow 
far  ignorance  has  depraved  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  But  as  late 
as  the  past  year  (1871)  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  there  had  been  4,500  suicides  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  is  two  hundred  fold  the  proportion  which  is  found  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be  exaggerated,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  war, 
there  will  be  enough  of  this  tremendous  fact  remaining  to  show  how  the  want  of  l^e 
restraining  force  of  education  (especially  of  moral  education)  affects  the  very  life  of 
society. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  great  ignorance  in  France  on  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  crimes.  The  record  is  the  most  startling  and  convincing  of  any 
thing  we  have  seen  in  the  annals  of  statistics.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  gives  this  statement, 
derived  from  the  best  authorities : 

Whole  number  of  persons  under  arrest  from  1867  to  1869 444, 133 

Number  unable  to  read 442,194 

Or 95. 63  per  cent 

Average  number  of  convicts  from  1866  to  1868 18,643 

Number  unable  to  read 16,015 

Or 87. 28  per  cent 

Average  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  from  1866  to  1868 8, 139 

Numberunable  to  read 6,607 

Or 81. 14  per  cent 

We  have  shown  above  that  at  least  half  of  the  French  peo|(le  is  in  a  8tat«  of  total 
Ignorance.  Let  us  assume  it  as  Just  half.  At  that  time  France  had,  in  round  numbers, 
^,000,000  of  people.    Then  we  find  these  proportions ;  viz : 

In  18,000,000  of  people  "  unable  to  read  and  write  "  there  were  442,194  arrests ;  that 
is,  1  in  41. 
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In  18,000,000  of  people  who  were  commonly  educated  there  were  1,939  arrests ;  that 
is,  1  in  9,291. 

Thas  proYing  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  nnednoated  classes  to  he  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  educated  classes. 

The  reader  ma^  say,  "This  is  an  exaggerated  case,  and,  while  thefjEM^ts  are  apparently 
true,  this  proportion- will  not  hold  go^  in  other  countries.'^ 

We  shaU  show  in  the  sequence  that  the  same  general  prindple  is  true,  and  that  when 
the  people  of  different  countries  are  more  and  more  educated,  then  this  proportion 
diminishes,  until,  if  we  could  imagine  such  a  thing,  society  would  present  itself  on  the 
one  hand  thoroughly  educated,  and  on  the  other  hand  without  crime  and  without 
reproach. 

ENGLAND. 

Our  mother  country  is,  in  every  just  sense  of  the  word,  England.  We  therefore  look 
with  curious  interest  to  the  condition  of  her  education,  and  its  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duction or  the  cure  of  crime.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  '^ 

Dr.  Wines  gives  the  following  figures : 

Committed  to  county  or  borough  prisons 157 ,.223 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 53, 265 

Proportion  of  totally  ignorant 34  percent. 

IRELAND. 

Wholly  illiterate,  or  very  imperfectly  educated : 

Males *. 21.74  percent. 

Females 63.24  percent. 

BELGIUM. 

Unable  to  read , 49  per  cent. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Average  of  criminals  unable  to  read  through  all  prisons 83  per  cent. 

The  prisons  of  Lenzbonrg,  Saint  Galle,  Neuchatel,  give  these  special  figures : 

Illiterate 25.3percent. 

Inferior  education 36.9  percent. 

Passable  education 30.4  percent. 

Good  education 4. 3  per  cent. 


Illiterate  in  ordinary  prisons 40  percent. 

Illiterate  in  bagnios,  (prisons  of  high  grade) '30  per  cent. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Unable  to  read 35  to  38  per  cent. 

From  the  above  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  totally  ignorant  varies  in 
different  countries  of  Europe  firom  35  to  95  per  cent. ;  but  this  does  not  show  the  whole 
truth :  for,  in  the  reports  from  prisons  in  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  universally 
said  tnat  but  few  of  the  whole  number  have  any  thing  more  than  the  lowest  kind  of 
education ;  and  doubtless  this  is  true  of  Europe.  These  statistics  prove  that  in  Europe 
Ignorance  among  criminals  is  the  rule,  and  education  the  exception. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  question  more  minutely  in  regard  to  our  own  country. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CRIME  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanbome,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  Congress,  has  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the  statistics  of  American  pris- 
oners, which  are  very  correct,    fie  says :  ''  The  general  condition  of  American  prison- 
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•ere,  in  point  of  edncatlon,  is  low,  yet  they  are  not  so  extremely  illiterate  as  crim-jials 
are  in  many  countries,  if  we  except  the  colored  criminals  of  the  Soath. 

"  In  Massachusetts,  for  a  i)erioa  of  eight  years  past,  the  statistics  show  very  nearly 
one-third  of  all  prisonere  to  be  wholly  illiterate,  yet,  in  the  highest  prison,  at  Charles- 
town,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  convicts,  since  the  beginning  of  1864,  has  been  scarcely 
more  than  1  in  10/' 

What  Mr.  Sanbome  has  remarked  of  Massaclmsetts  is  in  the  main  tme  of  the  whole 
United  States,  as  will  be  seen  fcom  the  numeroas  tables  hereto  annexed. 

In  the  great  aggregate  of  criminals  the  number  of  the  totally  illiteratB  is  very  large, 
but  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  no  part  of  our  country  is 
so  densely  ignorant  as  many  parts  of  Europe.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  prisons  where  the  number  of  the  ilhterate  is  small,  because  they  are  special 
prisons  of  cities,  where  the  better  educated  criminals  are  apt  to  be  confined.  Bat 
we  need  not  remark  upon  these  facts  till  we  exhibit  the  great  mass  of  prison  statistics 
we  have  gathered  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States^ 

The  statements  following  give  partial  returns  from  seventeen  Staies ;  all  of  them  but 
three  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  aggregates,  in  regard  to  education, 
sum  up  as  follows,  viz : 

Aggregate  of  prisonere 110,538 

Aggregate  of  wh  i tes 91, 427 

Aggregate  of  blacks 6,396 

Aggregate  of  foreign-bom 57,824 

Aggregate  of  native-bom 41 ,  94*2 

Aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 82,812 

Aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  only 5, 931 

Aggregate  of  those  who  hare  no  education 21,630 

The  discrepancies  between  the  general  aggregates  and  those  for  color  and  nativity 
are  caused  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  prisons,  no  record  was  kept  of  sex,  color,  or  nativ- 
ity.   And  here  we  take  leave  to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  value  of  statistics. 

All  the  advances  in  statesmanship  (and  it  must  be  admitted  there  have  been  great 
advances  in  the  last  century)  are  due  wholly  (in  connection  with  the  more  enlightened 
teachings  of  Christianity)  to  the  advance  of  the  science  of  statistics.  If  all  the  legisla- 
tore,  statesmen,  and  preachere  in  the  world  knew  precisely  the  state  of  facts  in  society, 
they  could  legislate  and  preach  with  vastly  more  etfect.  Hence,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  if  we  had  the  exacll  statistics  in  regard  to  the  whole  prior  condition  of  the 
criminals,  we  should  know  almost  exactly  how  crime  was  caused,  and  what  measores 
would,  if  possible,  prevent  it.  But  the  statistics  of  prisons  are  not  only  defective  in 
many  particulare,  but  they  are  inconsistent.  One  prison  gives  the  statistics  of  one  set 
of  elements,  and  another  of  another,  and  no  one  of  all  that  ought  to  be  given. 

When  a  prisoner  entere  a  prison,  the  keeper  of  that  prison  should  define  him  exactly 
as  a  man  of  science  defines  a  mineral,  an  animal,  or  a  bug.  He  should  describe  his 
physical  characteristics;  his  previous  social  status  in  regard  to  parentage,  color^ 
condition,  and  education,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual ;  his  religious,  or  his  want 
of  religious,  education,  and  his  habits  of  life  in  regard  to  temperance  or  intemperance ; 
his  industry  or  idleness.  These  facts  may  be  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invaluable. 
They  would  show  all  the  causes  of  crime,  and,  in  showing  them,  would  show  the  only 
means  of  prevention.    In  regard  to  the  above  aggregate  facts,  it  may  be  observed — 

1.  That  the  whole  number  of  those  who  can  *^  read  only  "  is  described  in  the  reports 
as  in  fact ''  very  ignorant.''  To  have  learned  to  spell  out  words  and  read  a  little  gives 
no  real  knowledge. 

2.  That  the  prison  reports  almost  uniformly,  speak  of  the  great  number  of  those 
who  "can  read  and  write"  as  very  deficient  in  eidncation. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  great  mass  of  prisonere  is  very  ignorant ;  but,  in 
order  to  see  this  more  clearly  and  underetand  it  more  thoroughly,  we  shall  analyze  in 
the  sequel  the  special  reports  of  the  prisons.  In  the  mean  while  the  general  conclusions 
of'  the  aggregates  above,  including  the  observations  of  the  piison-keepere,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  totally  ignorant,  as  shown  by  those  having  no  education,  are 22  x>er  cent. 

The  totally  krnorant  and  very  ignorant 25  per  cent. 

The  very  deficient,  including  these  and  a  large  share  of  those  who  can 

read  and  write 50  per  cent 

These  proportions  are,  in  regard  to  the  ignorant,  much  below  those  of  Europe;  and 
they  ought  to  be.  for  it  is  beryond  all  doubt  that,  except  the  negroes  of  the  South,  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  much  better  educatea  than  in  Europe.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  central  States  of  the  North- 
west. But  in  either  case  the  general  fact  is  shown,  beyond  doubt  or  controversy, 
that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime,  and  that,  in  elevating  the  education  of  soci- 
ety, both  religions  and  intellectual,  we  advance  the  interests  of  society  by  diminishing 
crime. 
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JoBt  SO  far,  therefore,  as  sodiet^  neglects  to  edacate  the  people,  just  so  far  does  it 
prepare  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits. 

Let  us  DOW  examine  oar  statistics  in  detail,  with  regard  to  color,  nativity,  and  relig- 
ioas  education. 

In  regard  to  sections  of  the  country,  taking  the  State  prisons  and  jails  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  (deducting  the  metropolitan  police  reports)  as  representatives  of 
the  Middle  States,  ^ve  have  these  results,  viz : 

Aggregate  number 12,772 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 11,268 

Aggregate  number  of  colored 1,465 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-bom ^ 4,658 

Aggregate  number  of  native-born 8,003 

Aggregatienumber  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 8,501 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  only 1,774 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  have  no  education 2,360 

The  proportions  are : 

The  totally  ignorant 19  percent. 

The  totally  ignorant  and  very  ignorant  ^ 33  per  cent. 

The  very  deficient,  at  least .' 60  percent. 

Let  us  take  now  the  prisons  and  pails  of  the  central  Northwest,  which  includes  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  have  the  statistics  of  thirty  x>enitentiaries,  work-houses,  and  jails,  a  snfB- 
cient  number  and  variety  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  in  those  States.  The 
Tesalts  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Aggregate  number 18,931 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 14,362 

Aggregate  number  of  colored 1,524 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-born 4,078 

Agi^egate  number  of  native-bom 4,851 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 6,722 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  readonly 935 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  have  no  education 6,565 

The  proportions  are — 

Totally  ignorant 40  per  cent. 

Totally  and  very  ignorant 46  percent. 

The  very  deficient,  at  least 75  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  take  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these  we  have 
the  r^[H)rts  of  four  State-prisons  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia.   The  results  are — 

General  aggregate 1,957 

General  aggregate  of  whites 1,187 

General  aggregate  of  colored 205 

General  aggregate  of  foreign-bom 503 

Creneral  aggregate  of  native-bom » 696 

Ctoneral  aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 1,333 

General  aggregate  of  those  who  can  readonly 221 

General  aggregate  of  those  who  have  no  education 403 

The  proportions  are— 

Totally  ignorant..^ 21  per  cent. 

Totally  and  very  ignorant 31  per  cent. 

Tlie  very  deficient,  at  least 50  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  only  States  that  we  have  of  those  formerly  slave  States,  where 
tlie  negro  population  prevails,  viz,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina.    In  these  States  the  results  are— 

Aggregate  number  of  prisoners •'....••. 4,087 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 1,997 

Ajpgregate  number  of  colored 2,090 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-born 267 

A^^p^^S^^  number  of  native-bom 3,485 

^fflpE^^gs^to  x^ninher  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 965 

A^BPP^gatenumber  of  those  who  can  not  read  and  write 1,435 

The  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  having  1,124  prisoners,  made  no  return  of  the 
ulate  of  education,  and  were  otherwise  defective.  In  the  2,400  returned,  the  following 
are  the  proportions  of  educated  and  uneducated,  viz : 

IVtiilly  ignorant.. 60  per  cent. 

V4sry  deficient,  foUy ^.^^..^^..Q^  85  per  cent 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  the  midst  of  the  South,  where  the  colored  iK>pnlation  is  ahnoat 
totally  igDorant,  we  have  the  first  approach  in  the  United  States  to  the  edocatioiud 
condition  of  France  in  1832,  and  of  much  of  Europe  now.  Comparing  the  several  sec- 
tion s  of  the  country  as  presented  in  the  above  tables,  and  including  those  who  can  read 
only  (and  that  is  usually  very  little)  among  the  totiedly  ignorant,  we  have  these  pro- 
portions. Those  called  "  very  deficient''  are  put  down  in  a  low  estimate,  made  uom 
universal  testimony  of  prison-keepers : 

Totally  ignorant — very  deficient. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 33  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent 

Central  Northwest 46  percent,  to  75  per  cent. 

West  and  Pacific '. 31  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

The  South 60  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent. 

The  returns  from  the  "  West  and  Pacific  "  are  deficient,  and  therefore  not  a  feir  test. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  miners  are  really  intelligent  men,  make  the 
reasons  why  that  section  seems  to  have  less  ignorance  among  criminals. 

niE  PROPORTION  OF  CRIMINALS  TO  THE  IIJJTERATE  POPULATION  IN  REGARD  TO  EDU- 
CATION. 

Here  we  come  to  test  facts  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  ignorance  in  producing 
crime.  If  the  proportion  of  ignorant  criminals  to  the  whole  number  should  prove 
greatly  above  that  of  the  illiterate  to  the  whole  population,  it  will  be  a  fact  conclusive 
that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime.  Fortanately  the  returns  of  education  and 
illiteracy  embodied  in  the  census  of  1870  will  enable  us  to  examine  this  question  and 
obtain  reliable  resolts. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870  in  connection  with  the  tables  we  have 
above  given,  we  have  the  proiwrtions  below,  premising,  however,  that,  as  all  prison- 
ers are  above  10  years  of  age,  so  we  have  taken  from  the  "  illiterate"  in  th©  census 
only  those  above  10  years  of  age. 

HUterate  criminah. 

In  New  York  Mid  Pennsylvania 4   per  cent,  to  33  per  cents 

In  Central  West 3^  per  cent,  to  46  per  cent. 

In  West  and  Pacific « 3   percent,  to  31  percent. 

In  the  South ^ 22   per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  Middle  States  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals 
is  eightfold  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people ;  in  the  Central  West  it  is  thirteen- 
fold ;  and  in  the  West  and  Pacific  States  it  is  tenfold.  In  the  South  it  is  only  ^tree- 
fold;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  colored  people,  who  make  up  a  lar^  por- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and,  l^ing  nine-tenths  of  tnem  wholly  ignorant,  furnish  the 
great  mass  of  criminals.  When  the  siiU  larger  white  population  is  counted  in  it 
makes  the  disproportion  of  the  illiterate  crimiiuJs  less.  As  to  colored  people  only  it 
is  very  great.  Bat  we  see  in  the  above  proportions  the  great  fact  that  ignorance  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime.  We  do  not  seek  to  exaggerate  that  fa/ot.  The  figures 
we  give  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  we  leave  the  fa/ot  to  the  contemplation  of 
our  readers.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  us  look  at  how  this  fact  will  operate  in  an 
intelligent  American  community.  Let  us  see  exactly  how  it  will  operate  m  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  take  10,000  people  as  the  unit  of  measure.  The  result  will 
be,  according  to  the  above  proportions : 

People r 10,000 

Illiterate 400 

Estimated  prisoners 40 

Prisoners  illiterate 35 

Others 5 

The  "others"  means  only  a  very  common  education.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
result  f  That  because  400  persons  out  of  10,000  hare  been  kept  totally  ignorant,  the 
county  or  municipality  has  seven  times  as  many  criminals  as  it  need  have,  and  seven 
tiroes  as  much  expense  and  evil  of  all  kinds  resulting  from  it. 

Having  thus  established  certain  general  principles  oy  the  incontrovertible  testimony 
of  statistics,  it  will  not  be  inconsequential  or  uninteresting  to  give  the  testimony  of 
some  of  tihose  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  management  of  prisons. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  saperintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  gives  the  general  facts  and  causes  of  crime  nearly  as  correctly  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  general  averages  of  the  most  extended  table  of  statistics : 

^*  Of  the  8,744  prisoners,  44  per  cent,  were  under  30  years  of  age ;  65  per  cent,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  habitually  intemperate ;  65  per  cent,  were  llying  outj^f  the  &mily  rela- 
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tiou ;  only  57  per  cent,  claimed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write ;  43  per  cent,  acknowled^ng 
themselves  without  any  education  at  all.  The  whole  8,744,  almost  without  exception, 
w^ore  poor  and  generally  penniless  on  their  admission  to  the  institution.    This  fact,  so 

generally  true  of  criminals,  must  bear  relation  to  their  criminality.  The  improvi- 
ence  that  makes  the  spendthrift  and  paaper  produces  also  the  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness that  seek  the  means  of  indulgence  without  self-denial  or  regard  for  consequences." 

Professor  TarbeU,  who  has  the  school  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  says : 

"  Of  the  liVO  men  who  have  been  examined  individually  on  entering  the  school  during 
the  past  six  months,  23  were  entirely  ignorant  of  reading ;  30  could  read  a  little,  but 
not  well  enough  to  use  text-books ;  while  97  could  read  with  tolerable  readiness,  and 
some  of  them  with  intelligence  and  expression.  From  this  it  appears  that  35  per  cent. 
of  those  admitted  were  practically  illiterate.  In  1869  there  were  29  per  cent,  of  this 
class,  and  in  1870, 33  per  cent.  Whether  this  apparentlv  increasing  illiteracy  on  the 
part  of  those  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  be  due  to  the  aemoializing  effect 
of  the  late  war  on  many  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  we  are  now  returning  to  the 
more  usual  state  of  society  in  which  the  vicious  are  the  ignorant,  I  will  not  say.'' 

If  the  censuses  of  1850, 1860,  and  1870  be  compared,  would  not  the  whole  country 
show  the  same  result  in  re^rd  to  illiterates ;  and  can  any  other  result  be  obtained 
without  compulsory  education  T 

Mr.  Cummings,  the  moral  instructor  of  the  California  State  Prison,  says : 

^'A  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  on  their  commitment  are  Illiterate ;  others  have 
acquired  merely  the  elements  of  knowledge,  without  being  able  to  turn  their  slight 
educational  acquirements  to  any  practical  use ;  while  the  number  who  have  acquired 
a  systematic  or  liberal  education  is  so  extremely  limited  that  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  supply  the  classes  with  suitable  teachers.  Hence,  when  these  unfortunate  men  have 
been  approached  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  spirit,  very  few  have  failed  to  respond  in  a 
similar  spirit ;  and  when  the  means  of  instruction  have  been  provided  for  them  they  have 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  prison  school.  The  progress  that 
many  have  made  in  their  studies  hias  been  truly  gratifying,  and  has  demonstrated,  not 
only  the  practicability,  but  the  great  importance,  of  furnishing  educational  facilitiea 
to  prisoners.'' 

The  fact  that  most  of  those  who  say  they  can  read  and  write  are  ^^  not  able  to  turn 
their  slight  educational  ac(]^uirements  to  any  practical  use  "  is  a  fact  which  mere  sta- 
tistics do  not  show,  but  which  the  warden  or  chaplain  at  once  discovers ;  and  that  fact 
is  simply,  that  nine-tenths  of  prisoners  have  literally  no  useful  education.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  further  says: 

^'The  educational  acquirements  of  prisoners  here  do  not  differ  materially  from  a 
general  statement  that  would  apply  to  most  prisons  in  other  States.  Of  478  prisoners 
committed  from  April  11, 1870,  to  July  1, 1871,  232  were  entirely  illiterate;  95  could 
read  and  write ;  120  could  read  and  write  very  imperfectly,  while  but  31  were  liberally 
educated." 

Those  Vho  could  read  and  write  "very  imperfectly"  may  without  error  be  put  down, 
as  uneducated.  So  that,  practically,  four-fifths  of  all  the  California  State  prisoners 
were  uneducated  ;'  and  yet  this  fact  does  not  half  appear  in  the  table  of  statistics. 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Tennessee  say :  "  One  out  of 
every  25  of  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  is  a  juvenile  delinquent — a  destitute 
vagabond,  abandoned,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  law-breaking  child  before  the  age  of  17. 
While  the  same  proportion  of  such  a  class  can  not  be  supposed  to  exist  in  this  State, 
still  the  number  is  very  large,  and  augmented  daily  with  our  increasing  population. 
While  no  section  of  the  State  is  entirely  free  from  their  presence,  our  lai^ger  cities 
swarm  with  them.  They  are  found  at  every  corner,  and  in  every  alley ;  at  the  doors 
of  the  saloon  and  the  theater ;  at  our  depots  and  wharves ;  here  their  faces  greet  you 
with  features  pinched  by  their  necessities  into  expression  of  premature  shrewdness, 
bordering  on  villany^  totally  foreign  to  the  faces  of  well-cared-for  childhood.  From 
the  teeming  crop  of  ignorant,  neglected,  and  criminal  children  is  produced  the  large 
luigority,  it  not  all,  of  the  thieves,  counterfeiters,  forgers,  burglars,  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers who  fill  our  penitentiaries ;  as  also  those  subjects  for  seduction,  and  consequent 
prostitution,  who  fill  the  brothels  of  our  cities." 

Here  is  society  preparing  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits.  Here  is  the  nega- 
tive preparation  of  non-education,  and  the  positive  one  of  temptation. 

Mr.  Darnell,  keeper  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary,  says : 

"  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance,  because  most  iK>tent  in 
its  action  on  the  human  heart  and  life.  Education  is  also  one  of  the  vital  powers  in  the 
reformation  of  fallen  men  and  women,  who  have  generally  sinned  through  the  influ- 
ences of  some  form  of  ignorance  conjoined  with  vice.  Its  tendency  is  to  quicken  the- 
intellect,  expel  old  thoughts,  give  new  ideas,  supply  material  for  meditation,  inspire 
self-respect,  support  pride  of  character,  excite  to  higher  aims,  open  fresh  fields  of 
ertion,  minister  to  social  and  personal  improvement,  and  afford  a  healthful  substitute 
for  low  and  vicious  amusements. 

**  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  the  prevention  of-crime  and  Um 
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improvoment  of  society,  as  wcU  as  the  avoiding  of  that  combat  between  crioie  and  law 
which,  in  this  country,  lias  been  the  bane  of  our  prosperity." 

We  need  not  cite  any  further  testimony  of  this  kind ;  this  is  in  snbstance  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  keepers  and  officers  of  penitentiaries,  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  testimony  of  human  experience  on  one  of  the  most  important 
points  which  concern  human  society.  The  evidence  upon  the  intimate  relation  of 
crime  and  ignorance  is  clear,  complete,  and  ample.  It  may  be  comprised  in  two  general 
propositions : 

Mrst,  That  one-third  of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated,  and  that  fonr-fifths  are 
practically  uneducated. 

.  Secondly.  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate  classes  is  at  least  ten- 
fold as  great  as  the  proportion  from  those  having  some  education. 

If  these  proportions  are  true,  (and  we  have  made  rather  an  underestimate,)  then, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  crimes  committed  from  passion,  without  regard  to  edn- 
cation,  and  crimes,  such  as  forgery,  frauds,  &c.,  which  require  some  education,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  two-thirds  of  crimes  might  be  avoided  by  education,  bot 
more  especially  by  religious  training.  Against  this  fact  some  one  will  reply  that  so 
also  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  intemperate,  and,  therefore,  we  may  attribate  to 
intemperance  a  large  number  of  the  crimes  we  now  attribute  to  ignorance.  Trae,  if 
these  were  parallel  causes,  but  they  are  not.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  the 
intt^mperate  are  such  from  want  of  education,  and  especially  from  want  of  moral  and 
religious  training.  We  see  a  great  many  educated  persons  (that  is,  commonly  educated) 
who  are  intemperate,  but  they  seldom  commit  crime.  Secondly,  many  of  those  com- 
nutted  to  prison  have  become  intemperate  on  account  of  previous  criminal  and  vicious 
habits.  But  we  shall  not  discuss  this  topic,  except  so  far  as  to  present  some  statistics 
both  upon  intemperance  and  upon  color. 

We  give  the  following  examples  of  the  traits  of  prisoners  in  regard  to  temperance 
and  intemperance,  in  some  of  the  principal  prisons,  viz : 


Institution. 


Intemperate. 


Northern  Indiana  Prison 

Iowa  State  Penitentiary 

.  Minnesota  State  Prison 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary  — 

Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 
.  Detroit  House  of  Correction  . , 


Total. 


Or  in  proportions- 
Temperate 38  per  cent. 

Intemperate 62  percent. 

This  proportion  is  rather  larger  than  that  which  the  statistics  show  as  the  iotallg 
ignorant,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  very  ignorant  are  reported  to  be  by  the  keepers 
of  penitentiaries,  prisons,  and  jails. 

Probably  if  we  had  the  statistics  of  every  prison  and  jail  in  the  United  States  the 
result  would  not  be  materially  different  from  what  we  have  given  above.  Let  us  now 
look  a  little  at  the  proportions  of  the  colored  people  in  relation  to  crime  and 
icDorauce,  remembering  their  long  enslavement  and  the  prohibition  of  letters  to 
slaves  : 


Section. 

Population. 

Prisoners. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

1,786,826 
8,987,572 
2,720,272 
3,568,901 

117,375 

130,437 

29.393 

1,680,888 

11,268 

14,362 

1,187 

2,058 

1.465 

1,524 

205 

Central  Northwest 

West  and  Pacific 

South 

2,414 

Totals 

23,063,511 

1,957,873 

28,875 

5,608 
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The  above  does  not  contain  the  popalation  of  all  the  States  in  those  sections,  nor  by 
any  means  all  the  prisoners,  bat  it  does  show  the  proportions  of  white  and  colored 
people,  and  the  proportions  of  white  and  colored  prisoners;  and  this  is  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  we  have  prepared  this  table. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  of  colored  popalation  to  colored 
prisoners  is  80  to  1 ;  bat  of  white  population  to  white  prisoners  it  is  700  to  1. 

In  the  central  Northwest  the  proportion  of  colored  popalation  to  colored  prisoners  is 
90  to  1 ;  but  of  white  popalation  to  white  prisoners,  700  to  1. 

In  the  West  and  Pacific,  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners 
is  140  to  1 ;  bnt  of  white  popalation  to  white  prisoners,  it  is  2,300  to  1. 

In  the  South,  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners,  is  700  to  1, 
bnt  of  white  iK>pnlation  to  white  prisoners,  1,784  to  1. 

The  only  value  attached  to  these  proportions  is  to  show  that  the  negro  population, 
being  almost  entirely  ignorant,  presents  far  the  larger  proportion  of  criminals.  This 
we  might  anticipate,  but  it  is  one  of  many  great  facts  which  show  that  ignorance  is 
really  the  greatest  cause  of  crime. 

The  nativity  of  criminals  in  the  foregoing  table  is — 

Foreign-bom 57,818 

Native-bom .' 42,495 

The  foreign-bom  in  the  United  States  are  to  the  native  population  as  1  to  7. 
Hence^  the  foreign-bom  criminals  are  to  natives  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 
If,  then,  society  suffers  a  large  portion  of  its  people  to  be  ignorant ;  if  it  offers  tempta- 
tion to  intemperance;  if  it  neglects  to  encourage  industry;  is  not  the  proposition  of 
Qaetelet  most  emphatically  proved,  that  society  prepares  the  crime  which  the  criminal 
commits  f 

Can  we  have  a  more  serious  testimony  to  the  duties  of  society  on  one  hand,  or  the 
only  means  by  which  society  now  can  be  preserved  from  the  destmotion  which  has 
overtaken  all  the  older  nations  of  the  earth  T 
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THE  RELATION  BET1V1EEN  EDUCATION  AND  PAUPEBISM. 

BY  E.  D.  MANSFIELD,  IX.  D. 

PaDperism  may  be  defined  as  a  disease  of  society — permanent  in  some  meaaare — 
because,  in  the  languaj^e  of  scriptare,  the  poor  are  **  always  "  with  ns.  Because  it  is  a 
4lisease  of  society,  we  may  and  ou^ht  to  ask,  how  far  is  society  responsible  for  itf 
And  how  far  can  society  prevent  itf  The  same  scripture  which  says  that  these  are 
always  with  us  says  also  that  society  is  responsible  for  all  its  evilB,  and  that  then 
may  be  a  state  of  society  in  which  even  this  disease  shall  cease. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  find  by  our  own  observation  that  there  are  oommnDities 
in  which  pauperism  as  a  social  disease  does  not  exist  at  all.  These  are  small 
communities,  it  is  true,  but  they  show  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which  this  great  disease  will  not  exist.  Then  the  practical  question  is,  how  shall 
we  arrive  at  that  result  T  Can  we  prevent  pauperism  f  Modern  physicians,  as  well 
as  statisticians,  haare  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  larf^e  number  of  diseases 
incident  to  personal  humanity  are  preventable.  Is  not  this  equally  as  true  of 
the  diseases  of  society?  Looking  upon  pauperism  as  we  did  upon  crimes,  is  not 
Quetelet's  proposition  almost  as  true  of  pauperism  as  of  crimes — ^that  society  prepares 
the  causes  of  pauperism  f  The  close  and  careful  observer  of  society  will  acknowledge 
that  to  be  a  melancholy  fact.  If  that  be  so,  is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  society  to  c<m- 
sider  how  it  prepares  for  crime  and  pauperism  f  And  if  it  does  so  prepare  crime  and 
pauperism,  how  can  it  avoid  doing  that,  and  how  it  can  prevent  the  disease  f 

What  do  you  find  to  be  the  actual  measures  of  society  in  the  cases  of  dime 
and  pauperism  f  Why  the  actual  measures  of  society  are  to  make  a  prison  to  put 
criminals  in,  a  jail  for  the  accused,  a  poor-house  for  the  pauper,  and  a  house  of  refuge 
for  vagabond  children.  But  not  one  of  these  is  a  preventive.  Society,  by  these 
measures,  is  trying  to  compromise  its  own  wrongs.  It  made  a  criminal,  and  then  tries, 
first  to  punish  him  and  then  to  prevent  his  doin;^  any  more  mischief. 

This  18  aH  well,  provided  we  admit  that  society  has  any  right  to  cause  or  permit 
the  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  natural  causes 
of  pauperism  which  can  not  be  avoided;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  society  has  pro- 
vided for  these  in  other  ways  than  those  which  it  provides  for  pauperism,  and  ways 
which  neither  infer  the  disgrace  of  crime  nor  the  reproach  of  poverty.  Happily  those 
whom  nature  has  deprived  of  faculties  or  of  mind  are  insensible  to  the  defects  6f 
either,  and  thus  the  asylums  which  hold  them  may  be  regarded  as  the  depositories  of 
human  charity. 

Before  we  go  into  statistics,  let  ns  for  a  moment  look  at  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

1.  The  greatest  natural  cause  of  pauperism  is,  undoubtedly,  infirmities  or  diseases  of 
the  body ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  carefully  we  find  that  this  cause  makes  compara- 
tivelv  few  of  those  in  the  almshouses  and  infirmaries,  for  the  reason  that  society  has 
provided  for  these  in  separate  institutions.  The  sick  have  the  hospital ;  the  lunatics, 
the  idiots,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  maimed  soldier,  all  have  institutions 
expressly  provided  for  them.  In  such  a  State  as  Ohio,  for  example,  there  are  all  of 
these  provisions  for  infirmities  of  every  kind.  There  are  five  lunatic  asylums,  and  there 
is  a  provision  for  every  kind  of  human  infirmity.  In  the  infirmaries  there  are  some  of 
the  naturally  disabled,  but  not  very  many. 

2.  The  number  of  those  who  become  paupers  from  unavoidable  misfortunes  is  small. 
There  are,  doubtless,  some  of  these ;  but,  when  we  take  from  persons  in  the  infirmaries 
who  claim  to  be  unfortunates  those  who  are  intemperate,  or  very  ignorant,  or  natu- 
rally disabled,  we  shall  find  very  few  left. 

3.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  pauperism^  as  it  often  is  of  lunacy  and  of  crime,  is 
something  which  is  called,  generally, '' imbecility ,''  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  define 
accurately,  both  because  these  persons  often  appear  to  have  good  sense  and  because 
this  imbecility  is  natural  as  well  as  acquired.  Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
wholly  acquired.  There  are  vices,  such  as  intemperance,  which  impair  the  judgment 
and  the  capacity  for  useful  work ;  and  there  is  also  the  negative  imbecility  which 
arises  from  ignorance.  When  ignorance  has  left  the  faculties  of  the  mind  totally  unde- 
veloped, they  may  have  been  naturally  as  good  as  others,  yet  they  are  almost  useless 
iu  actual  work.  So  long  as  such  a  person  has  an  able  body,  and  can  find  work,  he  will 
get  aJong  as  an  animal  machine,  directed.  When  he  gets  out  of  the  employment  in 
which  others  have  placed  him  he  becomes  bewildered  and  often  unable  to  help  himseUl 
Here  society  has  caused  pauperism  by  allowing  iterance. 

4.  Another  great  cause  of  pauperism,  but  far  less  in  our  own  country  than  in 
Europe,  is  want  of  employment.  This  is  not  the  cause  of  permanent  but  rather  of 
temporary  or  occasional  pauperism.  Its  consequences  to  society,  and  often  to  the 
individual,  are  x>recisely  the  same.    In  Cincinnati,  for  example,  there  are  on  an  average 
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10,000  persons  onch  year  who  receive  what  is  called  *'  outdoor  relief."  These  are 
entirely  ontHide  of  and  independent  of  any  public  institution.  They  appear  to  be  casual 
and  temporary ;  but  there  will  be  just  as  many  next  year.  Thus  this  temporary 
relief  or  casual  pauperism  becomes  in  fact  permauent  and  au  increasing  charge  upon 
the  community.  This  kind  of  pauperism  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  emploifment,  and 
especially  among  the  ignorant  classes — and  among  these  more  largely  amou^  women. 
It  exists  especially  during  the  winter  months.  Here  arises  the  question,  which,  if  not 
practical  to-day,  will  certainly  become  so  in  a  few  years:  Is  not  society  bound  by 
moral  and  by  prudential  considerations  to  prevent  this  kind  of  pauperism  T  You  may 
say.  How  T  Natural  infirmities,  diseases,  and  calamities,  we  are  bound  to  provide  for 
in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  thev  will  always  exist  and  be 
unavoidable.  But  these  do  not  make  u^  the  great  body  of  paupers,  and  we  may  affirm 
positively  that  the  great  body  of  pauperism  is  avoidable,  preventable.  How  f  We  see 
that  what  we  have  called  "  imbecility  "  and  misfortune  are  due  to  three  main  causes : 
1.  Ignorance.  2.  Intemperance.  3.  Want  of  employment.  To  a  very  great  extent  all 
of  tnese  causes  may  be  prevented ;  ignorance  certainly  may  be  prevented ;  the  tempta- 
tions to  intemperance  may  be  prevented ;  and  society  can  and  ought  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  those  who  can  not  get  it. 

In  Europe  it  is  understood  and  admitted  that  on  the  question  of  employment  depends 
mainly  the  question  of  pauperism,  considered  as  a  general  disease.  At  present  Great 
Britain  is  very  prosperous ;  and  we  are  told,  in  recent  accounts,  that  paupers  in  Great 
Britain  are  100,000  tewer  in  1872  than  in  1871.  This  is  because  all  industries  are  active 
and  prosperous.  Several  years  since  appeared  a  work  entitled  "  Pauperism,"  by  the 
Viscount  de  Bargemont.  He  had  been  prefect  in  several  provinces  of  >Yance,  and  was 
fiuniliar  with  the  subject.  He  informed  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  that  there 
were  so  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment  in  the  province  of  Lisle;  and  as 
that  was  general,  if  the  government  would  not  employ  the  people  there  would  be  a 
revolution^  and  there  was.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  overthrown.  In 
£arope  this  question  is  now  well  understood,  but  Europe  is  far  behind  this  country 
ID  another  form  of  this  subject,  education.  The  greater  part,  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
paupers  of  Europe  are  totally  ignorant,  and  clearly  that  ignorance  was  one  great 
cause  why  they  could  not  find  employment.  When  a  man  has  nothing  but  his  arms 
and  legs  to  offer  for  service,  with  a  mind  almost  totally  blank,  there  is  very  little  for 
him  to  do.  He  can  not  enter  upon  any  of  the  new  employments  which  society  is  con- 
stantly creating,  and  the  result  is  that  when  clear  naked  labor  fails,  he  fails  also.  This 
form  of  pauperism  has  not  yet  very  largely  affected  our  country ;  but  it  certainly  will, 
nnless  the  laborers  of  this  country  shall  be  educated  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
shall  be  able  to  enter,  at  least  as  laborers,  upon  all  the  new  channels  of  employment. 

It  is  this  question  of  e<lucation,  as  a  prevention  of  paujierism,  which  concerns  us  here. 
Society  has  made  and  always  will  make  ample  provision  for  all  those  who  are  naturally 
disabled.  Asylums  for  every  species  of  infirmity  are  rising  on  all  sides ;  but  that  sort 
of  imbecility  which  arises  from  a  total  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  discipline  of  mind, 
has  no  asylum  but  the  almshouse.  And  there  it  reacts  upon  society  in  two  ways — one 
by  imposing  upon  society  the  necessity  of  supporting  it,  and  the  other  by  withdrawing 
BO  many  persons  and  so  much  labor  which  might  have  been  available  both  to  subsist- 
ence and  the  increase  of  wealth. 

These  general  views  of  pauperism  are  obvionslv  true.  Let  us  now  see  if  specific 
£ftcts  do  not  correspond  with  and  prove  the  general  principles. 

1.  Let  us  first  take  up  the  statistics  of  Europe,  as  far  as  we  can  get  them. 

We  can  not  bring  down  the  statistics  to  the  present  date ;  but,  as  the  value  of  such 
facts  depends  only  upon  the  proportions  between  the  paupers,  population,  and  education, 
they  can  be  shown  by  any  recent  tables.  We  will  first  look  at  pauperism  in  Great 
Britain.    Its  condition  iu  1859  was  thus: 

Estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1859 19,578,000 

Wholenumber  of  paupers 902,052 

Per  cent,  of  paupers 4.6 

Of  these  in  union  poor-houses 107,0.50 

Of  these,  outdoor  |K)or 692,  ;<84 

Of  these  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &o 102,018 

In  the  city  of  London  in  1859 106, 140 

Population  of  Londou 2,362,2;^ 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  to  population •  4.7 

The  condition  in  1867  was : 

Estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales 21,320,000 

Wholenumber  of  paupers 931,546 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  to  population 4.4 

In  the  eight  years  from  1859  to  1867  there  was  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population. 

Pauperism  seems  to  exist  in  Great  Britain  as  a  permanent  disease  of  society,  which 
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includes  and  occupies  (including  all  officers  and  attendants)  Just  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population. 

If  we  take  with  the  general  fact  another  one,  what  is  the  proportion  of  people  edu- 
cated in  even  reading  and  writing — the  commonest  of  education — we  should  be  able 
to  draw  some  proportion  as  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  But,  iu  fact, 
the  enlightened  government  of  England  does  not  exhibit  such  statistics,  except  in 
partial  fractions.    All  that  we  have  are — 

In  18C7  the  number  of  inspected  schools  was 9,340 

Number  of  pupils  which  could  be  accommodated ^ 1,  ©7,307 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  then  nearly  30,000,000.  But  there  were 
also  great  numbers  of  church  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  universities,  &c.,  so  that 
from  these  statements  we  can  not  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  education  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  get  enoueh  of  facts  to  see  that  it  is  very  defective ;  in  fact  it  can  not  possibly 
reach  more  than  naif  the  people. 

But  the  following  paragraph  from  the  statistics  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Almanac  "  for 
1869  sums  Tip  all  the  facts  we  can  get  there  on  the  subject :  ''  But  accord  in  e  to  the 
estimate  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  the  70  schools  from  which  returns  were  obtained 
supply  instruction  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  middle  class  of  population  of  the 
country.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there  is  1  in  every  140  of  the  population  in  Scot- 
land on  the  roll  of  some  secondary  school;  and  there  is  1  in  every  205  of  the  popula- 
tion in  public  secondary  schools.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  there  were  1  in 
1,000." 

But  these  were  all  of  the  secondary  and  higher  class,  and  do  not  include  the  primary 
schools,  which  ought  to  have  the  great  body  of  pupils.  The  report  of  18&1,  which  is 
sufficiently  near  to  determine  ratios,  gives  the  following  facts : 

Number  of  pupils  attendiug  public  schools  of  all  kinds 280,045 

Number  attending  private  schools 88,472 

Total 368.517 


Proportion  to  population,  1  to  7.84. 

In  round  numbers,  Scotland,  the  heat  educated  country  in  Europe^  has  in  school  1  to  8, 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  at  any  one  time  as  many  as  1  to  3^  of  the  people  in  course  of 
education. 

The  proportion  of  popular  education  in  Ohio  to  that  of  Scotland  is  more  than  2  to  1. 

At  the  same  period  (1851)  there  were  in  England— 

In  day-schools 2,144,378 

Population 16,921,888 

This  gives  a  ratio  to  population  of  1  in  8. 

It  is  slightly  less,  but  we  may  suppose  the  ratio  will  be  fully  made  out  by  the  higher 
schools.  The  result  of  these  statistics  is,  that  in  1851  the  number  of  youth-  in  the 
schools  of  Great  Britain  did  not  exeed  half  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  in  school. 

Let  us  now,  while  we  have  these  figures,  compare  them  with  similar  i*esulta  for  Ohio. 
In  his  report  for  1871,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  returned  5,600  paupers — that  is, 
**  indoor "  poor  in  Ohio;  sometimes  there  were  in  round  numbers  10,000  " outdoor '* 
poor  in  Cincinnati;  and  there  were  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  large  towns, 
nearly  or  quite  4,000  "  outdoor"  poor.  The  aggregate  of  these  is  20,000  of  the  same 
class  of  paupers  which  are  returned  in  Great  Britain.  Then  we  have  these  general 
results: 

Populationof  England  and  Wales  in  1851 17,927,609 

In  school 1  infi 

Number  of  paupers 902,052 

Percent,  of  paupers 4.6 

Population  of  Ohio  in  1870 2,665,000 

In  school 1  in  3. 5 

Percent,  of  paupers .7 

With  double  the  proportion  of  education,  the  proportion  of  paupers  in  Ohio  is  only 
one-sixth  of  that  iu  England  and  Wales.  If,  then,  all-other  conditions  were  the  same, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  universal  education  had  reduced  pauperism  to  one- 
twelfth.  But,  undoubtedly,  this  is  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject,  because  the 
conditions  are  not  the  same.  This  is  a  new  country,  with  political  institutions  adapted 
to  develop  the  faculties  of,  and  furnish  employment  to,  the  people.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  view  in  which  the  conditions  are  nearer  than  might  be  supposed. 
Ohio  has  just  one-third  of  its  population  in  cities  and  large  towns  ;  and  England  has 
little,  if  any,  larger  proportions,  but  it  is  the  condition  of  these  large  towns  which 
creates  the  great  body  of  paupers.  Hence  the  inequality  of  conditions  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  supposed.  After  allowing  for  all  these  inequalities,  it  is  evident  that  the 
defect  of  education  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pauperism  uC  England. 
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Lot  us  now  look  at  France.    The  retains  of  1851  will  show  the  proportion,  viz : 

Population  of  France  in  1851 35,781,628 

Average  iinmbor  assisted 982,51fi 

Per  cent,  of  paupers 2,7ti 

This  was  the  number  aided  amon^  the  healthy  poor,  but  does  not  include  the  large 
mass  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor,  which  make  the  full  half  of  all  paupers,  in  the  infirm- 
aries of  the  United  States.  We  must,  therefore,  add  them  in.  The  statistics  of  these 
were: 

Total  number  of  hospitals  and  asylums  in  France  in  1852 1, 324 

Number  of  beds  in  all 131,  OIC 

But  this  number  was  quadrupled  by  the  discharge  of  the  recoyered  and  the  entry  of 
others.    A  greater  part  of  these  we  have. 

In  1,035  of  these  institutions  there  were  in  1853  as  follows : 

Males 285,188 

Females 162,885 

Adults 404,447 

Children 42,926 

Making  a  proportion  for  the  remaining  institutions,  we  have  at  least  560,000  of  the 
sick  and  mfirm  poor.    Adding  these  to  the  healthy  poor  supported,  ^e  have — 

Total  number  of  paupers 1,542,516 

Proportion  to  jiopulation 1  in  23 

When  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  we  find  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  in  England  and  France,  but  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  the  proportion  of  pauperism  there  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  city  of 
Paris  the  proportions  were— 

Population  of  Paris  at  that  time 996,067 

Paupers  "indoor"  and  "outdoor'* 95,169 

Proportion  of  paupers  in  Paris 1  in  11 

Percent,  of  paupers  in  France 4.3 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  Paris 9.5 

The  proportion  of  pauperism  in  Paris  is  nearly  double  that  in  France  generally,  and 
that  in  the  whole  of  Franco  is  double  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  may  stop  here  for 
a  moment  to  compare  these  proportions  with  those  of  Massachusetts.  Here  all  condi- 
tions, except  those  of  education,  are  nearly  the  same.  Massachusetts  has  a  dvic  (that 
is  town)  population  equal  to  that  of  France;  and  a  very  large  share  of  forei^ 
emigrants.    The  comparison  between  France  and  Massachusetts  is  therefore  quite  fair. 

Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1852 1,040,000 

Whole  number  of  paupers  in  the  State 31,400 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population 1  in  35 

Percentage  of  paup<5r8 3.5 

Here  we  have  a  direct  and  fair  comparison  of  the  results  in  Europe  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  under  nearly  the  same  conditions : 

Paupers  in  France 1  in  23 

Paupers  in  Massachusetts 1  in  35 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  France 4.3 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts 3.5 

Now,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  many  might  expect,  but  all  that  difference  is 
due  to  education. 

Return  again  to  Ohio : 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population 1  in  35 

Percentage  of  paupers .7 

Ohio  is  a  fair  representative  State  of  this  country.  One-third  of  its  population 
is  in  large  towns^a  proportion  not  exceeded  by  more  than  three  or  four  States  in  the 
whole  country.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  States  have  a  less  proportion  of  paupers  than 
Ohio.  But,  in  order  to  put  the  case  in  the  fairest  x>ossible  attitude  for  Europe,  let  us 
combine  the  proportion  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  together.    The  result  will  be  this: 

Population  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1852 3, 030, 000 

Number  of  paupers 50,000 

Proportion  of  paupers i 1  in  61 

Per  cent,  of  paupers 1.70- 

The  proportion  of  paupers  in  France  is  more  than  double,  and,  as  the  civic  popula- 
tion is  as  large,  and  the  pumber  of  foreifp  immigrants  of  the  poor  classes  very  great, 
the  comparison  is  affair  one;  and  the  difievence  in  the  proportion  of  pauperism  is. 


undoubtedly  due  to  education. 
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2.  Let  US  now  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  see  if  we  can  asooiiis 
whether  ignorance  has  caused  pauperL^ni. 

In  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report  xve  have  given  the  results  which  we  have  obtvoed 
by  hundreds  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the  mfinnaries  and  charitable  instit  at  ions  of  tt« 
country,  but  Which  were  not  answered  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  three.  There  arp 
still  answers  enough  to  give  us  a  definite  view  of  this  subject  and  establish  certain 
prop<irtions  which  would  not  be  varied  materially  by  more  extended  observanoas; 
and  here  wo  remark  that  full  and  accurate  statistics  would  enable  ns  to  estabLish  defi- 
nitely the  principles  or  social  influences  by  which  '^  pauperism,''  that  is,  dependent  pov- 
erty/is  evolved  from  society.  We  see  arising  in  our  country,  in  a  smikller  degree^  bar 
with  equal  regularity  and  certainty,  the  same  kind  of  pauperism  which  is  one  diatiii- 
guishiug  mark  of  society  in  £ui*opo.  We  are  apt  to  thmk  that  England  and  Fianee 
are  the  most  civilized  countries  in  the  world;  at  least  they  are  those  from  which  wr 
take  our  ideas  of  what  is  called  "  civilization."  But  what  do  we  find  in  this  civilizatloii? 
Why,  that  in  18G9,  there  were  in  Eugland  and  France  together  2,600,000  paupers  oai  <tf 
a  population  of  65,000,000!  That  is,  1  in  25  of  the  people  is  dependent  upon  pal»;k 
support.  This  is  startling.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  humane  man — more,  any  Chn»^ 
tiau,  and  still  more,  any  Christian  statesman — pause  and  inquire  whether  this  is  reaUj 
the  necessary  result  of  Christian  civilization.  jBut  these  are  the  countries  to  which  w 
have  looked  for  the  highest  standard  of  civilization.  Ilere  we  inquire  again.  Host  oar 
country  follow  this  kind  of  civilization  f  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  tremendous  evil! 
At  least,  is  there  not  a  partial,  remedy,  so  that  we  may  keep  our  oonntry  from 
advancing  further  in  the  scale  of  pauper  civilization? 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  results  of  our  own  tables : 

Number  of  States  reporting - l€ 

Namber  of  institutions  reporting 276 

Number  of  paupere  reported 12,139 

Numljer  of  white  males 6,251 

Number  of  white  females 5,3C» 

Number  of  colored  males 2?7 

Number  of  colored  females 2^ 

Number  of  foreign-bom - 3j7S? 

Number  of  native-born 5,^ 

Number  who  can  read  and  write 3,^51 

Number  who  can  read  onlj 1,&21 

Number  who  can  neither  lead  nor  write 2,S?l 

The  proportions  deduced  from  these  aggregates  as  follows : 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 54  to  4B 

The  i)roportion  of  white  to  colored  is 95  to  5 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  native 40  ta  ^ 

The  proportion  of  those  who  can  read  only  to  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  IS ^to4? 

If  we  add  those  who  can  read  only  to  those  who  can  do  neither,  which  ^weebould^ 
as  it  is  well  known  that  those  who  can  read  only  are  almoat  alraolotely  igncsvit^w 
shall  have  this  result : 

Those  who  have  some  education  to  those  who  have  none 60to# 

Foroifrn-boru  to  native. 39  to  61 

Whites  to  blacks S^  t©   5 

Totally  ignorant  among  paupers 60|.erceDL 

Foreign-born 39rercts:L 

•Colored.- 5  pereeet 

To  compare  these  proportions  with  the  proportions  of  these  classes  in  the  KvenI 
.States  we  have  these  results,  derived  from  the  census  of  the  illiterates  in  th«  ceEsaBcl 

1870: 

Adnlt  illiterates  in  New  England  States  to  their  total  population 4-6  per  erat 

In  PenuBylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 4,9  pereect 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Central  W^est 4.d]^!cceat 

This  proportion  is  for  the  whole  population,  and  not  for  adnlts  only ;  in  the  bttrr 
the  proportion  ol  illiterates  would  be  much  greater.  We  may  assume  4.5  i^r  crziLm 
the  pro|X)rtion  of  the  illiterates  in  the  Northern, Middle,  and  Western  States^  exch^Bf 
the  South,  or  former  slave  States.    We  have,  then : 

Totally  ignorant  among  paupers , 60  Tier  ««t 

Totally  ignorant  among  the  whole  people -rf^^v\rAr4l  ^  I**"  ^*** 
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Let  as  toko  a  given  nnmber  of  people,  say  a  million  of  persons,  in  Penn-^ylvania, 
Obio,  and  Illinois,  States  not  inferior  to  any  in  popular  education.  The  result  will 
Ih)  (ou  the  average)  very  nearly  this : 

Population 1,000,000 

Paupers 8,000 

llli terate  people,  ( total) 45,  OOO 

Illiterate  paupers 4,  f!fOO 

Of  total  illiterates  there  are  paupers 13  per  cent. 

Of  all  population  there  are  paupers 8  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  paupers  among  the  illiterates  is  sixteen  times  as 
ICreat  as  among  those  of  common  education.  The  results  demonstrate  what  reason 
should  infer  from  the  facts.  The  want  of  education  is  the  lack  of  faculties  and  talents 
to  acquire  employments  and  to  work  profitably  in  them ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  pauperism.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  native ; 
for  this  is  involved  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  ignorance  to  pauperism.  A 
great  many  of  the  foreign-born  who  come  to  this  country  come  very  ignorant  and  also 
very  poor,  so  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  pauperism  largely, 
nnless  they  are  able  to  get  into  agricultural  employments,  which  only  a  small  portion 
does.  The  result  is  evident  in  the  panpeiisni  of  large  cities.  If  the  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  and  other  cities  be  examined. 
It  will  be  seen  that4)y  far  the  larger  proportion  of  paupers  is  in  the  large  towns,  ami 
that  the  larger  part  of  them  is  foreign-bom.  Taking  the  projiortions  alM>ve  given,  let 
ns  examine  their  relation  to  the  whole  population. 

Per  cent. 

•In  Connecticut  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 21 

In  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  is 15 

In  Ohio  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 14 

In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  foreign-bora  is 8 

In  Illinois  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 20 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  proportion  is  about  12  per  cent.,  bnt  in  the  South  it 
is  much  less.  In  the  States  from  which  our  tables  are  taken  an  average  of  16  per 
cent,  is  quite  enough.    We  have,  then,  for  a  given  population,  the  following  results : 

Population 1,000,00(: 

Paupers ^ , 8,000 

Foreign-bom 160,000 

Foreign-bora  paupers,  (39  per  cent.,) 3,1^0 

Of  all  foreign-bora,  there  are  paupers  2  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  population,  there  are  panpers  8  per  cent.      In  other  words,  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  paupers  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  natives. 
The  proportion  of  native  paupers  is  as  follows : 

Native  population,  deducting  foreign-bora,  as  above 840, 000 

Native  paupers,  as  above 4, 8{?0 

Proportion  to  whole  population 5per  cent. 

Proportion  of  foreign  to  native  paupers 4  to  1 

The  number  of  colored  paupers  is  not  large,  (except  in  the  South,)  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  pauperism  than  the  whites.  The  returns  from 
several  of  the  almshouses  and  infirmaries  show  that  there  is  a  large  share  of  intemper- 
ance ;  but,  as  we  have  remarked  in  relation  to  crimes,  iuteniperauce  is  often  the  con&i' 
quence  as  well  as  the  cause  of  crime  and  pauperism.  It  is  oue  of  the  common  sayings 
of  intemperate  men,  as  well  as  their  friends,  that  ^'  He  was  unfortunate,  and  then  got 
to  drinking."  We  must  go  farther  than  wo  have  yet  been  able  to  do  into  the  origin  of 
cases  of  pauperism  before  we  can  safely  pronounce  how  far  intemperance  has  caused 
it.  We  now  know  that  the  largest  element  of  character  which  accompanies  panperisni 
is  ianorance.  The  proportions  above  given  are  enormous,  and  should  arouse  those  who 
seek  a  broad,  popular  education  to  greater  zeal  and  energy. 

Although  the  eifect  of  ignorance  in  producing  crime  is  very  gn^at,  yet  its  efiect  in 
producing  pauperism  is  greater.  If,  then,  society  has  to  pay  so  heavily  for  keeping  a 
part  of  its  people  in  ignorance,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  prudent  to  educate  them  f 

The  State  commissioners  of  public  charities  in  Illinois  report  the  case  so  clearly 
and  strongly  that  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  their  rciwrt  for  1871 : 

"^'inih.  The  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism  is  more  apparent  than  its 
tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the  pauper  children  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
nnmber,  and  leaving  them  out  of  calculation,  40  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  alma- 


hoases  could  not  write,  and  25  per  cent,  could  not  even  read. 
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"  Taifh.  Pauperism  ond  crime  are  so  closely  allied  that  the  same  individuals  belong 
to  both  fraternities.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  couoty  p.mpers  ackuowledge  to  have  been 
in  jail.  The  same  mau  is  a  criminal  or  pauper,  according  to  circumstances.  He  steals 
when  he  can  not  beg,  and  begs  when  he  can  not  steal." 

Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  poet,  (Archias,)  says  that  all  arts  are  kindred.  We 
see  above  that  the  vices  and  crimes  are  kindred  also;  but  whatever  they  are,  society 
should  rather  inquire  how  they  came  than  what  they  are.  Vice,  crime,  and  imbecility, 
when  they  have  once  seized  upon  a  human  being,  are  rarely  cured.  The  preventive  is 
a  fur  more  possible  process  than  the  curative ;  hence  society  is  under  the  g'reatest  obli- 
gations, as  well  as  moved  by  the  strongest  interests,  to  take  all  possible  preventive 
iiieasures.  It  has  two  directly  within  it«  power.  One  is  positive,  by  educating  the 
l)eoplc  thoroughly.  The  other  is  negative,  by  withdraw^ing  the  open  temptations  to 
iutemperance.  Every  Christian  and  patriotic  motive  impels  us  to  prevent  crime  and 
pauperism  by  every  human  means. 

The  statistics  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  conclusions  are  limited,  compared  with 
xvhat  thoy  may  be  made ;  but  while  more  extensive  tables  might  enlarge  the  details 
they  would  probably  in  no  way  change  the  result.  While  the  great  social  £acts 
remain,  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  which  attended  them,  will  also  remain. 


Condition  of  education  in  cdnuhousea  and  infirmaries. 
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SLOO£STIOIVS   R£SP£€TII%G    ART-TRAINING  IN  AlflERI- 

€AN  €OL.L.£GES, 

BY  n,  B.  ANDEKSON,  IX.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  (NEW  YORK)  UNIVERSFFY. 

It  is  the  province  of  an  inetitntion  for  higher  education  to  furnish  a  course  of  in- 
struction which  shall  include  the  elementary  principles  of  all  the  {^roat  departments  of 
human  thought.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  such  a  course  to  secure  the  highest  culture 
wliich  the  pupil  is  capahle  of  receiving,  and  also  to  make  him  in  some  degree  faniihar 
with  the  mental  processes  of  those  men  who  mark  in  their  epochs  the  culmination  of 
the  world's  moral  and  intellectual  life. 

Up<m  the  principles  here  stated  all  courses  of  study  designed  for  liberal  education 
have  been  framed.  These  courses  have  varied  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  succes- 
sive ages.  The  culture  of  each  generation  is  represented  in  its  curriculum  of  educational 
studies.  A  nation's  ideal  is  shown  in  what  it  attempts  to  do  for  the  young.  The  more 
cultivated  the  people  the  greater  the  anxiety  manifested  to  perpetuate  the  highest 
types  of  the  present  in  the  generations  to  come. 

ATHENIAN  CULTURE. 

The  Athenians  thonght  it  a  shame  that  the  free  citizen  should  be  ignorant  of  any 
cue  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Greek  mind  had  found  expression.  Consequently,  no 
great  genius  among  them  could  fail  of  a  fit  audience  or  due  appreciation  among  the 
average  free-bom  citizens.  All  the  capacity  and  achievement  of  the  few  were  made 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  many. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

Modem  education,  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  has  strangely  neglected  some 
of  the  noblest  forms  of  human  thought.  Especially  is  this  state!ueut  true  in  respect 
to  the  fine  arts.  With  the  exception  of  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  very  little  con- 
nected with  these  arta  enters  into  our  course  of  education.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
all  literature  cast  into  rhythmical  forms,  or  whose  aim  it  is  to  address  and  ull'ect  prima- 
rily the  aesthetic  capacity,  should  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  arts  of  de«ign.  The 
end  of  the  poem,  the  novel,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ess&ys  and  occasional  acUlresses, 
are  designe^l,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  pleasure,  however  much  of  moral  «ti*ect  may  be 
indirectly  aimed  at. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  LITERATURE  INDISPENSABLE. 

By  common  consent,  the  highest  forms  of  aesthetic  literattire  in  three  or  four  lan- 
guage's are  considered  as  indispensable  elements  in  every  course  of  education  which 
can  claim  to  be  liberal.  The  essential  principles  of  literary  and  art  criticism  are 
identical.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  artists  by  the  same  title  as  are  the  world's 
paiuters;  sculptors,  and  architects. 

LIBERAL  CULTURE  DEMANDS  SIMILAR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ART. 

The  study  of  literature,  having  been  so  universally  adopted  as  a  means  of  culture,  is 
itself  a  concession  of  the  value,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  art-education  withiu  a  cer- 
tain narrow  range.  The  value  of  art-training  being  conceded  in  principle,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  given  for  selecting  one  branch  of  artistic  creation  and  the  exclusion 
of  others,  equally  elevated,  from  our  courses  of  liberal  study. 

Considered  as  mere  knowledge,  or  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  mind  and  character, 
some  degree  of  attention  to  art  would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensaole.  With  the 
exception  of  literature,  already  referred  to,  and  some  unsystematic  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  music,  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  young  are  left  in 
substantial  ignorance  of  whole  branches  of  art-ex]>ression  and  are  expected  to  u(-(iuire 
a  knowledge  of  them  by  the  accidents  of  general  reading,  travel,  and  iutenuiltent 
observation.  Under  such  conditions,  those  only  who  have  the  strungeht  natural  drift  in 
the  direction  of  aesthetic  pursuits  are  likely  to  make  any  4letiuite  and  thorough  acqui- 
sitions. Those  in  whom  the  {esthetic  sense  is  least  developed  and  who,  couse(iuentlv, 
most  need  the  elevating  and  refining  infiueuce  of  art-culture,  are  likely  to  obtain  little 
oi-  none  of  it.    Persons  whose  tastes  are  severe  and  critical  in  literature  are  often  utterly 


ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  plastic  arts. 
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DEFICIENCY  OF  AKT-CULTCTIE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  great  majority  of  educated  Americans  who  travel  abroad  for  improvement  are  ao 
deficient  in  elementary  art-knowledge  that  the  best  opportunities  are  lost  npon  them. 
As  they  carry  no  ajsthetic  conceptions  abroad  with  them,  they  bring  little  art-knowledge 
home.  The  blank  and  wearied  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  crowds  who,  in  obedience 
to  fashion  and  the  gnide-books,  drag  themselves  through  the  European  galleries,  is  a 
telling  index  to  the  average  ignorance  on  art-topics  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. Not  seldom  do  we  see  a  well-fiUed  library,  or  an  elegantly  furnished  i>arlor,  whose 
art-decorations  are  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  In  furnishing 
dwellings,  we  are  a  people  singularly  regardless  of  expense,  but  we  pay  little  attention 
to  harmony  of  color  or  beauty  of  form.  In  our  monuments  to  the  dead,  and  our  pub- 
lic buildings,  we  spare  no  expense;  but  tawdry  ornamentation  too  ofreu  takes 
the  place  of  solidity,  proportion,  and  harmony  of  parts.  In  those  manufactures 
which  demand  beauty  in  form  and  color  we  are  as  mucli  behind  Europeans  as  we  excrl 
them  in  ingenuity  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  mechanical  construction.  We 
hav(»  a  body  of  able  artists  in  the  departments,  especially,  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
In  landscape,  our  place  is  relatively  high.  But  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
American  art  is  the  want  of  an  educated  and  discriminating  bo<ly  of  patrons  among 
the  educated  and  wealthy.  When  the  hard-working  artist  sees  tons  of  marble  and 
acrcH  of  canvas,  worthless  originals  and  more  worthless  copies,  the  work  of  journeymen 

Eainters  and  stone-cutters,  purchased  abroad  by  men  of  wealth,  while  honest  and  real 
ome-production  is  neglected,  ho  loses  faith  in  his  countrymen,  and  even  in  art  itself. 
W^hile  it  may  be  true  Uiat  this  state  of  things  is  passing  away,  it  must  be  admitte<l  that 
the  great  need  of  American  artists  is  a  community  of  critical  and  intelligent  judges, 
'who  will  buy  with  discrimination,  expose  charlatanry,  and  patronize  real  genius  and 
intelligent  labor.  If  wo  would  hold  the  same  high  rank  among  the  nations  in  the 
elegant  arts  that  wo  do  in  practical  energy  and  inventive  capacity,  we  must  take  measures 
to  meet  the  deficiency  we  have  alluded  to,  the  reality  of  which  all  thoughtful  persons 
must  admit.  The  remedy,  we  submit,  must  be  sought  in  art-education  for  the  young. 
All  experience  shows  that  improvements  in  education  must  begin  in  its  highest  forms. 
T\iQ  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  The  teachers  and  leaders  of  society 
Dmst  be  first  taught.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  elements  pf  drawing  are  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  This  is  well,  but  it  will  never  create  a  body  of  connoisseurs  to  whom 
the  artist  can  appeal  for  recognition  and  appreciation.  Nor  will  schools  for  the  training 
of  artists  meet  our  diflaculty.  These,  also,  we  need  ;  but  the  educating  f4»rce  which 
these  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  commnuity  of  critics  and  patrons  of  art  is  remote  and 
indirect.  We  need  an  art-training  for  colleges  which  shall  be  ^iven  as  a  constituent 
element  of  general  liberal  culture,  and  not  for  a  merely  professional  end. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    ART-CULTUKB    IN    COIXEOES. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  give  some  hints  ui>on  what  is  yiossible  and  practicable  in  pro- 
moting art-study  in  liberal  edncation.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  roust  be  short, 
for  the  curriculum  is  already  crowded,  and  new  sciences  and  literatures  are  constantly 
demanding  recognition.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cheap  illustrations  and 
appliances.  The  meager  incomes  of  American  colleges  in  general  forbid  any  large  and 
expensive  galleries  of  art 

LAWS    OF    SOUND. 

The  laws  of  harmony  amon^  sounds  are  tanght  in  every  course  of  physics.  Some 
explanation  of  tho  acoustic  principles  which  atfect  the  production  of  musical  sounds 
might  naturally  and  easily  be  given.  Such  discussion  might  be  followed  by  the  princi- 
pal facts  in  the  history  ofmusic  leading  to  an  acccmnt  of  its  marv^elous  development 
m  modern  times,  showing  it  to  be  the  earliest  cultivated  among  the  arts,  while  it  has 
been  the  latest  in  reaching  maturity.  This  might  l>e  followed  by  the  discussion  of  the 
laws  which  undi'rlie  musical  criticism  and  composition,  together  with  some  character- 
istics of  the  world's  great  musical  composers  and  performers.  It  may  be  said  that  surh 
instruction  must  be  superficial  and  worthless.  We  answer  that  alt  elementary  instruc- 
tion mnst  be  superficial  as  compared  with  the  attainments  of  experts.  It  is  also  true 
that  no  instruction,  however  incomplete,  can  be  called  superficial  which  is  founded  upon 
universal  laws. 

LAWS    OF    COLOR. 

Harmony  in  color  depends  upon  laws  similar  to  those  which  regulate  the  relations 
of  sound-waves.  The  principles  of  harmony  in  color  are  of  necessity  taught  with  the 
elements  of  optics.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  the  production  of  pleasing 
effects  upon  the  eye  is  simple  and  easy.  The  commonest  illustrations  of  the  modes  in 
which  contiguous  colors  heighten  or  diminish  the  effect  of  each  other  would  be  suffi- 
oient  to  set  the  student  wuo  was  not  color-blind  upon  a  course  of  self-education 
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wh'uih,  in  the  eiid,  migbt  make  hiui  a  critical  judge  of  all  the  beautiful  effects  of  har- 
iiiouy  und  contrast  in  colors.  **CbevTeul  on  Color/'  a  ^ork  which  grew  ont  of  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  decorative  artists  of  Paris,  who  were  engaged  in  the  conj*trnctiou 
of  patterns  for  various  kinds  of  manufactures,  ie  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  direction. 

LAWS    OF    PERSPECTIVE    AND    OF    ARCHITECTURB. 

Some  idea  of  the  laws  of  perspective  and  shadow  miebt  be  given  in  connection 
with  geometry.  In  the  study  of  statics,  examples  may  be  selected  from  buildings 
which  would  show  the  relations  between  the  solidity  demanded  by  physical  laws  and 
the  production  of  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  architectural  con- 
Btrnctiou.  In  the  stndy  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  attention  might 
be  drawn  to  the  laws  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  proportion  which  are  every  wheie 
united  in  animals  and  plants. 

BSAUTT  AN  EVER-PRESENT  ATTRIBUTE  OF  NATURE. 

In  the  general  analysis  of  natural  objects,  a  competent  teacher  will  the  better  secure 
his  end  if  he  directs  his  pupil  to  the  fact  that  beautjr,  as  well  as  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends,  per\''ade8  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Instruction  in  literature  is  of  course  largely 
lesthetio  in  its  character.  This  will  be  much  more  effective  when  literature  is  seen  to 
be  but  part  of  a  grand  system  of  SBsthetio  creations.  When  a  student  has  thus  been 
furnished  with  elementary  critical  conceptions,  and  has  been  made  familiar  with  those 
faculties  in  his  own  mind  which  render  him  capable  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  and  the 
subhme,  he  has  a  ground- work  of  preparation  which  enables  him  readily  to  profit  by 
whatever  of  instruction  in  the  departments  of  plastic  art  he  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

All  instruction  upon  these  subjects  should  of  course  be  accompanied  by  illnstra- 
tious  addressed  to  the  eye.  As  the  expense  of  collecting  a  complete  representation  of 
the  progress  of  art  through  actual  masterpieces  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  treasury 
but  that  of  a  nation,  we  must  set  aside  all  hope  of  seeing  such  collection  in  connection 
with  an  institution  of  learning.  Indeed,  such  immense  galleries  would  be  morelikely 
to  confuse  and  burden  than  to  assist  a  young  learner.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
eas^  to  make  a  collection  of  iUustrations  of  art  which  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
which  we  have  in  view. 

NECESSARY  ART-MODELS,  CASTS,  AND  PLANS. 

First— There  should  be  provided  a  series  of  models  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cork,  of 
celebrated  monuments  of  architecture,  which  should  be  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  tho 
development  of  orders,  types,  and  styles  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  natious 
and  periods.  To  these  should  be  added  casts  of  the  details  of  ornament,  such  as  capi- 
tals, moldings,  and  sculpture,  whether  serious  or  grotesque.  Stained-glass  windows 
•oold  be  represented  by  chiomo-lithographs,  as  also  celebrated  interiors,  with  their 
general  decorations  in  color.  In  addition  to  these,  models,  photo^aphs,  and  engravings 
of  buildings  and  their  ornaments  might  be  made  extremely  usetul. 

8&s>ndly.—FoT  sculpture,  a  similar  collection  of  casts  m  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc,  or 
pari  an  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art  and  represent  the  masterpieces 
of  different  natiooB  and  periods.  These  casts,  as  in  the  case  of  architecture,  might  be 
supplemented  largely  by  photoj^raphs  and  engravings. 

Thirdly. — ^To  illustrate  ceramic  art,  reproductions  of  ancient  vases  of  Greek,  Etrus- 
can, and  oriental  origin  could  be  procured  at  a  slight  expense.  To  these  might  be 
added  photographs  and  engravings  which  would  give  the  student  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  gradual  development  of  this  branch  of  art,  in  which  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental are  brought  in  so  close  a  connection. 

F(mrtkly. — ^To  represent  ancient  pictorial  art,  a  collection  of  engravings  and  chromo- 
lithographs of  the  extant  fragments  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  paintings — such, 
for  example,  as  have  been  found  in  Etruscan  and  Roman  tombs,  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  at  Pompeii— might  be  made  available.  To  these  might  be  added  copies  of  early 
church  mosaics  and  firescoes,  which  would  illustrate  the  transition  from  heathen  to 
Christian  art.  For  this  purpose  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  would  be 
found  trustworthy  and  valuable. 

Fifthly, — For  an  illustrative  art  collection,  nothing  is  more  valuable  than  well-selected 
engravings.  Engraving  is  itself  a  branch  of  art,  while  at  the  same  time  it  represents 
the  sist«r  arts.  The  composition,  outline,  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the 
general  expression  of  a  picture,  indeed  every  thin^  except  color,  can  be  set  forth  by  a 
Hkillfnl  engraver.  Etchings,  of  which  the  early  painters  were  so  fond,  will  give  us  the 
autograph  expression  of  an  artisfs  thought.  Where  the  etcher  is  also  the  designer, 
and  an  art.ist  of  reputation,  his  work  will  give  us  a  real  and  trustworthy  idea  of  his 
genius,  and  will  approach  a  painting  in  its  value  for  art-instruction.  An  etching  by 
Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  or  Waterloo,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  artist's  thought 
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set  forth  in  hiH  own  lanffnaji^e.  An  en^aver  of  real  power,  like  Marc  Antonio,  Raphael 
Alorgliou,  or  tYcderick  MUller,  can  interpret  the  spirit  of  his  original  with  greater  snc- 
cess  tbau  the  most  skillful  translator  in  literature.  Without  attempting  to  obtain 
etchings  or  engravings  which  are  costly  by  more  rarity,  or  indulging  in  the  Inxury  of 
proof  impressions,  a  collection  can  be  made,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  which  will  serve  a 
twofold  purpose.  They  enable  us  to  study  the  art  of  engraving  in  its  completeness 
aud  the  nioet  signiticant  elements  of  the  art  of  painting.  Under  the  skillfnl  manipu- 
lation of  artists  like  Kellerhoven  we  are,  in  addition,  given  admirable  representations 
of  color.  When  a  collection  of  engravings  is  arranged  by  schools,  and  in  a  historical 
order,  it  can  be  made  to  illustrate  successfully  the  growth  of  culture  and  the  progress 
of  art.  Such  a  collection  would  naturally  be  supplemented,  in  time,  by  copies  in  oU 
and  original  paintiugs.  Every  good  collection  of  engravings  would  furnish  by  its  pres- 
ence a  strong  argument  for  its  enlargement  by  original  paintings. 

Sixthly. — A  collection  of  wooden  models  and  drawings  representing  the  pn^iress  of 
naval  architecture,  and  its  present  condition,  though  not  so  immediately  and  excln- 
sively  bearing  on  art-culture,  would  be  an  appropriate  pendant  to  the  illustrations  of 
architecture,  properly  so  called.  The  graceful  curves  and  free,  bold  outlines  necessary 
to  naval  construction  give  scope  for  assthetic  efifects  which  are  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  highest  results  of  the  sister  art.  The  value  of  such  models  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  is  obvious. 

Seven thlif. —Thene  illustrations  might  be  extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  weapons, 
ntensils,  and  ornaments  of  sava^^  races  and  prehistoric  times,  inasmuch  as  they  show 
tendencies  to  regard  beauty  of  form  and  finish  in  construction.  In  like  manner,  what- 
ever specimens  of  handicraft  combine  the  elegant  with  the  useful  in  any  remarkable 
degree  would  be  serviceable  for  the  general  purpose  we  have  in  view.  One  of  the 
surest  marks  of  advancing  civilization  is  the  tendency  to  mold  articles,  designed  for 
pujrely  practical  ends,  into  forms  of  beauty. 

▲RRANOEMENT  OF  ART-COLLECTIOXS. 

A  «ollection  of  art-illustrations  should  be  displayed  in  an  appropriate  room  and 
classified  into  departments  formed  on  scientific  principles.  So  far  as  possible,  they 
should  be  so  i.rranged  as  to  show  by  their  relation  to  each  other  the  progress  of  artistic 
development,  and  set  forth  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  art.  They  should  be  as 
carefully  arranged  as  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  A  well-selected  library  of  books  en 
the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  art  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  pnpil.  They 
will  sustain  the  same  relation  to  tht  illustrations  that  scientific  treatises  do  to  cabinets 
of  minerals  and  fossils. 

ABT-LECTURE8. 

In  connection  with  these  illustrations  a  course  of  lectures  should  be  given  founded 
upon  the  actual  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the  object  to  be  explained.  Opportunity 
should  be  given  for  repeated  examination  of  the  illustrations  in  the  teacher's  presence, 
and  for  the  free  interchange  of  questions  and  answers.  A  short  time  thus  devoted  to 
art-study  under  an  intelligent  instructor  would  give  a  class  the  Initial  oonoeptiona 
which  reading,  travel,  and  observation  will  mature  into  capacity  for  intelligent  eigoy- 
ment  and  enltghtcHed  criticism^of  art. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  QENEKAL  PUBLIC  OP  ELEMENTABT  ABT-CULTUBE. 

It  would  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste  by  gi^^ually  educating  a  body  of 
connoisseurs  capable  of  purchasing  art-objects  wisely,  ana  by  giving  tone  and  character 
to  the  judgments  of  the  periodical  press.  Adequate  preparation,  so  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  secured  for  profitable  foreign  travel,  and  the  moral  advantage  would 
be  obtained  which  always  arises  from  increasing  the  public  capacity  for  distinguishing 
the  false  from  the  true.  Domestic  life  would  be  made  more  attractive  and,  at  the  same 
time,  less  costly.  The  tone  of  dress  and  furniture  would  be  less  under  the  control  of 
vulgar  wealth,  and  the  tact  and  skill  which  produce  beautiful  effects  from  a  alight 
outlay  would  come  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The  pleasures  arising  from  cultivated 
taste  would  tend  to  take  the  precedence  of  those  vulgar  amusements  which  degrade 
alike  the  mind  and  morals  of  society. 

The  strongest  argument  for  art-culture  is,  however,  found  in  the  fiMst  that  it  is  the 
natural  complement  to  the  study  of  science  and  literature,  and  is  indispenaable  to  the 
completion  of  a  broad,  liberal,  and  justly  proportioned  eduoatioiL 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  AST  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  JUST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HISTORY. 

The  growth  of  art  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  civilization  and  intellectual  prog^ 
ress  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  each  other  without  making  all  our 
ideas  of  human  history  disproportioned,  vague,  and  inadequate.  The  titanic  civiliza- 
tions of  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  revealed  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  in  their  art. 
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All  the  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  bore  a  definite  relation  to  each  other.  They 
are  each  part  and  parcel  of  a  common  intellectnal,  moral,  and  physical  life,  lie  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  drawn  from  literature  alone,  will  fail  to  prasp  a 
well-rounded  idea  of  its  many-sided  and  all-embracing  power.  The  molding  iudnence 
of  the  Greek  upon  the  Roman  mind  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  art-treasures 
with  which  the  very  soil  of  Rome  is  filled.  The  earlier  Italian  art  indigenous  to  the 
Etruscan  and  Roman  mind  is  peculiarly  indicative  of  national  character.  The  intro- 
duction of  Greek  art  into  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Greece  was  both  cause 
and  consequence  of  the  wonderful  change  in  the  Roman  character  in  the  later  days  of 
the  republic.  Greek  sculpture  changed  the  religion  of  Rome,  as  really  as  Greek  phi- 
losophy changed  its  law  when  the  speculations  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy  replaced 
the  narrow  and  oppressive  technicalities  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  gods  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  were  naturalized  in  Rome  by  the  silent  power  of  plastic  art.  The  arch, 
and  its  modification  in  the  dome — the  great  contribution  of  the  Roman  mind  to  archi- 
tecture— furnish  an  index  to  the  movement  of  Roman  influence  over  the  Christian 
world.  This  influence  determined  the  distinctive  features  of  Byzantine  architecture  in 
the  East,  and  the  Romanesque  in  the  North  and  West.  The  stiif  and  angular  drawing 
of  the  mediaeval  Greek  mosaics,  the  g^rowth  of  an  age  of  superstition  and  decadence, 
repeats  itself  in  the  early  religious  painting  of  Italy  and  Germany^  and  shows  the  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  art-remains  of  the  catacombs 
illustrate  the  early  growth  of  Christianity,  and  give  indications,  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  attention,  of  doctrinal  belief  at  the  period  of  catacomb  constniction.  The  rise  of 
modern  Italian  art  under  Giotto  and  his  pupils  marks  the  commencement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  changes  which  led  the  way  to  modern  civilization.  All  through  the 
creative  period  of  the  Italian  mind,  literature,  science,  and  art  received  their  impulse 
from  similar  forces,  and  each  illustrates  and  completes  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Even  Dante  can  not  be  adequately  understood  without  reference  to  the  art  of  his  time, 
nor  can  Italian  art  since  be  understood  in  the  largest  sense  without  the  study  of  Dante. 
"  The  Last  Judgment "  seems  little  else  than  a  portion  of  the  '*  Inferno,"  translated  into 
outlines  and  colors.  The  semi-heathenism  of  the  Renaissauce  is  as  clearly  portrayed  in 
art  as  in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-Platonio  scholars  who  graced  the  symposia  of  the 
Medicean  court.  The  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  alone  is  snfiicient  to  extirpate 
the  vulgar  prejudice  which  assumes  that  the  European  mind  lay  dormant  from  the 
down£a.U  of  the  Roman  empire  till  the  revival  of  learning.  There  is  no  monument  of 
human  genius  more  impressive  than  Strasburg  minster,  or  that  vast  truncated  mount- 
ain of  arches,  buttresses,  and  spires  which  rises  from  the  valley  of  the  lower  Rhine 
amid  the  bustle  and  traffic  of  Cologne.  The  ''stone  books"  sculptured  on  the  cathe- 
dra walls  of  Rbeims  and  Chartres  are  a  more  significant  type  of  the  nascent  social 
ord^  of  medisBval  Europe  than  any  of  its  monuments  of  literature.  The  inner  life  of  the 
Hanse  towns — those  wonderful  outgrowths  of  civic  life,  at  once  so  concentrated  and 
so  expansive — is  nowhere  so  clearly  expressed  as  in  those  monumental  town  halls, 
whose  towers  and  bells  were  alike  the  emblems  of  municipal  sovereignty  and  the  land- 
marks, amid  feudal  barbarism,  of  civil  liberty  and  commercial  life.  Illustrations  of  the 
value  of  the  instruction  we  advocate  crowd  upon  the  attention ;  but  mention  has  been 
made  of  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

ART-TRAIKINO  ECONOMICAL  AND  FKA6IBLB. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  will  this  cost,  and  how  can  the  result  be  accom- 
plished f  We  believe  (and  we  speak  from  some  experience)  that  useful  instruction  can 
be  given  with  a  very  small  collection  of  illustrations.  One  thousand  dollars,  judiciously 
expended,  can  be  made  to  accomplish  valnable  results.  Five  thousand  doUars  would 
purchase  a  fair  collection.  Ten  thousand  dollars  (a  part  expended  at  once  and  a  part 
put  at  interest)  would  soon  meet  all  the  most  pressing  needs  of  an  institution.  Of 
course  such  a  collection  can  be  profitably  enlarged  in  any  direction  and  to  any  degree, 
in  proportion  to  the  provision  made  for  it.  But  public  benevolence  is  not  likely  to  go 
astray  in  this  direction. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  where  shall  we  procure  competent  teachers  f  We  answer 
that  wherever  an  endowment  for  a  collection  and  a  lectureship  shall  be  provided  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  men.  If  there  shall  be  no  fund  to  pay  a  special  lecturer,  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  found  in  every  college  faculty  one  or  more  capable  of  giving  the 
Tery  elementary  instruction  required.  If  a  lecturer,  profoundly  learned  in  the  subject 
of  art,  were  endowed,  the  time  for  an  elaborate  and  detailed  course  of  lectures  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  ue  spared.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  ought  to  aim  at  the 
practicable  and  possible,  and  learn  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

HOW  CERTAIN   SCIENCES  WERE  FIRST  TAUGHT   IN  AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

Benjamin  Silliman  began  teaching  mineralogy  and  geology  with  one  small  box  of 
illastrative  specimens,  which  he  was  hardly  competent  to  classify.  But  it  was  a 
beginning  out  of  whicn  great  things  have  grown.  It  is  clear  that  some  degree  of  art- 
cuUure  is  desirable  and  attainable,  and  that  it  may  be  accomplished  by  an  outlay  for 
illustrations  and  teaching  capacity  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  wel^-organized  insti- 
tntioo  of  learning.  Digitized  by  Gc 
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Table  h— Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  TerritorieSy  showinff  the  emroU- 

United  Slates  Btt- 


States  and  TQiritories. 


Alabama 

Arkansaa 

Caliiornia 

Conuccticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

IllinoiH 

IiMliaua 

Iowa 

Kausas 

Kentncky  

LoiUBiaiia 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaKsachusetts 

Michigan 

MinuoHota    

MiHSisHinpi  (c) 

Miflsoaii 

N('i>ru8ka 

Neva4la 

Now  Uaniiiahlre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Olilo 

Oroj^ou  

Pi'ouHvlvania 

Kliode'  Island    

S:)ntlj  Carolina 

Tonnesfioo 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virpinia 

V/i8con8m 

Ai-izoua 

('olorado 

Dakota 

Li»Miot  of  Columbia . 

Idaho ...: 

Montana 

Now  Mexico 

Utah 

\Vii8hin^<ni 

WyorainK 

Indian  Territory 


1871 
1871 

isn 

1672 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871-2 
1871 
1872 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1(^71 
1871 
1872 
If  72 
1872 
lb7l 
le'71 
1872 
1872 
lc«72 
1872 
1872 
1872 
lj-72 
1872 
1872 
1872 
lf71 
1871 
lh72 
1872 
1^72 
lt-72 
1872 


1871 
1871 


School  population. 


5-21 
5-21 
5-15 
4-16 
5-21 
4-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 
6-21 
4-21 
5-20 
5-15 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
0-ltf 
4-21 
5-18 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
4-20 
6-21 
5-15 
r>-16 
6-18 
C-18 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-vO 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
«>-17 
5-21 


4-16 
4-21 


387,057 
182,474 
142,409 
128,  468 

47,  825 

62,869 
425,000 
682,693 
631,549 
474.350 
165,982 
416,763 
246,290 
226.751 
276,  120 
282,485 
405,026 
180,020 
304. 702 
634,443 

51, 123 
4,950 

77,364 

265.958 

1,502.684 

332,  597 

1,073,274 

36, 512 
975.  753 

42,000 
209,376 
391,008 
191,009 

84, 1)46 

e41l,  104 

166, 749 

420, 948 

1. 272 

12.  i:86 
3,946 

31,671 
1,878 


28,737 
8,300 


Sex. 


I 


93,958 
73,768 


24,153 


325,959 

243, 522 

85,095 


125,146 


92.129 


2.529 
42,  €00 


107,354 

547.051 

18,724 


106,! 


211,173 
'213,' 891 


6,353 

2.116 

14,971 

982 


88,  516 
68,641 


23,673 


305,  ."^O 

230.828 

80,887 


121, 144 


87,891 


2,421 
34,764 


165, 243 

626.  i.23 

17,788 


103, 107 


199,931 
"267,657 


5.833 

i.8::o 

16,  7G0 


14,303 


PoMic  BchoolB. 


a 


141,312 

107,908 

80.983 

113.588 

19,018 

14,000 

39.766 

662, 049 

459,  451 

349,633 

106,663 


91,500 
126,311 
115,683 
276. 602 
21>6,3j6 
liU),  352 
111,6(6 
330.070 

28.786 
3, 372 

72,762 

169.430 

1,028,110 

ICi,  680 

708.800 


834.313 
27,720 
76,3*^ 


127. 672 
70.904 

16?,  000 
76.  .•i99 

266, 014 


7,392 

1,9T3 

15,555 

1,416 


16,992 
3,620 


y5,093 


I 


? 


107,666 


69,645 
79.511 


26,773 
329,799 
286,301 
218,  1:11 

61.518 
120.866 

70,000 

97.  :a6 

56,435 
205. 252 
leO. COO 
62.046 
79. 9.i7 
187, 024 


2.372 

40. 293 
66.  812 
493,648 

*4C8.  538 

15,  OU) 

5;i6, 2il 

22,170 


81,653 


ro.ooo 

51,3.6 


4,  !£62 

"ii.eis 


12,819 


i 

.3 


5> 


33,646 


11,338 
34,077 


12,993 
332,^50 
173,150 
131,502 

45,1:& 


21,500 
28,715 
5!»,248 
71,350 

116.3S6 
58.30r. 
31, 749 

14J.046 


1,000 

23,469 

82.616 

534,4ti3 

'366202 

'298,6w 
5,544 


46.019 


72,000 
25,263 


3,130 
3.942 


4,173 


a  Actual  working  school  days* 

b  Private  schools  of  all  grades. 

c  lucludes  statistics  of  52  out  of  00  counties  in  the  Stat*. 

d  For  the  month  ol  May. 
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menif  attendance,  number,  and  dur<itUm  of  sckooU,  4^, ;  from  replies  to  inqulHes  hy  ihe 
reau  of  Education, 


public  schools- 
Continued. 


I 


t 


I 


It 


Average  duration  of 

school  in  months 

and  days. 


Nnmber  of  teachers  in 
pnblio  schools. 


Average  sal- 
ary of  teachers 
per  month. 


I 


03 

I 


945,745 

74,566 

61,4S6 

11,947 

S8v807 

48,869 

385,234 

990,644 

173,098 

194,717 

59,319 


979,391 


79,764 
46,084 


19,991 
8,754 


.^997 
559,894 
345,948 
956,919 
104,444 


96,77d 
34.784 


9,588 


154,790 
100,440 
160,437 
5,883 
108,670 

59,668 
193,076 
304,373 

22,337 
1.578 
4,609 

96.528 
474.574 
1^6,917 
364,474 


176,990 
129,155 
919.685 
77,933 
225,036 
117, 974 
994,895 
447, 419 


613, 687 
8,779 
5,000 
6,403 


2,578 

28,071 

179,146 

1,009,036 


767 
439 


30,106 
135,433 


3.391 
9,534 
1,378 
1.630 
409 
331 
1,891 

11,931 
9,100 
8.563 
3,419 
5l381 
640 
4,171 
1,509 
5.193 
5,365 
9,933 
3,450 

99,398 

1,410 

76 

9,452 

1,380 

11,350 


3  months,  8|  days. . 


6  months,  10 days.. 

8  months,  19^  days. 

5  moDths,  99days.. 
4}  mouths 

9  months,  15  days. . 

6  months,  97  days.. 

5  months,  16  days. . 

6  months,  14  days. . 
5.4  months 


9.318 
1,901 


1,159 

401 

1,939 

9,194 


3,470 
9,309 
9.059 
9,893 


$49  50 


74  58 
66  56 


620 
9.094 
7.430 
5,888 
1,747 


11,830 
4,816 
9,305 
9,048 


331 

888 

90.924 

19,246 

15, 193 

3,795 


30  00 
55  54 
50  00 


36  04 
40  90 


664,736 


19,740 


141, 440 

14,280 

133,054 


438,539 
19,824 


8.000 
8,000 


14,901 
659 

15,999 

797 

1,919 


6  months,  10  days. . 

1061  days  (a) 

9  9-11  months 

8  months,  98  days.. 

7*1  months 

6  months,  18  days. . 

5  months,  10  days. . 

4^  months 

74  days 

8  months,  10  days. . 
4  months,  4i  days. . 
8  months,  18  days. . 

35  weeks,  1  day 

4  nionths  

159  days 

18  weeks 

6  months 

34  weeks,  9  days  . . . 
6  months 


865 
1,800 
1.020 
1.024 
3,039 
1.656 
2,256 


•555 
4,200 
1,249 
7,419 
8.610 
3,056 


773 

99 

585 

93SI 

6,481 

3.078 

9,718 


739 

47 

3,241 

1,979 

21, 773 

1,054 

12,343 


1.420 
6.000 
9,969 
8,443 

11,649 
4,719 
9,655 
8,816 
1,519 
76 
3. 826 
2,931 

28,254 
4,132 

22,061 


65  09 
33  17 
45  83 
85  09 
49  25 

37  39 
58  90 
35  00 

38  50 
116  53 

37  56 
57  34 


7,753 

177 

1,363 


10, 615 
579 


18,368 

756 

9,185 


95  00 

49  00 

50  00 
41  71 
39  79 
35  00 


$49  50 


60  69 
39  69 


30  00 

38  37 

39  00 


99  39 
31  50 


65  00 
14  40 
45  83 
39  39 
26  75 
94  57 
56  90 
35  00 
33  48 
88  73 
24  33 
39  43 


20  00 
29  00 
40  00 

34  60 
39  72 

35  00 


63,337 
14,049 

943,104 
90,150 

158,001 


109,356 


315. 104 
115, 413 


10,189 


4.894 

1,973 

16, 116 

469 


8,094 


80,058 


17,967 

100 

1,200 

350 

5,882 
60 


d2,000 
2,503 
3,552 
2.323 
5,031 


189 

83 

4 

35 


6  months 

5  months,  15  days. . 
3  months,  25  days. . 

7  months 

6  months 

5  months,  14  days. . 

3^  months 

10  months 

5  months,  3  days. . . 


671 
9,545 
1,955 

9,885 
5 
93 


36 


3,544 

1.9R1 

513 

6,283 

3 

114 

84 

237 

34 


2,233 

4,215 

3,836 

2,468 

9,168 

8 

806 

119 

S63 

60 


30  39 
34  95 


100  00 
69  00 
55  00 
107  50 
169  50 


98  91 
39  15 


75  00 
54  00 
39  00 
70  00 
169  50 


11,745 
4,486 


15.918 


6  months,  97  days. . 
Less  than  6  months 


197 


161 


358 
170 


/36  00 


/30  00 


yl64 


39 


e  Census,  1870. 
/  With  boai^. 
g  From  Keport  of  Board  of  Indian  ConmiisBioners  for  1879. 
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Table  lU,— School  statittics  of  citie$  far  1872;  fran 

Cudsa  A.— CoKTArns 
Past  2.~SUti«tica  of  bigfa,  ervnt 


15 

G».... 

16 

ni.... 

17 

ni... 

18 

ni.... 

19 

HI.... 

ao 

m.... 

21 

ni.... 

23 

ni.... 

23 

111.... 

24 

Ind... 

25 

Ind... 

26 

Ind... 

27 

Ind... 

28 

Ind... 

29 

Ind... 

30 

Ind... 

31 

Iowa.. 

32 

Iowa.. 

33 

Iowa.. 

34 

Iowa.. 

35 

Iowa.. 

36 

Iowa.. 

37 

Kans  . 

38 

Ky  ... 

39 

Ky... 

40 

Ky... 

41 

La.... 

43 

Mo... 

43 

Me... 

44 

Me  ... 

45 

Me  ... 

46 

Md... 

47 

Mass.. 

48 

Mass.. 

49 

Mass.. 

50 

Mass.. 

51 

Mass.. 

53 

Mass.. 

53 

Mass.. 

54 

Mass.. 

55 

Mass.. 

56 

Mass.. 

57 

Mass.. 

58 

Mass.. 

59 

Mass.. 

60 

Mass.. 

61 

Moss.. 

62 

Mich.. 

63 

Mich.. 

64 

Mich.. 

65 

Mich.. 

66 

Minn. 

Savannah  .... 

Aurora 

Bloomington  . 

Chicago 

Galesbnrgh... 

Peoria 

cy 
ikford. 
Springfield*-.. 

Evansvllle 

Fort  Wayne... 
Indianapolis. . . 
La  Fayette*... 

Madison 

New  Albany*. 
Terre  Haute... 

Burlington 

Cooncu  Blofb. 

Davenport* 

Des  Moinea ... 

Dabaqne 

Keokuk* 

Leavenworth. . 
Covingt-on*  ..., 
Louisville*.... 

Newport , 

New  Orleans*. 

Bangor 

Biddeford 

Lewiston 

Portland , 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Charlestown... 

Chelsea 

Fall  River 

Haverhill* 

Lawrence , 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New  Bedford.. 
Newburyport  . 

Salem 

Springfield 

Tanrnton 

Worcester 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw  . 
Grand  Bapids . . 

Jackson  

Minneapolis... 


IveningsclAK 

1 

shera. 

■1 
18 

1 

1 

39 

4m 

... 

"85 

• 

7 

10 

40- 
15( 

11 

15 



- 

5 

2 
10 
1 
>  1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

4 
2 
5 
10 
1 
3 
3 

a 

3 
2 
3 

4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

9 
4 

7 
20 

^ 
4 
6 
6 
4 
3 
5 
8 
5 
3 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
4 

130 
97 
120 

160 

64 

200 

390 

91 
320 
513 

97 
115 
133 
160 
134 
146 

90 
253 
103 

97 
149 

89 
136 
105 

90 
124 

87 

.... 

.... 

i 

43 
50 
54 
53 

**55 
33 
97 
48 
42 
52 
3d 
44 
45 
31 
45 
32 

54 

65 
79 
108 

"ii 

57 
155 
55 
55 
97 
51 
93 
60 
59 
79 
55 

1 
1 
1 

3 
8 

1 

3 

1 
8 

6 
3 
3 

5C 

8 
4 
8 

3 

3 

.... 

5 

1 
8 

8 
4 
9 

arc 

173 

Ij 

i 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

4 

S3 

11 

1 

4 
3 
4 

1 

4 

4 
15 
3 

25 

50 

148 

14 

61 

217 

39 
111 
365 

41 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
13 
45 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 

4 
2 
3 
9 
21 
34 
6 
5 
5 
2 
3 
4 
5 
3 
6 
3 
4 
5 
1 
5 
5 
1 
3 
4 
1 

5 
3 

4 
13 
33 
79 
11 
8 
7 
4 
5 
6 
8 
5 
8 
6 
6 
8 
3 
9 
8 
2 
4 

100 
37 

53 
38 

152 
75 

J 

.  1.. 

164 
337 

836 

329 
800 
731 

293 
1137 
1557 
310 
23d 
173 
150 
114 
175 
267 
154 
238 
216 
149 
160 
135 
321 
350 
56 
130 
300 
60 

...  

1 

....1 i 

10 
11 
e7 
6 
8 
3 

*"*2 

I 

3 

8 
3 
2 

4 

'"e 

8 

3 
63 
14 

6 

1 
8 

"ii 

89 
48 
9 

2» 
95 
23^ 
9 

13 

"ii 

89 
50 
11 

..'"^ 

74    !«• 

51 
68 
39 
64 
113 

'ioi 

94 
80 

122 
83 
75 
111 
154 

134 
133 
69 

43 

S13 

"iao 
am; 

s 

•• 

"t 

1: 
t 
\ 

2 
8 

1 

8 

1 
1 

4 
5 

14 

9 
151 

47 

i 

S3 
130 
130 
36 
40 

83 
191 
130 
36 
60 

1« 
175 

! 

:;;  :::::: 

9 

I 

1 

37 

33 
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Table  III.— Class  A.— Part  2,School  statistics  of  cUies  for  li 


Minn 

Mo  ... 

Mo  ... 

Mo... 

Mo... 

Neb.. 

N.H.. 

N.H.. 

N.H.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.J.. 

N.Y.. 

N.T.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.T.. 

N.Y.. 

NY.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Chio . . 

Ohio.. 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

Pa... 

Pa.... 

Pa.... 

R.1... 

RI... 

RI... 

RI... 

S.C... 

Tenn  . 

Tenn  . 

Texas. 

Vt.. 

Va.. 


Saint  Paul 

Hannibal 

Kansas  City 

Saint  Joseph 

Saint  Louis 

Omaha 

Concord 

Manchester 

Nashua* 

Camden 

Hoboken* 

Jersey  City , 

Newark 

New  Brunswick. 

Paterson 

Trenton 

Albany* 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton 

Brooklyn..'. 

Buffalo 

('ohoes* 

Elmlra* 

Lockport 

Newburgh 

New  York 

Ogdensburgh* . . . 

Osweeo 

Pougnkeepsle . . . 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

T^oy 

Utica 

Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hainilton 

Portsmouth 

Sandusky 

Spriugfleld 

Toledo 

ZanesriUe 

Allegheny* 

Alleutown 

Altoona* 

Erie 

Hanisburgh 

Norristown 

Philndelpbia .... 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Williamaport.... 

York....: 

Newport 

Providence 

Warwick 

Woonsocket : . . . . 

Charlestod 

Memphis* 

Nashville 

San  Antonio 

Burlington* 

Alexaudi'ia 


3 
3 
3 

40 


6 

3.. 
4 
4 

37 
3 
3 

4 
3 


5. 
8 
4 
40 


8 

5 

7 
10 

5 
10 

3 
SI 
11 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 
36 

5 

1 

4 

5 

3 
38 
13   1! 

8 

3 

3 

3 
13 


Evening  school 

piU. 

1 

3 

p 

36 

1 

Teachers. 

p 

-a 
37 

1 

38 

3 

H 

i 

39     40 

9 
9 

1 

1 

3. 

2 

2 

4 

0 

17 

S3 

46 

69 



34JS 



[) 

::: 

0 

1 

3 
3 

3 

8 
3 

11 
3 

im 

7 

1 
8 
6 

3 

13 
31 

4 

30 
9 

6 
4i 
30 

477 

169 

3 
3 

5 
3 

.... 
6 
3 

15 

81 
8 

893 
90 

6 
1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

35 

4 

9 
13 

36 
15 

83 
42 

108 
57 

4489 

7 

ti 

6 

1 

1 
88 

3 

133 

1 
201 

3          » 
334;  l^»i 

3 
5 

1 

1 

1 

s'     ii6 

6 

0 

7 

7 
9 
7 
4 

1 
5 

7 
0 

"3 

1 

"io 
"5 

'"3 

1 

'31 

1 

"3 

"'is 

8 

"84 

1 

"a 

"16 
3 

'53 

a 

"i 

93 



1159 
50 

m 

Hi 

1 

9 

t. 

■^'"\ 

i 

6 

1 
3 

.... 

4 

10 

14 

•i« 

« 

tp 

1 
0 

6 

6 

10 

16 

4cJ 

590 

«^ 

6 

1 

3 
3 

8 

8 

1 

3 

75 

IS 

m 

4 

2 

8 
7 

3 
80 

4 
100 

iai> 

4^   m 

IdO&lOH 

.... 

3 

3 

i6b|  wi 

1 

... 



• 

I 
.... 

1 
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Evening  schoola. 

State. 

Name  of  city. 

„ 

^ 
^ 

Teachers. 

Pnpilfl. 

JZi 

£ 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

30 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

3T 

» 

30 

40 

41 

43 

134 

Va.... 
Va.... 
Va.... 
V».... 
W.Va. 
Wis.. 
Wis  .. 
Wis.. 

Norfolk 

135 

Petersbnrgli 

1 

3 

4 

74 

53 

127 

liKt 

Portsmontn 

137 

Klohmond  ,■,,■.■,-,,,,,- 

1 

1^R 

Wheelliiflr 

1 

TW 

Fond  dn  Xac 

1 
1 
1 

1       3 

a 

140 

Milwankee 

3i      31      6 

S       41       6 

141 

Oahkoeh 

104 

97 

201 

*  From  last  report 

a  Total  nnmber,  inclading  intermediate  schools. 

d  Including  one  nngradea  school 

€  Including  15  ungraded  schools. 

/  There  ore  parochial  and  other  private  schools  not  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent 

a  Including  1  mixed  school 

A  Including  8  suburban  schools. 
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r0piie8  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  EducaHon-^ontinntd, 


TTngnded  and  other  schools. 

City  normal  schools. 

Grand  total 

^ 

TescherA. 

PnpUs. 

1 

Teachers. 

Pnpils. 

1^ 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

|. 

1 

i 

1 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

ffl 

03 

03 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

69 

63 

1 

6 

4 

S 

4 
10 
10 

3 

90 

34 

9 

76 

58 
47 

94 
96 
1^ 
86 
68 
50 
146 
33 

438 
675 

414 
647 

859 
1329 

736 
3600 
9590 
3090 
7350 
1716 

134 

135 

5 
86 
16 
47 

136 

' 

1700 
1337 

1900 
1S53 

137 

138 

139 

140 

'« 

S 

4 

6 

175 

1S5 

300 

— 

33 

6 

97 

864 

859 

141 

i  A  Saturday  school  for  taaohert. 
i  Albany  Free  Academy. 
k  InohidSn^  one  arithmetic  schooL 
I  Called  an  advanced  sohooL 
m  Including  1  free  academy. 
n  Inelnding  9  seoondary  schools. 

o  Inolndlng  33  oonsoUdated  schools  comprising  all  grades,  not  Inolading  evening  sohools. 
p  Xndnding  8  mixed  and  9  intermediate  schools. 
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Table  III.— jScAooI  atatistics  of  cUiea  far  1872;  from  replies  1o 

CLAB8  A.— COXTAOnSO  10,000  IS- 

Paut  4.— MiflcellaneoiiB— Teachen'  salaries,  statJatics 


Sute. 

Name  of  city. 

8ALABIE8  OF  TEACHEB8.* 

In  primary 
schools. 

Principal 

in  grammar 

schools. 

Assistants 

in  grammar 

schools. 

Principal  in 
high  schools. 

1 

5Z5 

1 

& 

1 

& 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

81 

89 

83 

84 

B5 

86 

87 

88 

1 

Ala 

Ark.... 

Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Conn... 

Conn  ... 

Conn  ... 
Del 

D.C.... 

D.C... 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ill 

HI 

lU 

Ill 

lU 

ni 

m 

HI 

Ind.,  .. 

Ind..  .. 
Ind 

Ind..  .. 
Ind  ..  .. 
Ind 

HobUe 

•65  00 

$65  00 

70  00 

to 

100  00 

50  00 

to 

100  00 

50  00 

to 

85  00 
50  00 
to 
67  50 
75  00 

$100  00  '  £7.*;  00 

175  00 

$75  00 

$150  00    

175  00 

9 

Little  Hook 

150  00 

150  00 

175  00 

175  00 

195  00 
183  33 

to 
933  33 
163  33 

130  00 

3 

Oakland 

100  00 

70  00 

900  00 

190  00 

to 
180  00 
908  33 

to 
950  00 
900  00 

90  00 

4 

Sacramento 

65  00 

to 

100  00 

175  00 

75  00 

ft 

San  Francisco 

100  00 
100  00 

70  00 

75  00 
33  33 
to 
66  66 
53  33 

6 

Stockton 

75  00 

7 

Hartford 

8 
9 

New  Haven 

Norwich 

83  33 

99  16 
to 
50  00 

66  66 

950  00 

10 

Wilmington 

95  00 

to 

38  33 
54  16 

to 

56  33 
45  83 

to 

66  66 
37  50 

to 
15  83 

100  00 

91  66 

133  33 

to 
150  00 
125  00 

83  33 

83  33 

88  33 

to 

100  00 

35  41 
to 
45  83 

11 

Georgetown  

19 

Washington 

66  66 
to 
83  33 

66  66 

to 

83  33 
50  00 

to 
66  66 

13 

Atlanta 

150  00 

14 

Angnsta 

15 

Ra'^annah  .  ...r .... 

16 

Aurora 

41  66 

90  83 
to 

41  66 

65  00 

37  50 

to 

91  66 
40  00 

to 

50  00 
99  16 

to 

45  83 
33  33 

to 
45  83 

69  50 

"ie'ei' 

to 
183  33 
45  83 

116  66 
100  00 

69  50 

75  00 
66  66 
to 
183  33 
40  00 

50  00 

to 

58  33 

50  00 

37  50 

37  50 

60  00 

37  50 

to 

83  33 

137  SO 

900  00 
908  33 

150  00 

166  66 

125  00 

195  00 

$69  50 

17 

Bloomincton 

18 

Chicago; 

19 

Galesbnrgh 

90 

Peoria 

99  16 

to 

45  83 
4166 

to 
45  83 

91 

Onipcy 

99 

Bockfotd 

93 

Springfield 

94 

Evansville 

41  66 

to 
83  33 
37  50 
33  33 

to 
50  00 

100  00 

"saw" 

to 
9166 

58  33 

100  00 

58  33 

to 

9166 

41  66 

50  00 

33  33 

to 

50  00 

14166 

119  50 
900  00 

95 
96 

FortWayne 

JndifLnBT>Am ..... 

63  83 

97 

La  Fayette 

98 

Madison 

40  00 

70  00 

S9 

New  Albany 

*The8i 

Oarlesgi 

renarei 

or  one  ci 

ilendar  n 

lontb^ed 

by  Go 

lOQle 
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inquirUa  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eduoatian — Contiaaed. 

BABtTAXTs  OB  MOBE— Continued. 

of  inatniction  in  drawing,  mnslo.  foreign  langoxtges,  ^o. 


HALARIKB  OF  TEACHBRS. 

AMietants  in  high 
schools. 

In  evening  schools. 

Ungraded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 

■  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

89 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

99 

96 

9r 

98 

1 

•75  00 

$73  00 

1 

120  00 

2 

150  00 

3 

•90  00 

•100  00 

4 

150  00 

•125  00 

•50  00 

•50  00 

5 

135  00 

6 

7 

183  33 

58  33 

to 

83  33 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1? 

1S5  00 

75  00 

to 

100  00 

13 

to 

100  00 

14 

15 

56  33 

70  00 
83  33 

45  83 

33  33 

to 
83  33 
66  66 

to 
54  16 
41  66 

to 
66  66 

16 

100  00 

• 

17 

150  00 

•908  00 

•83  00 

to 
100  00 

to 
183  33 
45  83 

18 

19 
* 

» 

90 

83  33 

40  00 

•30  00 

91 

66  66 

99 

91 

58  33 
to 

66  66 
66  66 
75  00 

94 

1100  00 
100  00 

66  66 
58  00 

9*^ 

100  00 

40  00 

to 

50  00 

30  00 

::::::;:::  ::::::::"i 

96 

to 
195  00 

97 

60  00 

40  00 

75  00 

50  00 

28 

.:::.:'A 

■rvAAVv 

i 

99 
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Bute. 


Name  of  city. 


HALAKnW  OFTBACHKBS. 


In  primary 
achoola. 


I 


I 


Principal 

in  grammar 

schools. 


I 


■I 
I 


iVssistants 

in  grammar 

schools. 


-3 

I 


Principal  in 
high  achoolsL 


-a 


81 


89 


83 


84 


89 


86 


87 


53 


Ind  ..  . 
Iowa. . . 


Iowa... 
Iowa... 


Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Kaus 
Ky.. 
Ky.. 
Ky.. 
La... 
Me.. 

He.. 
Me.. 

Me.. 
Md.. 


Mass. 


Mass. 

Mass. 


Mass  . 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mich.. 
Mich.. 


Terre  Hante . 
Burlington... 


Conncil  Blaib. , 
Des  Moines..... 


Dnbnqne .... 

Keokok 

Leavenworth. 
Ck>vington..... 
Looisville  .... 

Newport 

New  Orleans. 
Bangor , 


Biddeford  . 
Lewiston. . 


Portland.. 
Baltimore  . 


Boston 

Cambridge ... 
Charlestown  . 


Chelsea 

FallKivfv. 
Haverhill. 
Lawrence.. 


Lowell . 


Lynn. 
New 


ew  Bedford. 


Newboryport . 
Salem 


Springfield.... 

Taimton 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Bast  Saginaw . 


•83  33 


|S9  16 
to 

37  50 
33  33 


45  00 

30  00 

to 

75  00 
85  00 


158  33 

to 

91  66 


141  66 
to 

50  00 


141  66 
to 
50  00 


83  33 

60  00 

to 

64  00 
185  00 


65  00 
60  00 


141  66 


55  00 
60  00 


41  66 


191  66 


100  00 


1S5  00 
150  00 


150  00 


41  66 


66  66 


58  33 


116  66 


27  77 


83  33 

30  00 

to 

40  00 
34  66 
39  00 

t4> 

58  00 
66  66 


41  66 

to 

58  33. 
47  91 

to 

58  18 
45  83 
39  56 


100  00 


79  16 
166  66 


138  83 
125  00 


266  66 
208  33 
175  00 


183  33 
125  00 


35  41 


54  16 
75  00 


166  66 


42  00 
to 

75  00 
166  66 

to 
900  00 


150  00 


150  00 


30  00 


86  66 

31  66 

to 

50  00 

39  08 

40  00 
to 

54  00 
66  66 
to 
79  16 

41  66 
to 

56  33 
47  91 
to 

64  58 
45  83 
41  66 


158  33 


116  66 
166  66 


908  33 

825  00 


850  00 


141  66 


37  50 

to 

43  75 
33  33 

to 

50  00 
50  00 
39  58 

to 

43  75 
89  16 
41  66 

to 
50  00 
45  83 


33  33 


41  66 


27  08 
to 

35  41 
33  33 


133  33 
to 

187  50 
141  66 

to 
166  66 
150  00 
125  00 

to 
145  83 
100  00 
150  00 


166  66 


63  33 

to 

125  00 

158  33 


.100.00 

to 

125  00 

75  00 


47  91 


41  66 
83  38 


9166 


56  33 


47  91 

to 
100  00 
50  00 

to 
75  00 


39  58 

to 

47  91 
33  33 

to 

50  00 
50  00 
43  75 


99  16 
41  66 


45  83 
to 
54  16 


47  91 


95  00 
to 

35  41 
43  75 


250  00 
183  33 


900  00 
150  00 


166  66 
908  33 


908  33 
133  33 
950  00 
166  66 
66  66 
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Google 
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plieaio 

inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  J?dMca<io?i— ContiDued. 

SALARIES  OP  TEACHEB8. 

Lasistante  in  high 
schools. 

1                   1 

T«  »^^t*,<*  o«i,«^i«  iUngradefl  and  otber  PrinQipal  in  nor- 
In  evening  schools.       ^   ^^^^^^^                 mal 'schools. 

1 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 

4 

& 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

>!i 

89 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

93 

96 

97 

98 

1 

|?0  00 

to 
100  00 

72 

7? 

$54  16 

74 

40  00 

41  66 
37  50 

37  50 
50  00 

5&08 
33  33 
41  66 



7r> 

76 

33  33 

77 

to 
100  00 



7R 

79 

flO 

81 

16  66 

89 

4i 
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Google 
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Table  III.— Cl.vss  B.— Part  A.^School  statistics  of  cities  for  1872  ;  from 


1 

State. 

Name  of  city. 

1. 

1 
it 

11 

9 

lid 

III 

gas 

Schools  In  which  drawing 
is  taught. 

.5 

JO 

h 

•a 

1 

1 

• 

t 

a 

m    . 

51 

r 

1 

2 

3 

99 

100 

101 

192 

103 

104 

1 

Ala 

•Cal 

Conn  . . . 
Conn  .. 

Ga 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

HI 

ni 

Ill 

m 

Ill 

Ill 

Ind 

Ind 

Ind 

Ind 

Ind 

Iowa 

Iowa — 

Iowa 

Iowa — 

Iowa 

Kaus  ... 
Kans  . . . 
Kaus  ... 

Me 

Me 

Me 

Me 

Me 

Mich  ... 
Mich... 
Mich... 
Mich... 
Mich... 
Mich... 
Mich  ... 
Mich... 
Minn... 
Minn... 

Neb.... 
N.H.... 
N.J.... 
N.J.... 
N.J.... 
N.J.... 
N.Y.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
Ohio.... 
oreg.... 

Solma       

1 

9 

San  Jo86 

Yes. 
Tea. 

9T2 

3 
4 

Middletown 

Stonincton,  (boro'). 
Colnuibus 

12 

4 

High,  grammar,and  primary 

222 

7« 

% 

Primary 

100 

Yes. 

2U0 

6 

Altou 

7 

Belleville  .. 

Id  all 

1,350 
900 

Yea 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes 

1,419 

765 

l,2aS 

8 

Decatur   

5 

Primary 

0 

EWin 

10 

Frecport 

Grammar  and  primary 

1,288 

11 

Galena 

19 

Jacksonville 

Grammar  and  primary 

Primary 

800 

1,299 

15 

Yes- 
Yea 
Yed. 

944 

i,dau 

n 

Joliet 

La  Salle 

13 
5 
6 

25 

4* 

50 

14 

High 

1") 

Ottawa 

16 

Rocklsknd 

Jc  fferson'\*ille 

All 

1,000 

Yea- 

1,300 

17 

1R 

Losanspoi't 

Yea. 
Yea. 

1.545 
388 

1Q 

Richmond 

20 

9 

W 

South  Bend 

91 

Vincennea 

In  one 

100 
600 

Yea. 
Yes. 
No.. 

400 
1,040 

2?l 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

9 
2 

15 

All 

V3 

34 

Iowa  City 

«5 

Muscatine 

High 

100 

No.. 

'/^ 

Ottumwa 

AIT .......:........ 

Yes. 

755 

97 

Atchison 

•?fl 

Lawrence  . 

All 

1,169 

Yea- 

1,169 

29 

Topeka 

ao 

Auburn 

1 
5 

10 

Hijfh  and  firrammar 

Yes. 
No.. 

31 

Bath 

Aif..!?.. .^  ..:;...... 

1.679 

39 

Belfast 

High  and  grammar 

33 

Calais 

No.. 

34 

Rockland 

All 

400 

No.. 

35 

Aflriftn    ., , 

29 

175 

20 

7 

15 
11 

Yea. 
Yes. 
No 

1,121 
1,517 

36 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

BayCity 

23 

Grammar 

128 

37 

38 

2* 

7 

•Senior  and  high 

50 
260 
700 

30 

No.. 

39 

Flint 

Bigh  and  primary 

40 

Lansing 

Grammar  and  primary 

Grammar 

41 

Muskegon  . .  ...... 

No 

49 

Port  B^ron 

43 

Saint  Anthony 

44 

Winona 

5 

Grammar,  secondary,  and 
primary. 

1.334 

Yes. 

954 

4,'> 

Nebraska  City 

46 

Dover 

'47 

Bridgeton 

48 

MillAviHe 

49 

Orange 

10 

5 

In  all 

r>o 

Plainleld 

•>! 

Hudson 

In  all 



985 
200 

Yea. 
Yea- 
No. 

^5 
1,592 

5^ 

Canton 

Inall 

^3 

Chillicothe 

Circleville 

6 
24 

2 

1 

M 

6 

Grammar  and  secondary. .. 

305 

Yes- 
Yes- 
No.. 

1,592 
683 

5.1 

Fremont 

56 

Irontou 

1 

57 

Mansfield.... 

58 

Massillon 

Grammar 

Yes. 

713 

59 

Newark 

60 

Piqua  

6 

2 

High 

15 

61 

Pomeroy 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
No 

500 

69 

Steuben  vlUe 

Tiflin 

9 

2 

63 

64 

Wooster 

5 
5 

15 

265 
300 

65 

Xenia 

Grammar  and  primary 

Yes. 
Yes 

150 

66 

Portland ,  - . . . . 

67 

Carbondale 

High 

56 

No.. 

Digitized  by 

Goo 

gle 
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1 

a 

CXI 

II 

1 

♦5 

i 
'si 

If 

JZ5 

Schools  in  ^hioh  German  U 
taught. 

1 

a 

Cm    H 
O 

Schools  in  which  French  is 
taught. 

a 

1 

10^ 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

1 

1 

Ko.. 

fj 

Ifo. 

Hich 

5 

3 

4 

Yes. 

60 

*t 

t 

6 

"No.. 

High,  grammar,  and  primary  — 

507 

7 

2fo.. 

R 

:so.. 

9 

Yes 

1.288 

High  and  grammar 

160 
76 
40 
50 

Hifh 

10 

High  and  grammar  .  r . . , , 

11 

yo 

High r. 

12 

Is'o.. 

Hiffh  Mid  fframmar 

n 

Air:.!:..f^.  ..:...::::.;.::. 

14 

ir» 

Yes. 

io 

10 

Grammar  and  primary 

200 

17 

18 

2io.. 

High  and  German  English 

400 

19 

90 

Xo 

In  three 

300 

4 

100 

?1 

Ifo.. 

In  one 

9« 

No.. 

German  scliool 

91 

94 

No 

High 

50 

95 

96 

27 

No 

200 

9R 

99 

No-. 

30 

No 

Hieh  

Hieh 

30 
12 

31 

Hilh:;::;:::::;.:::;::::;;::::: 

'Vf{ 

No.. 

High 

Hitth 

33 

No.. 

High 

15 
9 

58 
12 
10 

18 

34 

No 

High 

20 
60 
18 
200 
10 
3 

High 

35 

No.. 

Hiffh  and  irrammar 

High 

36 

No.. 

High  T.r^^.:::::::::::::: 

High 

37 

No 

High,  Junior,  and  primary 

High 

38 

High 

39 

High 

High 

40 

No 

High 

4 
5 

41 

TT^gh 

6 

High 

42 

43 

No 

High  >n<l  grammar 

226 
37 

Hiirh 

20 

44 

High  and  grammar 

4% 

46 

47 

4rt 

High  and*grammar 

49 

50 

No.. 

5T 

No 

High 

13 
261 
7 
70 
98 

W 

No 

High,  grammar,  and  primary 

High  and  grammar  . . . .  ^ 

53 

No.. 

High 

54 

No.. 

German  sofcool ■,,-r  ,..,,t^..... 

55 

No  . 

56 

57 

No.. 

58 

...../'.. 

.59 

15 

All 

60 
75 
130 
150 
18 
81 

60 

No.. 

Primary 

61 

TTigh  and  grammar 

6) 

No.. 

High  and  German. . .......... ...i 

63 

No.. 

High 

64 

No.. 

One  German,  t»^^«»*^'v  . 

65 

German 

High 

66 

No.. 

u^.,^ 

^J.*.. 

67 
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Table  III.— Class  B.— Part  4,— School  aiatistics  of  diiea  for  1872 ;  fn 


1 

State. 

Name  of  city. 

i. 

11 

o  to 

li 

■5^5 

III 

Schools  in  which  drawing 
in  tanght. 

p. 

••& 
1 

o 

1 

S 

> 
»5 

1 

3 

3 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

,«, 

68 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Texas  .. 

Va 

W.Va.. 

Wis 

Wis 

Wis 

Wis 

Wis 

Wis 

Wis 

Chester 

High 

6 

T-A. 

55 

69 

30 
4 

Grammar  and  intermediate. 
High  and  grammar 

700    '    'V'«>a 

«: 

70 

Lockhaven 

Meadville 

285 

Ho.. 

71 

79 

Titasville 

4 

Tea 
No.. 
Yes. 
Tes. 
Tee. 
Tes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Bat 
eoi' 

200 

45 
1,246 

73 

Houston 

74 

Lynohbiirgh 

7R 

Parkersborgh 

Janesville 

80 
10 
3 

76 

i 

Primary  --      -,      »-Tr 

300 
■*i,'248' 

77 

La  Crosse 

Intermediate  and  primary . 
In  all 

7fl 

Madison 

79 

Manitowoo 

In  all 

m 

Bacine 

81 

Shfhovgan  

Xo 

83 

Watertown 

In  twenty  t.. ,.^,^,,,»- 

1,900 

Yes. 

600 
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replies  to  inquines  hy  the  United  Stat^  Bureau  of  Education^Contiimed. 


•S 

a 

9 

.3 

s 

.£.2 

o 

•3 

"S*- 

X  3 

^  a 

^ 

A 

^** 

0.fl 

g-fc 

g."^ 

Schools  in  which  German  is 

=  3 

Schools  in  -which  French  is 

« 

u 

1 

taught. 

o 

1 

taught. 

1 

"^ 

e« 

£ 

g 

a 

s 

s 

^ 

;z; 

525 

^ 

^ 

105 

106 

lor 

108 

100 

110 

1 

High 

10 

68 

Yes. 

20 

69 

Xo.. 

70 

71 

No.. 

High 

17 

High 

25 

72 

No.. 

In  Tour 

In  two - 

73 

No.. 

High 

30^ 

High          .           

33 

74 

75 

No.. 

High 

30 
103 

76 

No.. 

High,  grammar,  and  intermediate 
Hieh.:. ! 

High 

8 

77 

No.. 

10 

Hiffh 

78 

No.. 

19 

Ml 

No 

High 

In  seventeen 

265 

81 

No 

800 

89 

Cities  of  Class  Bfrom  tohich  no  information  has  been  received. 


State. 


Name  of  city. 


Population, 
census  1870. 


California 

riorida 

Illinois 

Do 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Ii<niisian& 

Maine 

Maryland 

l)o 

Michigan 

Do 

Do 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

Do 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Pennsylvania... 
Tennessee 

Do 

South  Carolina.. 


Los  Angelos . 
Jacksonville . 

Cairo 

Pekin 

La  Porte 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge.. 

Augusta , 

Cumberland  .. 

Fredeiick . 

Monroe 

Saginaw 

Ypsilanti 

Virginia 

Portsmouth... 
Burlington..., 

Rahway , 

Watertown  ... 
New  Berne* . . 

Raleigh* 

Marietta 

Yonngatown . . 

Columbia 

Chattanooga.. 
Knoxville  ., , . 
Columbia* 


5,728 
6,012 
6,267 
5.696 

e.sei 

5,396 
6,  4'J8 
7,808 
8,056 
8,526 
5.086 
7,460 
5,471 
7,048 
9,211 
5,817 
6.238 
9.336 
5,849 
7,790 
5,218 
8,075 
6,461 
6,093 
8,682 
9,2S6 


*  Has  no  system  of  city  schools. 
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Table  IIL—School  statistics  of  cities  for  1872  ;  from  replies  to 

Class  C— Coktadoxg  less  thas 
Part  2.— Statistics  of  high,  evening,  normaL, 


State. 

Name  of  city. 

High  schools. 

Evening  schools. 

p 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils.       j 

1 

1 
i 

525 

1 

i 

B 

1 

■3 

37 

1 

i 

a 
S 

d 

•S 

s 

1 

1 

a 

3 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

33 

36 

38 

39 

40 

41 

4tl 

1 

Ala... 
Ala... 
Cal.... 
Fla.... 
Fla.... 
Fla.... 

HI 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

m..... 

Ill 

HI.... 

HI 

m 

lU 

111.... 

m 

Ill 

lU 

Ill 

m 

Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind  ... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Iowa.. 
Iowa . . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa . . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa . . 
Iowa . . 
Kans. . 
Kans.. 
Kans.. 
Kans.. 
Kans.. 
Kans.. 
Ky.... 

p:::- 

Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 

Hontsville 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"2 
1 

"i 

2 

"i 
3 
1 

1 
2 
1 

i 

"{ 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
0 

2 
3 
0 

3 
3 
1 

I 

2 

70 
15 
10 
30 
60 

60 
10 

8 

■"'55 

130 
25 
id 
30 

2 

Tuscaloosa* 

Marvsville 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15 

.... 

15 

4 

5 

Saint  Augustine — 
Tallahassee 

115 

100 

74 

Q 

7 

27 

47 

g 

Sushnell  . 

90 
63 
53 
47 
81 
15 
34 

g 

Canton       .......... 

16 
21 
15 
36 
10 
13 

47 

32 
32 
4o 
5 
21 

10 

Centralia 

11 

Danville                

12 

Dixon*       



13 

El  Paso 

2 

1 

1 

19 

5 

» 

14 

Litchfield* 

15 

Macomb ............ 

16 

Mendota* 

2 

43 

74 

117 



17 

Monmouth 

18 

Morri*^  .  .   ..   - 

1 
1 
1 

M 

1 

1 
1 
2 

'"i 

2 
1 
2 

I 
2 

3 
2 
4 

1 
3 

19 

Olney 

24 

3U 

34 
36 

58 
68 
3o 
71 

20 

Peru 

21 

Shelbwille 

22 

Sterlinff    

31 

40 

23 

Watseka* 

?4 

Columbia* 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

61 
1 
1 

1 

"i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"i 
2 
2 

"i 
1 

2 

"i 

2 

.... 

1 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

21 
15 

24 

3a 

27 
29 
3S 
16 
11) 

24 
17 
32 
57 
14 
2:1 
36 
50 
16 

45 

32 
5t 
95 
41 
52 
75 
66 
32 
2(] 
6S 

25 

Connersville 

Franklin  City 

Goshen 

26 

*i^7 

28 

Greencastle 

Kendallville 

Lawrenceburgh 

Peru 

39 

30 

31 

32 

Seymour* 

33 

Shelby  ville*. 

34 

Valparaiso    ........ 

31 

25 

35 

Wabash  City 

Cedar  Falls 

36 

27 
20 
3C 

49 
27 
39 

76 
47 
69 

37 

Fairfield 

3d 

Fort  Dodge 

.... 

39 

Fort  M»dison  ' 

40 

Independence* 

Lyons* 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
:i 
2 

7C 
IC 

n 

6C 
2<j 
31 

84 
10 
27 
2.2 
70 
53 
60 

154 
2C 
44 
31 

13C 
79 
96 

41 

42 

Marshalltown 

McGregor 



43 

44 

Oskaloosa 

45 

"Waterloo 



46 

Waverlv 

47 

Winteraet  

48 

Baxter  Springs* .... 

49 

£mi)oria 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1     2 

50 

Fort  Scott* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d'2 

.... 

""2 

1 
1 
0 

4 

U 
1: 
3i] 
U 
35 

12 

21 
35 

18 
37 

3C 
3€ 
67 
32 

72 

51 

Ottawa 



52 

Paola ^ 

Wyandotte 

58 

54 

Franklin 

55 

Maysville 

,56 

Owensborough 

57 

Paris 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

1 
2 

2C 
25 

5 
35 

25 
60 

58 

Hallowell 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

25 

.... 

2S 

59 

Big  Rapids 

60 

Cold  Water 

Grand  Haven 

Hillsdale 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

*2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 

61 

2     3 
2     4 

1  2 

2  3 

i  t 

2     3 

1£ 
5C 

28 
80 

4- 
130 

62 



63 

Lapeer 

64 

Manistee 

65 

Marshall 

63 
4t 

66 

Niles 

2C 

26 



«7 
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inquiries  by  the  Vnited  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 

5,000  INHABITANTS— Continned. 

and  other  schools,  and  grand  total  of  schools. 


Ungraded  and  other  schools. 

City  normal  schools. 

'^ 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

"A 
30 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

li 

1 

1 

i 

Si 

1 

46 

47 

i 

48 

1 

49 

51 

1 
5i2 

1 

53 

i 

54 

1 

33 

rH 

43 

44 

45 

56 

57 

• 

T 

q 

1 

4 

(\ 

. . .. . 

Q 

3 

1 

6 

7 

60 

90 

150 

2 

10 

1 

11 

250 

175 

425 

... 

3 

2 

5 

7 

175 

200 

375 

* 

3 

13 

2 

15 

185 

170 

355 

, 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

16 

20 

35 

. 









•  >«. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 



.  ... 



4 

2 

11 
12 

14 

302 

323 

625 

1 

11 

12 

347 

386 

733 

12 

12 

425 

465 

890 

2 

8 

10 

196 

207 

403 

14 

19 

33 

650 

698 

1,348 

3 

15 

18 

363 

478 

841 

2 

9 

11 

230 

969 

499 

1 

8 

9 

221 

S24 

445 

2 

3 

5 

97 

96 

193 

1 
2 

8 
13 

0 
15 

332 

351 

683 

2 
4 

6 
5 

8 
9 

466 
647 

361 

286 

6 

8 

14 

215 

246 

461 

3 

5 

8 

95 

155 

250 

4 

6 

10 

371 

1 

108 

66 

174 

6 

10 

16 

268 

257 

585 

1 

7 

8 

180 

320 

40C 

2 

1 

18 
13 

20 
14 

775 
536 

291 

245 

2 

14 

16 

370 

470 

84C 

1 
1 
2 

1 

9 
10 
17 
14 

10 
11 
19 
15 

425 

736 
685 

310 

375 

3 

9 

iS 

rr.-^J 

krA" 

418 
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3 
38 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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53 
53 
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55 
56 
57 
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60 
61 


64 
65 


67 
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Table  III.^-Culss  C— Part  2,— School  statistics  of  cities  for  1872 ;  from 


State. 

Nome  of  city. 

High  schools. 

Evening  achooU. 

1 

1 

Teachers. 

Pupil 

s. 

1 

a 

a 
"A 

Teachers. 

PupiU. 

1 

1 

£ 

|. 

c5 

i 

1 

■a 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

33 

3. 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

68 

Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Mo.... 
Nev... 
Nev... 
N.J... 
N.J... 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Tex... 
Tex... 
IT.  Ter. 
U.  Ter. 
U.Ter. 
Va.... 
WU... 
WU... 
WU... 
WU... 
WU... 

Pontiac 

t 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"l 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

61 
9 

92 
17 

153 
26 
45 
20 
34 
50 

69 

SaintClair* 

Wyandotte  



70 

71 

DuLuth 

8 
12 
23 
15 
11 
35 

12 
22 
27 
20 
13 
21 

72 

Hastings 

73 

Mankato 

74 

Owatonna* 

35 
24 
56 

75 

Red  Wing 

76 

Rochester 

77 

Capo  Girardeau  . . . . 

78 

ChlUicothe- 

Independence  

Jeflerson  City 

l^jouisiana 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

16 
30 

2 
22 

3 
20 

45 
20 
5 
38 
14 
38 

61 

50 

7 

60 

17 

58 

79 

80 

81 

ft*? 

Macon 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

100 

83 

Westport* 

2 

84 

Austin 

81 

Hamilton 

::::::""! 

86 

Atlantic  City 

87 

Salem* 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

1 
.... 

1 

"i 

4 

1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
3 

'■'a 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
6 

30 
25 
18 
36 
18 
17 
15 
130 

41 
43 
23 
54 
34 
29 

"143 

71 
68 
41 
90 

1 

1 

3 

3 

50 

88 

Gallipolis 

89 

Lancaster 

90 

Mount  Vernon 

Urbaoa 

91 

53 
46 

9^ 

Warren 

93 
94 

Brownsville 

Jefferson 

15 
«3 

1 

2 

.... 

S 

50 

50 

95 

EphraimCity 

% 

Mauti* 

97 

Mount  Pleasant 



2 

2 

.... 

2 

96 

12 

48 

98 

Fredericksburgh . . . 

99 

Applcton 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
2 
3 
2 

58 
35 
21 
47 
45 

62 
80 
34 
52 
53 

120 
115 
55 

100 

Beloit 

101 

Green  Hay 

109! 

Kenosha 

99 

1 

m) 

Portage* 

♦  From  last  report 

a  Graded  or  district  scboola  In  four  buildings. 

\  Department  of  graded  schooL 
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Ungraded  and  otber  schools. 

City  normal  schools. 

11 

Grand  total 

. 

«.j 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

i 
s 

s 
30 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Papils. 

1 

44 

1     t 
43  46 

47  48 

1 

49 

1 

31 

1 
32 

1 
33 1 34 

1 
33 

1 

.^1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

•3 

1 

p 
"A 

43 

36j37J38 

39|60 

61 

62 

63 

1 

1 

12'      2 

irJ    17 

587 
lil 

664 
169 

1  251 

(<A 

3       S       8     \i\ 

290!    69 

8       1 

8       9 

53-2    70 



8       2 

7       9 

2r»9 

241 
427 
427 
417 
302 
525 
228 
334 
385 
324 
485 

50;)    71 

7 

50 

1 

17,     li^,     375 
14     17      aril? 

802    72 

12 

71K)    73 

10       2 
15       1 
14       1 

8  10 
15     16 
14     15 

7,    10 

9  12 
14     19 

9     10 
lOi    12 
14     16 
4       6 
1       3 

1     a 

449 
302 
500 
242 
247 
355 

451 

866    74 

604    75 

1, 025    76 

3 
12 
15 
10 
11 

470    77 

5iil    78 

3 

3 

3 

50 

140 

740    79 

653    60 



936    81 

1 

1 

30 

4       2 

5;     2 

608<    ^<2 

103 
66 
79 

98 
58 
79 

201 
124 
158 

83 

3 
3 

2 
2 

84 

85 

1 
1 

4 

86 

9 

21 

17 

18 

16 

14 

12 

6 

14 

3 

4 

6 

6 

14 

6 

3 
2 
3 
1 
3 

'**6 
10 
2 

? 

5 

1 
1 
3 

1 

il     14 
16|     18 
16'     19 
18     19 
13;     16 
17     17 
5,     11 
5     15 
1       3 
2,      4 
3'      8 
5       6 
15     20 
15     16 
12     13 
15     18 
10     11 

243 
404 
332 
407 
297 
266 
315 
300 
103 
125 
195 
123 
...   . 
385 
322 
990 
3« 

213 
459 
385 
476 
335 
253 
235 
3e3 
107 
125 
145 
65 

"436 
358 
376 
367 

456 
863 
717 
883 
632 
529 
550 
683 
21» 
.250 
340 
18^ 
1,847 
815 
680 
666 

"• 

87 

AH 

W\ 

90 

01 

92 

1 

1 

100 

93 

2 

20 

35 

94 

95 

06 

97 

98 

3 

99 

100 

* 

Ifl 

1 

1 

4 

5 

46 

46 

12 

11 

109 

103 

e  Inclnding  intermediate  schools. 

d  Grades  oJT  Franklin  Female  College. 

s  Saint  Clair  Union  School 
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Table  111.— School  statistics  of  cities  for  1872;  from  replies  i^ 

Class  C— Coktainixg  less 
Part  3.--School  finaiioes: 


Stato. 


Name  of  city. 


S 
i 
B 

T 

I 


64 


63 


66 


67 


e 


I 


68 


8» 

I 


69 


76 


Ala . . 
Ala.. 
Cal  . . 
Fla.. 
Fla.. 
Fla  . . 
111... 
111... 
111... 
lU... 
111... 
III... 
111... 
lU... 
111... 
111... 
111... 
lU... 
lU... 
lU... 
111... 
111... 
111... 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Ind.., 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind.., 
Ind.., 
Ind.., 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa. . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Eans  . 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 
Ky... 
Ky... 
Ky.  .. 

M?* '.! 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 


Hontsville 

Tuscaloosa* 

Marysville 

Pensacola 

Saint  Aiijrnstine . 

Tallahassee 

Amboy 

Bushnell 

Canton 

Centralia 

Danville 

Dixon* 

El  Paso 

Litchfield* 

Macomb 

Mendota* 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Olney 

Pern 

Shelbwille 

Sterling 

Watseka* 

Columbia* 

ConnersTille 

Franklin  City.... 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Kendallville 

Lawrenceburgh . . 

Peru 

Seymour* 

Shelbyrille 

Valparaiso 

Wabash  City  — 

Cedar  Falls 

Fairfield 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Macuson 

Independence* 

Lyons* , 

MarshaJltown 

McGregor 

Oskaloosa 

"Waterloo , 

"Waverly , 

Winterset 

Baxter  Springs*.., 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott* , 

Ottawa , 

Paola 

"Wyandotte 

Franklin 

Maysville 

Owensborough.... 

Paris 

Hallowell 

Big  Rapids , 

Coldwnter , 

Grand  Haven 


63.500  00' 

I  6,969  C5 

»-2, 015  77;  5;  978  64 


11,000  00 


675  00 


83,  766  50 
1,  845  00 


«5, 154  74 


1, 183  12 


3,  OeO  43   1, 723  64 
483  24   1, 598  81 


1,  872  68  731  59 
3. 104  21  1, 392  14 
7,  814  12  1, 520  98 
1, 000  00  1,  719  48 
3, 661  94  6790  76 
1,297  00 
677  32 


3,754  06 


945  63  

6.977  59i 

5, 089  50|  4, 947  51 


3, 581  18  3, 048  00^ 
3,  813  25   2, 949  27 


1, 082  16 
tlA  54 


333  93 


3,  516  75 
3,000  00 


5, 477  34 


573  13 
5, 533  91 

160  93 
18,  Qf\6  72 

426  53 
6,981  57 
2,531  20 


c4, 137  78 


1, 967  00 


2, 802  07 

2,  390  00 

473  81 

34, 390  23 


678  £2 


500  00 


3,167  531. 
4,500  00,. 


3, 614  78  2, 027  83 


2, 998  00! 

2, 122  621  3,  111  55 

469  59 

931  11 


2, 115  84 
1,275  94 
2,  475  28 


1,736  90 
1,201  50 


769  00 
684  00 
1, 121  37 
2,  850  00 
1, 600  26 
1, 293  66 
1,600  00 
800  00 
3,269  20 


1. 170  00 

1, 100  00 

250  00 


3, 735  24  1,  820  00 
5, 462  671   428  34 


8, 493  48 
1,603  25 


856  14 


81  23 


611  52 


1,680  00 


600  00 
1,300  00 


$125  00 


6,000  00 


13,  812  74 

6. 745  00 

26, 262  51 

18, 480  10 


443  81 


418  96 


7,677  35 
11,037  59 
11, 966  11 

7, 172  13 

5.355  96 
15,000  00 

7, 740  00 


110  00 


102  80 


410  76 

135  00 

1,390  00 


$4,500  00 
6,969  6j 

13, 915  65 
2,445  00 
3,855  00 


13,569  67 

7,827  16 

37,441  12 

SI,  »S1  13 


82  68 


6,654  28 


2,092  56 


150  00 

8,466  09 

27  64 


1,  llf  33 


4,303  22 


3,500  00 


2,434  58 
635  00 


132  80 


1,000  00 


12,224  59 

8, 877  26 

15, 743  64 


103  80 

"as'so 


14, 508  51 
13,336  50 


609  SO 
10,000  00 


19,380  14 
10,539  SO 
8,269  62 
3,550  00 


303  43 


15, 949  00 


6,066  94 


5,315  67 
6,950  66 


38  30 
37,825  00 
27,000  00 


2,845  40 


1,370  45 


300  65 
654  12 


2,700  00 
3,500  00 
6,000  00 
8,273  00 
14,777  761 


3,689  65 


10.391  62 
15,583  94 
21. 404  01 
9, 891  61 
10, 239  H 
16,422  00 
13,561  33 


8,166  52 
15,  443  68 
IS,  157  21 

8,000  00 
12,044  73 

9, 197  10 

7,319  SB 
11,000  00 


lO^SSSTS 


2.996  00 

6,911  10 
16,^86  09 

9.994  80 
42,303  84 

4,145  63 
83,375  22 
S6,415  5Q 
25,130  55 


SI,  117  04 

16, 161  91 

9,125  76 

6,286  00 

684  00 

12,109  91 

59.014  06 

34,389T4 

43.634  55 


8,163  27 


3.870  00 
4,600" 
6,750 

18,430 

91,322 


*  From  last  report 
(a)  Includes  expenditure  for  books  and  stationery, 
(&)  State  and  county  fund.  /-^  i 
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inquiries  by  ike  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continvied 
THAN    5,000   ISHABITANTS— Contiiiaed. 
inoome  and  expenditdre— ContinnecL 


EXPEXDITVRE. 

PermaneDt.  ■ 

Current. 

If 

J 
en 

3* 

Si 
ll 

•  c 

11 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

1i 

.£  9 

■a 

'1 

1 

E 

0 

ri 

79 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

1 

$125  00 

$4,375  00 

1 

$4,500  00 
6,969  65 

14, 047  07 
2,445  00 
5,  590  00 
4,655  00 

1 

9 

$50  00 

00000 

11,  832  57 
2,100  00 
4.295  00 
3,755  00 

$300  00  21. 119  50 

$145  00 

1 

$25  00 

25  00 
100  00 

300  00 
200  00 

20  00 

4 

$900  00 

50  00 

50  00 

$70  00 

;> 

800  00 

6 





7 

::::::*:::::.:::::: 

8 

668  97 

1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
2,700  00 

e.ori  50 

5,200  00 
12,656  65 
6,265  00 

02,269  85 

402  00 

2,971  26 

795  92 

79  88 

321  00 

2,800  00 

549  01 



"is'oo 

38  72 
10  25 

2,797  39 

15, 287  59 

7, 418  00 

30,  436  63 

17,  834  74 

q 

■ 

280  00 
400  00 

10 

10,070  00 
7,219  00 

"■'*295*56 

11 

12 

13 

:::::::::;. ...:: 

14 

1,500  00 
1.500  00 

6,170  00 
6,400  00 
11, 633  05 
5,635  00 
4,140  00 
7,250  00 
3, 275  00 

312  00 

751  51 

4,226  47 

496  88 

308  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

257  00| 

559  10 
8,651  51 

9,008  10 
15,583  94 
16, 637  94 

8,373  18 
66,901  50 
15, 376  00 
12, 005  00 

1!) 

6,932  43 
416  Ou 

16 

""3449O 

362  42 
209  44 
40  25 
350  00 

17 

140  06 

46  90 
300  00 
156  00 
200  00 

1,500  00 
1,350  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

18 

60,000  00 
4,800  00 
1.030  00 

98  00 
20  00 

665  25 
'5,*666'66 

19 

"M) 

?1 

1 

'Kli 

14,300  00 

3,000  00 
3,  fe58  75 
3,  465  00 
6,000  00 
3,345  00 

418  00 

1, 371  00 

815  27 

; 1:::;:::: 

17, 718  66 

91 

i,*266'66 

1,500  00 

i,r,oooo 

1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
1,450  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,500  00 

6  429  75|  24 

590  40 

2,913  03 

9. 2fQ  701  25 

7, 500  001  26 
5  485  00'  ^21 

150  00 

350  00 

100  00 

40  66 

S8 

01 

35,000  00 

500  00 
150  00 

2,600  00 
5,230  00 
3.600  00 
2,950  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

6')0  00 

550  00 

25  00 
100  00 
600  00 

39  525  00 

7'  930  00;  30 

is  66 

6, 215  00'  31 

27.000  00 

200  00 
50  00 

32,800  00 

T? 

1 

r\ 

' 

M 

1,250  0») 

1,200  00 

900  00 

480  00 

5,100  00 
3,779  00 
2,970  00 
4, 987  78 

533  70 

125  00 

108  35 

1, 014  60 

6, 883  70 
W,  495  60 
46, 169  44 
35,  403  58 

'^'y 

13,373  93 
35,000  00 
25,924  53 

"""50606 

987  67 

691  09 

1,011  36 

30  00 

?6 

•^7 

278  62 



1,706  69 

3H 

31 

9,484  96 

5,865  00 
4,350  28 

629  54 
710  73 

20  00 

538  40 
900  96 

195  85 

ie,  733  77 
7,021  97 

22,122  85 
6,000  00 

18, 053  55 

Hi 

60  00 

1,000  00 

41 

42 

1,500  00 
1,200  00 
2,700  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 

4,500  00 
6, 615  85 
6, 280  00 
4,250  00 
3,150  00 
1,230  00 
4,780  00 
6,500  00 
3, 970  00 
3,650  00 
5,720  00 

:::*::':i: ::  - -- 

43 

4, 517  32 
6,184  87 
$^412  54 
35,000  00 
1,500  00 

512  00 
248  63 
321  30 
450  00 
150  00 
9&8  05 
300  00 
256  10 
1, 672  00 
200  00 

25  00 
83  25 

4,963  38 

200  00 

44 

1,309  70 

1, 010  30 

17,  825  75  45 

624  74 
100  00 

40  00 
996  C2 
50(»00 

45  05 

17  18 

9, 125  76'  46 

500  00 
150  00 

40,200  00 
16,613  00 
7,  764  67 
56.624  00 
33,584  00 
66,158  00 
35,420  00 

47 

75  00 

48 

1,000  00 
1,200  00 

49 

37.825  00 
27,000  00 
59  390  00 

100  00 

300  Of) 
1,028  00 

50  00 

78  35 

■lO 

1,206  50 

*>! 

196  00 

"*i256'66 

1,250  00 
1,500  00 

'^9. 

251000  00 

^28,000  00 

637  00 

3,000  00 

^3 

54 

4,800  00 

250  53 

283  05 

1 

50  00 

6,020  58 

55 

16 

3,100  00 

100  00 

175  00 
300  00 

3,375  00 

'>7 

100  00 

125  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 

90  00 

■iR 

3,160  00 
8,109  00 
5,102  68 

500  00 

5,26666 
18.  484  58 
21,  404  43 

59 

i56  06 

2,190  82 

1 

6. 534  76 

60 

«i4,50i  75 

61 

44 


(c)  Income  for  West  Waterloo  only. 

Cd)  In  3  years. 

(<)  Includes  repairs,  ftiel,  lights,  Sec 
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Table  III.— -Class  C— Part  ^School  statUtics  qf  dUes  for  1872;  frvm 


j?iame  ox  ciiy. 


1^ 


11 


I 


64 


65 


67 


68 


69 


•)     7% 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
611 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

3S 
79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

SID 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 


Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Mo... 

Mo  .., 

Mo... 

Mo  ... 

Mo... 

Mo... 

Mo... 

Ner.. 

Ner., 

N.J. 

N.J.. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Tex.. 

Tex... 

Utah., 

Utah.. 

Utah.. 

Va... 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.  . 

Wis.. 


HiUsdale 

Lapeer 

Manistee 

MarshaU 

Niles 

Owosso 

Pontiao 

Saint  Clair* 

Wyandotte 

DaLnth 

Hastinffs 

Mankato 

Owatonna* 

EedWing 

Rochester 

Cape  Girardeau.. 

ChiUicothe* 

Independence. ... 
JeflfersonCity.... 

Louisiana 

Macon 

Westport* 

Austin 

Hamilton 

Atlantic  City 

Sslem* 

Gallipolis 

Lancaster 

Mount  Vernon. .. 

Urhana 

,Warron 

BrownsYiUe 

Jefferson* , 

EphraimCity 

Manti* 

Mount  Pleasant . . 
Fredericksburgh. 

Appleton , 

Beloit 

Green  Bay , 

Kenosha 

Portage* 


$485  00 
1, 486  08 
1.238  86 
2,432  34 


345  79 

6,450  81 

438  88 

812  03 


1525  00 
345  27 
420  48 
766  56 
721  92 
505  86 
2,809  78 
1,126  39 
520  32 


$2,356  00 
551  77 
871  87 


$200  00 


389  28 


1,683  93 
ISO  00 
156  00 


95  07 
265  15 


74  00 


$9,400  00  $2, 008  00  $14, 

4,54258 
10,000  00 
16. 675  56 
15,125  80 
12,096  05 
18,423  79 

2,800  00 

0,618  00 


1,228  55 
669  46 
225  63 


5.«»  13 
56  82 

117  63 


774  m 

7,  IS  Te- 
la, 759  7S 
33,227  85 
16,233  3S 
13.492  98 
33^109  51 

4,591  li 
11,333  73 


174  42 
3,694  77 


2,347  23 


2,510  58 

3,362  64 

894  21 

3,061  58 


9,349  63 
25,500  00 

3,635  71 
13,226  70 


327  88 
34  56 


63^ 


lS,3G9a 
32;  591  97 
4,S30« 
18^699  36 


773  37 


910  70 
500  00 
850  00 


1,500  00 
750  00 


253  43 


515  10 

2,356  26 

450  00 

147  27 

11 


760  38 

488  40 

243  95 

1, 351  51 

1,920  00 

1, 745  14 

473  66 


580  55 


2,225  07 
%  470  80 


85  90 
76  20 


5,863 
5,000 
7,000 
12,573 
9,264 
9,300 
4,190 


16  50 


285  46 


1,600 
4,896 


587  00 


7,583  84 
7,000  00 
8,600  00 
1^573  85 
10,277  84 
10.455  78 
5.025  95 
5,932  84 
4,8«>80 
4,019  41 
5^586  38 


4,168  57 
4,156  53 
3,550  05 
7,037  16 


2,071  40 
2,128  00 
t,  701  10 
2,017  40 
5,000  00 


136  80 


19, 130  79 


169  30 


13, 914  65 
10, 467  85 
16,349  10 


1,000  00 


18,988  75 
321  00 
450  20 
147  40 

5,000  00 


38,143  37 
17,210  18 
23,050  45 
98,502  05 
11,000  00 


575  00 


1,400  00 


1,915  00 


1,025  73 


1,000  00 


2;  025  73 


886  77 
7,955  01 


609  94 
553  41 


1,120  32 
1,724  62 


14,800  00 
12,000  00 


4,913  00 
2T7  20 


22,330  03 
8^51094 


593  19 


601  60 


5,500  00 


155  00 


6.849  79 


*  From  last  report. 
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EXPBNDITUBB. 

PemuuieDt 

Camnt. 

ll 

3^ 

ii 

1 

o 

OB  S 

«  « 

^  i 

■** 

i 

. 

1 

1 

sjj 

1' 

1 

1 

n 

ra 

73 

74 

7S 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

1 

•5^880  00 
716  99 

•350  00 
100  00 
900  00 
138  43 
130  00 

81,350  00 
1,500  00 

975  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 

100  00 
1,800  00 

"i,'io6*66 

900  00 
1,300  00 
1,100  00 
1.300  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  00 

15,500  00 
3,300  00 
4, 383  90 
6,605  00 
6.339  15 
5,575  00 
6,996  00 
8,990  00 
8,750  00 
3,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,433  00 
3,330  00 
7, 071  31 
7,000  00 
5.650  00 
4,380  00 
6,600  00 
8,867  50 
5,737  30 
4,050  00 
3,000  00 
4,538  87 
3,000  00 
8,650  03 
3,850  00 

•1,686  00 

•14,066  00 
6.885  08 
9,850  06 

85,976  43 

16,139  40 

13,658  88 

30.085  7fl( 
4.50116 
0,093  73 
5,650  00 
8,415  31 

30,834  30 
5,450  00 

11,505  98 
8,600  00 

87,508  65 
6,605  00 
8,600  00 

58.918  85 
8,985  78 

10.191  80 
4.735  00 
4.998  73 
3.900  00 

13,984  87 
4,554  33 

68 

$1,118  15 

443  24 

700  00 

6, 740  00 

1,753  94 

8,300  40 

'*"*35466 
450  00 
330  13 

4,445  39 
330  00 

1,307  17 

•300  00 
3,549  03 

778  00 
1,050  00 
1,334  94 
1,513  59 

305  15 

•50  00 

an 

64 

16,000  00 

155  00 
100  35 

'ioo'oo 

6,% 

m 

4,000  00 

67 

16,736  05 

85,000  00 

8,900  00 

1,000  00 

350  75 
800  00 
197  40 

""iis'si 

430  00 

68 

•738  47 

69 

3,693  33 

70 

300  00 

139  64 

3,400  00 

71 

78 

17,806  00 

45  00 
700  00 

185  00 

Tt 

74 

1,055  00 

878  48 

300  00 

lii 

76 

80,000  00 

46  35 
335  00 
350  00 
551  35 
690  53 
188  88 
145  00 
330  85 
300  00 

454  75 
800  00 
150  00 

1,351  55 

77 

150  00 

1.100  00 
1,300  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,000  00 
680  00 

50  00 
300  00 

78 

79 

43,000  00 

80 

4170 

108  00 
80  00 

608  35 
55  80 
40  00 

81 

95  00 

4,738  13 

88 

1,900  00 

83 

139  00 

84 

600  00 
50  00 

133  40 
1,800  00 
1,300  00 
1,000  00 

neoooo 

1,800  00 

Wi 

10,000  00 

800  00 

1,084  87 

86 

335  00 

33  00 

325  93 

87 

88 

18,761  10 
697  50 

8,979  63 
7,350  00 
9,186  90 
7,093  00 
9,950  00 

8,496  65 
1,534  65 
3,360  80 
8,948  78 
450  00 

507  38 

3S,*074  75 
10,783  15 
15,845  64 
30. 136  45 
11,000  00 

80 

90 

8,597  94 
8,894  67 



91 

92 

500  00 

50  00 

50  00 

93 

94 



9.% 

500  00 

75  00 

1,400  00 

1,975  00 

96 

97 

800  00 

30  00 

1,360  00 

94  63 

10  51 

8,195  14 

98 



94 

100  00 
400  00 
300  00 
800  00 

7,908  00 
7,500  00 
6,075  00 
4,819  00 



11,886  41 
300  03 
183  69 

19.894  41 
14,630  36 
7,701  69 
6,843  33 

10O 

5,008  89 

""isi'oo 

663  05 
635  85 
500  00 

765  00 
382  75 
863  35 

""io'oo 

101 

101 

387  00 

75  00 

103 
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Cities  of  Class  C  from  which  no  information  has  been  reoeioed. 


State. 


Name  of  city. 


Popolatka, 

U70. 


Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Georgia 

DUnole 

lUinoia 

niinoie 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Iowa '. 

Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiBsiBsippi  .... 
Miasiwippi.... 
Nevadafr..... 
New  Jersey — 
NoiHi  Camina 
North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Yennont 

Wisconsin 


Enfanla.... 
Talladega... 
Toaoambia  . 
Athens 


Champaign 

Wankegan 

Crawfordsville 

Glenwood 

Maqnoketa 

Sioux  City 

Henderson 

DonaldsouTllle  ... 

Cocunna 

Saint  Cloud 

Columbus 

Grenada 

Treasure 

Harrison 

Charlotte 

Favettoyille 

Columbia 

Murfreesborough . 

Shelbyville 

Waco 

Logan  

Yergennes 

BeayerBam 


3.185 
1,9» 
1,*214 
i85l 
him 
4.CS 
4,507 
3,701 
l.»t 
1.7S6 
3.401 
ilTl 
1.5n 
1,408 
2.161 
i^l2 
1,887 
l,d» 
4.1» 
4,473 

4,6e» 

8,530 
3,990 
1,719 
3.006 
1,757 
1,570 
a,  SB 
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September  1. 

October. 

October,  first  Monday. 
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Scbolastic  year  begins— 

September  1. 
September,  first  Monday. 

September  15. 
September  15. 
September  15. 
September,  first  Monday. 

January  1. 

October,  first  Monday. 

Korember  1. 

September,  first  Monday. 

November  3. 

Angnst 

September. 

September. 

September. 

August. 

September,  third  Wednesday. 
September,  first  Monday. 
August  last  Monday. 
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Ziat  of  iMiitutioM  for  secondary  instruction  from  which  no  ii^ormalion  has  been  recdtd. 


CAUFOUXIA. 

Sacred  Heart  College San  Francisca 

COXKECTIcyT. 

Epiecopal  Academy Cheshire. 

Suffield  Academy SulHeld. 

FLOBIDA. 

Boys' High  School Tallahassee. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bixon  Seminary Dixon. 

Henry  Female  Seminary Heury. 

MICUIOAX. 

Union  School Ann  Arbor. 

NEW  BAXPSSIBE. 

Dublin  High  School Dnblin. 

VBW  TOBK. 

Saint  Joseph's  School Albacy. 

Saint  Marv's  School  for  Girls Albany. 

Andes  Collegiate  Institute Andes. 

Angelica  Academy Angelica. 

Saint  Philomena's  School Brooklyn. 

Cani^oharie  Academy Cani^ioharie. 

Cbestor  Academy Chester. 

Chili  Seminary ChUi. 

Covington  Academy CoTington. 

Cozsackie  Academy ^ CoxsacLie. 

Sisters  of  Saint  JkCary's  Select 
School Elmira. 

Gerrard  Institute Florida. 

Farmers'  Hall  Academy Goshen. 

Institute  of  Mercy Greeubush. 

Sailit  Joseph's  Literary  luatitnte.  Jackson. 

Kinderhook  Academy Einderhook. 

Free  School  of  Sacred  Heart Manhattan ville. 

l^ewton  Collegiate  Institute Kewton. 

Spencertown  Academy *.  Spencertown. 

Saint  Joseph's  Prorinoial  Semi- 
nary  Troy. 

TTtica  Female  Academy tJtica. 

Walworth  Academy Walworth. 


Decamp  Institute Downiogtcm. 

Martiiii»biirgh  Seminary MortinsborglL 

Xew  Plymouth  Academy New  Plymoath. 

TwlDsburj&h  Institute Twinsbutclt 

SDHotrfield  Female  Seminary . ..Springfield. 
Williams  Centre  Academy w  illiuus  Ceatre. 

PENXBITLYANL*.. 

Gf'rmantoxrn  Public  School Philadelphia. 

Si.<^ters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 

of  Mary Philadelphia. 

Hill  Boai'ding  School Pottscown. 

VEBMONT. 

Albany  Academy Albany. 

Alburgh  Springs  Academy Alburgh  Springy. 

"^ '  Bristol  Literary  and  Scientiao 

Institution Bristol. 

West  Chorlestown  Academy  .  .  .Charleatown. 

Coventry  Academy Coventry. 

Craftsburv  Academy Craftsjbair. 

Enosburgii  Academy Enosborgh. 

Essex  Classical  Institute Essex  Cenira. 

Academical  Institute Franklin. 

Georgia  Academy Georgia. 

Orleans  Liberal  Institute Glover. 

Essex  County  Grammar  School  .Guildhall. 

Hard  wick  Seminary Hard  wick. 

Hinesburgh  Academy HinesburgL 

Holland  Academy Holland. 

Londonderry  Academy Londonderry. 

West  River* Academy Londondeny. 

Newbury  Seminary Newbary. 

Beeman  Academy Xew  Haven. 

Northfleld  Institute NorthUeld. 

Norwich  Classical  and  English 

Boarding  School Korwich. 

Eipley,  Vermont.  Boys'  Home . ..Poultnoy. 

Oak  (jrove  Seminary Pownal. 

Royalton  Academy Koyalton. 

Newton  Academy Shoreham. 

Green  Mount  Perkins  Institute.  S.  Woodstock. 

Saint  Johnsbnry  Academy Saint  Johnsboiy. 

S  wanton  Falls  Academy Swanton. 

Ireland  and  Gray  Seminary Townshead. 

Green  Mountain  Academy TJnderhill  Oatn. 

UnderhUl  Institute UnderhiU  JlsU 

Williston  Academy Willistoo. 

Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminary West  Brattleboi» 
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Tabi-e  VII. — Summary  of  examinations  far  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and 
Naval  Academes  for  the  year  1872. 


U.  8.  XAVAL  ACiDKMT. 

U.  8.  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

1 

1 
1 

< 

R^ected. 

j 

1 

1 

1 

R^ected. 

On  what  acconnt. 

e 

On  what  account. 

States  and  Territories. 

>»  For  deficiency  in— 

1 

1 

X 

1 

For  deficiency  in 

- 

6 

1 

1  i 

t  I 

li- 
lt 

II 

6 

a 
'Z 

6 

t 

d 

1 

s 

t 

c 

;z3 

6 

.2 

1 

P< 

1 

ll 
1 

.a 

1 

2 
5. 

c 

s 
5 

s 
c 

1 

>» 
3 

5 

d 

Alabama 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i  1 

3       2 

4I  » 

1'      1 

ArkaiJ8a8 

Calitornia 

1 

\      1 
4       2 

1 

Coanecticat 

1 
1 

1 

...J 

1        Q 

Delaware 

1 

1 

1   -.  1 

Florida 

....!.... 

i     4 
5'     3 

1          1 

Oeorpia 

7 
4 

5 
2 
2 

4 

4 

3 
2 

1 
1 

Q 

3....        1 
1....        1 
3    --      -- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

i 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

12        <2 

riiuola 

7|      6,       1 
6       31       3 

1 

1 

Indiana 
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Iowa 

1 
1 

I 

2,      2 

....!--- 

Kan^n^f  .....^^.^.^-r--.-,.^. 

....|.... 

1 
2 

1 

T 

1 

1 

Kentacky 

2  -       '- 

2'     1     i 

1 

I^miRJ^na r....... 

«!     r 

1 
1 

1... 

. ... 

.... 

M>^ine ,  ,..,......,,-.... 

2 

I 

1 

1 

.::::::::  ::::i:::-i:::" 

Maryland 

3 

734 
5,  3   2 
3   2!   1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

^laif^fichnftettB 

1"'" 

2 

Michigan 

1 

\"" 

Miun*»-*w>*a, 

ii  1 

4       2 

Mississippi 

2 
2 

1 
1 

\  ........ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

!._ 

Missouri: 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Nebraska 



Nevada         

1 

1 

1 

••"i 1""" 

New  Hampshire ..... 

3       2       i 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

New  York   

1 

14 
3 

« 

1 

2       2 
18     13 

9 

5         ' 

3 

3 

1 
1 

3 
"2 

•^ 

4 

2 

1 

2 
1 

Ii 

21   1 

N<»rth  Carolina 

2 
8 

1 
4 

5|       1       4 

Q 

2-  1 

Ohio 

1: 

1 

11       8       3:      1.... 

.. 

^        -;---• 

PennsylTania 

1 

2 
6 
3 
7 
2 
4 

8 

s'    i.::: 

5 

4 

3 

171      9       8       4 

1 

1 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2       2 

3I      2 

South  Carolina 

2 
1 

1 
1 

::::i:::: 

i 

....!.... 

1 
4 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

ii     i,... 

"2 

2 

5 
2 
3 

2 

'3 
1 

i 
1 

'2 

1 

i 

7i       3        4 

1   1 

:> 

Texas 

1 
1 

1 

Vermont 

1 

— j  — 

Viririnia 

4       ^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 
2 

1 

....... 

1 
2 

Wisconsin 

/-i:::- 

Arizona 

Colorado 

1 

Dakota 

....!.... 

1 

. ...  -  -  - 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

1 

1 

:::'i:::: 

Montana 

2 

1      1 

KewMexioo 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Utah 

Wash  i  ngton 

1 
1 

*2 
29 

"i 

2 
20 

i 

W  vomiuff 

1 

1 

t5 
10 

3 

9 

•'"1"" 

Foreign 

•-3I  -i 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

At  large 

9 

3 

8 

6 

6 

1 

. ... 

Total 

152 

9li    fii!     a      "x 

31 

51 

32i27 

.« 

95 

54    sol 

19 

11 

le 

17 

15 

i 

1 

*  Japanese  students. 

t  The  figures  under  this  head  are  also  included  in  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and 
to  avoid  counting  them  twice  are  not  included  in  the  totaL 
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!^i8i  of  colleges  appearing  in  the  report  of  1671  from  which  no  information  has  heen  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Location. 


jA  Grange  College 

IcKensie  College.  # 

'etalama  CoUege 

Jnion  College 

tau  Raphael  College 

ionoma  College 

IVasliington  (Allege 

Atlanta  univereity 

Christ's  College 

>aincy  College 

rnbilee  College 

taint  Patricks  CoUege 

tankard  College 

irookyillo  College 

^mithaon  CoUege 

i^araon'a  CoUege 

^airfield  CoUege 

:<ane  Univenity 

[ieland  Uniyenity 

reffenon  CoUege 

Sorromeo  CoUege 

■Saint  Philip's  CoUege 

EIoi>e  CoUege 

>emple-Broaddas  CoUege . . 

shaw  University 

^com  University 

Oakland  CoUege 


La  Grange,  Ala 

BatesvUIo,  Ark  .... 
Petaluma,Cal .'....., 
San  Francisco,  CoL . ' 
San  Raphael,  Cal... 

Sonoma,  Cal.-. 

Washington,  Cal . . . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

MontpeUer,  Ga 

Qaincy,IU 

Robin^sNestni... 

Ruma,IU 

Bonrbon,  Ind 

BrookviUe, Ind  .... 

,Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Lecompton,  Kaos .. 
New  Orleans,  La . . . 
Saint  Michael, La.. 

PikosvUle,Md 

Detroit,  Mich 

HoUand.Mich 

Centre  HUl,Mi8a... 
HoUy  Spring  Miss. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Oakland,  Miss 


Jefferson  CoUege 

Woodland  CoUege j.. 

Saint  Charles  CoUege 

University  of  Nebraska  . . 

Bnrlington  CoUege 

Martin  Lather  CoUege .... 

Saint  Joseph's  CoU^ce 

University  of  North  Carolina* 

Olin  CoUege 

Farmer's  CoUege 

Harlem  Springs  CoUege... 


Saint  Lonls  CoUege 

MosklDjgam  CoUege 

CorvaU^  CoUege 

Oregon  State  uniyeraity  . . 

Oregon  CoUege 

Philomath  CoUege 

Avery  CoUege 

Moravian  College 

Maimonides  CoUege 

Hiawassa  CoUege 

Franklin  College...'. 

Saint  Mary's  CoUege 

Saint  John's  CoUege 

Wayland  University 

CarroU  CoUege 


Washington,  Miss. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Saint  Charles,  Mo. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Burlington,-  N.  J. 
Baffido.N.Y. 
RhineclifliN.Y. 
Chapel  HiU.N.C. 
Ire«c(eU  County,  N.C. 
CoUeceHUl,6hia 
Harlem    Springs, 

Ohio. 
LouisvUle,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
CorvalHs,  Oreg. 
Eugene  City,  Oreg. 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
AUegheny  City,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
PhUadelphiiKPa. 
Madisonville,  Tenn. 
NashviUe,  Tenn. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Norfolk,Va. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


*  Suspended. 

The  following-named  institutions  appearing  in  the  report  of  1871  are  not  known  hy  this  office 

to  be  now  in  existence. 


Name. 

LocaUon. 

Remarks. 

Florence  University 

1  Florence,  Ala 

Identical. 

Wesleyan  University 

Mary  sviUe  CoUege 

MarysvUle,  Cal..i 

Brandywine,  Del 

Brandywine  College 

ManihaU  CoUece         

Henrv  HI  

Mendota  CoUeire 

Mencfota,Hl 

Valparaiso  CoUege 

Vftlpnraiflo,  Tnd    r  

Thompson  University 

Baldwin,  La 

Baton  Rouse  CoUese 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Afount  Lol>finon  College. .  r  - , 

Mount  Lebanon,  La 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

FontaneUe,  Nebr 

Jefferson  City  CoUege 

Conffreeational  CoUeee 

Genesee  CoUege 

Lima,N.Y 

ConsoUdated  with  Syracuse  Unirersity. 

Presbyterian  Synodical  CoUege. 
Lookout  Mountain  Educational 

Institute. 
Colorado  College 

Lagrange,  Tenn 

Colnmbn"?,  Texan, . , . . . 

Su8i)ended.                                            , 

Aranama  Collecre    .....r..r 

Goliad,  Texas 

MEMORAXUA. 


East  Alabama  Male  CoUege 

Spring  H!U  CoUege,  (near  MobUe ; 
Pacific  Methodist  CoUege 

Jarvis  Hall  CoUegiate  School. . . . 
lUiDois  Industrial  University . . . 

Boston  University 

Palmyra  College 

Hampton  Normal  Institute 

Rensselaer  Poly  technic Institute. 
German  Wallace  CoUege 

JanesviUe  CoUege 


Auburn,  Ala 

Spring  HUl.  Ala..., 
vacaville,  Cal 

Colorado  Territory, 

Urbana,Hl 

Boston,  Mass 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Hampton,  Va 

Troy.N.Y 

Berea,Ohio 

JanesviUe, Wis  ..., 


Transferred  to  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Alabama. 

See  Saint  Joseph's  College. 

See  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal.    (Identical.) 

See  Table  VI. 

See  Table  X,  Part  I. 

Academical  department  not  yet  orj^anized. 

See  Saint  Paul's  CoUege.    (Identical.) 

See  Table  X,  Part  L 

See  Table  X,  Part  IL 

Connected  with  Baldwin  University, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

See  Table  V. 
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Table  XL^Stati»tic8  of  schooU  of  theology  far  1672/  fnm 


Name. 


Loofttion. 


Denomination. 


Theological  department  of  Howard  College, 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

San  Francisco  Theological  hieminary 

Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut 

Berkeley  Divinity  School 

Theological  department  of  Yale  College. 
Theological  department  Mercer  University 
Theological  department  of  Blaokbom  Uui 
verslty. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Baptist  Union  Theolofi^cal  Seminary 

Scandinavian  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest. . 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Biblical  department  of  Eureka  College. .. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest. . 
Angnstana  Seminary 


Harion,  Ala 

Oakland  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn 

H  iddletown,  Conn. . . 
New  Haven,  Conn. . 

Macon,  Qa 

CarlinvillcIU 


1^72 
lf72 

1854 
1745 


Theological  department  of  Shnrtleff  College. 
Theological  school  of  Hartaville  University. 


Wart  burg  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  G  riswold  College 

German  theological  school  of  the  Northwest, 

Theological  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
Unlversitv. 

Saint  Josepn*s  Seminary  and  College 

Danville  Tiieological  Seminary  ■ 

Theological  department  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. 

Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute 

Bible  College,  University  of  Kentucky 

Theologicaischool  of  Bethel  College 

Thomson's  Biblical  Institute 

Theological  Seminarv 

Theological  school  of  Bates  College 

Theological  Seminary  of  Saint  Snlpioe  and 
Saint  Mary's  Unlversitv. 

Theological  department  Mount  Saint  Ma- 
ry's College. 

Theological  Seminary 

Andover  Theological  Seminarv 

School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University. . 

Divinity  school  of  Harvard  University 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

Tuft's  Divinity  School 

Newton  Theofogical  Institution 

New  Church  Theological  School 

Theological  department  of  Adrian  College. 

Theological  department  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege. 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Saint  John's 
College. 

Saint  Vincent's  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  school  of  Westminster  College. 

Yandeman  School  of  Theology 

Concordia  Seminary 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Seformed 
Church. 

German  llieologioal  Seminary  of  Newark. 

Theological  Seminary .^ 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Martin  Luther  (theological)  College 

Canton  Theological  School 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 


Chicago,  HI 

do 

Evanaton,  HI 

Eureka,  111 

Monmouth,  111 . . . » . . 

Paxton,  III 

Upper  Alton, HI.... 

Hartaville,  Ind 

Casstown,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleaaantjlowa 


Bardatown,  Kv.. 
Danville,  Ky... 
Georgetown,  Ky. 


1638 


1865 


1857 
1855 
1855 


1865 
1835 


1867 
le60 
1^71 
1855 

1834 
1854 


do 

Lexington,  Kv ... 
Ru'sellville.  Kv . . 
New  Orleans,  La . 

Bangor.Me 

Lewiston.Me 

Baltimore,  Md 


1840 

1857 
1868 


Near  Emmittsburgh, 
Md. 

Woodstock,  Md 

Andover,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Masa 

do.. 

College  Hill,  Mass... 
Newton  Center,  Mass 
Waltham,  Mass . . 

Adrian.  Mich 

Hillsdale,  Mich... 


Minneapolis,  Minn .. 
Saint  Joseph,  Minn . . 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Fulton,  Mo 

Liberty,  Mo 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Madison,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N. J, 


Newark,N.J 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Auburn,  N.T 

Bufl&lo.  N.T 

Canton,  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.T 

Hamilton,  N.Y 


1814 
1863 
1860 


1867 
1807 
1847 
1836 
1867 
1852 
1826 


1855 


1858 


1853 
1866 


1822 
1820 
1869 
1856 


1819 


1869 
1871 
1834 
1850 
1822 
1833 
1867 

1856 
1867 


1859 
1656 
1864 
1839 
1860 
1863 


1857 
1859 
1870 


1819 
1853 


1866 
1868 
1865 
1820 
1870 
1791 


1868 
1808 
1847 
1816 
1867 
1855 
1826 
1866 


1869 


1869 

1867 


1844 


1868 
1840 
1867 
1784 


1812 
1819 
1853 
1858 
1860 
1820 


Baptist 

Congregational . . . 

Preaojterlan 

CongregaUonal. . . 
Protestant  EpisoopaL 
Congregational . . . 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 


Congregational . . . 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian i 

Methodist  EpisoofMlJ 

Christian...: 

United  Presbyterian. 

Lutheran 

Baptiat 

United  Bretiirea ... . 

Lutheran 

Protestant  Episcc^pal. 

Pre»bj-t<?rian 

Methodist  KpiscopaL 


Eoman  Catholio . 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 


...do 

Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist  Episo(q>aL 
Congregational. .. 
Free-W^ill  Baptist 
Boman  Catholic . . 


.do. 


do 

CoDgre|:ational. . . 
Methodist  EpiscopaL 

No  teste .\T7 

Protestan  tEpisooftsL 

Universaliat 

Baptist 

New  Jerusalem  Oh 


Free-will  Baptist. 

Evangelical  Lntber^n 
Boman  Catholio . . 


do 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Methodist  Episcopal. 
Befoimed  Choicb . . 

Presbyterian 


do 

Lutheran 

Universalist 

ProtestantEpisoopaL 
Baptist ' 


1  For  both  departments.  *  Includes  ten  in  fourth  year  and  six  in  fifth  year. 

*  Suspended  for  the  present.        *  Includea  six  in  fourth  year.        *  Includes  four  in  special  oonrse. 

*  Independent  of  the  Bich  legacy.  '  Includes  eight  special  student^ 
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"Besides  baildings,  1148,000  capital  and  oue-fonrth  of  the  iDCome  of  $410,000. 

'Principal  part  or  the  library  burut  iu  the  Boston  fire,  1872.        >*  Two  partially  endowed. 

"  Three  to  five  yeara.  "  Five  years  in  connection  with  college  course.         ^ 
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Table  Xl.—Statistice  of  gckooh  of  theology  for  1872: 


Name. 


Location. 


1    1 


&       P 


BoDoiniiuitio*. 


1 

LathersA ..} 

Snmau  <>tlMlk  .... 
United  PtesbvteriK 
ProteaUnt  Epkco^ 

Preabjtflriaa ! 

Bttptiat , 

Roman  Catholic .  ...i 
Methodist  Epido^aL 


do 

Preahyteriaa . 


Hartwiok  Theological  Seminary 

Seminary  of  our  Lady  of  Angels 

Theological  Seminary 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chnrch. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Kochester  Theological  Seminary 

Saint  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Theological  school  of  Trinity  College 

Theological  Seminary  of  saint  Charles 
Borromeo. 

Mount  Saint  Ifary's  of  the  West 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 


HartwickSem.,N.T.  1816 

Lewiston.N.  Y 1 18G3 

Newbnrgh,  X.  T 

Kew  York  City,  X.Y.'  1881 


..do. 


Rocheirter,2f.  Y..*..  1850 

Troy,  N.  Y , 

Trinity  CoUeee,  If.  C.  1852' 
Carthagena,  Ohio — 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
do 


1 1839 


Saint  MarT*B  Eccleeiaatical  Seminary 

German  £vangelical  Lutheran  Seminary, 
(Capital  UniVersitT.) 

Theological  school  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. ♦ 

Theological  Seminary •. 


Theological  department  of  Oberlin  College. 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Wilberforce 
University. 

Theolojiflcal  Seminary 

Western  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  Ursinus  College. 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

Meadvtlle  Theological  School 

Saint  Charles  Theological  Seminary 


Cleveland,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio . 

Delaware,  Ohio.. 

Gambler,  Ohio... 


Theological  department  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Theological  Semin<iry  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

Saint  Michael's  Theological  Seminary 

Missionary  Institute 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary * 

Theological  Seminary 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. . . 

Theological  department  of  Cumberland 
University. 

Theological  department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee College. 

Theological  department  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. 

New  Hampton  Theological  Institution  . .. 

Theolorical  Seminary  of  Protestant  £pls 
copalChurch. 

Saint  John's  Theological  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Richmond  Institute 

Theolosical  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  In  North-America. 

Saint  Yin  cent's  College.... 

Mission  House 

Seminary  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales 

Nashotan  House 


Oberlin,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

Tiffin.  Ohio 

Xenia.  Ohio 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. . 

..:...do 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Freeland,  Pa 


Gettysbnrgh,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

MeadviUe,  Pa 

Overbrook,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Oxford,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
do , 


Pitteburgh,  Pa 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Upland,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Lebanon,  Tenn 


Naahvilk,  Tenn 

Independence,  Tex. 


Fairfax,  Vt..i 

Near  Alexandria,  Va. 


Norfolk,  Va 

Hampden  Sidney, Ya. 

Kichmond.  Ya 

Salem,  Ya 


Theological  department  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 
Wayland  Seminary 


Wheeling,  W.  Va . . 

Hermann,  Wis 

Saint  Francis,  Wis . 
Summit,  Waukesha 

County.  Wi& 
Washington,  D.  C... 


1824 
1834 

im 

I8S6 
18E25 
1863 
1860 

lasn 

18S4 
1844 


1816 
1856 
1667 
1817 

1836 
1850 
1864 
1867 
18G0 

1851 
1830 

1840 
1830 


Boman  CaAbolic . 
LuthcnuB 


1871 
1863 
1865 


1858 


1833 
1858 
1854 

1866 

1845 


1854 


1866 


1836 

1833 
1S45 
1851 
171*4 
1863 


1896 
1807 
1870 
1836 
1825 
1844 


1853 

1862 

1864 

1853 
185G 


Meckodist  l^iBMfd  i 


Concre^tioaa].. 
Lnthftraa 


.--< 


Reformed. 


1839 
1858 
1854 

1869 

1866 


United  Prcdbyfioitt. 
AfKcaa     Ifelkadhl, 

United  f^brtetW 

PreabyteriaB \ 

Moraviaa 

Beformed ; 

Latbenuk — j 

Refonned ^ 

Unitarian -J 

Boman  Catfaalk t 

i 
PraabyUciaa 

Proite«taBtE|BBOOfiL 

EvangciicalLBtker^ 

Roman  CatboUe . . . .  4 
SvaageUcalLotbtf^ 

Baptist - 

Preabyterian -, 

Baptist J 

Preabyteriaa , 

MethodiatSfiaeaial 

Baptist - 


18S3 


lan 

li=«8 
1873 


1868 
1847 
1867 


1864 
18M 
1843 

1871 

1967 


Ptotaatant  Episcufl 

Roman  CatWtit.... 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Laihvtaa 


Roman  Catba&e 

Relomea 

Roman  Catbo£« 
Protestant  Ri 


UnSoo  Rvangalkal. 
Baptist 


*  Includes  twenty.twg  in  fonrth  year.  *  The  number  since  1867.    Original  oreuiiaaliMi  ISM  tk 

rnmber  of  alumni  since  then  is  not  known.        *  Includes  twenty-one  Btudents  in  German  dq 
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Table  XlL—StatisUca  of  «cAoo?«  of  lawf&r  l&72;frvmi 


Kame. 


i; 


Law  school  of  Yale  Collej^e 

Law  departmeut  of  UniverBlty  of  Georgia 

Law  school  of  University  of  Chicaso 

Law  department  of  McKendree  College 

Law  school  of  University  of  Indiana 

Law  school  of  Northwestern  Christian  University. 
Law  department  of  University  of  Notre  Dame .... 

Law  department  of  Iowa  State  University 

Law  department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University .. . 

College  of  law  of  Kentacky  University 

Now  Orleans  Law  School 

School  of  law  of  Boston  University 

Law  school  of  Harvarti  University 

Law  school  of  University  of  Mississippi  . 


1745 


1857 


•I- 


Law  department  of  Michigan  University 

Law  college  of  the  University  of  State  of  Missouri . 


Law  school  of  Washington  University 

Law  school  of  University  of  Albany ,... 

Law  school  of  St.  Lawrence  University  (d) 

Law  school  of  Hamilton  College  <d) 

Law  school  of  Columbia  Colh^ge 

Law  department  of  University  of  New  York 

Law  school  of  Trinity  College 

Law  school  of  Cincinnati  Cmlege 

Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College 

Law  department  of  Wilberforce  University 

Law  department  of  Dickinson  College 

Law  department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Law  school  of  the  Western  University  ot  Pennsylvania  («)  - . 

Law  department  of  Lincoln  University; 

Law  depwtment  of  Sooth  Carolina  University 

Law  department  of  Camberland  Universitv 

Law  department  of  University  of  Nashville  (d) 

Law  department  of  Baylor  University  (/) 

Law  department  of  University  of  Virginia 

Law  department  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uuiveiaity  (g) 

Law  school  of  Bichmond  Coflege 

Law  department  of  University  of  Wisconsin 

Law  school  of  Georgetown  College 

Colombian  College  Law  School 

Law  department  of  Howard  University 

Law  school  of  National  University 


1831 


New  Haven,  Conn 

Athens,  Ga 

Chicago,  HI 

Lebanon. HI ;  1835 

Bloomington,  Ind ltS8 

Indianapolis,  lud 1850 

Notre  Dame,  Ind I  1644 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Lexington,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Boston.  Mass 18G9 

Cambridge,  Mass I 

Oxford,  Miss I 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich i 

Columbia,  Mo !  1839 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.. 

Albany,  N.Y.... 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Clinton,  N.Y  .... 
New  York,  N.  Y . 

do 

Near  High  Point,  N.  C . . 
Cincinnati.  Ohio... 
Cleveland.  Ohio.... 
Near  Xenia,  Ohio . . 

Carlisle.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

PitUbnrgh,  Pa 

Westchester,  Pa.. 

Columbhi,  S.C 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn.... 
Independence,  Tex. 
Charlottesville,  Ta. 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C . . 
Washington,  D.C.. 

do? 

do 


1867  ! 

ifiSil 

1843; 

18:^4  I 

18» 

1865> 

1871 


1866 


1 18a 

1817  I 
1854 
18381 
1872 

ler 

18S1 


1658 
1831 
1853 
1819 
lSo6 
1663 


1830 


1354 


18S8 
1SS9  ' 

18GB 
1833  1 
IdSS, 
1870 


1845 


1845 
1819 
1871 


1868 
1815 
1821 
1867 
1870 


1871 
1870 
lc«6 
1845 


1845. 

38M  1 
1871  , 
1870  ' 

i86e  I 

1870  ' 
1864' 
1869  ! 
1870) 


(a)  Seven  lecturers.  • 

(b)  Besldent  Bachelors  of  Laws. 

(e)  $150  first  year ;  $100  second  year ;  (50  third  year. 

(d)  Suspended. 

(0)  Session  not  commenced.    Faoolty  elected. 
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plie»  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Professors. 

Stadenta. 

1!- 

..4 

9 

"S 

1 

s 

1 

1 

.2 
C 

I 

•s 

1 

s 

3 

II 

1 

1 
1 

'S 

1 

'a 

p 
fl 

9 

< 

President  or  deuD. 

1 

1 

§ 

a 

1 

0 
S 

i 

a 

i 

a 

i 
1 

a 

1 
1 

1 
•t 

a 

1 

1 

I^ro£  Wm.  C.  RobiDM>ii 

4 

ka 

4 

S 

s 

3 
5 
4 

4 
3 

4 

7  1  M 

1 
23     13 

1 

10 

2 

37 

•:w,ooo 

731 

$90 

*75' 

21 

Fiee 

25 

300 
50 
45 
60 

\ 

A.  A.  Lip-ncorab.  D.  D 

Hon.  Henry  Booth,  LL.  D.,  dean . . 
Itobert  Allvn ■-.. 

15 

9A 

«l 

2 
2 

•2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

3 

3    .... 
3       2 
1  1    3 



39 
25 
20 
40 
38 
37 
20 

C50 
2.000 

""m 

2,000 

"5,'666' 

4 

C  vniB  Nutt 

51 

15 

5 

67 

25  i  26 

8  !    7 

10 

289 
40 
10 

133 
IS 

«) 

'TV^.F.BUck 

5 

Kev.  A.  Lemonior.  S.  S.  C 

5 

4 
15 

7 

Oeorge  Thatcher,  president 

,Tobn^^i'»f^^'»r,  T*,  l) 

1 

8 

:::.'':::">::- 

t) 

ITon.  M-  C-  Johnann ,, , 

"3\:::: 

26 

10 

11 

Hon.  GeoTffc  S.  HiUiard,  LL.  D . . . 

Charles  W^  Eliot,  LL.D 

John  K  WaUdel,  D.  D 

14 
alO 

1 
4 
7 

6 

5 

13        i  '  6L 

61 
71 

7 

30 
62 

1,764' 

102 

1, 172 

47 
1,223 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

36 
37 
36 
24 
27 

24 

3d 

i,666 
'*i,'6o6 

1.500 

50 
(c) 
50 
10 
40 

130 

19 

3       4 

8  ;   2 

5    .... 

112 
10 

34r^ 
29 

60 

95 

36 
3 

ho 

IS 
14 

Hon.  T.  M.  Coole  V.  dean 

61 
10 

\s 

Hon.  Philemon  Bliss 

21       8 

16 

G.  M.  Stewart,  dean 

17 

I*rof.  Isaac  Edwards 



60     35 

Iff 

11 

.   .  1 

W 

F.  A.  P.  Barnaul,  D.  D..  LL.  D. . . . 
Judge  H.  R  Davies.  LL.  D 

4 

.5 

1 
4 
3 
6 

3  1    291 
5    ....    521 
1    ....    30 

4  ---.   fi:< 

i24  i67  !'... 

124 

791 

217 

10 

1,154 

431 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

32 
36 
42 
26 

*42' 



4,000 
2,000 

100 
100 
30 

21 

Kev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D 

22  ;    8 
46     17 

.y^ 

George  Hoadlov 

94 

John  Orowcll,  LL.  D 

3 

1 

5,000 
50 

90 

<)«i 

Rt.  Rev.  D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D 

4  1     .<» 

4 

1 

I'2fi 

Hon.  J.  n.  Grabatu,  LL.  D 

......:..: 

i 

50 
60 

«>7 

E.  Spencer  Miller,  A.  M 

^•3 

.  ...1.... 

62 

....|.... 

32 

?ri 

Geo.  Woods,  LL.  D.,  chancellor . . . 

90 

Hon.  Joseph  J.  Lewis 

6 

1 
2 

5       1 

4 

4 

4 

2 
2 

1 

36 
4U 
40 

250 

60 
50 
120 

30 

Hon.  R  W.  Barnwell.  LL.  D 

1 
2 

31 

Kcv.  B.W.  McDonald,  D.D.,LL.D. 

92 

700 

3? 

3T 

Wm.  Carey  Crane,  D.  D 

4 
2 

2       2 
2    .... 

24 
85 

15 

9 

36 

2 
2 

32 
36 

300 

100 
&0 

M 

Charles  &  Venablo,  LL.  D 

35 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee 

36 

B.  Pnryear,  A.  M.,  dean 

2 

7 
4 
5 
3 
6 

2 

7  , 

36 
38 
35 
36 

"'36' 

'*"466' 
'■■'soo' 

400 

80 
30 
80 
80 
40 

•^7 

Hon.  P.  L.  Spooner,  dean 

23 
57 
96 

67 
98 

10 

"*io' 

581 
27 
31 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3S 

Rev.  Jobn  Early,  S.  J 

4    .... 
3  1    2 
1  1    2 
3  '    3 

32 
50 
37 
35 

25 
46 
30 
39 

30 

James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D 

40 

John  M.  Langston,  A.  M 

24 

2 

30 

41 

W.  B.  Wedgewood,  LL.  D  (*) 

42 

1 

(/)  Suspended  for  the  present 

ig)  Law  department  comprehended  in  the  general  organization. 

(A)  Vice-chancellor. 

(t)  For  the  year  1871. 
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List  of  librarie$  {not  private)  containing  piore  than  1,000  volumes.    Compiled  by  th€  Umiti 

States  Bureau  of  Education, 

[The  *  indicates  that  statistics  are  given  from  retoms  for  which  see  Table  XIT.] 


Library. 


ALABAMA. 


Florence  Synodical  College 

Southern  University 

Greene  Springs  School 

HantMville  Female  Seminary 

Howard  College 

Judson  Female  Institute , 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

University  of  Alabama 

Ursaline  Convent  and  Academy  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. . 


ARKAKSAS. 

Little  Rock  Mercantile  Library 


CALIFORNIA. 


Saint  Vincent's  College « , 

City  Library 

California  Military  Academy 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary , 

University  of  California 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Sacramento  Library  Association 

State  Library , 

Mechanics'  Institute  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Saint  Ignatius  College , 

Saint  Mary's  College 

Saint  Mary's  Library  Association  ..... 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary., 

Woodward's  Gardens  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association... 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

State  Normal  School 

Franciscan  College 

Santa  Clara  College , 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

California  College 


CONNECTICUT. 


Post-office. 


Florence 

Greentiborough . 
Greene  Springs  . 

HunUville 

Marion 

do 


.do. 


Spring 
Tuscali 


Hill. 


.do. 
.do. 


Little  Bock. 


Los  Angeles. 
Marvsville  . . . 
Oakland  .... 

do 

do.. 


Petalnma  City. 
Sacramento. ... 

do 

San  Francisco  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

San  Jof<6 

do 

Santa  Barbara  . . 
Santa  Clara..... 

Stockton A. 

YacavlUe 


Allls's  Circulating  Library i  Birmingham.. 

Bridgeport  Library ^  Bridgeport 

"       '     '"  Canaan 

Danbury  . 

Farmlngton... 

HartfoM 

do , 

do 

do , 

do , 

do , 

do 

do , 

Ledyard 

Meiiden , 

do 

Middletown.. 

do 

do 

New  Britain  . , 

New  Haven  . . 

do , 

do 

do 

New  London . 

Norwich 

do 

SuffielU 

Digitized  by 


Douglas  Library . 

Danbury  Library 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Hartford  PubUc  High  School 

State  Library 

Theological  Institute  Library...- 

Trinity  College , 

Watkinson  Library  of  Reference 

Young  Men's  Institute 

BUI  Library 

State  Reform  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Wesleyan  University 

Young  Men's  Chridtian  Association 

New  Britain  Institute , 

American  Oriental  Society 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Grove  Hall  Young  Ladies'  School 

Yale  College 

Young  Men's  Library  Association , 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

Otis  Library 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution 


Nnmbertf 


Google 
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Library. 


Post-office. 


Namber  of 
volume!. 


Connecticut— Continued. 


SIIas  BronRon  Library' 

Dowea'ii  Circulating  Library., 
Rote  Library 


DELAWARE. 


State  Library 

Delaware  Coll^fre 

New  Castle  Library  Company  . 
Smyrna  Library  AsHOclatlon... 

Library  of  Iris 

Weeleyan  Female  College 

Wilmington  Institute 


OEOROIA. 


Uniyenlty  of  Georgia 

Sute  Library 

Young  Men'v  Library  Anoclation .... 

Medical  College  of  Georgia , 

Mecbanks'  and  Scientific  Anoclation.. 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mercer  Uni  venity  and  Societlei 

College  Temple 

Emory  College  and  S<K:ietlea 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Georgia  UlAtorical  Society 


Waterbury .... 
West  Killingly. 
WetherHfleld... 


Dover 

Kewark 

New  Castle.. 

Smyrna 

Wilmington  . 

do 

do 


Athens  — 
AUanta.... 

do.... 

Augusta .. 
Columbus  . 

Macon 

do.... 

Newman  .. 
Oxford  — 
Savannah  . 
do.... 


ILLINOIS. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary 

Public  Library w 

Aurora  Library 

Jenning's  Seminary 

Ssengerbnnd  and  Library  Society 

Bloomington  Female  Seminary 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Unlverrity 

Blackburn  University 

IlUnoU  Industrial  University 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Free  Library  of  Chicago 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest ... 

Saint  IgnaUus  College .' 

Universitv  of  Chicago 

Hengsten berg  Library,  ( U  d  i veraity  of  Chicago) 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association* 

Eureka  College 

Garrett  Biblical  luHtitute 

Northwestern  Univenity 

Northwestern  Female  College 

City  Library 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 

Monticello  Seminary 

Almira  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Lake  Forest  University « 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  Univenity 

Monmouth  College 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 

Mount  Carroll  Seminary. 

S  tate  Normal  U  n  i veraity '. 

Auguitana  College 

Mercantile  Librai  y 

Quincy  Library 

Saint  Francis  Solanus  College 

Jubilee  College \  Robin's  Nest 

Rockford  Female  Seminary  '  Rockford 

Springfield  Library Springfield 

State  Agricultural  Society do 

ized  by 


Addison 

Alton 

Aurora 

do 

BeUeville 

Bloomington... 

do 

Carlhiville 

Champaign.... 
Chicago 

v.y.'.Ao'.'.'.'.y/.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Eureka 

Evaaston 

do 

do 

Galesburgh . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Godfhsy 

Greenville 

Jacksonville . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Lake  Forest  ... 

Lebanon  

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

do 

Mount  Carroll . 

Normal 

pHxton 

Peoria 

Qnincv 


15.000 
1,300 
1,600 


30.000 
6.000 
6,254 
2,000 
2.000 
3,500 

11,000 


20,000 
15,000 
3,000 
5,000 
8.000 
2,000 
9,000 
5.000 
10,600 
3.000 
7,000 


5.300 
3,500 
1,500 
1,579 
4,876 
1,000 
1,500 
3.000 

10.000 

15,000 
5,000 
1,000 
3,157 
8.000 
5.000 
4,500 

13,000 
2.406 
2,000 
3,000 

2-2,000 
1,250 
6.500 
6.200 
3.300 
4,000 
1.300 
1,200 
8.000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,600 
1,000 
8.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,300 
5.000 
3,030 
7,000 
7,000 
3.850 
2.500 
3,000 
2.000 
4,0(10 
1,000 
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Libnuy. 


Poflt  office. 


Number  (tf 


ILLI50I8— CoDtiimed. 


State  Library 

State  Law  Library 

SbartlefT  College 

Wbeaton  College 

Brelalbrd's  Circnlating  Library  . 


Springfield  . 


Upper  Alton. 

Wbeaton 

WUmington  . 


IKDIAKA. 


Monroe  County  Library 

Indiana  Univenity 

Waba8h  College 

Evans ville  Library  AsBOciation 

Concordia  College , , 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Franklin  College 

Whitcomb  and  College  Circulating  Library. . . 

Hanover  College 

Centre  Township  Library :.., 

Indianapolis  Library 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  . 

Northwestern  Christian  University 

Saint  Patrick's  (CathoUc)  Library 

State  Library 

Young  Men's  C hrlstian  Association 

Madison  Library  Association 

College  Library 

De  Pauw  College 

Saint  Mary's  Acadexnv : 

University  of  Notre  I>ame 

Earlham  College 

Saint  Melnrad's  College 


Bloomlngton. 


.do.. 


Crawfordaville  . 
Evansville  .... 
Fort  Wayne  ... 

do 

Franklin 

Greencastle.... 

Hanover 

Indianapolis... 
do 


lOWjL 


Burlington  University 

Public  Library 

Wartburg  Seminary 

Cedar  Falls  Library  Association 

Young  Men's  Association 

Davenport  Library  Association 

Griswold  College 

Norwegian  Luther  College 

Des  Moines  Library  Association 

State  Library 

Young  Men's  Library 

Jefferson  County  Library  Association  . 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

State  Historical  Society 

Iowa  State  University 

Keokuk  Library  Association 

Odd  FeUows' Library  No.  3 

Iowa  Wesley  an  University 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Tabor  College 


KANSAS. 


Saint  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

State  Normal  School 

Library  Association 

State  Agricultural  College 

Saint  Manr's  College 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany.  . 

Episcopal  Female  Seminary 

State  Library 

Wanhbum  College 


Nazareth  Academy 

Saint  Joseph's  College  and  Seminary . 

Centre  College 

Danville  Theological  Seminary 


.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


Madison 

Moore's  Hill  . . . 
New  Albany... 
Notre  Damo  ... 

do 

Richmond 

Saint  Meinrad  . 


Eurlington. . 

do 

Casstown... 
Cedar  Falls . 

Clinton 

Davenport. . 


.do., 


Decorah 

Des  Moines 

, do 

Dubuque 

Fakfield 

Fayette 

Grfnnell 

Iowa  City 

, do 

Keokuk  

Keosauqua 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon.. 

Pella 

Tabor 


Atchlnson 

Baldwin  City . 

Emporia 

Lawrence  .... 
Manhattan.... 
Saint  Mary's. . 
Topeka 

do. 

do. 


.do.. 


Bardstown 

do 

Danville 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


15.000 
3.000 
5.550 
a.QQO 

2.0C4 


2.000 

s,(m 

12.000 
3.500 
3.O00 
1.6» 
1,000 
9,000 
7.000 
2.500 
1.500 
8.390 
5.000 
2.000 

15.000 
2,900 
4.000 
1,500 
1,500 
4.000 

11.000 
3.300 
4.000 


s.«n 

5.396 
3,000 
1,900 
1.450 
3^000 
4.500 
2,000 
3. 5(0 
14.400 
7,500 
3.480 
9.000 
4.000 
3.330 

s,sao 

7.000 
1.5G0 
2.500 
4.000 
2.000 
3^000 


2.000 
S.000 
1,330 
1.500 
3,000 
1,900 
1,000 
1.000 

asoo 

1^000 


1.750 
5,000 
5,000 

7.a:o 
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Library. 


Pott-offloe. 


Number  of 
yolameii. 


EJCNTUrKT^CSontinaed. 


St»te  Library 

Georgetown  CoH^e 

Qeorgetown  College  Sodetiei 

PreBbyterian  Inntitote 

Danghters' College 

Kentucky  Uniyerijlty 

Lexington  Library  Company 

LouiaYltle  Law  Library 

LoiUsYllle  Library  Awociation 

Medical  Department  Univenity  of  LonisvIUe  . 

Toang  Men's  Christian  Association 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Bethel  College 

Academy  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna 

Saint  Hose's  Convent 


Frankfort 

Georgetown . . . 

, do 

Greenville 

Harrodsbnrgfa . 

Lexington 

do 

LouiMville . . . . , 

do 

do 

do 

Newport  ....... 

Russell  ville.... 

Springfield.... 


LOUUIANJL 


Saint  Charles  College 

Centenary  College 

College  of  Immaculate  Conception 

Fisk  Free  Library  of  Mechanics'  Society 

Straight  University— Normal  Department 

Univerdty  of  Louisiana— Medical  Department . 

Ursnline  Order 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asiodation 


Grand  Coteau., 

Jackson  

New  Orleans.. 

do 

do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 


State  Library 

Bangor  Library  Association 

Bangor  Mechanics'  Aaiociatioii. , 

Theological  Seminanr 

Washburn's  Public  Library .... 


Bowdoin  College  . 

Bncksport  Social  Library 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminary 

Saint  Croix  Library 

State  Reform  School 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Town  Library 

City  Library 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Mechanics' Association 

Public  Library 

Hallowell  Social  Library 

CalUopian  Society,  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 

Bates's  College 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.. 

Mechanics'  Library 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Portland  Institute  and  Public  Library i.. 

Richmond  Library  Association 

Saco  Atheneum , 

Skowhegan  Library  Association 

Westbrook  Seminsjy 


Augusta.... 
Bangor..... 

•...."do 

do 

Belfast 

Brunswick . 
Bucksport . , 
.do.... 


Library  .. 
Franklin  Family  School  for  Boys.. 

Colby  University 

Frost's  Library 


Calais. 
CapeEUiabeth  .. 

Castine 

do 

EUsworth 

Farmington 

Gardiner 

do 

HaUoweU 

Kent's  Hill , 

Lewbton 

Orono 

Portland , 

do 

do 

Richmond 

Saco , 

Skowhegan 

Stevens's  Plains. 

Thomaston 

Topsham 

WaterviUe , 

Westbrook 


Naval  Academy 

Saint  John's  College 

State  Library 

Academy  of  the  Visitation....^ 

Baltimore  Female  Collese 

Friends'  Elementarv  and  High  School 

Howard  Normal  School.... 

Library  Company  of  the  Baltimore  Bar 

Loyola  CoUdge , 

Maryland  Institute  Library 

Medioal  and  Chimrgieal  Faculty  of  Maryland.. 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Notre  Dame  Institute 

Odd  Fellows' Library , 


Annapolis . 


do.... 

Baltimore  . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Digitized  by 


CodgL 


7,  coo 
5.000 
S.010 
3,500 
3.000 
20.0G0 
16,000 
3,540 
5,049 
4.000 
6.000 
1.100 
1,000 
1.000 
2,500 


4.000 
S.OOO 
8.000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,300 
1,000 
1,045 


23,000 

12,066 
3,500 

13,000 
1.000 

35,00(V 
1,600 
1.500 
2.000 
1.600 
1,250 
1,434 
1,000 
1,730 
2.00O 
2,50a 
5.000 
2,000 
5,600 
1.500 
3.50O 
3.500 

15.000 
1,100 
2,000 
3.000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,800 

10,000 
1,000 


15.000 
3,000- 

40,000 
3.200 
3,825 
2,5(X) 
1,650 
6,415 

90,000 

15.400 
1.600 

27.300 
1,100 

19.107 
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Library. 


Post-offlca. 


NoBilMrtf 


Ma  ryl  and— Continued. 


Peabody  Initituto 

State  Normal  School 

Yonng  Men'H  CbrUtian  Aiwociation 

Saint  Tlmotby'H  Hall 

Charlotte  Hall  Library 

Stonewall  Library 

Waiihington  Library 

Waihington  College 

College  of  Saint  JameB 

Rock  Hill  College 

Saint  Charles  College 

Saint  Clement's  Hall 

Patapfico  Female  Inttitnte 

Monnt  Saint  Mary's  College 

Saint  Jofleph*8  Academy 

Academy  of  Visitation  

Frederick  College 

Frederick  Female  Seminai^ 

Institution  for  Education  or  Deaf  and  Dumb . 

Novitiate  of  Society  of  Jesus 

Monnt  Saint  Clement 

Calvert  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Theological  Seminary 


MASSACHUSZTTS. 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Abbott  Female  Seminary 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Public  Library p 

Lassell  Seminary.. 

Sturgis's  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Boston  Athen«um 

Boston  College 

Boston  Library  Asioctation 

Boston  University —School  of  Law , 

Boston  University — School  of  Theology 

Central  Theological  Library 

Congregational  Library , 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society. 

EnglUh  High  School 

Handel  and  Haydn  Library , 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology , 

Mattapan  Literary  Association 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Natural  History  Society 


New  Church  Library  . 

New  England  Historic  Qenealogical  Society 

PubUc  Library 

Roxbury  Atbenssum 

Roxbury  Mechanics' Institute 

Social  Law  Library 

State  Library 

Town  Library 

Treadwell  Librarv,  Massachusettn  General  Hospital. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  Association , 

Toung  Men' s  Christian  Union , 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Bradford  Academy , 

State  Normal  School , 

Holton  Public  Library 

Merrick  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Cambridge  High  School 

Dana  Library 

Harvard  University , 

Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Blgelow  Library  Association 

Tuft's  College , 

Public  Library 


Baltimore 

do 

do 

Catonsvilie 

Charlotte  Hall 

do 

do 

Chestertown 

College  of  Saint  Janaes. 

ElUoottClty 

do 

do 

, do 

Emmittsburgh 

do 

Frederick 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ilchester 

New  Windsor 

Westminster 

Woodstock 


Amherst., 
do. 


Andover . 
do. 


Arlington — 
Aubumdale . 
Barnstable... 
Beverly  ..... 

Bolton 

Boston 

do 

do , 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

Boston  Highlands . 

Bradford 

Bridgewater 

Brighton 

Brookfleld 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

do 


do 

Charlestown 

Chelsea 

Chickopee 

Clinton 

College  Hill,  (Medford). 
Concord .^ 

Digitized  by 


SOLW 
1.16 

i,m 

3,000 

1,19 
1,9)0 
i.0t!6 

11.0Q9 
€,§» 
4.00? 
1.5U 
S^OOO 
6.006 
^lOO 
1,006 
8.300 
1,600 
2,000 
1,100 
6,000 
9.0» 
2.S0 

20^000 


27.  »8 
1,500 
!.« 

31,000 
2,005 
1,900 

S,dOO 
1.900 

16;  000 

96^000 
3,080 

19.500 
1,000 
4,009 
7,0W 

15,  a2 

1.300 
40. 000 
18.500 
3,000 
3,003 
5,000 

soiooo 

1^000 
1,000 
10, 9S 
198,000 
8,500 
1.900 
11,900 
33,000 
£.900 
3.300 
4,(900 
4.O00 
1,000 
1,900 
1,551 
10.009 
3.400 
]O,O00 
3.000 
COOO 
196,000 
14.700 
5.000 
2,609 
4.2S0 
19.000 
5^581 
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Li8t  of  libraries  (not  private)  containing  more  tian  1,000  volumes — Continaed. 


Library. 


PoMt-office. 


Namberof 
Tolames. 


Massachusetts— Continued. 


Peabody  Library ,  (branch) 

Library  Amociation 

WilliHton  Seminary 

Public  Libriiry 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Peabody  Library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

Greenfield  Library  Anioelatlon 

I  Lawrence  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Morte  A,  Son'M  Circulating  Library 

Public  Library  AiMOciation 

State  Indn^trial  School  for  Glrli 

Town  Library 

Dow  icCo.'n  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Pacific  Mllla  Library 

Leicenter  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

City -Library 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Aaioeiation 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Young  Men'n  Chrlntlaii  Aiiociation 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Monson  Academy 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Friendu'  Academy 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Kewton  Athenieum 

Newton  Theological  Inntltution 

North  Adams  Library  Ansoelation 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

A  ppleton  Library 

Wbeaton  Female  Seminary 

Free  Public  Library 

Peabody  Inntitute 

Free  Public  Library 

Berkshire  Athennum 

Mapleitood  Institute 

Mercantile  Library 

Public  Library 

Roxbury  Athenaeum 

Atbennum 

Essex  Institute 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science 

State  Normal  School , 

Anns  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

South  Dedham  Library 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 

Public  Library 

Goodenow  Library 

City  Library  AisociaUon 

Library  and  Muienm  of  Natural  History  ... 

Jackson  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library , 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School , 

Westfield  Athenieum' 

Town  Library 

Newton  Athenoum 

West  Newton  English  and  Classieal  School. 

Town  Library , 

Free  Library , 

Wesleyan  Academy , 

Williams  College 


Danvers 

Deerfleld , 

Bast  Hampton 

FaU  River 

Fltchburgh 

Framlngfaam 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Groton 

do 

Harvard 

Haverhill 

Hinsdale 

Lancaster 

do 

Lawrence 

do 

do 

Leicester 

do 

Leominster 

Lowell 

do 

Lunenburgh 

Lynn , 

Middleborongh 

Milford 

MiUbury  

Monaon , 

Natick 

New  Bedford 

do 

Newburyport 

Newton 

do 

Newton  Centre ..... 

North  Adams 

Northborongh 

North  Bridge  water.. 

Northampton 

North  Brookfleld.... 

Norton 

Oxford , 

Peabody 

PhiUipeton 

PitUfield , 

do.; , 

do 

Quincy , 

Rozbury 

Salem , 

do 

do 

do 

Shelbnrne  Falls 

Sherborn , 

Southborougb 

South  Dedham 

South  Hadley 

South  Reading 

South  Sudbury 

Springfield 

do 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham , 

Swampscott 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Wayland 

Westborough 

Westfield 

do 

Westford 

WestNewlon 

do 

Weiton 

WestRoxbury 

Wilbraham , 

Williamstown . 


Digitized  by 


Google 


7,000 
2,000 
2,000 

10,678 
8,053 
1,900 
4,000 
3.000 
3,300 
2,500 
2,238 
1,629 
1,500 
2,360 
1,200 
6.608 
3.000 
9,234 
6,000 
2,500 
1,653 
3.756 

15.000 

13,000 
1,350 

16,000 
1,151 
3,850 
1.787 
1,800 
3,700 

26.000 
1.900 

13,696 
7.000 
3,267 

12,000 
2,000 
2,783 
3,400 
8,000 
3,265 
2,200 
1,200 

14,160 
2,426 
6,^5 
1,C00 
.3.300 
7,188 
8,000 

1.1,455 

27,000 
500 
8,000 
3,750 
1,500 
2,5U 
1,432 
7.5C0 
3.000 
5,000 

32,000 

27,600 
4,0(X) 
3,000 
1,800 

11.000 
6,247 
4.208 
1,442 
2,500 
5.717 
2.000 
3.000 
1.7C0 
3.300 
9,500 
6.000 

15.000 
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Mauachusstts— Continned. 


Willlaini  CoUega  Societies 

Public  Library 

Winchester  Library 

Town  Library 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 

College  of  the  Holy  Groat 

Oread  Collegiate  Inatltate 

Free  PabUc  Libraiy 

Highland  Military  Institnte . 


Worceater  County  Free  Inatitate  of  Indnitrlal  Science  . 

Woreeiter  County  Horticultural  Society 

Worcester  County  Mechanics*  Library 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society 


College  Library 

Ladles'  Library 

PnbUc  School  Library. 


Albion  Library.. 

Albion  College  Library 

Ihe  Missel  Clark's  School 

University  of  Michigan 

Mechanics'  Society 

PubUo  Library 

Young  Men's  Society  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Public  School  Library 

Hillsdale  College 

HUlMdale  College  SocieUes 

Kalamaxoo  College 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Young  Men's  Library  Association 

State  Agricultural  College 

State  Library 

State  Reform  School 

Ladies'  Library  Awociation 

City  Library 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute  . 

Olivet  College 

State  Normal  School 


Augsburgh  Seminary 

Universliy  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

Saint  Jotin's  CoUege , 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. , 

Saint  Paul  Library 

State  Library 

First  State  Normal  School.... 


MIS9Z88IPPL 


Mississippi  CoUege , 

SUte  Library « , 

Natches  Institute 

University  of  Mississippi 

Chickasaw  Female  College , 

Tougaloo  University— Normal  Department  . 


UISSOURL 


Christian  University 

Saint  Vincent's  CoUege 

University  of  Missouri 

Grand  River  College 

Loretto  Academy 

State  Lunatic  Aitylum 

Westminster  College 

Lewis  College 

Mount  Pleasant  College 

North  Miisouri  State  Normal  School . 

WUliam  Jewell  College 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


WHliamatown  .... 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Wobnm i. 

Worcester 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 


Adrian 

do 

do 

Albion 

do 

Ann  Arbor .... 

do 

Detroit 

do 

do 

Flint 

Qrand  Rapids. 

HilMale 

do 

Kalamazoo 

do 

do , 

Lansing , 

do 

do , 

Marshall , 

Monroe 

do , 

OUvet , 

Ypsilanti 


Minneapolis... 

do 

Northfield.... 
Saint  Joseph  . 
Saint  Paul.... 

do 

do 

Winona 


Clinton... 
Jackson  .. 
Natchex .. 
Oxford... 
Pontotoc  . 
Tougaloo . 


Canton 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Columbia , 

Edinburgh 

Florisante , 

Fulton , 

do 

Glasgow 

Hnntsville 

KirksTlUe 

Ubcrty 

Saint  Cbarlei.. 

Digitized  by 


Cobg 


8.401 
2,W 
2.801 

50.  on 

10.000 
S.006 

Sfi,983 
J.OOO 
1000 
LOOO 

^9» 
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ZMt  of  Ubrarie9  {not  private)  conUUmag  more  than  1,000  volumea^Continned. 


LIbraiy. 


PoBU>ffiee. 


Xumberof 
voiamen. 


MissouRl^Continned. 


Saint  Cbarlet'fl  Catbollo  Library  . 
Academy  of  tbe  Saered  Heart .... 

Academy  of  Science 

Academy  of  tbe  Vbitatlon 

College  of  tbe  Cbrlatian  Brotberi. . 

Concordia  Seminary 

Law  Library  Awoclation 

Normal  Scbool 

Public  Scbool  Library 

Saint  Loni«  Medical  College , 

Saint  LoaI«  Medical  Society , 

Saint  Looia  Mercantile  Library  .. 
Saint  Louiii  UniTemity  Library  .. 

Saint  Patrick'ii  Academy 

Unnllne  Academy 

Wa«bington  University 


Sute  Library 

Nebraska  College  . 


KEW  HAMPSHIBK. 


Ketcbnm  Library 

Town  Library 

Cbarl««iown  8ocial  Library 

New  Hampabire  Historical  Society 

Pabllc  Library , 

State  Library 

Dover  Library 

Juvenile  and  Social  Library 

Town  Library.. p 

Franklin  Library  Asbociation 

Dartmoatb  College 

HoUia  Social  Library 

Public  Library , 

City  Library 

Kimball  Union  Academy  Library  and  Sodetlet.. 

Appleton  Library 

Literary  Adelpbi , 

Literals  loBtitnte 

Social  Fraternity 

Literary  and  Scientific  Inttitute 

Portiimoutb  Atbenieum 

Mercantile  Library  AsHOciation , 

Library  Association 

Saint  Paul's  School 

Manufacturers'  and  Village  Library , 

Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College 


KEW  JCRSET. 


Famum  Preparatory  Scbool 

Bordentown  Female  College 

Young  Men's  Cbrbtian  Association 

Freehold  Institute 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Classical  and  Commercial  High  School  . 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  . . . .  t 

Apprenticee'  Library 

Newark  Library  Association 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

Hertzog  Hall  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

College  of  New  Jeisey  and  Societies.... 

Theological  Seminary 

Seton  Hall  College 

Fallsington  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

PUetgrove  Library  Association 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Albany  Medical  College 


Saint  Charles  . 
Saint  Lon is... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Lincoln  City... 

Nebraska  City. 


Bristol 

do 

Charlestown... 

Concord 

do 

do 

Dover 

Dublin 

Exeter 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Hollis 

Lancaster 

Manchester .... 

Meriden 

Mount  Vernon . 
New  Hampton, 
do 


.do. 


New  London  . . 
Portsmouth.... 

do 

Rolling's  Ford . 

Saint  Paul 

Somersworth . . 
TUton 


Beverly 

Bordentown 

Bridgeton 

Freehold 

Hoboken 

LawreneeTille  ... 

Madison 

Morrlstown 

Newark 

do 

New  Brunswick  . 

do 

Princeton 

do 

South  Orange.... 

Trenton 

do 

Woodstown 


1.570 
2,000 
3,600 
2,000 
10.000 
5.000 

7,o:o 

3,731 

31,000 

2,0C0 

1.600 

43.000 

24,000 

1,124 

2,  .500 

5,000 


5.314 
2,  (.00 


4,000 
2.000 
1,434 
6,500 
6,223 

11,000 
4,500 
1,825 
3.428 
1,247 

46.000 
1.576 
1,003 

16, 176 
4,000 
1,000 
1.500 
4,000 
1,400 
1,500 

11,391 
1,600 
1,300 
6.000 
5,500 
1,183 


1,610 
1.000 
1.2C0 
1.500 
5,000 
3,000 

10,000 
2,500 

17,000 
5.000 

18,000 
3,000 

28.000 

23.500 
8.000 
2.000 
4,000 
1,100 


Albany. 
do., 


Digitized  by 


1,000 
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N£W  York— Continned. 


Dodle  J  Observatory 

State  Agricultnral  Society 

State  Library 

Unlvemity  of  Albany,  Law  School 

Yonnff  Hen's  Atwociat  ion 

Yoang  Men's  Chrijitian  Association 

Alfred  University 

Amenia  Seminary.... 

Saint  Steven's  College 

Anbam  Prison  Library 

Anbora  Theological  Seminary 

GayagaLake  Academy 

Batavia  Union  School 

Binghamton  Academy 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institnte  . 

Brooklyn  Institute  Library 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Medical  Society  of  County  of  Kings 

Mercantile  Library 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Young  Men's  Christian  As8oci^tion 

Youth's  Free  Library 

Buffalo  Female  Academy 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Canisius  College . 


Orosvenor  Library 

Martin  Luther  (Theological)  College ^ 

Mechanics' Institute 

Medical  College , 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

Young  Men's  Association 

Washington  Academy 

Canaudaigua  Academy 

Ontario  Female  Seminary , 

Canton  Theological  School 

Sahit  Lawrence  University 

Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary 

New  York  Conference  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Claverack  College  and  Hudson  River  Institute 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute 

Hamilton  College 

State  Normal  and  Training  School , 

Delaware  Academy 

Starkey  Seminary 

Elmira  Female  College 

Fairfield  Academy 

Fairfield  Seminary 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

Flushing  Librarv  Association 

Saint  John's  College 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute , 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

Fredonia  Academy 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Qeneeeo  Academy 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Wadsworth  Librarv 

Geneva  Clasttical  Union  School 

Hobart  College 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 

Hamilton  .£onian  Society 

Hartwick  Seminary 

Cortlandt  A cademy 

Homell  Library .' 

Fran kli  n  Lib rary  A s^ociation 

Cornell  Univeriilty 

Union  tjchool  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Union  Free  School 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Ingham  University 

Seminary  of  the  Lady  of  Angels « 


Oenesee  Wesleyan  Seminary . 

Lowville  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart , 

Mexico  Academy , 

Walkill  Academy  and  Union  Free  School. 

Naples  Academy 

New  burgh  Free  Library 

Theological  Seminary , 

American  Bible  Society , 


Albany, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.do. 


do 

AltnA 

Amenia  . . .  . . 
Anandale.... 

Auburn 

do 

Aurora 

Batavia 

Binghamton  . 
Brooklyn . . . . 


.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 


.do.. 


do. 
Buffalo.. 
do.. 


.do.. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do.. 


do 

do 

do 

Cambridge..... 
Canandalgna  .. 

do 

Canton 

do 

Cazenovia 

CharlotteviUe.. 

Claverack 

CUnton 

do 

Cortland 

Delhi 

Eddy  town 

Elmira 

Fairfield 

do 

Flatbnsh 

Flushing 

Fordham 

Fort  Edward . . 

Franklin , 

Fredonia 

do 

Goneseo 

do 

do 

Geneva 

do 

Hamilton 

do , 

Hartwick 

Homer , 

HomellsviUe... 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamef>town  ..... 

Eeeseville 

Kemwood 

LeRoy , 

Lewiston 

Lima 

Lowvilte 

Manbattaaville . 

Mexico 

Middletown 

Naples 

Newbnrgfa 

do. 


New  York _. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Lut  of  JQ^rarieB  {not private)  containing  more  than  1,000  roZume^—Continaed. 


Library. 


Poet-office. 


Number  of 
yolames. 


New  York— Continned. 


American  Eclectic  Library,  (Hedieal) 

American  Institute  Library 

Apprentices' Library 

AatorLibraiy 

Brotherhead  Library 

City  Library 

Coliege  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  8alnt  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons , 

Colombia  College , 

Cooper  Union 

Eclectic  Library , 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 

Manhattan  Academy 

Manhattan  College , 

Medical  library  and  Journal  Association 

Mercantile  Llbniry  Association 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  (with  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons.) 

New  York  House  of  Reftige 

New  York  Society  Library , 

Packard's  BusineNs  College 

Rutgers  Female  College 

Union  Theological  Semhiary 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Washington  Heights 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association , 

Norwich  Academy , 

Matthew's  Circulating  Library , 

Ogdensborgh  Educational  Institute , 

Oiiwego  City  Library 

PubUe  School  Library 

State  Normal  andTralnint  School 

OxSord  Academy 

Palmyra  Classical  Union  School 

Port  Byron  Free  School  sAd  Academy 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Public  School  Library 

Yassar  College 

Franklin  Academy  and  Union  Free  School 

RensselaervUle  Academy 

House  of  Beftige  for  Juvenile  Offenders 

Public  School  Central  Llbraiy 

Rochester  Athennnm  and  MechanieB'  Association 

Rochester  Free  Academy 

Rochester  Theological  »Bmiiiaxy , 

University  of  Rochester 

Academic  Department  Union  School 

Union  College * 

Union  CoUege  Societies 

Union  School  Library 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy .- 

DeVaux  College 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Aagels 

Central  Library,  (Schools) 

Public  Library  of  Court  of  Appeals 

Syracuse  University 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institnte 

Saint  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminaiy 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

Trey  Young  Men's  AHsodation 

City  Ubrary 


New  York. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..J. .do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Norwich 

Ogdensburgh  .., 

do 

Oswego 

'.\\\\^o\\\',\V.'.\ 

Ozfbrd 

Palmyra , 

Port  Byron . . . . , 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie . . 

.>...do 

Prattsbnrgh  . . . , 
RensselaervUle.. 

Rocheeter 

do. 

, do. 


do 

do 

do 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

do 

do 

Sing  Sing 

Suspension  Bridge  . 
do., 


Syracuse  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Troy 

.....do... 

do... 

-do... 


School  District  Ubrarv , 

Warsaw  Union  School 

Waterloo  Union  School 

Waterto^n  High  School , 

Westfleld  Academy  and  Union  Sehool 

Whitsetown  Seminary 

Academy  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  on  the  Hudson.. 


UUca.. 

do 

Warsaw  .... 
Waterloo... 
Watertown  . 
Weetfield... 


Yonkers. 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


University  of  North  Carolina... 

University  Societies 

Davidson  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Wake  Forest  College  Sodetlet . 

56 


Chapel  HID 

do 

Davidson  Ylllaffe.. 

Forestville 

..■•■.do.  I 


3,000 
10,000 
51,000 
142,000 
20,000 

8,000 
21,000 
16,000 

1,900 
23,100 
11,000 

ao.000 

14,500 

1,200 

6,500 

3,000 

143,743 


*"t3igTtTz"e(ft)y' 


<3ti 


3.850 

6Q,00U 
1,000 
2.000 

32,000 
5,046 
2.392 
5,151 
1,018 
1,000 
3,048 
6^000 
5.000 
2.100 
1.000 
1,130 
1,000 
4.030 
8,000 
8.200 
1,300 
1,000 
1,275 
5.900 

20.000 
5.800 
7,500 

10.800 
1,090 

18,000 

10,000 
2,000 
1.711 
1.213 
4,000 

13.0U0 
6.000 
1.563 
1.500 
3.000 
5.000 
1.563 

20.500 
6.000 
4.472 
1«500 
1,100 
1,895 
1,299 
2.000 
3,000 


7,000 
12.  COO 
6.000 
8,000 
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709 
703 
704 
705 
706 
707 
708 
709 


710* 

711 

713 

713 

714* 

715 

71J8 

717 

718 

719 

730 

731 

733 

733 

734 

735 

T2V 

738 

739* 

760 

731* 

733 

733* 

734* 

735 

738 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741* 

743 

743* 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748* 

749 

750 

731 

753 

753* 

754* 

755 

756* 

757* 

758 

759 

760 

761 

769 

763 

764* 

765 

766 

767 

768 

769* 

770 

771 

779 

773 

774 

775 

77€ 

777* 


North  Carolina— Coati&ued. 


Edgeworth  Female  Seminary. . 

North  Carolina  College 

New  Garden  Boardiog  School . 

Baptist  Female  Seminary 

State  Library 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Trinity  College 

Wilion  Collegiate  Seminary... 


OHIO. 


Akron  Library  Association 

Ohio  University 

Grand  RiTer  Institute 

Baldwin  University 

Yoang  Men's  Christian  Association 

Tbeplogical  Seminary  of  Sahit  Charles  Borromeo  . 

Cincinnati  Hortlcnltnral  Society 

Cincinna'i  Law  Library 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

Hughes  High  School  Library 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Longrie w  Anyl  um 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

Mendenhall's  Clrcolating  Library 

Mount  Auburn  Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  Seminary 

Public  Library 

Saint  Joseph's  German-English  Academy 

Saint  Xavler  College 

Theological  and  Religious  Library  Association.... 

Turner  Society 

Young  Ladies'  Seminaiy 

YouDg  Men's  Mercantile  Library 

Circleville  Library 

Union  School  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Cleveland  Female  Seminary  

Cleveland  Homoepathio  Hospital 

Cleveland  Library  Association 

Cleveland  Medical  College 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College 

Weslem  Reserve  Historical  Society 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Saint  Mary's  of  the  Springs 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

State  Library 

Cooper  Seminary 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Societies 

Sturges  Library 

Kenyon  College 

Glendale  Female  College 

Denison  University 

Lane  Free  Library 

Highland  Female  Institute 

Hiram  College 

McNeely  Normal  School 

Western  Reserve  College , 

Mechanics'  Institute 

National  Normal  School 

Marietta  College 

Marietta  College  Societies 

Mount  Union  College , 

Mount  Union  College  Linnean  Library , 

Franklin  College , 

Young  Men's  Library , 

Oberlln  College , 

Miami  University '. 

Oxford  Female  College 

Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary 

Putnam  Seminary 

Academy  of  Mount  Notre  Dame 

Northwestern  Normal  School 

Sidney  Literary  Association 


Greensborongb  .. 
Mount  Pleasant. 
New  Garden  .... 
Raleigh 


Salem . . 
Trinity . 
Wilson. 


Akron  ........ 

Athens 

Austinborgh . . 
Berea ........ 

Canton 

Carthagena... 
Cincinnati  . .  .  . 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

CirclevlUe 

do 

do 

Cleveland  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Columboa  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dayton 

Delaware . 

do 

do 

do 

Gambler 

Glendale 

Granville..... 
Hamilton  .... 
Hillsborongk  . 

Hiram 

Hopedale 

Hudson 

Lebanon..... 

do 

Marietta , 

do 

Mount  Unioa  . 


New  Athena 

Norwalk 

OberUn 

Oxford 

do 

PainesviUe ...... 

Putnam 

Reading............. 

Republic... 

Sidney.^ 


"oogfe* 


!.» 
1,» 
1,« 
l.« 


4,06 

5,«i)» 
!,» 
l.ytf> 

1,« 

%m 

3.3« 

i» 

],»' 

10^  OH 
1.0» 

&«> 

5,065 

3.  we 

li,0» 

sa,si5 
i,» 
is,aE 

3.* 
iSU 

S.W 
34,  Ui 
%Ki 

\^ 
1,«) 
1.0QI 
«Q» 
U.W 

e,OD0 

lis 

5^» 
%9& 
S,» 
1,» 
3,000 
1,« 

37.a» 
l.« 

SLOV 
13,«B 

S.SB 

aoB 
%m 
i,» 
xm 
i,« 

i» 

US* 

3;« 

11.W 

%m 

iS 

i« 

%m 
i.» 
Iff 
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List  of  Uhrariee  {not private)  containing  more  than  1,000  vo7i(me«~CoDtiDaed. 


Library. 


PostK)ffice. 


Namber  of 
volamaf. 


OHio-^ontlnaed. 


Excelfior  Library 

PabUo  Library 

Wittenberg  College 

Yoong  Hen't  Cbri»iiaa  AMoeiatlon. .. 

StenbeiiTille  Female  Seminary , 

Third  Street  Seminary 

Heidelberg  College 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary  . ... 

Union  School  Library 

Urbaaa  Uniyersity , 

Philomathean  Literary  Society 

WUloogfaby  College , 

Unireriity  of  Wooffter 

Theological  Seminary 

Wllberforee  University 

Tonug  Men's  Christian  Association... 

Antioch  College , 

Patnam  Seminary  for  Yonng  Ladies.. 
ZaneiiTille  Athennam , 


Pacific  University 

Bishop  Scott  Orammar  School  . 

Libri^  Association 

Saint  Helen'M  Hall 

WUlamette  University 


FEKNSYLVANIA. 


Agrlenltoral  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Public  School  Library 

Western  Theological  Seminary 

Mahlenberg  College .-. 

Altoona  Meohanics' Library,  dec 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Toang  Ladies 

Theological  Seminary 

Yoong  Men's  Christian  Association 

Kallynean  Academy , 

College  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Villanova :. 

Dickinson  College 

Soldiers' Orphans'  School 

Chester  Library 

Saint  Jos^h's  Academy 

Pennsylvainia  Female  College 

Doylestown  Library 

£aston  Library  Association 

Lafayette  College  and  Societies 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Fallaington  Library  Company 

Ursinns  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Theological  Seminary 

Caasel's  Library 

State  Library 

Union  Library  Company 

West  Branch  Boarding  and  High  School 

Union  Library  of  Upper  Merlon 

Bennett  Library 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

AthensBum,  Agricnltnral  and  Mechanics'  Listitate  . 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lancaster  Library 

Law  Library  Association 

Mechanics' Library 

Beformed  Theological  Seminary 

Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association 

Lewlsbargh  University 

Saint  Franoia's  College 

Lincoln  University 

Normal  School 

Alleghany  College, 


AUeghaay  College  Fhllo-Fra&klin  Society. 

MeMlvUle  City  Library 

Theological  School 

Library  of  Science. • 


Id.. 


do 

do 

Steobenvilie.. 
do 


Tiffin. 

do 

Troy 

Urbana 

West  Farmhigton. 

WlUoughby 

Wooster 

Xenial 

do. 

do. 


Yellow  Springs . 

Zanesville 

do 


Forest  Grove.. 

Portland 

do 

do 

Salem 


Agrlcaltural  College.. 

Alleghany  City 

AUeghanyClty 

All«ntown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

do 

do 

Boyertown 

Bryn  Maur 

Carlisle 

Caniville  .., 

Chester 

Chestnut  Hill , 

College  ville 

Doylestovm 

Easton 

do 

Eden  Hall 

Edinborottgh , 

Erie 

Fallsington , 

Freeland 

Gettysburgb 

do 

Harleysville 

Harrisburgh 

Hatborough 

Jersey  Shore 

King  of  Prussia  P.O.. 

Kingston 

Kutxtown , 

Lancaster , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lewisburgh 

Loretto 

Lower  Oxford 

Mansfield 

MeadvUle 

do 

do 

do 

Media 


3,000 
4.000 
8.000 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
l,3d0 
5,000 
1,1.W 
3.000 
2.500 
2,000 
3.O0O 
1.000 
5.000 
2,000 
5,900 


5,000 
1.200 
5,330 
1,000 
2,000 


2,000 

4,500 

13,000 

3.000 

2,802 

3.000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

30.000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,100 

2.500 

2,000 

6,000 

9,000 

1,800 

2,175 

4,710 

1  540 

5,000 

18,300 

10,100 

10.000 

4.\000 

7.500 

3.000 

i.eoo 

5.000 
2.400 
2.000 

12,000 
2,000 
3,700 
4,200 
8,000 
2,500 
5,  COO 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 

11,050 
1,000 
1,800 

12.000 
2,000 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Ko. 


LIbraiy. 


Po0t-offic«. 


NoBterf 


650 

851 

858 

853* 

654 

655 

856 

857 

858 

859 

860 

861 

802* 

883* 

864* 

865* 

866" 

867 

868* 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874* 

875 

876 

877 

878* 

879 

880 

881 

882 

883- 

884 

885* 

886* 

887* 

888* 

889 

890 

891 

i<92* 

693 

894 

895* 

896 

897- 


900 

901 

902« 

903 

904 

905 

906 

907 

906 

909 

910 

9U 

912 

913 

914 

915 

916 

917 

918 


919- 
920* 
921 


923* 
924* 


Pernsylyania— Continued. 

Theological  Seminary  of  German  Beformed  Church  . 

State  Normal  School 

MoantTille  Library 

Moravian  Historical  Society 

Naaareth  UaU 

Westminster  College 

Freemoont  Seminwy 

Norristown  Library  Company 

Oakland  Female  Institute » 

Oakland  Female  Institute  Literary  Association 

Saint  Charles  Theological  Seminary 


Academy  of  Fine  Artt 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Apprentices'  Library  Company 

Athensam  of  Philadelphia 

Baptist  Historical  Society 

Brotherhead  Library 

By  berry  Library 

Carpenters'  Company  of  Philadelphia , 

Chestnut  Street  Female  Seminary 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 

Dial  Library , 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Epiaeopal  Church.. 

Franklin  Institute 

Qermantown  Friends' Library 

Girard  College 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Haverford  College 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

House  of  Refuge 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

La  Salle  College , 

Lair  AssociaUon 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Mercantile  Library 

Moyamensing  Literarv  Institute 

Pennsylvania  Horticultoral  Society 

Pennsylvania  Hospital , 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

Saint  Vincent's  Seminary 

Sottthwark  Library 

University  of  Pennsylvania... 

Wagner  Free  Inntitute  of  Science 

West  Philadelphia  Institnte 

Woman's  Hospital 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

German  Library  Association 

Saint  Michael's  Theological  Seminary 

Western  University  of  Pennsvl vauia 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 

Saint  Benedict's  Academy 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Missionary  Institute 

Lehigh  University... 

Swarthmore  College 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUege 

Waynesburgh  College 

Saint  Vincent's  CoUege 

West  Town  Boarding-School 

Wilkesbarre  Law  and  Association  Library 

Wilkesbarre  Athenaeum 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 

Dickinson  Seminary 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association . 

East  Greenwich  Free  Library 

Providence  Conference  Seminary... 

Foster-Man  ton  Library 

KiDgiiton  Library., 


Mercersburgh 

MUlersvilla 

Mountviile 

Naiareth 

do 

New  Wllmiagtcm 

Norristown 

do .. 

do 

do 

Overbrook,  (near  PJu]»- 
delphla.) 

Philadelphia 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburgh 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saint  Mary's 

Scranton 

Selino  Grove 

South  Bethleham .... 

Swarthmore 

Toiresdale 

Upland 

Warren ., 

Waahington.....  ....... 

Waynesbargh 

Weetmoreland  Cooaty.  •« 

West  Town 

Wllkeabarro 

do , 

do 

WiUiami 


Bristol 

Eaal  Greenwich. 

do 

Foster  Centre..., 
Kingston 


....Vl^ckvu      «^>V.IH^    .....«..............•••.•.■■......•*.•....  •        Ml^MA/^aWtftM 

Lonsdale  Library '..' ..i  Lonadale 

Digitized  by 


3.» 

i,m 

5^W 

22,  e» 
u,m 

aS^OQB 

2,00 

I.8B0 

ie^oi« 

6,0De 

uon 

at  333 
5.09 
2,500 
8;75@ 
12^000 
^900 

i,m 
ts^o» 

:|.5el 
79.0QD 

3,oyo 

800 

!,» 

s^<n 

IfltOtt 

9.a» 

83^001 
12,200 
4.0BS 

I,  as 

5. 29 

%w 

4.500 

2,70» 
!,«• 
12.29 

a.«0 
2.5fl0 
2,000 
2,0uu 

i.«e 

dLOOO 

!.«» 
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LIbrmry. 


Poft-cffica. 


Namberof 
volamM. 


RRODK  ISLANI>— Continued. 


Namganiett  Library 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

People'!  Library 

Redwood  Library  and  AtbenjBum 

SlatersTlUe  Reading-Room  and  LU>rary 

Pawtncket  Library  AModation 

Brown*UniverBity 

Educational  Library , 

Franklin  Lyoenm 

Mechanics  and  Manofactoren'  AMociation , 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-Sebool., 

PeTTin'i  Circnlating  Library 

Providence  AtheMeam , 

PFovidenoe  Reform  School 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School , 

Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 

State  Law  Library , 

Union  for  Clirlstian  Work 

Tonng  Men's  Ohristian  Association 

SlatersTiUA  Library 

Pawcatnck  Library  Association 

Harris's  Institute  Library 


Nanmgansett 

Newport 

do 

do 

North  Smithfleld., 

Pawtucket 

Providence , 

do 

do , 

do 


.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do. 


.do.. 


SlatersviUe.. 
Westeriy  .^  • . 
Woonsocket . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston  CoHege , 

Charleston  Library  Society , 

Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
State  Library. 


Theological  Seminary 

Uuirersity  of  South  Carolina 

Funnan  UniTersity 

Southern  Baptist  Theologleal  Seminary.. 

Woflbrd  College 

Newberry  College 


Charleston. 

, do 

do 

0<riumbia.., 

do 

*k..... 

Greeifrille.. 
do.. 


Spartanburgh  C.  H. 
Walhalla 


TEHirusu. 

East  Tennessee  Wedeyan  Unirersity., 

Tennessee  Female  CoUege , 

Green  viUe  and  Tuscnlum  CoUege , 

East  Tennessee  University , 

Philomathean  Library 

Cumberland  UniTersity 

MarysvUle  CoUege 

State  Female  College 

Aeademy  of  Saint  Cecelia 

FmkUn  CoUege 

Umversityof  NaahvUle 

University  of  NaahvUle  Sodetiei 

State  Ubrary 

W.  E.  Ward^s  Seminary 

University  of  the  South 

Mary  Sharp  CoUege 


Texas  MlUtary  Institute 

Oalveston  Mercanttte  Library . 

Houston  Lyceum 

Houston  Public  Library 

Baylor  University 

Bowden  Literary  Society 


TIRMONT. 

Bradford  Aeademy  and  Union  High  School . 
University  and  State  Agrleultnral  CoUege... 

Vermont  Episoopallnstitnte 

Young  Men's  Association 

Caetleton  Seminary ., 

State  Normal  School 

New  Hampton  Institute 

Middlebury  College 

Mlddkbury  CoUege  Sodetiei 


Atfiens.... 
Franklin ... 
GreenvUIe. 
KnozvUle.. 


Lebanon  and  Memphis . 

MarysvUle 

Near  Memphis.... 

NashvUle 

do 

do 


.do. 


do 

do 

Sewanee ... 
Winchester . 


Austin 

Galveston .... 

Houston 

do. 


Independence . 
Tyler 


j968*  I  State  Library  . 


Bradford ., 

BurUngton , 

do 

do , 

CasUeton 

do , 

Fairfax 

Middlebury 

do ., 

MontpeUer 

Digitized  by 


CoogTe 


1,350 
1,000 

13,fl00 

19,094 
1,300 
4,034 

41,000 
1,000 
6,000 
6.600 
2,500 
6,000 

33,937 
1,300 
1,100 
1,000 
4,000 
1,600 
6,000 
1,500 
3,500 
6,000 


8,000 
15,000 
5,000 
3,000 
18,613 
87,000 
1,000 
3,000 
15,000 
4,000 


2,800 
1,800 
5,000 
1.800 

80,000 
9,^)00 
2,000 
8,500 
1,400 
3,000 

13,000 
5.000 

18,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,500 


1,000 
7,188 
1,500 
1,800 
2.700 
8,756 


1,100 
12,871 
3,115 
1,33L 
1,000 
1.020 
3,000 
12.500 
3,700 
13,500 
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No. 


Library. 


Post-offioe. 


Smaba4 


969 

990* 

991 

992 

993 

994* 

995 


99« 
997* 
998* 
999 
1000 
1001 
1002* 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006* 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011* 
1013 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019* 
1030 
1021 


1033 
1033 
1034 
1035 


1036 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030* 

1031* 

1033 

1033 

1034* 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1043 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 


VlRHOllT— Con  tinned. 


Norwich  Unfverrity 

Peabodv  Librai^ 

Ripley  Female  College 

Rutland  Graded  High  School 

Pnbllc  Library 

Baint  Jobnsbury  Athensum 

Thetford  Academy  and  Boarding  School. 


1053 
1053* 


Martha  Washington  College 

A lexandria  Library 

Theological  Seminary 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Randolph  Macon  Washington  Society 

Randolph  Macon  Franklin  Society 

Emory  and  Henrv  College 

Hampton  Normal  Institute 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Philanthropic  Literary  Society 

Union  Theological  Seminary • 

Virginia  Dialectic  Society 

Virginia  MUitarv  Institute 

Wa»hington  and  Lee  UnlTcrsity 

Newmarket  Polytechnlo  Institute 

Petersbnrgh  Library  Association 

Southern  Female  College 

Richmond  College 

Richmond  Institute 

State  Libraiy 

Roanoke  College 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dtunb  and  Blind. 

Virginia  Female  Institute , 

University  of  Virginia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 


WEST  yiROINIA. 


Storer  Normal  School 

West  Virginia  Univemity , 

Saint  Vincent's  College , 

Wheeling  Library  Association., 


Lawrence  Univeraity 

Belolt  College 

Galesvllle  UnlTerslty 

Mission  House 

Young  Men's  Association 

Seminary  of  Saint  Francis 

Madison  Institute 

State  Agricultural  Society 

State  Historical  Society 

State  Library 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin  Societies  . 

Jones's  Library 

Milton  College 

Saint  Mary's  Institnte 

Young  Men's  Association 

Oshkosh  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Racine  City  Library 

Racine  CoUege 

Saint  Catharine's  Academy 

Ripon  College 

Saint  Clara  Academy 

NashotaHome 

Northwestern  University 

State  Normal  School 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Northflold 

Post  Mills  TUlaffe. 

Poultney 

Rutland 

Saint  Johnsbnry  . . 

do 

Thetford 


Academy  of  the  Visitation 


Abingdon 

Alexandria . . 

Near  Alexandria . 

Boydton 

do 

do 

Emory —  . 

Hampton 

Hampden 

Hampden  Sidney 

Hampden....'. 

Lexington 

do 

do 

Newmarket 

Petersburgfa . 

do : 

Richmond 

do 

do 

Salem 

Staunton , 

do 

University  of  Virginia. 

Willlamsbargh 

do 


Harper's  Perry  . 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

do 


Appleton . . 

Beloit 

GalMviUe  . 
Herrmann. 
Janesvillo  . 

Lake 

Madison... 
do.... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 


do 

Manitowoc . 

MUton 

Milwaukee . 

do.. 


Oshkosh... 
Plattsville . 
Racine  . . . . 

do.... 

do.... 


Ripon. 
Sinsinawa  Hound. 

Summit , 

Watertown 

Whitewater 


Acaaemyortne  visitation Georget 

I  Georgetown  College i do 


Georgetown . 


fOOgfr 


3.» 

3.M 

l.W 

1,0* 
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ifo. 


Library. 


Poat-of&ce. 


Nomber  of 
▼olnmea. 


District  of  Columbia— Continaed. 


054 

055 

.036* 

1057* 

1056 

L03»' 

1060* 

1061*  i 

1068* 

1063 

1064* 

1065* 

L066 

1067 

1068- 

1069* 

1070 

J  071* 

1073* 

1073 

1074* 

1075* 


1076 
1077 
1078 


Oolambian  College *.... 

Colombian  College  Societies 

Library  of  Congress 

Senate  Library 

House  Library 

£>ei>artinent  of  tbe  Interior 

Department  of  Agrlcolture 

Bureau  of  Education 

Patent  Office 

Navy  Department 

United  States  Naval  Observatory 

Department  of  State 

Treasury  Department 

Coast  Survey  Office 

Borean  of  Statistics 

War  Department 

Engineers'  Department,  United  States  Army... 

Signal  Office,  United  States  Army 

Surgeon-Oeneral's  Office,  United  States  Army. 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Washington  City  Library 

Howard  University 


Washington  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

, do 

do 


COLORADO  TERRITORY. 


Miners  and  Mechanics'  Institute  . 

Territorial  Library 

Jarvis  HoU  Collegiate  School 


Central 

Denver 

Golden  City  . 


UTAH  TERRITORY. 
1079      University  of  Deseret 


Salt  Lake  City. 


I                                    WASHINGTON  TCRRTTORY. 
1 
1080*  I  Territorial  Library , 


Olympia  . 


5.000 

3,000 

246,000 

25,000 

25,000 
6,000 
5.500 
1,700 

22,000 
4,500 
6,000 

16,500 
7,000 
5,000 
3.500 

11,000 
2,000 
1,600 

20.000 
4,500 

12.000 
7,550 


1,000 
2,500 
1,200 


2,905 


5,000 
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Table  XYL—SiaHeiicB  of  educaUonal  lentfaotUms  for  1872; 


Benefactor. 


Organisation  to  which  intmsted. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Unwertitiet  and  eoUeget, 


Hon.  Edward  Tompkins. . . 

Tariooa 

Miss  Harriet  Kirby 

Oeneral  K  M.  Waterman  . 

Jedediah  Hnntington 

Do 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Habbard 

Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont " 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps* 

H.&MoComb 


Thomas  Smith . . . . 
Dr.  S.  L.  Whipple  . 
Henry  Hall,  esq... 

Various 

Do 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hartford,  Conn ... 

do 

Norwich,  Conn... 
do 


NewYorlcN.Y. 
Englewood,  N.  J . 
Wi]biington,Del.. 

Hartford,  Conn... 
JacksonTiUe,  111 . 


Illinois. 


Tarioos 

Do 

Do 

John  C.  Baldwin, 


Orange,  K.  J . 


University  of  Califomia . . 
University  of  the  Pacific  . 

Trinity  College 

do 

do 

Berkeley  Divinity  School . 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  College 

do.... 

Delaware  College 

Saint  Ignatius  College 

Illinois  College 

do 

do 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Shnrtleff  College 

Wheaton  College 

Wabash  College 

do 


Robert  Stockweli. 

John  King 

James  Huston 

B.MVyeU 


Jeremiah  Anderson. 

C.W.Show 

J.C.Beasley 

R.  C.Mitchell 

Various 


Madison,  Ind  — 
Connersville,  Ind 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Richmond, Mo ... 
X.Wash'gton,  Ohio 
Riplev.Ohlo  ... 


•Congregati's  of  Norwegian 
Evang.  Luth.  Churoh. 


The  Norwegian  Luth.  College. 


.do. 


Aaron  Benedict.. 
Various 


Waterbury,  Conn . 


Do 

Do 

•Citizens 

■Society  for  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  Sc  Theological 
Education  at  the  West 
Do 

Dr.  J.  W.  Scott 


Boston,  Mass.., 
Topeka,  Kans. , 


Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Simpson  Centenary  College. 
Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Cornell  College 

Tabor  College , 

Wasbbnme  College 

do ! 


James  Enlow 

Various 

Do 

Hon.  Francis  Thomas.. 


)Rich. 
Various — 


Lexington,  Ey . . . 
Christian  Co.,  Ey 


Berea  College 

The  Centre  College. 


Bethel  College . 
-      "       "JoUeg 


United  States  min- 
ister to  Pern. 
Boston,  Mass , 


Bo  wdoin  College . . 
do . 


Frederick  College  . 

Boston  University . 
Harvard  College... 


M.  J.  P.  Cooke  and  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr. 

•Class  of  1841 

Colonel  Francis  L.  Lee 

Nathaniel  Thayer 


Hon.  €reorge  Bancroft. . 


Hollis  HunneweH. 
-James  Arnold 


New  Bedford,  Mass 


Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman . 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do  . 

..do. 


Franklin  College 

Indiana  Asbury  University. . 

Hanover  College 

do 

Hartsville  University 

do 

Northwestern  Christian  Univ . . 

(  Union  Christian  College 

Earlham  College 


Oakland.  Cal... 
San  Franciscoi^  CaL 
Hartford,  Coon 

do 

do 

Middletown,  Cobb. 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

do 

Newark,  Del , 

Chicago,  111 

Jacksonville,  HI . . 

do 

do 

Lincoln,  HI 

MonmVathfin ... 
NapervUle,Ill.... 
Upper  Alton,  HI . 

Wheaton,  ru 

Crawfordsvillclnd 
do 


Franklin,  Ind 

Greencastle,  Ind  ..j 

Hanover,  Ind 

do 

Hartsville,  Ind....! 

do j 

Indianapolis^  Ind..| 


Merom,  Ind 

Near  Biebm'd,  IndJ 
Deoorali,Iowa... 


do 

Favette,Iowa 

Grlnnell,  Iowa 

Tndlanola,  Iowa . . 

Pella^Iowa 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Topeka.  Kana 

do 


Berea,  Ky 

Danville,  ] 


Ky. 


RuaseUvUKKy... 
Brunswick,  He... 

J^*rederick,~MdIII 

Boston.  Mass 

Cambridge^  Mass.. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


*  Date  not  given.       (a)  In  land.       (&)  Partly  in  land.       (c)  1 ,000  v<dnmeB  and  many  pamplileta. 
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Benefaction. 


Money. 


Amonnt. 


Object 


Other. 


Donation  or 
bequest 


Conditions  attached.    Bemfirks. 


esO.OCO  00 
40,000  00 

ri,ooooo 

5,006  00 

5,ooe  00 
i.uoeoo 

so,  000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

700  00 

8,000  00 

1,0(90  00 

350  00 

350  00 

^40,000  00 

>6lS,000  00 

90,000  00 

17,500  00 

10,000  00 

Id,  000  00 

28,000  00 

45,000  00 
27,000  00 
13.500  00 

3,000  00 
10,000  00 

2,000  00 
90,000  00 

1,500  00 

55,000  00 

H530  0O 

2,600  00 

1,100  00 

4,250  00 

20,000  00 

12,000  00 

32,000  00 

10,000  00 

30.000  00 

1.736  00 


97,086  00 
150  00 

8,000  00 
9,125  00 
8,000  00 


"Afcassiz  professorship" 

Endowment  fund 

Scholarship 


"Woolsey  fnnd 

College  library 

Instruction  in  modem  languages 


(a) 


Donation  . 

...do 

Bequest . . 

"'.do'.'.'.'.'. 
...do 


Donation  . 

...do 

...do 


To  found  prize  funds. 

do 

do 

Endowment  fund .  — 

do 

do 


Donation  . 

...do 

...do 


•r 


Buildings  and  endowment I 

Buildings,  library,  Sc  apparatus. ' . 
Indigent  students ' 


Endowment  fund . 
do 


(6) 


Donation  ... 


Bequest . 


Professorship  Oriental  languages. 

In  real  estate. 
Annual  donation. 

Interest  to  be  used  to  pay  salaries. 


"  To  aid  worthy  young  men  in 
tight  places.  '^ 


Endowment  fund ; 

do ' 

To  endow  Greek  professorship 

(  $500  for  apparatus  and  91,000 
J     for  endowment  fund. 

Endowment  fund 


General  fund  . 


Donation  . 

...do 

Bequest . . 
Donation  . 


!> 


Indigent  students. 


Latin  professorship. 
Endowment  fund  . . . . 


Endowment  fund . 
do 


General  fund  . 


do ' 

For  prizes 

To  aid  students  for  the  ministry. 

General  fund 

Scholarships | 


(c) 


1,500,000  00 
197.000  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 


530  00 


To  found  university 

To  make  good  losses  by  the 

Boston  fire. 
ImpiOTements  to  Boylston  HalL 


Scholarship 

TUes  for  tables. 


John  Thornton  Eirkland  fel- 
lowship fund. 


09,345  48 


To  found  professorship  . 


(d) 


(«) 


(/) 


Donation  . 
...do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Subscriptions  partly  imid  since 
October  15, 1871. 


Donation  . 

...do 

...do 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 


Bequest . . 
Donation  . 

...do 

....do 


Bequest . . 
Donation . 


.do. 


.do. 
....do. 


Donation . 

....do 

Bequest . . 


(d)  ProfeasloiuU  aerviees  for  18  months. 


Donation  . 
(«)  Books. 


Annual  donation    to    establish 
.    three  prizes  of  |50  each. 


To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  col- 
lection on  American  history. 


For  chemical  laboratory  in  Boyl> 
stonHalL 

The  second  and  third  install- 
ments of  a  ftmd  of  $10,000. 

On  mediceyal  history. 

Professor  of  arboriculture,  and 
to  maintain  an  arboretum. 

Photograph  of  Dr.  Sam'l  Gilmaa 
and  copy  of  "  Fair  Harvard. " 
(/)  Framed  photograph. 
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Table  XVL^StaRgtics  of  edmca^ema 


Benefactor. 

Organization  to  which  introated.                | 

Name. 

Besidence. 

Name. 

Location. 

AnonvnoTifl          ...  ...  . 

UnivertiUet  and  coOeges— Cont'd. 
Harrard  Colleee 

Cambridge,  Maaa.. 
do 

PranciB  H.  Apnl^ton.  t 

do 

Oliver  Dean  MLD 

Franklin,  Mass... 
Orange,  N.J 

Tufts  CoUeflre 

OoUegeHflLMaaa 
Will^8town,Ma8s 
do 

J.C.Baldwin 

Williams  College    

Various 

do 

Do  . 

Albion  College 

Albion,  Hich 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Hillsdale  College 

Hillsdale  Mich  ... 
do 

Tmm«ii  V  PArlrn 

Fairwater  Wis 

....  do   

Taft 

Wau8eon,Ohio.... 

ICalamazoo  College.  ...t, ........ 

Kalamazoo,  Xirh  . 
Olivet,  Mich 

do 

Various 

Olivet  College  ..T 

Collegiate  &  Theological 

Education  at  the  West 

Various 

do 

Carleton  College 

Northfleld.Mimi.. 
do 

Do  

do 

Dp.  J.  W.  Penniman 

Various 

Saint    Anthony's 
Falls,  Minn. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Miasisaippi  College 

Saint    Anthonv's 
FkUls^Mion.  ' 

Clinton,  Miaa 

do 

Do 

do 

Citizens* 

William  Jewell  College 

Liberty.  Mo 

Hanover.N.H.... 

do 

Aaron  Lawrence 

A[mheP8t,'N.H.... 
do 

Dartmouth  College  -T 

Do 

do 

l>mf  Aumr  .T.  R.  ^^TnrMliniLn 

.do 

do 

.Tnhn  Conant  .......... 

jAflP^ey,N.  H  . 

do    

do 

New  Hamn.  Tjeffislature. . . . 

do 

do 

E,  TV.  Stoughton 

Mrs.  Littleton  Kirkpatrick. 
John  0,  (rreen.  H.  <+.  Mar* 

New  York,  25r.T.. 

do 

do 

NewBrunsw'k,NKJ 

Itnteera  Colleee 

NewBnuimr*k^.J 
PrinoetMi,N.J.... 

AnBandale,X.Y.. 

BuiBdo,N.Y 

Canton.  N.Y 

do 

The  College  of  New  Jersey 

Saint  Stenhrai's  Collese 

quand,  Bobert   Bonner, 

and  others. 
Trinity  Church  and  John 

CaswelL 
Charles  Sack 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Martln8ville,N.Y. 
Stockholm,  N.Y.  . 
Bochester,  N.Y... 

German  Martin  Luther  College. 
The  Saint  Lawrence  University. 
do 

Mrs.  Lorena  Bicknell 

John  Craig 

Allen  T-<ynan  t. ............ 

Stockholm  N.Y 

do 

do 

J.W.Clawee,D.D.8 

Rftmnel  "F.  Pratt 

New  York  N  Y 

do                   

do 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Coming,  N.Y 

Hamilton  Collecre  ,.^,rT--rr.^ 

Clinton,  K.Y 

do - 

J.  H.  Hungerford,  esq 

James  Kqox,  LL.  D 

Samuel  A.  Munson,  esq 

E.C.  Litchfield,  LL.D. 

Various 

do 

do             

do 

XJUca,'N.  Y 

do    

do 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  LL.  D. . 

Charles  C.  Kellogg,  esq 

Rev.  R  W.  Dwlght.  LL.  D. . 
Heirs  of  Ed.  Curran 

Peterborough,  N.Y 
TJtica,N  Y 

do 

do 

do             

do 

Chicago.  Dl    '." . 

...  .do   

do 

TTtioaTN.Y 

do 

do 

Dr.  D.  K.  Mandeville 

Clmton,  N.  Y 

do 

do 

Hon.  S.  W.Williams,  LL.  D. 
Palent-OfSce 

do   

do 

Washington,  D.C. 
Homell8ville,N.Y 
Utica,  N.  Y     . 

do 

do 

Kev.  Milton  Waldo,  D.  D. . . 
Hon.William  J.Bacon,LL.D 

John  H.  Swift 

do                  

......do ....... 

do   

SJ 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
do  . 

Hobart  Collece 

Geneva.  K.T 

do  - 

Do 

..    .do         

Henry  Bose 

Syracuse,  N.Y  .... 

do 

do 

George  F.  Comstock 

L  N.Macomb 

do 

:;;:::do. ::::::::;: 

Tiffineranza.  N.  Y 

..   .     do                     

do 

Heber  Prince 

Catherine,  N.Y... 

do 

do 

Edgar  Mnnson 

Bradford,  N.  Y . . . . 

do 

do 

William  M.  White 

CanandiSgua,  N.Y. 

Geneva,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 

Edgar  H.  Hurd 

do 

do 

do 

do 

*  Date  not  given. 


(a)  Library. 


(»)PartnML 
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Benefaction. 

Money. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest. 

Conditions  attached.    Bemarks. 

Amount. 

Object. 

$1,000  00 

Donation  . . . 
....do 

• 

100  OU 

To  parchase  books 

For  use  of  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Bnssey  Institution. 

80,000  00 

General  fand 

.^"f.:::: 

17,900  00 

Indigent  stadeots 

3,600  00 

Scholarships 

Donation  . . . 
....do 

50,000  00 

Endowment  fond 

Given  in  1871. 

3,600  00 

Scholarships 

....do 

33,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

....do 

1,000  OO 

Library 

Bequest 

For  theological  works. 
Interest  only  to  be  expended. 
Subscriptions.    To  be  paid  when 
the  sum  of  |60,000  is  secured. 

2,520  00 

Indigent  students 

3t$,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

Donation  ... 
....do 

3,074  00 

(rAneral  fn^A  . ...  r . . r 

7,750  00 

Endowment  ftind 

....do 

5, 046  00 

General  fund 

....do 

10,000  00 

Professorship 

Bequest .... 

Donation  ... 
....do 

To  found  professorship  of  homos- 
opathy. 

35,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

10,000  00 

To  pav  debts 

60,000  00 

To  enilow  theological  departm't 
Pn>f(MfAorHhip  . ,  - 

....do 

8,000  00 

Bequest  .... 

To  found  the  "Lawrence  pro- 
fessorship of  intellectual  phi- 

3,50000 

To  improve  buildings 

W,  000  00 

For  scientific  department 

Bequest  .... 
Donation  . . . 
....do 

46,000  00 

For  agricultural  department. . . 

7,000  00 

do 

10,000  00 

....do 

60,000  00 

Bequest  .... 
Donation  ... 

Donation  Sc 
beqnestr. 

Bequest 

Donation  ... 
Bequest .... 

Donation  ... 
....do 

To  build  a  memorial  chapeL 
Given  mostly  under  special  trust 
deeds. 

470, 000  00 
St,  000  00 

For  library,  salaries,  sdentifio 
school,  sic 

General  fund  ,....., ■,..., 

500  00 

10, 000  00 

General  fund 

50,000  00 

do 

♦25,000  for  coUege;    #25,000  for 
theological  department 

1,000  00 

do 

5,000  00 

do 

30,000  00 

Bequest 

Donation  ... 
....do 

10,000  00 
10,000  00 

Improvement  of  South  College. 
Department  of  natural  history. 
For  cemetery 

1,500  00 

....do 

1,200  00 

For  observatory 

....do 

1,000  00 

For  monument. 

....do 

Monnm't  to  Bev.  Saml  Kirkland. 

800  00 

do 

....do 

Granite  monument  to  Pre^idf^nt 

700  00 

For  prize  fund 

....do 

A.  Backus. 

(o) 

....do 

....do 

Philologl  Ubrmry,  valued  at  |600. 

100  00 

Cnrran  medal  fund 

(6) 
(c) 
(rf) 
(e> 
{b> 

....do 

....do....... 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do   

Of  late  Prof.  H.  Kandeville.  D.  D. 

A  valuable  collection  from  China. 
Dlustrat'g  mechanic'l  inventions. 

Of  Adiutant  William  K  Bacon, 
for  ilemorial  Hall. 

2,000  00 

Chaplaincy  endowment 

3,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

....do  

1,000  00 

do 

....do 

1,000  00 

do 

....do 

1,000  00 

do 

..  do    . 

1,000  00 

do 

...do    

S.  000  00 

do 

....do 

1  000  00 

do 

do 

1,000  00 

do 

..do 

1.000  00 

do 

....do 

(e)  Botanical  specimens. 


((f)  200  models. 


(e)  American  coins. 
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Benefoctor. 


Organization  to  which  intnuted. 


Kame. 


S.  A.  Schieffelin 

Miss  I)e  Lane  J 

General  Swift's  family. 

James  M.  Smith 

A.C.PoweU 

"W.  C.  Pierrepont 


W.G.  Fargo 

Varions 

James  B.  Colgate . 


The  Jubilee. 


Residence. 


Geneva,  N.Y 

do 

do 

BaiBdo,N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y... . 
Pierrepont  Manor, 

BttflBilo,N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y. 


H.W.Sage 

Ezra  Cornell  and  two  others 


President  A.  D.  White. . . 

Mrs.  Uaunah  Ireland 

William  Kalley 

J.B.  Trevor 

&S.ColfMte 

Charles  Tratt 

Howard  Potter,  esq 

Hon.  C.  N.  Potter 

Tarioas 

Do 

Mrs.  George  Messenger. , 

Rev.  J.  A.  Vaughn,  D.  D . 

Various 


Various 

Lewis  Miller.. 

C.  Aultman  ... 
Jacob  Miller.. 
Miss  Mentier . 
Various 

D.  Hawley 

Rev.T.Tp-olf.. 
Various 

Do 


Oreg.  Con.  M.  E.  Church. . 

Various 

Do 


J.B.McCreary. 

Varions 

Do 


Judge  Chamberlain. . 
Citizens 


Do. 
Do. 


William  Shaw 

C.L  Clarke 

n.  Lloyd 

Various 

Samuel  Willetts  and  others. 
Various 

(a)  President's  mansion. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 


Ithaca,  N.Y...  . 
New  York,  N.Y  .. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Akron,  Ohio  . 
Canton,  Ohio . 

do 

New  Jersey.. 


Name. 


Univertitiet  and  coI^^m— Cont'd. 


Hobart  College. 

do 

do 

do 

:::JS :::::::: 


do 

do 

Madison  University. 


.do. 


The  Cornell  University. 


.do. 


University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

University  of  Rochester 


Union  College 

Syracuse  University.. 
Wake  Forest  College . . 
Buchtel  College 


Springfield,  Ohio. 
Coes8e,Ind 


Oregon . 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . 


New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.do. 
.do. 


New  York,  N.  Y  , 


Eenyon  College 

do 

Western  Reserve  College . 

do 

do 

Ohio  Central  College 

Mount  Union  College 

, do - 

do 

Franklin  College 

Oberlin  College 

Wittenberg  College 

do 

Heidelberg  College 

Urbana  University 


Otterbeim  Univeraity . . . , 
Willamette  University.  - 

Muhlenberg  CoUege 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 
Ursinus  College 


Pennsylvania  College . 

do 

Lincoln  University  ... 
Allegheny  College  — 
do  . 


Location. 


Geneva,  N.Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

HamUton,N.Y.. 


.do. 


Itiuw^N.T. 


do 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

Rocheatez^N.  Y.. 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Svracniie,  N.  Y 

Atake  Forest,  N.C. 
Akron,  Ohio.... 


Gambler,  Ohio . 

do 

Hudson,  Ohio . . 

do 

do 

Ibei:ia,0]uo 

Mount  Union.Ohio 

do ^ 

do 

New  Athena,  CHuo. 

Oberlin,Ohio 

8iiringfitdd,Obio. 

TiiBn,Ohio'.r.I.'i; 
Urbana,  Ohio 


Westerville,  Oiiio 
Salem, Oregon  ... 

AUentown.  Pla 

AnnviUe.Pa 

Free]aBd,Pa , 


.do. 
.do. 


The  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Swarthmore  College  .. 
Haverford  College  — 
(b)  Latin  classics.       (c)  Photographs. 


G6ttysbargh,Fa.. 

do 

Lower  Orford,  Fa. 

MeadviUe^Pa 

do 


University  of  Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Fa 


.do. 
.do. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 
We8tHavetford,P« 


(d)  Land.        (e) 
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BencfEiction. 

Money. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest. 

Conditions  attached.    Bemarks. 

Amonnt. 

Object. 

$1,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

Donation  ... 
....do 

3,000  00 

do 

1,000  00 

do 

....do 

1.000  00 

do 

....do 

1,000  06 

do 

....do    .    . 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 

do 

....do 

do 

.    do 

13^325  00 

do 

....do 

50,000  00 

(    85,580  36 
]      ia,850  00 

Academical  ball 

....do 

Bond   payable   as  the  building 

li^ndowment  ftind ,. 

.  do 

progresses. 

Scbolarsbipa  and  prizes 

... 

....do 

i       7,543  39 
t     19, 405  40 

l^atnnil  bistory  and  apparatna. 
Improvementa,  real  estate,  &c. . 

....do 

....do 

(  SSO,000  00 

To  foond  Sage  CoL  for  women  . 
Sage  Chapel 

....do 

• 

J     30,000  00 

...  do 

1     30,000  00 

Chaplaincy 

....do 

1       3,500  00 

Paleontological  casta 

do 

(a) 

....do 

do 

Valued  at  $40, 000. 

5,000  66 

For  support  of  one  student 

The  student's   preparation   for 
the  university. 

100,000  00 

Endowment  fond 

....do 

50,000  00 

Pot  buildings 

do 

*650,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

....do 

15,000  00 

do 

...do 

25,000  00 

Professorship 

do     . 

Chair  of  mental  and  moral  phi 
losopby. 

500  00 

College  library 

Bequest 

Donation  . . . 
...do     .. 

300  00 

.;.... So ?. 

9, 910  00 

Subscriptions,  paid  in  part. 
Complete  set,  worth  $300. 
Of  classic  objects,  worth  $100. 

...do 

....do 

.do    ... 

1.000  00 

525,000  00 

Endowment  fiind 

...do    

35,000  00 

do 

....do  ....... 

35,000  00 

do 

do     . 

300  00 

Bequest 

Donation  . . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

9,000  00 

(d)(e) 
(d) 

Valued  at  •6,0C0.  For  endowment. 
Valued  at  $3,000.  For  endowment. 

/         4,000  00 

Endowment  fund 

20,000  00 

Professorships 

do 

Subscriptions   toward  afoind  of 
$100,000  to  endow  three  profess- 
orships. 

15,000  00 

20,000  00 

To  pay  debts 

Donation  ... 
...do 

Partly  in  land. 

24,000  00 

Professorship 

18,000  00 

College  boUdlngs 

....do 

10,000  00 

General  fund  .T 

do 

Strict  maintenance  of  evangeli- 
cal Protestant  principles. 
Kamo  to  be  given  to  the  building. 

1.500  00 

(rymnasium 

....do 

1,000  00 

" 

do   .  . 

4,000  00 

For  chapel 

.do 

if) 

....do 

Bequest 

Donation  ... 

....do 

50,000  00 

250,000  00 

Endowment  fond 

Subscriptions.  Payment  of  part 
of  the  sum  conditioned  on  rais- 
ing $500,000. 

Valued  at  fh)m  $85,000  to$30.000. 

mh) 

100,000  00 

Hospital  for  university 

1       5.000  00 
I        5,000  00 

S  New  building  and  general  ftind. 
General  ftind 

r  Donation  .. 

|..do 

i..do 

do 

that  $150,000  is  given  by  pri- 
vate  individuals. 
$10,000  on  condition  that  $100,000 
snail  be  raised  for  same  pur> 

1        5,000  00 

(       1, 700  00 

20,000  00 

pose ;  $6,700  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

18,350  00 

....do 

(/)  300  volumes,    (g)  Books,    (h)  Stained-glass  windows,  pictures,  &c.    (*)  Baised  in  two  years. 
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Benefactor. 


Organization  to  Trhicb  intrusted. 


Name. 

Residence. 

Name. 

Location. 

'William  Evans 

PhibidelDhia,Pa.. 
Boston,  Mass 

UnivertiHet  and  co2fe^e»-€ontU 
Haverford  Collecre 

William  S.  Kosers 

Brown  Univemitv - 

Providence^  R I . . 

"Various      v 

do    

An 

Joseph  C.  Hartshorn 

Kev.  David  "Weston 

Providence,  R.  I. . . 

do do 

Salem  Mass 

do 

do 

Hon.  C.  S.Bradlev 

do 

do 

Heirfi  of  T)r.  Blan diner 

do 

do 

do 

B.S.De  Wolf 7 

Bristol,  B.  I 

do 

do 

£.  P.  Brown,  esq 

Yarioos 

Boston.  Mass 

do 

do 

Wofford  College 

Spartanburgh 

C.H..&C. 
Toxaa 

Do 

Bayard  University 

Tex.  Bapt.Sta:e  Convention 

Baylor  University 

Independence,  Tex 
Bristol,  Tenn 

Kinir  Collesrc 

Varions 

Cumberland  University 

MarVTrlllA  C,ts\\f*ffA 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

JohnC.  Baldwin 

OrangfsX.J 

New  York,  N.Y.? 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    , 
Lebanon,  Tenn 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Maryrille^TcnB.. 

N.E.  Dodge 

do 

William  Thaw 

Rev.  John  Leay 

Central  Tennessee  College 

do 

Nashville,  Tenn- -. 
do 

Freedman'8  Aid   Society, 

M.B.  Church. 
Various 

Norwich  University 

NortbfieldVt.... 

Joseph  Cloyd 

Dublin,  Va 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

do 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University . 
do 

Hampden  Sidiwj, 
Lexington,  Va.... 
do 

B.H.Bavley 

W.  W.  Corcoran  - . .  -  t 

Do 

do 

do    

Various 

Richmond  CoUege 

Richmond,  Va 

Rev.A.Bigelow,D.D 

Samuel  Miller 

Massachusetts 

CampbeUCo.,Va.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

SliaroOjPa 

Roanoke  College 

Salem,  Va 

Univ.ofVirgiida 

P.O.,Va. 
William8bargh.Va 
do 

University  of  Virginia 

Kev.  0.  Barten,  D.  D 

Bev.  R.  L  Graves,  D.  D 

College  of  William  and  Mary. .. 

picnrd 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
CincinnatL  Ohio  . 

Bethanv  College 

Bethany,  W.Va... 
do 

R.M.Bi8bop 

do 

Various 

do 

do 

LfCgislature 

West  Virginia.... 

West  Virginia  University 

do 

Morirantowii, 

W.Va. 
do 

Peabod  V  fund 

General  G.  W.  Brown 

Grafton,  W.  Va  - .. 

do 

do 

Hon.  U.K. List 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

do 

do 

Various 

Lawrence  University 

Appleton,  Wis... 
Beloit,  Wis 

Do 

Beloit  College 

Proceeds  of  concert  given 
by  Ole  Bull. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Rioou  CoUese 

Madison.  Wis 

Ripan,WU 

do 

Societvfor  promotion  of  Col- 
lepate  and  Theological 
E<lucfltion  at  the  West 

Xathaii  Matthews 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

Massachusetts 

do 

Jarvis  Hall  Collegiate  School  ... 
Howard  University 

Golden,  Colorado. . 

Martha  Spalding 

Washington,  D.G. 
do 

Bfunet  Gould 

do      

W.  W.  Corcoran 

Washington,  D.  C  . 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  FrauciHco,  Cal. 

Columbian  CoUege 

do 

First  ProsbytPrian  Church. 
Central  Pres.  Church 

San  Francisco  Theo..  Seminary  .. 
do       

Sanrranci80o,CaL 
An       

St.  Johu's  Prea.  Church. . . 

do do 

a  One  thousand  insects. 


b  Portrait. 
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Benefaotlon. 

Money. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest. 

Conditions  attached.    Remarks. 

Amoant. 

Object 

•1,000  00 
50,000  00 

5,450  00 
1,000  00 

Donation  ... 
Bequest 

Donation.  .. 
....do 

Ground  rent. 

ProfefKioi*i»hip  --.r - 

To  found  *'The  Kewport-Bogers 
Professorship  of  Chemistry." 

For  expenses  of  mnsenms  ...... 

Forpremiams  .....,.i...r 

mathematical  studies. 
TnsectiB  of  MAAsachufletts. 

(a) 

....do 

do 

4,000  00 

Hospital. 

(6) 
(6) 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Of  Dr.  Blanding. 

Of  John  De  Wolf,  professor  of 

chemistry  from  1817  to  1834. 
Of  Hivj.  Wm.  Ide  Brown,  of  class 

of  1862. 

20,000  00 

8.000  00 

14,000  00 

500  00 

Kndowmont  ftind  .,- ^  r ,  -  r 

To  re-endow  nniversity 

....do 

Endowment  fnnd -,- 

....do 

•5, 000  on  condition  that  $100, 000 
aie  raised 

150,000  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

50  00 

Ball  endowment  fund  -........« r 

Donation  ... 

Bequest 

Donation  ... 
....do 

Subscriptions.     First    premium 
paid. 

ISnflowmenlf fand  ......r-rt  .r.- 

General  Amd 

TnilicrAiit  AfindAnta. 

To  aid  students  for  the  ministry 
who  do  not  use  tobacco. 

4.000  00 

1,200  00 
9,000  00 

70,000  00 

20,000  00. 

Indigent  stadents  and  support 

of  facolty. 
Bnildinira     

....do 

do 

....do 

In  Virginia  and  West  YirginiA 
stock. 

To  be  caUed"Bayley  Professor, 
ship." 

In  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  Alexan- 
dria, Ya.  Principal  to  be  for* 
ever  held  intact 

Frofeeaorahip 

Bequest 

Donation... 

....do 

....do 

Greneral  fnnd r^^-rr 

(c) 

20,000  00 

rS-AnnrAl  fnnri              

lid) 

....do 

....do 

One  thousand  specimens,  worth 

|4C0 
Deed  dated  March  10. 1869. 

An  annuity. 

To    be    called    "The     Graves 

100,000  00 
25  00 

To  establish  agricnltnral  school 
Increase  of  llbru^y 

1,000  00 

7,000  00 

6,000  00 
10.000  00 
17,500  00 

500  00 

Scholarship 

To  educate  students  for  the 

ministry. 
Library  

Bequest 

Donation.  .. 
....do 

Scholarship." 

Erection  of  buildings 

General  fund 

....do 

To  be  expended  by  regents. 

Iformal  department 

....do 

100  00 

Literary  society  of  university . . 

....do 

800  00 

Indigent  students "... 

....do 

25,000  00 
10.000  00 

Endowinent  fnnd  ...t... 

....do 

do 

....do 

Subscriptions  toward  a  fund  of 

$100, 000. 
Xowegian  books. 

«) 

3.000  00 

7,360  00 
10. 150  00 

General  fund. ........ r.^r...... 

DonaUon... 

BnOding  for  divioity  school . . . 

8,806  26 
200  00 

To  endow  a  female  school 

Bequest 

The  interest  only  to  be  used. 

General  fund 

850,000  00 
5,000  00 

(/) 

Donation..  . 
....do 

5,000  00 
8.000  00 

do   .... 

....do 

r^              T 

d  Minerals. 
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Benefactor. 

Organization  to  which  introsted. 

Name. 

Name. 

Location. 

Varioas 

Baptist  Union  Theo.  Seminary.  . 
Theo.  Sem.  of  the  Northwest  . . . 

Chicap,IU 

Hon.  0.  H   AfcCormiVk 

Chicago,  111 

Various. 

Garrett  BibUcal  Institute 

Theo.  Sem.  of  the  Northwest 

AufimstauftCollefirA r-,. 

Evanston,ni 

Manmouth,!!!.... 

Paxton,III 

Georgetown,  Ey.. 

Bangor,  Me 

do 

'William  P.  Pressly 

Monmouth.  lU.... 

Various 

AVestem  Baptist  Thea  Institute. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. . . 
do 

Simou  Pago  &.  Son 

HaIlowell,Me 

Stv  Johnsbury.Vt. 
do 

T.  Fairbanks 

£.&  T.  Fairbanks 

do 

.do 

LA.  Hatch 

Boston,  Ma4s  . . . 

do 

do..:::.:.:.. 

S.May 

Auburn,  Me 

do 

do 

"W.  Lawrence 

Boston  Mass 

do 

do 

>f r  ,s.  W.  Hnlft . 

Newburyport, 

Mass. 
Bflncrnr  Me   ^ 

do 

do 

Caleb  Billinirs 

do 

do 

Miss  Mary  Cleaves 

Hallowell,  Me 

do 

do ! 

Henry  Goildard 

Portland,  Me 

do 

do ' 

John  C.  Brooks 

do 

do 

do 1 

Ansel  Field 

do 

do 

do 

Ichabod  Waabbam 

Worcester,  Mass. 

do 

do 

Varions 

do 

do 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock 

Brimfleld,Maa8... 

BnafnTi   \fniifi 

Theological  Seminary 

Andover.Maas.... 
do 

Frederic  tTones 

do 

"Wells  South  worth 

New  Ha veu,  Conn. 
West  Springfield, 

A  ndovftT,  Mass- .  f . 

\....6o 

Edw.  Soathworth 

do 

L..ao 

do 

John'  Smith,  and  others 

do 

do 

A.  A.  Lawrence 

Boston,  Mass 

Jamaica      Plain, 

Mass. 
Minneapolis,Minn. 
do 

Episcopal  Theological  School . . . 
The  Newton  Theo.  Institution  . . 

Ancrsbars  Seminarr 

Cambridge,  Mass- 
Newton    Centre, 

B.F.Stiirtevant... 

Citizens 

Mass. 
Miniieap<>Us,Mion. 
do 

Do 

do 

Various 

Theological  Sem.  of  Pres.  Church 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary .. 
do 

Princeton,  N.J. — 

Auburn,  N.Y 

do 

Smith  Kellogg  • 

"W.E.I>odge  &E.D.Morgan. 
W.  C.  Plerrepoint,  LL.  D . . . 
Varioas 

LeKoy.X.Y 

New  York 

Pierrepoint  Man- 
or, N.Y. 

Canton  Theological  School 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 
do 

Canton,  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Hamilton, N.  Y... 

New  York, N.Y.. 

do 

James  Snydam ^ . . 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
do 

Do 

Varioas 

United  Prea  Synod  of  N.Y 

do 

Do 

Union  Theological  SeminsFV 

do     

Do 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
do 

Eoche«ter,N.Y.-. 
do   

John  M.Brace,Jr 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Un  known .". 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

St  Mary's  Ecclesiastical  Sem. . . 
Theological  Seminary  of  Evan- 
gelical LutfaeraB  Church. 
do 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.. - 
Cleveland,  Ohio..  . 
Gettysburgh,P».. 

...  .do 

Varioas 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kev.  J.  A.  Vaughn,  D.  D. . . . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Easton 

Divinity  School  of  P.  £.  Church. 
do 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
do 

•  Date  not  given. 
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Benefaction. 

Money. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest. 

Conditions  attached.    Bemarks. 

Amonnt. 

Object 

160,000  00 

Donation  ... 
...do 

45,000  00 
66, 500  00 

...  do 

To  complete  endowment  of  chair 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theology. 
To  repUice  buildings  destroyed 

in  the  Chicago  fire. 
Annual  donation  from  rents.  To 

Building  fand 

....do 

450  00 

Library 

....do 

4  000  00 

Support  of  Btndentu 

....do 

be  continued  as  lone  as  the  sem- 
inary remains  in  Monmouth. 

1,500  00 

do 

....do 

9,500  QO 

General  fond 

....do 

GOO  00 

(>0 

....do 

450  00 

do 

...do 

100  00 

do 

....do 

SOO  00 

do 

....do 

200  00 

do 

....do 

100  00 

do 

....do 

1.000  00 

do 

.^"o"';:::; 

3,000  00 

Scholarship 

1,000  00 

General  fund 

....do 

1,000  00 

do 

....do 

1,500  00 

do 

....do 

1^000  00 

Library  and  studenta 

...  do 

Part  of  a  bequest  of  $20.000 ;  one- 
half  for  library,  and  one-half 
for  indigent  students. 

250  00 

General  fond 

Donation  ... 
do    

50,000  00 
5.000  00 

Profesisorship 

To  increase  salary  of  Hitchcock 

Professor  of  elocution 

...do 

professor,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  scholarships. 

5,000  00 

Lectureship 

L...dn..... 

On  Congregationalism. 

3,5C0  00 

Scholarships 

....do 

1,250  00 

Library 

....do 

35,000  00 

Dormitory 

...do 

15,000  00 

Rnilding?  ,....,    . .  r , . . 

....do 

4,000  00 

Theological  education 

Hn 

(a)    |.  ..do 

1 do 

75, 0(.0  00 

Professorships,     scholarships, 
library,  &o. 

Scholarship 

150,000  for  professorship;  17,500 
for  scholarship;  |t,200  for 
librarj*. 

To  be  called  the  "Manning 
Scholarship." 

3,000  00 

Bequest 

Donation . . . 

Bequest 

Donation... 

....do 

40. 000  00 

Library  •building 

S5,000  00 

100  00 

Text-books 

15, 569  53 

Indigent  students  and  general 

fund. 
Pi"lditi£8 

50,000  00 

do "i 

For  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Beformeu  Church  at  Isew 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

20,000  00 

Professorship  

...do 1 

30,000  00 

£ndowm<)ut  fund 

do 

To  endow  Theological  Seminary 
at  Newburgh,  K.  Y. 

$100,000  for  general  ftind. 

t350,000  00 

General  ftind  and  buildings 

....do 

100,000  00 

£d  ucat  ion  of  young  men  lor  the 

minl8trj\ 
Library 

....do 

S5, 000  00 

....do 

4, 145  00 

do 

...  do    

8,000  00 
500  00 

General  fund 

....do 

do 

....do 

3,000  00 

Indigent  students 

Bequest 

Donation. .. 
do 

1,000  00 

Library 

1,200  00 

To  furnish  rooms 

10,000  00 

General  fund 

...... 

Bequest 

Donation.... 

5,000  00 

Scholarship 1 | 

tBaiaed  in  two  years. 


(a)  Seven  lota  of  IhSoOqIc 
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Benelkctor. 

Organization  to  which  intmsted. 

Name. 

Name. 

I 
LocatioD. 

Mr8.M.Burkhalter 

Sfc>  Mftrk's  Svan.  Lntbf^niii 

yew  York.  K.Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

Schools  qf  Ouology—Coutianed. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Evan- 
gelicS  Lutheran  Church, 
do 

Philadelphia,  P*.. 
do 

Church. 
8t  Johu's  Evan.  Lutheran 

do 

do 

do 

Church. 
Various 

The  Theological  Seminary 

<lo 

Columbia,  SlC... 
do 

John  McKow^f n .., 

Jackson,  La 

do 

do 

Yarlous 

do         . 

do 

Do  

Southern  Bapt  Theo.  Seminary. 
Vermont  Episcopal  Institute... 

Thea  Sem.  of  the  General  Synod . 

SchooUo/law. 

Law  School  of  Yale  Collage 

Sehoolt  qf  fnedidne. 

Medical  Department  of  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville. 
Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Medical  School  of  Harvard  Col . 

.  .do 

Greenville, &C  ... 
Burlington,  Vt.... 

Salem  Va 

Dr.  Willoughby 

Berkshire,  Vt 

Rev.  Jaa.  Keiaer 

Ex-Governor  Jaa.  English. . 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity of  LonisviUe. 
Various 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Louisville,  Ky.... 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Loiilavfflfi,Ky.... 
do 

Professor  John  Bacon 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Members  of  former  medi- 
cal     faculty     throuffh '  > 
ProfH.J.Biffelow.         > 

Dr.  Ed.  H.  Clarke 

do       

do 

Sin.  EII2.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Hester  Pendleton 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
do 

The  New  York  Free  Medical 

College  for  Women. 
do 

Now  York.  N-Y.. 
do 

Mrs.  M.  £.  Winchester 

do 

...do               

do 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilbour 

do 

do    

do 

Mrs.  Eliza  Pendleton 

do 

do 

do 

Dr.  R  P.  Miller 

do 

.do              

do 

United  States  Congress .... 
M.  £.  Church  of  Alabama . . 

Washington,  D.C. 
Alabama 

Agrieuitural  and  teienHfic  itAooU 
Agricultural  and  Mechan.  Col  .. 

do 

Auburn,  Ala 

do 

Citizens 

Auburn,  Ala 

do        

do 

Various 

Georgia  State  Col.  of  Agriculture 
Piirdue  Univeraltv 

Athens,  G» 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Orono,Me 

do 

John  Purdue  and  Tippeca- 
noe County. 
Hon.  Abner  'Cobum 

Legislature  of  Maine 

Skowhegan,Me... 
Maine 

Maine  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechsjiic  Arts, 
.do 

Various 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.. 

President  and  fellows  of  Harvard 

College. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Worcester  County  Ftee  Insti'te. 

..do    

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge.  Maaa. 
do 

Woroeater,  Maas.. 
do 

Joho  B.  Barringer 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Quebec,  Canada... 
Worcester,  Mass.. 
Upton,  Mass 

T.  C.  Clarke  and  G.  K.  Bald- 

win. 
Stephen  Salisbury 

WuLKnowlton 

Hon.  J.  W.  Harris 

Boone  County,  Mo. 
>Hiw>nri 

Asricultural  Collese 

Columbia,  Mo 

do 

Legislature  of  State  of  Mis- 

State University 

souri. 
State  of  Pennsylvania 

American  Missionary  Asso- 

Pennsylvania  

Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
The  Hamntnn  Univenitv  and 

Agr.CoLP.CPa. 

TTATnntMi   Vm. .... 

ciation. 

AgricnUnnd  iMtitnte.             1    •                            | 

(&)  Library,   (c)  Chemicals,  specimens,  books,  &a     (d)  Chemical  apparatus.     («)Land.    (/)  Plates  and 
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BenefiictioiL 


Money. 


Amount. 


$30,000  00 

5,500  00 

39,000  00 

3.339  00 

5, 747  00 

443  00 

8,200  00 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 


10,000  00 


1,000  00 


1,423  13 


5,000  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 


3,000  00 
75,000  00 

500  00 
18,000  00 

*66,800  00 

33,000  00 

100  00 

40,000  00 

3,700  OO 

500  00 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

3,500  00 


Object. 


Profeeaorahip  . 
Bnilding-f and . 
Profeaaorahip . 
General  fond  ., 


Scholarahip , 

Endowment  fund. 

General  fund 

Profeaaorahip , 


Law  library  . 


To  improve  atreet . 


Profeaaofr'a  library . 


General  fnnd  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Purchase  of  apparataa. 
Boildinga 


Library 
iral 


Other. 


(b) 


id) 
(e) 


(Sf) 
(0 


General  fond  andJi)aildinga . 


Chemical  department  of  Law- 
rence Scientific  School 
For  engineering  instmmenta . 

To    endow    profeaaorahip    of 

languages. 

For  stone  wall 

Prize  medal 

AgricnltanJ  College  and  School  | 

of  Minca. 
Inctruction  fond ' 


Current  expenaca., 


Donation  or 
beqnest 


Donation 


.do, 
.do. 


...dd.... 
Bequest. . 
Donation. 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
Bequeat. . 


Donation. 


.do. 

....do. 
....do. 

.do. 

.do. 

..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


...do... 
Bequeat. 


Donation  . 


.do. 
.do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Conditiona  attached.    Bemarka. 


To  be  increased  to  #.30,000. 


Instruction  to  be  according  to 
published  booka  of  the  late 
Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkina. 

Worth  about  |1,205. 


Worth  1600. 


To  purchase  books. 

nlnatrating  lecturea  on  MateriA 
Medica. 


Land-grant.    Land  has  been  sold 

andinveated  in  Alabama  State 

bonds. 
Formerly  ^own  as  "East  AU- 

bama  Male  College."    It  coat 

before  the  war  $80,000. 
Donated  on  condition  that  the 

college  ahali  not  be  remoyed 

firom  Auburn. 
Subscriptions. 
Conditiona   are  the  name  and 

location. 


$575,086  has  been  donated 

1862. 
Not  to  be  used  for  prizes. 


For  best  essay  on  culture  of  com. 
$60,000  Ibr  buUdings;  $5,000  for 

library ;  $35,000  for  general  ex- 

pensea. 


apecimena.    (y)  240,000  acrea.    (A)  College  building,    (i)  900  acres.    *  Donated  in  t^o  years. 
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Benefactor. 

Orgimization  to  which  intrusted.                t 

Name. 

Residence. 

Name. 

Location. 

Ppabody  Fund t r-r 

Agricultural  and  scienUfic  tchooU— 
Continued. 

The  Hampton  University  and 

Agricultural  Institute. 
do  ....'. 

Hampton,  Va 

do 

Various. 

Mrs.  Hemmenway 

do 

do 

Various          -       

do 

do 

Miss  Jane  Stnart  Woolsey . 
Rev.  H.  "W.  Footers  Society. 
Mrs.  R  G.Shaw 

do 

do I 

Boston  Mass 

do 

do    

do 

do 

J.B.C 

do , 

do 

Various                   ,r r.^r 

do 

do 

Do : 

InttUutions /or  ihs  superior  in- 
struction qf/enuUes, 

Florence  Synodlcal  College 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Evanston  College  for  Ladies 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 
De  Pauw  College 

Florence,  Ala 

Macon,  Ga 

Evanston.  HI 

Hope,  Ind 

New  Albany.  Ind  i 

Do 

Logansport  Female  College 

CoUeffe  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany . 
Bradford  Academy 

Logansport,' ind .. 

Topeka,  Kans 

BiadJotd,  Mass... 

Hatfield,  Mass.... 
Colombia,  Mo 

PhUadelphia,Pa.. 
do 

Miss  Sophie  Smith 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

Smith  College 

Norton,  Mans 

Northampt'n.  Man, 
South  Hadley,  , 
Mass.                   i 
Kalamazoo,  Mkh  .| 
Missouri ! 

James  L.  Stevens* 

Mount  Ho^oke  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Michigan  Female  Seminary 

Stevens  Female  College 

Saint  Affues  School 

Albany,  N.Y j 

.  -do 

do           ..        

Elmira  Female  CoUeire 

Elmira,  N.Y..... J 
Poughkeep»ie,N.T 
Dehiwar*,  Ohio-.. 
Chamberaboigh. 

Pa. 
do 

Vassar  College 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott.  - . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College. . 
Wilson  College 

do 

WSIlUini  Thftw      

Pittsbunrh  Pa  .. 

...do 

do    

Citiaens* 

Chappell  Hill,  Tex 

Washington  Female  College 

ChappeU  Hill  Female  College . . . 
Female  College 

Washington    Cos 

Tenn. 
ChappeU  Hffl.  Tex; 
Texas ' 

VarioDS 

Hollins  Institute 

Botetourt  SpringSi 

Fox  Lake,  Wis... 
do 

Do 

Wisconsin  Female  College 

do 

Str.  C7Iara  Academv- . r-rr---,  - 

Slnsinawa  Mound, 
Wis. 

Weymoath.  Mass 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Emporia,  Kana.... 

Snffleld,  Conn 

do    

Qaincy  Tafts* 

Libraries  and  normal  schools. 
Free  Library 

Dr.  James  Rash 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Emporia,  Kans.... 

Cornwall,  Conn... 

Library  Comp'y  of  Philadelphia. 
'Normal  School 

Citizens* 

Mrs.  Benedict 

Aeademies. 
Connecticut  Literary  Institut'n. 
..do       

Various 

State  of  Maine 

Mftin^  ,_, 

^int,  Albania  Academy 

Harthind,Mo 

..  do     . 

Do 

.do   

Do 

Anson  Academv 

North  Anson.  Me  .> 

Various 

Maine  Central  institute 

Pittefleld,  Me 1 

State  of  Maine 

Maine 

"PrAHnnft  TbIa  A  nAilATn v 

Pre8qaeIsle.Me..> 

Vassalboroosli^  ^^ 
do 

Charles  M.Bailey* 

Winthrop,  Me.... 

Oak  ftrove  Seminary. . .  .*. , . . , . , . 

Various* " 

do                       .    . 

S.  A.  Hitchcock* 

Phillins  Academy 

Andover,Maa8.... 
£.  Hampton,  Maw 

Hon.  Samuel  WiUiston 

£.  Hampton,  Mass. 

WUliston  Seminary 

*  Date  not  given. 
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BenefiicUon. 

Honey. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest 

Conditions  attached.    Bemarks. 

Amount. 

Object. 

1800  00 

Corrent  expeuMs 

Donation  . . . 
....do 

10,700  50 
517  00 

.  ..  do  

Sapport  of  Batler  School 

....do 

fit,  089  49 
1  000  00 

li^ndnvmipnt.  fiinrl 

....do 

Scholarship  ...^^.r. t,.- 

....do 

To  be   called    "  The    Tlieodore 

1,000  00 
S50  00 

do 

....do 

Winthrop  Scbolar.ship." 
To  be  callwl  "  The  King'i*  Cliapel 

Kndo'vfTnent  fund r - 

....do 

Scholarship." 

25  00 

do 

....do 

9,530  00 
1  500  00 

PnrchiMW  "^  ontflt    r » 

....do 

....do 

2,000  00 

30,000  00 

950  00 

....do 

Buildings 

....do 

9.000  00 
30—50,000  00 

Donation  ... 

15,000  00 

21,000  00 

500  00 

400,000  00 



To  found  college  for  women 

.^f*.:::: 

4,000  00 

8—10, 000  00 
SO.  000  00 

Donation  ... 

75,000  00 

(a) 

Worth  $40,000. 

4.000  00 

6,000  00 

'  6  000  00 

Scholarahin 

do 

90,000  00 

5,000  00 
1,000  00 

Donation  ... 
....do 

To  endow  a  professorship  bear* 

General  fund 

ing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Scoct. 

do 

....do 

5,000  00 
3.943  00 

To  rebuild  college 

Donation  ... 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 
5,000  00 

Bequest  .... 
Donation  . . . 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 
10,000  00 

Library,  lectures,  Sco 

.^r*.;::: 

1,000,000  00 
10,000  00 

1,500  00 
90,000  00 

Fire-proof  bnildiiig  . ,  r , r , , . . 

Dr.  Rush  died  in  1860. 

Building-fund 

Donation... 

Bequest  .... 

Donation  ... 
....do 

do 

Indigent  students  for  the  min- 

istrv. 
Building-fund I.. 

(6) 

Land  sold,  and  money  used  fbr 
erection  of  buildinga. 

1,000  00 

(c) 

....do 

....do 

6,000  00 

Bnilding-Aind 

180  00 

GfreneraTfund 

....do 

An  annual  State  grant 

1,000  00 

Building-fund 

....do 

SCO  00 

do 

....do 

50,000  00 

....do 

9,000  00 

General  fund 

....do 

(a)  Building-site.               (b)  Oi 

De-half 

township. 

,igi,i^l>d??@i!teQle 
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Benefkctor. 

Organization  to  which  intmsted. 

Name. 

Besidence. 

Name. 

Location. 

John  P.  Biffelow* 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Lawrence  Academy 

Groton,  Maw 

Leicester,  Mass.. 
do 

James  Smith 

Xjeicester  Academy 

Yarions 

do 

.Tohn  CnmTnlncm 

Woburn,  Maes 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Warren  Academy 

Wobnm,Ma8S.... 
do 

J.  B.  HntohinsoD ...... --r-- 

do 

Wobum,  Mass.... 

do 

do 

£nhraim  Catter 

do 

do 

:::.::do :::"..!.:: 

Qnlncy  Tnfto* 

Atkinson  Academy 

Atkinson.  N.H... 

ExetenN.H 

Fraiici9l»wn,N.H. 
Meriden,N.H.... 
do 

Jeremiah  Kingman 

Various - 

Barrington,N.H.. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

IVancistown  Academy 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institute 

Wolfborongh  Christian  Instit'e. . 
Citv  of  NewDort 

New    Han^toD, 

Wolflwroneb.X.V 
Newport,  B.  I 

Bridgetim,N.J... 
do 

^'do 

William  S.Koger»* 

Yarions 

Boston,  Mass 

South  Jersey  Institute 

E.  Morris,  esq 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

do " 

8.  D.  Button!: 

Camden,  N.J 

do 

do 

Unknown  .................. 

do 

do 

*  Date  not  given. 


t  Raised  in  two  years. 


Note.— While  this  report  is  going  throogh  the  press,  four  noteworthy  gifts  for  educational  pmpoM 
have  been  announced : 

A  fdft  of  $500,000,  by  Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  of  New  York,  to  establish  the  "  University  of  the  Heth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South.*' 


Also  a  gift  of  $500,000,  by  the 
StetenlsGind. 


gentleman,  to  establish  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  at  New  Boip, 
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Benefaction. 

Money. 

Other. 

Donation  or 
bequest. 

Conditions  attached.    Bemarks. 

Amount. 

Object 

$10,000  00 

Bequest  .... 
Donation  ... 
....do 

15, 000  00 

10,000  00 

do 

3,000  00 

Building-fund 

....do 

2,000  00 
500  OO 

..  ..do 

....do 

do 

....do 

500  OO 

do 

....do 

2,000  00 

Bequest  .... 

50,000  00 

7,160  00 

endowment  fnnd  .,-,,-r--T--r, 

Donation  ... 
....do 

14,000  00 

do 

Subscribed  and  paid  in  part 
Do. 

3  OOO  00 

Scholarships 

....do 

to.  000 '00 
4  000  00 

Kndowment  fund  ..r.r,..,r...- 

....do 

do .• 

....do 

100,000  00 

25,000  00 
500  00 

Endowment  of  high  school 

Bequest  .... 

Donation  . . . 
....do 

$10,000  to  be  used  in  constructing 
a  building. 

General  fund 

A  nnaratUB 

(a) 
(ft) 

....do 

....do 

(a)  Minerals  and  geological  specimens. 


{b)  150  Tolumes  of  books. 


Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Kew  York,  has  given  the  beautiful  island  of  Penikese,  in  Bustard's  Bay,  near 
Xew  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  to  Professor  L.  Agassic,  for  the  site  of  a  summer  school  of  natural  history, 
and  the  sum  of  $50,000  toward  the  endowment  of  the  schooL 

Mr.  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  hasannonnsed  his  purpose  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  300  or  400  colored  orphans,  and  appropriates  $82,000  annually  for  its  support 
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Ifame. 


Locatton. 


Saperintendent. 


f 


6 

I 

00 

S 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
lA 
IV 
18 
19 
90 
91 
S9 

S3 
94 
95 
96 
97 


Inetitntion  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

iDstitatioD  for  the  Blind 

InBtitntion  for  tlie  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind . 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Inetitntion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind , 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Institution  and  Industrial  Home  for  the 

BUnd. 

Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  tiie  Blind 
Perldns  Institution  and  Maasaohusetts 

Asjlnm  for  the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind . 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind . 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  BUnd . 
Xew  York  State  Institution  for  the  BUnd . . 

Xew  York  Institution  for  the  BUnd 

InsUtution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf, 

Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  BUnd 

Institution  for  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 


Talladega,  Ala  . 
Little  Rock,  Ark 
OakUnd.Cal... 

Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Dl . 
IndianapoUs,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotte,Kans 
LouiBvUIe,Ky.. 
Baton  Bouge,  La 

Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  Maes. . 


(a)  J.  H.  Johnson.  M.  D 

1859  Otis  Patten 

I860' W. Wilkinson.. 
1853!  W.  D.  WiUiama. . . . 


Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn 
Jackson,  Miss . . . 
Saint  Louis,  Mo . 
BaUvia,N.Y  ... 
KewYork,X.Y. 
Raleigh.  N.C... 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Philadelphia,Pa 
Cedar  Spring,  S.C 

NashyUle,  Tenn 
Austin,  Texas... 
Staunton,  Ya . . . 
Romney,  "W.  Va 
JaneariUe,Wis^ 


1849 
1847 
1853 
1867 
1942 
1870 

1853 

1829 


J.Rhoad^M.D.. 
W.  H.  Churchman 
S.A.Knapp,M.A. 
J.  D.  Parker.  M-D 

KKHuntoon 

Edw.  Consinard  . . 


F.D.Morrison 

&  6.  Ho\i^,  M.  D  . 


1854  KL. Bangs 

1865  J.  L.  XoTOS,  A.  M  . . 
1847  Mr8.S.fi.Merrin.. 

1851  H.R.  Foster 

1868  A.D.Lord,M.D... 

1831  W.RWait 

1846  S.F.Tomlinson.... 

l&T?  G.L.Smead 

1833  William Chapin.... 

1855  N.F.Walker 


1843 
1856 
1839 
1870 
1850 


J.  M.  Sturtevant . . . 
E.M  Wheelock  ... 

CD.  McCoy 

H.H.Holli8ter.... 
T.H.  Little 


State 
State 

State 
Stat« 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State. 


Corporatkm 
Corporation 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State.. 

CorptiraHoin 

Stote 

State 

Corporation . 
State 

CorporatioQ. 

State 

SUte 

State 

State 


a  The  department  for  the  blind  was  added  to  the  institution  in  1867. 

h  Department  for  the  blind  alone. 

e  Including  deaf  and  dumb  department. 

d  State  warrants. 

0  ^special  appropriation  of  |75,000  has  also  been  expended  during  the  last  two  years 
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1 
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613, 500  00  6$3, 500  00  6^  500  00  eiS3, 500  00  613, 500  00 
17,754  00   17,754  00,  17,754  00,  12,625  OOl  18,000  00 


c30,000  00c30,000  OOcBO.OOO  00 
13, 861  93,  9, 900  001  12,  490  00 
20,000  00  100,000  00  20,000  00 
34,682  OOl  34,682  00   32,390  00 


8,000  00 1    8,000  00 

16, 945  00,  12, 563  00   16, 752  00 


S50, 000  00  25, 000  00   14, 000  00 
363, 174  00,  92.864  00,  43,030  00 


275,009 

clOO,  000 

10,000 

125,000 

275,000 

338,972 

50,000 

450,000 

145, 000 


00'  45, 179 
00  el5, 000 
00,    8,000 

00  17,000 
00739,000 

001  84, 100 
00  443. 393 
00  30,000 
00   70,705 


00   44,976 
00 


OO;  6,000 
OO'  17,000 
00/39, 000 
00]  51, 577 
00A42,620 
00,  30,000 
00  49,016 


c30, 000  00  630, 000  00  ei,  000  00 
11,000  00     9.900  00! 
20,000  00  20,000  00 

27,562  00! 

24,000  OO;  24.000  00 

, 8,00000 

15. 678  00'  16, 000  00 
15, COO  00 


25,0:0  00 
91,309  00 


00  46,598 
cl5,000 

00 

00  16,500 
00/39,000 
00,  83,732 
OO  A40, 000 
OO;  30,000 
00   69,722 


14, 000  00  13, 000  00 
40, 023  00  30, 000  00 


00  30,753  00,. 
00 


CIS. 

ctlO, 

00«21,000  00  21, 
00  35,  OOO  00,  39. 
00  52, 233  00  36, 
00   40. 000  00-  40, 


000  00 
000  00 
750  00 
000  00 
027  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


8, 500  00   10, 500  00   10. 500  00'  11. 000  00     9. 700  00   10, 450  00 

25,000  00|    9,500  00     9,500  OOJ    9,500  00 1  10,000  00 

el50,  OOO  00  e43, 133  00  c40. 190  00  e42, 123  00  ^.  324  00  A40, 000  00; 


30. 000  00,  30. 
46. 037  00  33, 
10, 


1,350  00 
15,030  00 


30  17 
90  40 
75'  .37 
112  35 


400 
450 
960 
40 
304 


3,753  00 


7,839  00 


45,000  OOi _..., 

IC3, 000  OOj  37, 919  00  36, 895  00  37. 899  00 


3,500  00  3,500  00 

19, 525  00:t22, 400  00  1, 025  00 


68 
105 
100 
22 
47 
20 

51 
173 

157 
16 
25 
96 

130 

186 
58 

109 
753  183 
14 


129 
811 

354 

20 
150 
335 
800 
1,032 
122 
750 


193 

14 

191 


II' 

is  P. 


s 
5 


§ 


412,923  00 
1|  1.350  00 
4 


41 

3 

8 

11 

29 

52 

6 

30 

CO 

2 

9 
4> 

401  8 
lOi  4 
59*    82 


7   4, 030  00 

121  1, 800  00 

1    1. 200  00 

8 

1 


1.670  00 
1, 000  00  10 


500  00 
7.934  00 


60  0014 

1,000  0015 

400  00,16 

400  00'17 

3,592  00118 

1,150  00!l9 

1, 116  00  20 

3, 730  00|21 

500  00-22 


2, 640  00  23 

150  0024 

420  00  25 

2i  1, 550  00,26 

31 27 


2 


/  For  the  last  fonr  years. 

For  year  eDded  September  30, 187S. 

For  last  two  years. 
i  For  last  year  only. 
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*ABLE  XXIL— Showing  improrementB  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  ventilatim,  4^,  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  /or  the  fear  ended  June  30,  ltf72. 


Ifameft  af  patentees. 


Besidencew 


No. 


Titles  of  patents. 


(eo.  F.  Perkins , 

Viley  Watsou 

as.  8.  Smith 

Vm.  A.  Slaymaker 

Do 

''rancis  R.  Gouldiug  . . . 

oaeph  Troll 

DO.  C.  Jensen 

Vesley  C.  Carter  and 

Ja8.P.£mery. 

Llpbens  B.  Manard 

Cbos.  A.  Gait  and  Geo. 

S.  Tracy. 

'ohnLKiter 

Do 


Vealey  H.  Davis 

ames  Rossel 

ames  Smith 

>  as.F.  Bicrger  and  Wm. 
A.Pngh. 
S^athan  V.  Evans 


Tohn  J.Orr  — 

Wm.  Knight . . . 
Fas.  R.  Cole.... 
36^J.  F.  Smith  . 


^yman  Pettlgrew 

Sdw.  M.  Greenway,  Jr. 

:..ewis  Kelley 

.ienben  White 

rbos.J.Mayall 

Eiugb  M.  Sweeney 

E'ranklin  L.  Bailey 

Fohn  W.Carter 


Tohn  M.  Batehelder. 

Fosiah  S.  Elliott 

Fohn  F.  Wood 

Bdson  P.Clark 


Fohn  W.Dodge 

:;harles  W.  Kusseli 

SV'm.  K.  Bartholomew . 
(Villiam  MoAdams  . . . 
Wm.  X.  Bartholomew . 
Blisha  Morgan 


»rga 
Beivj.  B.  Hill . 
Fosiah  R  Anderson . 


llonzo  Whiteomb . 

1.  P.  M.  Jeffers 

llrick  M.  Bodwell. 

A.mos  W.Price 

ras.S.  Rankin 

Do 

Do 


CVcndell  P.  Hood  . . 

[>aniel  Shryock 

3eorgc  G.  Thomas  . 
&.mbro8e  Marriott . 
Facob  McClare  . . . . 


Bdw.  Weissenbom. 

Do 

Do 


D6. 


Samuel  E.  Harrison. 

[sidor  Popper , 

Frank  G.  Johnson  . . 

Do 

A.agiiRt  Scblag 

Daniel  M.  Somers . . . . 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Vi8alia,Cal 

Middletown,  Conn  . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

do 

RosweU.Ga 

Bell  ville,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Galva,lll 


Rockford,  111 . 
Sterling,  111 . . 


Brownsville,  Ind . . . 
do 


Hartsville,Ind. 
Plymouth,  Ind . 
Richmond,  Ind . 
Rashville,Iud  . 

Wlnslow,  Ind . . 

CarroUton,  Ky . 


Covington.  Ky . . . , 

Padncab,  Ky 

Xew  Orleans,  La. 


Gardiner,  Me  . . 
Baltimore,  Md  . 
Boston,  Mass... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 
Chelsea,  Mass f 


Everett,  Mass.. 
Holyoke,  Mass 


Maiden,  Mass 

Milford,  Mass.... 
Xewtou,  Mass  ... 

do 

Newton  Centre,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass  .. 

Wakefield,  Mass '. . . 


Worcester,  Mass... 

Allegan,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor, Mich.., 

Detroit,  Mich 

Alinneapolis,  Minn . . 

do 

do 


Winona,  Minn . . 

Hanniual,  Mo 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

do 

Nasboa,  X.  H  . . . 


Hudson  City,  X  J. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Jersev  Citv, N.  J... 
Phillipsburgb.N.J. 

Brooklyn,  K.Y 

do 

do 

do 


121810 
131070 
119891 
123796 
123797 
117273 
117579 
125tfe2 
119316 

121291 
118773 

125411 
119882 

126448 
1174«7 
118161 
122511 

122763 

123578 

119368 
125024 
117572 

123045 

124687 
120133 
125973 
125500 
124655 
124544 

127949 
128218 


122817 
126094 
125519 
119381 
121982 
128163 
121286 
122694 

116781 
120072 
llel87 
126123 
122909 
121470 
121471 

121287 
119054 
llGe.-?7 
121639 
116732 

125359 

135360 

125361 

125362 

12G053 
125077 
128149 
125960 
119794 
126339 


Improvement  in  pendent  reading-desks. 
Improvement  in  school  dedcs  and  seats. 
Improvement  in  office  time-indicators. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  scbool«de6k6. 
Improvement  in  pencil-cases. 
Improvement  in  tellurians. 
Improvement  in  paper-fastenera 
Improvement  in  aesks  for  school-teachers,  Slc 

Improvement  in  copy-holders. 
Impi-ovement  in  joints  for  school-desks. 

Improvement  in  school-desk  brackets. 
Improvement  in  frames  lor  school  desks  and 

seats. 
Improvement  in  pencil-cases. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  blackboard-rubbers. 

Improvement  in  composition  for  covering  black- 
boards, dec. 

Improvement  in  post-office  letter-stamping  ap- 
paratus 

Improvement  in  slate-frames. 

Improvement  in  writing-apparatus  for  the  blind. 

Improvement  in  refrigerating  and  ventilating 
apparatus. 

Improvement  in  writing-tablets. 

Improvement  in  ventilators. 

Improvement  in  ventilatora 

Improvement  in  ventilaten. 

Improvement  in  inkstands. 

Improvement  in  book-stands. 

Improvement  in  hand-stamps. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  writing- 
ink. 

Improvement  in  rulera 

{ Improvumeut  in  inkstands  made  from  oompo- 

\     sition -stone. 

Improvement  in  composition  for  indelible  pen- 
cils. 

Improvement  in  stamping-presses. 

Improvement  in  compound  implements. 

Improvement  in  slate-frames. 

Improvement  in  calendars. 

Improvement  in  rubber  erasers. 

Improvement  in  inkstandA. 

Improvement  in  hand-staupa. 

Improvement  in  envelopes  and  letter-sheeta 
combined. 

Improvement  in  copying-presses. 

Improvement  in  p8i.eramic  scbool-apparatna. 

Improvement  in  school  desks  and  seata 

Improvement  in  arithmetical  simi-lettera. 

Improvement  in  inkstands. 

Improvement  in  school  desks  and  seats. 

Improvement  in  devices  for  supporting  and 
connecting  sckool-dosks. 

Improvement  in  school  desks  and  seats. 

Improvement  in  cbart-holders. 

Improvement  in  chimney -cowla. 

Improvement  in  ventilators. 

Improvement  in  combined  knife  and  pencil 
sharpeners. 

Improvement  in  holders  and  a^usters  for  lead- 
pencils,  ^cc. 

Improvement  in  machines  for  coloring  and  pol- 
ishing lead -pencils,  Sec. 

Improvement  in  machines  for  forming  }ead 
and  other  pencils. 

Improvement  in  machines  for  varnishing  or 
coloring  lead-pencils,  &c. 

Improvement  in  paperfilco. 

Improvement  in  compounds  for  writing-Aoid. 

Improvement  in  blacKboard  erasers. 

Improvement  in  map  and  chart  racks. 

Improvement  in  school-deska 

Improvement  in  pen-holders. 
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Table  XXII. — Showing  imjprorements  in  school  Jumiturey  4^ — Contmaed. 


Xamea  of  patentees. 

Besidence. 

No. 

Titiee  of  patents. 

Wm.F.Ba»de 

Cbamberlayne  Phelps.. 

Henry  L.  I>e  Zeng 

Jay  Densmoro 

Buffalo,N.T 

Clavton.N.  Y 

Genera.  N.T 

HoUoy.N.Y 

IrondetiuoitN.T... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
do    

118180 
126901 
123462 
124423 
1232D5 
126260 
125788 
110909 

122708 
125443 
126792 
124429 
127330 
122461 
125291 
120520 
122169 
123486 
123485 
119154 
122265 
4683 

122954 
122047 
123288 
124152 
119885 
1235tf4 
122867 
126501 
121026 
117090 

124374 
126224 

126980 
127633 
122904 

122957 
125580 
117084 
121233 
122221 
118765 

128256 
125763 
123263 
121G71 
123456 
123457 
117633 
126514 
119515 
120039 
li»f,650 
121996 

123460 
119J32 
117314 

117313 
121191 
121.'J43 
120227 
127472 
124961 

4675 
127435 

4864 

118757 
126318 
121i)D3 
116624 

Improvement  in  reading  and  drawing  casea 

Improvement  in  book-holders. 
Improvement  in  pencU-sharpeners. 

Improvement  in  inkatanda. 
Improvement  in  rolera. 

Improvement  in  apring-looka  for  TentUatnig- 

sashes. 
Improvement  in  pen  and  pencil  caaeoL 

Improvement  in  mncilage-holdera. 
Improvement  in  letter-sheet  blanka. 
Improvement  in  porifcdiosi 
Improvement  in  fountain  pena 
Improvement  in  pen  and  pencil  cawe. 

Improvement  in  pencil-oa^ea. 
Improvement  in  pencil-cases. 
Improvement  in  inks  for  printing. 
Improvement  in  copying-preesea. 
Improvement  in  methods  of  cooling  and  vani- 

lating  rooma 
Improvement  in  tellurians. 
Improvement  in  pen  and  pencil  caaea. 
Improvement  in  paper-flies. 
Improvement  in  inkatanda. 
Improvement  in  chimney-cowls. 
Improvement  in  copying-pieesea. 

Improvement  in  marking-pota. 

Improvement  in  mbber  erasers. 
Improvement  in  attaching  mbber  ennen  to 
lead-pencila 

Improvement  in  lead-pencila. 

Improvement  in  vulcanized  mbber  pencO-mark 

erasers. 
Improvement  in  book-snpporta. 

Improvement  in  composition  ateatite-pendla 
Improvement  in  spouKe-canSb 
Improvement  in  school-deska 
Improvement  in  school  desks  and  aeata. 

Improvement  in  slate-fhtmea. 
Improvement  in  implements  for  mling  alatea 
Improvement  in  fountain  peu& 
Improvement  in  paper-fllea. 
Improvement  in  blackboarda 
Improvement  in  blackboards. 
Improvement  in  school-deska. 
Improvement  in  inkstanda 
Improvement  in  jointa  for  school-deska*  Ac 
Improvement  in  sUte-framea 
Improvement  in  desk  paper-cnttera. 
Improvement  in  pencil-sharpenera. 

Improvement  in  fountain-pena 

Improvement  in  cop^dng-inks  for  mling  and 

printing. 
Improvement  in  printers'  ink. 
Improvement  in  portable  book-holdera. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  paper-files. 
Improvement  in  paper-clips. 
Improvement  in  paper-files. 
Improvement  in  hand  stampa. 
Improvement  in  tabulating  devices. 
Improvement  in  paper-files. 

Improvement  in  paper-files. 
Improvement  in  inkstanda 
Improvement  in  paper-files. 
Improvement  in  copying  presses. 

John  Charles  Sparr 

Bloomfleld  Brower 

ICdm'iid  D  Chamberlain 

Max  Claver 

do 

John  Codcbnm 

do    

Wm  J.  Dewev      

do 

Wtn-  K-  Kviing 

do 

Aiexander  H.  Fatzinger 
Addison  C  Fletcher 

do    

do 

Georcre  Harvev 

do 

Gcor'^e  F  Hftwk^a 

do 

Wm.^.  Hicks 

do 

Do  

do 

John  H  KnaoD 

do 

do 

Jnliaa  Kircher 

...   .do  

Arthur  XiG  CloTca 

do    

AselS.  Lyman 

do 

Qeorcre  S  ^cKenzie 

do 

do 

Charles  M.  Ollara 

do 

Jobn  Peard 

do 

John  G.  Roth 

do 

Walter  Shri ver 

do 

Jas.  W.  Tollmadze . . . 

do 

Jerome  L.  Tarbox 

do 

Arthur  Von  Bri^scn 

.     ..do     

John  Long  and  Eugene 
Con  vers. 

TeUe  H.MuUer 

Do 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Yonker8,X.Y 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do    

do 

David  E.  Morgan 

Theodore  H.  Lee 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 
do 

Keinhold  Lanstrom .... 

do 

Seth  C.Catlin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eaton,  Ohio 

William  M.  Brooke 

Junius  F.  Whiting  and 
EUm  Fisher. 

George  C.  Smith 

Ferdinand  Sochner  .... 

do 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

do 

LeviM.KnUely 

John  A.  Shannon 

Marcellus  F.  Cowdery . . 
Do 

NewPhiUdelphia,0. 
Perrvsburgh,  Ohio.. 

San(fuBky,Ohio 

...do    

A.  Ogden  HufPtnan 

Alex.  W.  Brinkerhoff. . . 
Thomas  Gregg    

Springfield,  Ohio... 
Upper  Sandusk}%  0  . 

Danville,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Henry  M.  Clay 

•TAmipA  \V'-  \v(»tTnorP 

Erie  Pa      

Samuel  M.  Davis  and 
Charles  P.  Elliott 

Thomas  M.  Davis 

Freeman  D'Ossone    

Norristown,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 
do 

Charles  Mcllvaine 

do 

Do 

do 

Herman  A.  Oesterle 

do 

Isaac  Newtun  Pierce 

.do 

Henry  J.  Asthalter 

Edw.  A.  Franklin 

Lawson  P.  Keech 

Tho3.  J.  W.  Kobertson 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Brenhani,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 
.     . . do  

Charles  W.  Scatoo   

do 

Eldridge  J.  Smith  and 

Beiy.  H.  Cheever. 
Edward  H.  Thompson. . 
William  C.  Tilden 

.do       

do 

do              .... 

Lewis  Cohn 

Montreal.  Canada  . . 
Toronto,  Canada  — 

John  Fenson 
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Tablv  a,-— Derived  from  ike  cen»u9  of  1870,  showing  for  eatk  State  amd  TerrUonf  tin  tm 

kahUttultkik 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 


Alabama 

Arkansaa 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaohoaetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylirania... 
lihodo  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WcstVirglnU.. 
Wisconsin 

Total.. 


Territories. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

DakoU 

Diet  Columbia 

Idaho 

Indian 

Montana 

New  Mexico . . , 

Utah    , 

Washington  . . . 
Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total . 


50,723 

996.992 

19.66 

4«»,470 

aw,  560 

6.808 

9L9I 

£3,198 

484. 471 

9.30 

244.491 

234,954 

3,T?0 

^^ 

168,981 

560.347 

2.39 

199,  421 

150,995 

150,058 

»,r:' 

4,750 

537.454 

113.15 

207, 014 

316.801 

Sd256 

S.3S 

2,120 

125,015 

58.97 

57,963 

57.  916 

^«65 

i4n 

59.368 

4^,748 
1,184,109 

3.17 

91,573 

91.208 

2.975 

i,« 

58,000 

30.42 

572.126 

eOQ,  856 

6,® 

4.« 

55,410 

2,539,891 

45.84 

1,033,161 

991,532 

993.376 

VLSi 

33,809 

1,680.637 

49.71 

779,009 

760,154 

78.935 

a4» 

55,045 

1,1H020 

21.69 

510,864 

478,464 

115,053 

ano 

81,318 

364,399 

4.48 

171, 248 

144,759 

30.976 

n,«w 

37,680 

1,321,011 

35.33 

631,020 

626,593 

34.655 

iiTG 

41.346 

726,915 

17.58 

328,743 

336,345 

33,424 

9S.«5 

35,000 

636,915 

17.91 

287.434 

290.600 

25^669 

33132 

11, 134 

780,894 

70.20 

342,236 

355,346 

42.748 

4L«e4 

7.800 

1, 457, 351 

186.84 

535.852 

568,  leO 

167.927 

lA* 

56,451 

1,184,059 

20.97 

469.034 

447, 015 

148,711 

m» 

83,531 

439,706 

5.26 

145, 190 

133,819 

90, 1» 

Ti.S* 

47,156 

827,922 

17.56 

405.859 

4IO,i?72 

7.S6i 

l& 

65,350 

1,721,295 

2&34 

769, 457 

729.571 

128.  8» 

fer 

75,995 

122,993 

1.62 

51,183 

41,062 

19.242 

aw 

104,125 

43,491 

a  41 

16,808 

6,6*^ 

15.571 

XJf 

9,280 

318,300 

34.30 

140,il91 

147,696 

14,649 

U«8 

8,380 

906,096 

ioa9i 

353,4!:i5 

363.668 

96,187 

9i:s 

47,000 

4,3^1.759 

93.25 

1, 597, 192 

1, 647,  214 

566,037 

STtSM 

50,704 

1.071.361 

2L13 

516,684 

551,643 

2.O20 

l.» 

39,964 

2,665.260 

66.69 

1, 138, 971 

1,153,796 

198,579 

17l«4 

05,374 

90.923 

0.95 

43, 952 

35.371 

9.179 

ta 

46.000 

3,521,951 

76.56 

1,468,318 

1,508,324 

990,181 

S&£^ 

1,306 

217,353 

166.43 

78,656 

63,301 

96.100 

a».a< 

34,000 

705.606 

30.75 

339,260 

358.272 

4.642 

Iff 

45,600 

1,258,520 

27.60 

611,  727 

627.477 

11.620 

-» 

274,356 

818,579 

2.98 

387,588 

368.560 

35.969 

%*u 

10, 213 

330.551 

32.37 

140,520 

142,  876 

25.201 

SLiii 

38,348 

1,225,163 

31.95 

589,038 

622.371 

8.030 

i7» 

23,000 

442,014 

19.22 

213, 624 

211,299 

9.219 

1      t?a 

53,924 

1, 054, 670 

19.56 

349, 547 

340.624 

195.339 

1      l6S.lli 

1,984,467 

38,115,641 

19.21 

16, 301, 709 

16,340.903 

2.946,659 

1%M.TB 

577,390 
113, 916 

- 

9,658 

0.08 

2,905 

944 

3,982 

L« 

104,500 

39.864 

a38 

19,910 

13,355 

4.910 

1         l.« 

150,932 

14. 181 

0.09 

5.562 

3,804 

3.316 

Il» 

64 

131, 700 

2, 057: 81 

54,159 

61.  287 

8,033 

g,a 

86.294 
68.991 
143,  776 

14,999 

an 

5,054 

:l.060 

Tliao 

IS 

20,505 

0.14 

9,562 

3,054 

7.2D9 

t:* 

121, 201 

91,874 

0.76 

43,505 

42,749 

3,630 

L» 

84,476 

66,786 

L03 

28,994 

27,090 

15.12: 

1453 

69,994 

23,955 

0.34 

11,004 

7,927 

3,9^6 

la 

97.883 

9.118 

0.09 

4,258 

1,347 

2.961 

j» 

1, 619, 417 

442,730 

0.27 

184,913 

163,  617 

60.284 

]       3l»» 

3,603,864 

38,558,371 

10.70 

16,486,623 

16,504,530 

3,006,9a 

ji5ai» 
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I  square  miUa,  the  numheTf  nativity,  race,  and  aex  of  the  populaiumy  and  the  numher  of  in- 
IHore  mile. 


White. 

Colored. 

Mulattoea. 

Chinese. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

a: 

1 

a 

£ 

i 

& 

255,023 
186,  445 

297,648 

860.518 

51  148 

266,361 
175. 670 
201, 776 
267, 031 
51.073 
47. 104 
327.  755 
1, 209, 513 
8!0,530 
565,  421 
153, 177 
541,366 
179,034 
312, 867 
305,639 
746,  231 
558,236 
203,726 

187. 613 
764,856 

•  52, 175 

9,675 

162,382 

440,  819 

2,102,314 
352,765 

1,296,544 
37, 371 

1, 729, 217 
109,891 
148. 927 

469. 614 
267,645 
164,406 
363,369 
210, 162 
508, 212 

213,987 

55,436 

1,628 

3,422 

10, 384 

40, 151 

247,336 

11,240 

9,122 

2,502 

6,719 

87,736 

152,298 

573 

74,144 

4.698 

3,481 

318 

195,350 

49,879 

425 

199 

249 

13. 340 

22,  430 

174, 194 

23,166 

169 

24. 914 

1,829 

189,436 

142, 619 

112,  622 

332 

214,758 

6,880 

904 

219,711 

54,395 

1,084 

3,570 

10,186 

40,187 

254,478 

10, 179 

8.426 

2.167 

6,580 

89.763 

155. 312 

441 

77,319 

4,988 

2,953 

196 

203,  448 

50,533 

313 

91- 

187 

13.  705 

24.068 

160. 015 

22.208 

90 

27,527 

1,991 

198,  549 

149.410 

113.036 

295 

225.835 

6,760 

693 

19. 690 

6.244 

886 

1,211 

1,096 

5,443 

20,429 

3,694 

3,463 

597 

1,847 

20,569 

26,486 

311 

10,  979 

2,004 

2,715 

1*20 

22,372 

8,149 

26 

40 

65 

1,724 

2,653 

li?,  224 

8, 927 

50 

6.163 

532 

13, 668 

14,180 

13,657 

124 

33,470 

2,092 

285 

22,128 

6.094 

674 

1.465 

1,128 

5,908 

22r899 

3,649 

3,549 

496 

1,962 

24,142 

30.114 

281 

12,949 

2,257 

8,700 

125 

83,031 

9,510 

25 

27 

79 

1,829 

2,930 

19, 217 

8.  912 

37 

6.690 

628 

14, 161 

16,122 

14,160 

123 

38,  778 

2,248 

231 

38 

38 

3,888 
118 

60 

98 

45,429 

2 

"3,881" 

51 

3,353 

117 

48,953 
311, 171 

1, 301, 583 
845.307 
623.786 
193.200 
557,326 
183, 031 
311,942 
299,858 
696,925 
609,046 
234,531 
195,283 
838,290 
69.942 
29,284 
155, 315 
434,588 

2,137.896 
325,705 

1,305,402 
49,558 

1,727,392 
102.338 

1 

18 
19 

102 
29 

458. 
44 

280 

276 

2 

56 

2,505 

331 

400 

27 

32 

9 

11 

7 

824 

581 
57 

122 
19 
67 
57 
42 

207 
8 

106 

1 

1 
1 

22 
13 
138 

3 

19 
456 

1 
70 

1 
96 
2 

i' 

i' 

1 

64 

289 

223 

2 

95 

8,421 

339 

16 

i 

409 
48 
55 

2,847 

305 

14 
12 

13 
29 

2 

9 
215 
660 

1 

3,232 

11 

98' 

3 

43 

196 

15 

W 

140,740 
466,505 
297,055 
165  207 

1 

67 

28 

17 

8 

172 
6 

348,720 
213, 871 

4 

123 
1 

543, 139 

556 

648 

IS.  812, 661 

16,390,467  1  2,098,920 

2, 160, 749 

274. 185 

301,252 

51,878 

4,301 

10, 737 

10, 491 

6,634 

2,747 
14,756 

4,632 
45, 298 

2,645 

20 
181 
36 
15.827 
42 

6 
91 
35 
19,545 
18 

20 
6 

3 

4,148 

i 

""*i26" 

13 
64 

578 
12 
21 

18 

24,465 
8,255 

42,980 
7,973 

104 

9 

3,370 

80 

14 

4,662 

116 

622 

3 

26 

14.760 
46,553 

3.546 

43, 840 

42,  503 

8,052 

1,803 

102 
88 
44 
44 
76 

35 
28 
41 
12 
20 

30 

28 
19 
89 
62 

16 
28 
14 
62 
25 

1.826 

123 

53 
466 

88 
482 

20 

104 
843 

43,541 
14, 143 
6,923 

429 
232 
138 

16 
2 
5 

91 

837 

46 

216,  427  1    169,  822  |    16,  460 

19,831 

3,711 

4,901 

6,802 

273 

1,797 

2.706 

17, 0-J9, 088 

16, 560. 269   2, 115, 380  |  2, 180, 580 

277.896 

306,153 

58,680 

4,574 

12.534 

13,197 
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Table  B.— Derived  from  the  'census  of  1870,  showing  for  each  State  and  Territory  ike  ipead 

Note.— The  colnmns  in  this  table  marked  **  were  coiB]fcU<< 


States  and  Territories. 


Nativity. 


Special  natirity. 


I 


I 


<A 


1 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

CoDnecticut 

Delaware 

FloHila 

Georgia 

Illinois 

ludiaDa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keutncky 

Loiiisiauu 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaacliusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlsBisdinpi 

Miitsoun 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  IlanipHhire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

llhoile  Island 

South  Cai-olina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Wi'rtt  Virginia 

AVisconsiu 


Total  .... 


987, 

479. 

350, 

423. 

IIJ, 

le2, 

1, 172, 

2.024, 

1,539, 

9??9, 

316, 

1,257, 

(iC5, 

57tf. 

697. 

1, 104. 

916, 

279. 

eU5, 

1,  4i»9, 

9-J, 

23. 

2et-, 

717. 

3,  244, 

1,008, 

2, 292. 

79, 

2,970, 

101, 

C97, 

1,239. 

750, 

2^3, 

1,211, 

424, 


030  I 
445 
416 
815 

»79 

781 

98-2  i 

093 

103 

32e 

007 

613 

08C 

034 

4t<2 

032 

049 

009 

731 

028 

245  I 

0!.0  I 

(i^9  ' 

153  I 

400    J 

:j:i2  . 

707  1 
323  I 
042 
957 

:<V2  \ 

204  I 

loe  I 

409  I 
923 
171  I 


9,962  ! 
5,026 
309.831 
113,  6:i9 
9.136 
4,907 
11, 127 
515, 198 
141,474 
204,  692 
48,  392  I 
03.391?  I 
61,^27  ; 
4?-.  eel  I 
f'3,4i2  I 
353,319 
iiOo.OlO  1 
100, 697 

11,191  I 

222, 2(w 

30,  74e 

Ir'.eOl  1 

211.011 

le^943•' 

,  13".  3:-3  1 

3.{..:9  ' 

372,493  I 

11.000  I 

545.309  I 

55.  390 

K074 

19.310  I 

02,411 

47.  l.M  I 

13,7r.4  , 

n.osa  ' 

304,  499  I 


183 

342 

10,000 

lO.Wil 

112 

174 

247 

32,  5.-50 

4,705 

17,907 

5,324 

1.  0-2 
714 

26,  7-e 

644 

70, 053 

89,  51»0 

10,  01  ? 

37.'> 

8.41'' 

2.  (•.:i5 
2.  M^'t 

12.  J»:»5 
2.  474 

79,012 
171 

12.  9rH 
1.  Ir7 

10.  0-22 

10,  242 
77 
5e7 
597 

28.  544 
327 
2(.'7 

25.  060 


■:  I 


1,080 

550 

19, 216 

13.2t<9 

1.464 

405 

1.149 

57,  017 

10.  501 

le,627 

7,  \&2 

4.  52(» 

2. 925 

3.  929 

5,b4<) 

34,  675 

3:),  009 

0.  014 

1.113 

15.  Ki8 

3.  r23 

2.  N)0 

2,  7(Mi 

27,  41e 

17,  92H 

49,  r>oo 

1.410 
97, 2!'?< 
9,347 
6S2 
2,  35>H 
2'.  0<>2 
2.  511 
2.  057 
2.  132 
34.  742 


!.^- 


•d 

■0 

a 

s 

= 

s 

1 

1 

3,893 

458 

1.428 

156 

54, 421 

4.949 

70.630 

3.238 

5,907 

229 

T37 

144 

5.  093 

41» 

120, 102 

15.737 

2 '.  6,08 

2,507 

40, 124 

5.246 

10.  940 

1.531 

21, 642 

1,019 

17.068 

814 

15,  745 

99^ 

23,630 

8,432 

216,  120 

9,003 

42.  013 

8.  5j2 

21.746 

2,194 

3,359 

434 

54,9t3 

3,2b3 

4.  9ii9 

792 

5.035 

C30 

12, 11:0 

892 

80,  7?i4 

5, 710 

528,  806 

27,282 

667 

420 

82,674 

7,  819 

1.  907 

394 

235,  798 

16.  846 

31,534 

1,948 

3,  262 

310 

8.048 

555 

4,  031 

621 

14,  OeO 

1, 240 

5.  191 

705 

6.  832 

746 

if.  479 

6,590 

a 

5 


594 
217 

e,06« 

127 
126 

10,911 

6.363 

3,130 

1,*74 

2.057 

12.341 

137 

649 

1.629 

3.  121 

1.743 

630 

6.233 

340 

414 

60 

3,130 

22,302 

54 

12.781 

308 

8,605 

167 

143 

562 

2,232 

93 

36<> 

223 

2,704 


S 
il 


2.«S 
1,50, 

a».7..«i  f 

12.48  1 

1,142, 
597; 
SlTfil 
903, 73e 
7a  OCOi 
66. 163  • 
12L775: 
30.31s 
18, 533 
5f«5 
47,045, 
13,  or;;! 
64,143, 
41,364  > 
2.vf' 
113.61-  ■ 

10,  *e4 

2.1r'l 
.M.OOi 

m 

182.89: 

l.flJ 
160,140 
1.2D1 
2,7:4 
4,539, 
23,9!r5 
3T0  ' 
4,  or*  I 

6,23-i  ' 
162.314  1 


.1  32.642,612   .'•,473.029    4- 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

Grand  total.. 


3. 
33. 

9, 
115. 

7, 
12, 
80. 
50, 
18. 

5, 


849  , 
2t.).'> 

3«:o 

44ii  I 

114  ' 
010 

2,'»4  I 

0:^4  , 

ii:;i 

€05 


>,  ^(  i» 
I.  5!<l> 
!  flTi 

;,2:>4  ! 

'.  pfj  ' 

I.  70-J  I 
i.024 
1.513  I 


•CO.-)   Oro. -!i7    1.-3-.726    136,  846  '115. 140    1.  67V.  146 

1-J-  ' 


7."..i ; 

334  I 
1,172  ' 

1, 121  , 
3211 


8h9  I 
129 

835  I 
614 


405 
1.  0>-5 

p.'-e 
8. 21^1 

1, 0:;5 

543 

502 

1,047 

1.102 


54 
le8 

77 
352 
114 
208 

36 

2,391 

30tf 

260 


3-18.  .5:J0         94.200  : 


:9  I  24.  500  I       17, 101  I    3. 969 


1  32,  iUll,  14i  ir.  ..07.  2,l»    49.^,404    025,  457  jl,  855,827    140,835 

I !  !  I  I  I 


57 
233 
144 
193 
124 

(SS 
113 

57 


379 

456  , 
5e3  I 

920; 

2r« 

5ffi, 
3:;^  ' 
645 

652  < 


1.262  I       11,3^1 


116,402    1,690,533 
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SpecixU  nativity. 

Parentage. 

1 
1 

jj 

t 

a 

3 

!l 

5 

s 
2d 

I 

n 

5 

% 

l^ 

1 

& 
1 

^ 

o 

O 

« 

H 

< 

52 

206 

1 

913 

975. 148 

4.863 

16. 981 

$201,855,841 

$202  40 

U4 

209 

98 

379 

4rj,  854 

2,857 

7,760 

156,394,691 

3-22  82 

!70 

2,981 

48,859 

29.700 

236,740 

27,  784 

295,723 

638,  ir  017 

1.140  15 

170 

511 

2 

1,565 

3:J3,804 

10,965 

192, 685 

774,63      W4 

1.44129 

1-2 

17 

126 

104,654 

3,073 
1.836 

17. 288 
7,459 

97,  It      133 
44.  IC      155 

777  35 

2S 

87 

i 

2,674 

178,453 

235  23 

99 

91 

5 

950 

1, 100,  295 

5,314 

18,500 

268,  \i      143 

226  46 

169 

45,  570 

8 

19, 616 

1, 553,  856 

95.212 

890,823 

2, 121, 6e      179 

835  34 

SO 

2,618 

6 

7,336 

1,339.636 

56,937 

284,064 

1, 268,  Ig      ^43 

875  46 

•91 

31, 179 

8 

12,  716 

775.653 

55,168 

360,971 

717, 64      r50 

601  12 

>9l 

6,045 

2,730 

277, 188 

13, 746 

173, 465 

188. 8S      114 

518  36 

!93 

181 

8' 

2,278 

1, 178, 291 

15.921 

126,799 

604,31      >22 

457  46 

187 

725 

79 

7,741 

594, 904 

18.5-25 

113,486 

323,  IS     m 

444  51 

11 

251 

4 

510 

535,-264 

17,  793 

73,858 

348, 15      171 

555  34 

101 

225 

6 

1.834 

599.  532 

21,490 

J59, 872 

643, 74      W 

824  37 

n9 

1,955 

127 

6.304 

831, 140 

35,859 

500,352 

2,132,14      '41 

1, 463  03 

118 

5,276 

5 

17,583 

695,909 

71,823 

416,336 

719, 20       18 

607  40 

ysi 

58,837 

6 

6,473 

154,190 

19. 827 

265,689 

228,90      m 

520  59 

t04 

1,241 

16 

950 

809,166 

3,789 

14,967 

209, 19      145 

252  67 

909 

3,264 

4 

10,927 

1,256,170 

48, 216 

416.909 

1,284,92      197 

745  87 

142 

3,987 

2 

1,074 

72,976 

5,365 

44.652 

69,27      183 

563  26 

167 

505 

3,146 

1,508 

17,374 

1.970 

23,147 

31, 13      112 

732  71 

16 

108 

5 

243 

273,708 

3.772 

40.820 

252, 6S       12 

793  67 

04*2 

1.154 

41 

7,189 

555,780 

29,071 

321,245 

940,  97^,  J64 

1,038  48 

708 

8.198 

186 

30,999 

2, 157, 132 

182,515 

2,043,112 

6,500,841,264 

1,483  27 

19 

51 

4 

239 

1. 064, 897 

2,136 

4,328 

960,757,244 

243  38 

363 

600 

12 

17,860 

1,  815, 445 

118, 470 

731,345 

3, 235,  430. 300 

838  72 

97 

368 

3,327 

667 

70,218 

4,549 

16,156 

51,558,932 

567  00 

260 

2,942 

33 

U,269 

2, 370, 583 

159, 357 

991,851 

3,808,340,112 

1,081  31 

43 

152 

762 

122,263 

5,107 
2,867 

89,983 

296,965,646 
208,146,989 

1,366  00 
894  94 

17 

III 

6' 

762 

689,157 

13.582 

236 

474 

4 

1. 912 

1, 222, 194 

5,746 

30,580 

498,237,724 

396  60 

575 

9ii6 

20 

25,332 

711,252 

10,894 

96,433 

159, 052, 542 

194  00 

3 

138 

1 

176 

246,936 

11,461 

72,154 

235,349,553 

711  99 

99 

70 

4 

882 

1, 194, 369 

7,160 

23.634 

409, 588. 133 

334  31 

65 

27 

627 

395,810 

9,414 

36.790 

190, 651, 491 

431  32 

293 

48,057 

'".'.'.'.v.. 

2,654 

336,838 

47,073 

670,  750 

708, 307, 329 

665  90 

5o" 

231,137 

56,047 

253.649 

27, 380,  770 

1,137,925 

9,594,558 

89,828,535,140 

783  42 

3S 

33 

21 

4.447 

2,892 

366 

6,500 

3, 440, 791 

356  26 

68 

297 

7 

413 

29.157 

3-20 

9.347 

30. 343,  303 

507  80 

327 

1,674 

72 

6,862 
97,594 

715 

6,604 
29,183 

5.  599, 752 

394  87 

bl 

56 

4 

649 

4.923 

126,  873, 618 

963  35 

31 

240 

4,368 

294 

5,694 

299 

9,006 

6,552,681 

436  87 

70 

324 

1,943 

312 

10,349 

884 

9,362 

15,184,5-22 

318  16 

16 

26 

4,039 

83,197 

1  326 

7,351 
51,807 

31, 349,  793 

341  22 

8 

7,360 

446' 

1,031 

27,762 

7,217 

16, 159, 995 

186  30 

23 

347 

266 

318 

15,573 

1,815 

6,567 

13,562,164 

566  10 

43 

191 

143 

123 

'     4,118 

440 

4,560 

7, 016,  748 

769  54 

C98 

1      10.548 

7,068 

11,728 

283.198 

19,245 

140,287 

245,983,367 

555  60 

,534 

j    241,085 

63, 115 

265,377  j 

27, 666, 356 

1, 157, 170 

9,  734. 845 

30, 068, 518. 507 

779  79 

CO 
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AlMenteeism : 

In  Colorado,  309. 
In  Connecticat.  33. 
In  Maine,  143. 
In  Rhode  Island,  308. 
(See  also  school  attendance.) 
Academies:  Courses  of  stady  in,  xxxviL 
CoUeee  students  litted  by,  xxxviii. 
In  Maine,  143. 
In  New  Hampshire,  S21. 
In  Oregon,  285. 
In  Vermont,  336. 
In  District  of  Colombia,  399. 
In  New  York.  250. 
In  Wisconsin,  358. 
^ammary  cf  statistics  of,  xzxyii. 
VSee  also  secondary  instmotion.) 
Academy,  Naval.    (See  Naval  Academy.) 
Academy,  Military.    (See  Military  Academy.) 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelyhia  Muse- 
am  of,  IviL 
Africa. 
Algiers: 
Scbool-organization,  541. 
Normal  school,  542. 
Madagascar: 

State  of  education,  543. 
Sierra  Leone : 

State  of  education,  543. 
benegamhia : 
State  of  education,  543. 
Agassiz,  Professor,  museum  of,  Ivii. 

Opinion  of,  on  superior  instruction,  zliii. 
Agricultural  colleges : 
In  California,  17. 
lu  Florida,  60. 
In  Louisiana,  134. 
In  Maine,  145. 
In  Maryland,  152. 
In  Missouri,  209. 
In  Nebraska,  214. 
In  Ohio,  278. 
In  Pennsylvania,  293. 
In  Vermont,  .337. 
Agricolturul  colleges,  statistics  of.    (See  Scientific 

i>cbools.) 
Alabama : 

Scbool-fnnd,  3. 

FiDaDcial  sUitcment,  3. 

New  8chool-co<1e,  4. 

Teachers'  institutes,  4. 

State  teachers'  association,  4,  6. 

I'uiversity  of,  4. 

Normal  department,  4. 

School  of  A^cnlture  and  Mechanics,  4. 

School  attendance,  5. 

Number  of  schools,  5. 

Pupils  in  different  branches,  5. 

Teachers,  number  of,  5.  , 

Teachers,  pay  of,  5. 

Peabo<ly  funu,  5. 

Peabody  fund,  in  Greensborongh,  Selma,  and 

Alontsroraery,  6. 
Medical  College  of;  6. 
Medical  lectures  in,  why  free,  7. 
Tallade^  College,  7. 
Insane  Hospital,  7. 
Spring  Hill  College,  7. 
Iloward  College,  8. 
Marion  Female  Seminary,  8. 
Tnscaloosa  Female  College,  8. 
Florence  Synodical  Fem^o  College,  8. 


Alabama— Contln  ued. 

Death  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  8. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  8. 

List  of  school  officials,  9. 
Algiers.    (See  Africa.) 
Alsace-Lorraine.    (See  Germany.) 
American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  libraries  oft 

hi. 
Anderson,  Dr.  M.  B.,  lectures  by,  xlvii. 

Article  by,  on  art-training,  603-607. 
Anhalt.    (See  Germany.) 
Argentine  Bepublio.    (See  South  America.) 
Arizona : 

Letter  fh)m  Governor  Safford,  365. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  365, 366. 
Arkansas: 

Letter  of  Superintendent  Smith,  11. 

Peabody  fund,  11. 

Little  Hook  schools,  11. 

Saint  John's  College.  12. 

Deaf-mute  Institution,  12. 

Blind  Institute,  12. 

Industrial  University,  12. 

Facts  f^m  United  States  census,  12. 

List  of  superintendents,  13. 
Art-training : 

In  American  colleges,  60^-607. 

Athenian  culture.  603. 

Deficiency  in  modem  education,  603. 

Knowledge  of  literature,  603. 
^      Necessary  to  culture,  603. 

Deficiency  of  art-culture,  604. 

Art-culture  in  colleges,  604. 

Laws  of  sound,  604. 

Laws  of  color,  604. 

Perspective  and  architecture,  605. 

Beauty  an  attribute  of  nature,  605. 

Art  models,  cases,  and  plans,  605. 

Arrangement  of  collections,  606. 

Art-lectures,  606. 

Advantage  to  the  public,  606. 

Art  and  history,  606. 

Art-training  economical  and  feasible,  607. 

How  science  was  first  taught,  607. 

Semarks  on,  by  Commissioner  Katon,  IrzxilL 
Asia : 
India: 

State  of  education  in,  538. 
Japan : 

Educational  divisions  of,  539. 

School-admiuistratiou,  539. 

Classes  of  schools,  539. 

Elementary  schools,  539. 

Secondary  schools,  540. 

Superior  schools,  540. 

Normal  schools,  540. 

Teachers,  540. 

Schohirs  and  examinations,  540. 

General  expenses,  541. 
Atkinson,  Kev.  George  H.,  D.  D.,  xxiL 
Attendance.    (See  school  attendance.) 
Australasia,  560. 
Sandwich  Islands,  560. 

Inspector-general,  568. 

Office  of  board  of  education,  568. 

Districts,  568. 

Teachers,  568. 

Attendance,  569. 

School-terms,  569. 

Support,  569. 

Stuoies  and  school-books,  569. 

Lahainaluna  Seminary,  5iG9.  * 

Oahu  College,  570. 
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▲nstralasia^Contlnaed. 

Other  government  schoolSf  570. 
female  aemlDaries,  570. 
'Other  instltations.  570. 
CoDcluding  remarks,  571. 
8tatUtic8,^71. 

Statement  of  M.  De  Varigny,  560. 
-AiiBtrian  Monarchy,  419. 
Empire  of  Austria,  439. 
Koport  of  dtremajr,  minister  of  public  in- 

struction,  439. 
Effect  of  the  new  Rchool-law,  439. 
Jirecek,  minister  of  public  instruction,  440. 
Mr.  Stremayr  again  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 440. 
Statistics,  440. 
Jesuit  gymnasia,  441. 
Itcform  of  the  real  schools,  441. 
Agricultural  schools  for  adults,  441. 
Teachers'  salaries,  441. 
Teachers' societies,  441. 
Public  distinctions  conferred  on  teachers,  441. 
Meeting  of  the  liberal  Grerman  party  at  Saint 

Polten,  441. 
Want  of  teachers,  443. 
Keligious  exercises  in  schools,  442. 
Education  in  Vienna.  44*2. 
Ix>wer  Austria,  443. 
Bohemia,  443. 
Ujiper  Austria,  443. 
Moravia,  44a 
Styria,  443. 
Carinthia,  444. 
Tyrol,  444. 
Stilzburgh,  444. 
Gallicia,  444. 
Kingdom  of  Hungary : 
Keport  of  Eotvos,  late  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, 444. 
Action  of  Dr.  Pauler,  the  new  minister  of 

public  instruction,  445. 
Eaucation  of  teachers,  445. 
Education  of  adults,  445. 
X  Eecent  educational  statistics  and  facts,  445. 
Teachers'  conference,  446. 
Educational  intelligence  in  newspapers,  446. 
Educational  museum,  446. 
Education  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  446. 
Transylvania,  446. 
Croatia,  446. 
Military  frontier,  447. 
Baden.    (See  Germany.) 
Bancroft,  Hon.  G«orge,  gift  to  Harvard  College 

by,  lix. 
Bavaria.    (See  Germany.) 
Beard,  Profeusor   George    P.,  on   school-system, 

zxxii. 
Belgium :  > 

General  remark n,  447. 
Parliameutary  ilincussions,  447. 
Position  of  teachers,  447. 
B<'Ij?i.in  teachers'  society,  447. 
Flemish  language,  447. 
Luxemburg  teachers'  society,  448. 
Appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  in 

Luxemburg,  448. 
Otllcial  report  on  primary  schools,  448. 
Summary  of  public  and  private  schools,  448. 
Communal  schools,  448. 
Primary  schools  of  a  higher  grade  for  girls, 

Private  subsidized  schools,  448. 

Private  schools  under  inspection,  and  entirely 
free  private  schools,  449. 

Course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  449. 

Infant  schools,  449. 

Schools  for  adults,  449. 

Charitable  workshops  and  trade-school n,  449. 

Schools  under  the  department  of  justice,  449. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  449. 

General  statistics  of  primary  schools,  450. 

Normal  schools,  450. 
Benefactions,  table  of  educational,  894-909. 

Educational,  general  remarks  on,  lix. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  Ixi. 

Instances  of,  ix. 
Borges,  Scnhor,  interview  with,  lix. 
Blind  asylums : 

lu  Arkansas,  13. 


Blind  Asylams— Continued. 
In  Colorado,  96. 
In  Illinois,  102. 
In  Indiana,  113. 


In  Kansas.  123. 
In  Kentucky 


T.  127. 

In  Maryland,  152. 

In  Misaiasippi,  199. 

In  Missouri,  209. 

In  New  York,  245. 

In  North  Carolina,  966. 

In  Ohio,  279. 

In  Pennsylvania,  297. 

In  South  Carolina,  315. 

In  Virginia,  345. 

In  W^isconsin,  359. 
Blind,  education  of  the,  433. 

History  of  edncation  for  the.  433. 

Convention  of  superintendents  of  the,  431 

Statistics  of  aaylnms  for,  910. 

Kemarks  on  eaucation  of  the,  ^rrW 

Institutions  for  the,  IxiL 

Boston  University,  loss  by  fire,  IxxvL 
Brace,  J.  P..  obituary  of,  45. 
Brace.  C.  L.,  book  o^  noticed.  Ixiv,  (noteu) 
Brazil    (See  South  America.) 
Breckinridge,  Rev.  K  J.,  obituary  of,  130. 
Bremen.    (See  Germany.) 
Broel-Plater,  Count  de,  letter  from,  IxviiL 
Brooks,  Bev.  C,  obituary  of,  IbO. 
Brunswick.    (See  Germany.) 
Bureau  of  Education : 

Act  founding,  quoted,  i. 

Steady  progress  of,  i. 

Growth  of  ubrary  of,  Ixvi. 

Number  of  documents  distributed  by,  IxviL 

Correspondence  of,  Ixvil 

Work  of,  in  connection  with  Vienna  Sx9o» 
tion,  Ixxiv. 

(See,  also.  Commissioner  of  Ednoatioii.) 
Business  Colleges : 

Statistics  of,  711-715. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  xxxiiL 

Remarks  on,  xxxiii. 
California: 

Financial  statement,  14. 

Attendance,  14. 

Teachers,  14. 

School-districts  and  schools,  14. 

Progress  of  edncation,  14. 

Amended  school  law,  14. 

California  Teacher,  15, 

Teachers'  institutes,  15. 

Compulsory  education,  15. 

Salaries  too  low,  15, 

Education  of  the  Chinese,  15. 

Chinese  character,  15. 

Mission  work  among  Chinese,  16. 

Indian  schools,  16. 

Education  of  United  States  soldiers,  16L 

University  of,  17. 
Preparatory  chisses,  17. 
Military  discipline,  17. 
Lectures,  special  courses,  17. 
Literary  and  art  donations,  17. 
Agricultural  College,  17. 
Inaugural  address  of  President  GUman,  IB. 

State  Normal  School  23. 

Private  educational  institntiona.  S3. 

Califbmia  Military  Academy,  231 

Mills's  Seminary,  23. 

University  College,  23. 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  24. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  24. 

Washhigton  College,  24. 

California  College,  24. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  24. 

Hesperian  Collef|^24. 

Sacramento  Seminary,  94. 

Oakland  Seminary,  24. 
Napa  Ladies'  Seminary,  34. 
St.  Mary's  College,  24. 
College  of  St.  Augustine,  24. 
Santa  Clara  College,  24. 
St.  Vincent's  College,  25. 
St.  Catharine's  Academy,  25. 
Sacred  Heart  Convent,  25. 
St.  Ignatius  College.  25. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Pacific,25.  T 
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Califoniian-Continaed. 

San  Franoifloo  TheolOj^ical  Seminary,  35. 

l*acific  Theological  Seiniuary,  25. 

Medical  colleges,  35. 

Charitable  institatioDa.  35. 

Inadtation  for  Deaf  and  Damb  and  Blind,  36. 

Mechanics'  Institute,  36. 

PnbUo  libraries,  2& 
San  Francisco : 

Ezpenditaree  and  building  fund,  37. 

Consolidation  of  primary  aohools,  37. 

Course  of  study,  37. 

Condition  of  schools,  37. 

Text-books,  37. 

Examinations  of  teachers,  37. 

Need  of  reform,  38. 

Life  diplomas,  38. 

Evening  Normal  School,  88. 

Increased  pay  of  teachers,  38 

Evening  schools,  3a 

Cosmopolitan  schools,  39. 

Drawing,  39. 

Co«dnoation  of  the  sexos,^39. 
Oakland : 

Growth  of  public  schools,  39. 
San  Joe6: 

Public  schools,  39. 

Death  of  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins,  39. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  30. 

List  of  superintendents,  31. 
Canada.  (See  Nortb  America.) 
Census  statistics  of  1870 : 

Tables  of,  for  the  United  States,  943-997. 

Of  Alabama,  8. 

Of  Arkansas,  IS. 

Of  Arizona,  365. 

Of  Calilbmia,  30. 

Of  Colorado,  369. 

Of  Connecticut,  49. 

Of  Dakota^  371. 

Of  Dehiware,  56. 

Of  District  of  Columbia.  397. 

Of  Florida,  61. 

Of  Georgia,  69. 

Of  flUnois,  104. 

Of  Indiana,  113. 

Of  Iowa,  117. 

Of  l^«naA«,  133. 

of  Kentucky,  130. 

Of  Louisiana,  136. 

Of  Maine,  147. 

Of  Maryland,  154. 

Of  Massachusetts,  168. 

Of  Michigan,  187. 

Of  Minnesota,  193. 

Of  Mississippi,  300. 

Of  Missouri,  311. 

Of  Montana,  375. 

Of  Nebraska,  314. 

Of  Nevada,  316. 

Of  New  Hampshire,  333. 

Of  New  Jersey,  339. 

Of  New  Mexico.  3T6. 

Of  New  York,  857. 

Of  North  Carolina.  367. 

Of  Ohio,  381. 

Of  Oregon,  386. 

Of  Pennsylvania,  300. 

Of  Rhode  Island,  310. 

Of  South  Carolina,  316. 

Of  Tennessee,  335. 

Of  Texas,  333. 

Of  Utah,  379. 

Of  Vermont,  337. 

Of  Virginia,  347. 

Of  Washington  Territory,  331. 

Of  West  Virginia,  354. 

Of  Wisconsin.  363. 

Of  Wyoming  Territory,  383. 
Deutennial  Exposition: 

Preparations  for,  Ixxr. 
i^hnrches : 

Statistics  of.  979. 
Circulars  of  Information : 
Demand  for.  Ixvi. 
Number  of  issued.  Ixvi. 
Besolutlon  of  National  Teachers'  Association 
in  regard  to,  Ixvi 


Cities: 

Be  marks  on  education  in,  xxii. 
Number  ot  xxiii. 
Aggregate  population  of,  xxiii. 
School  attendance  of,  xxiii. 
School-age  of,  xxiii. 
Statisticai  summary  of,  xxiii-xxvi. 
Statistics  of  school-systems  of,  014-698. 
City  normal  schoo.a,  xxxiiL 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  xlix. 
Coleman,  A.  L.,  obituary  of,  346. 
Colleges: 

In  Alabama,  4. 
In  California,  17,  33. 
In  Connecticut,  40. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  390. 
In  Georgia,  65. 
In  lUinols,  100. 
In  Indiana,  111. 
In  Iowa,  116. 
In  Kansas,  131. 
In  Kentucky,]  37. 
In  Louisiana,  135. 
In  Maine,  144. 
In  Mar>'land,  153. 
In  Massachusetts,  173. 
In  Michigan,  185. 
In  Minnesota,  100. 
In  Mississippi,  199. 
In  Missouri,  310. 
In  New  Hampshire,  330. 
In  New  Jersey,  337. 
In  New  York,  848. 
In  North  Carolina,  365. 
In  Ohio,  378. 
In  Oregon,  384. 
In  Pennsylvania,  394. 
In  South  Carolina,  315. 
In  Tennessee,  333. 
In  Vermont,  337. 
In  Virginia,  343. 
In  Wisconsin,  350. 
Colorado: 

Beport  of  W.  C.  Lotlirop,  suporintondont  pub- 
lic instruction,  367. 
Financial  statement,  367. 
Attendance,  367. 
Teachers  and  teaohers'  pay,  367. 
School -districts  and  schools,  367. 
School-houses,  367-368. 
Condition  of  school  system,  367. 
School  laws,  367. 
Politics  in  schools.  368. 
County  superintendence,  363. 
Teachers.  368. 
Teachers'  institutes,  36& 
Text-books,  368. 
Graded  schools,  368. 
Teachers'  libraries,  369. 
School-government,  369. 
lYuancy  and  tardiness,  309. 
Compulsory  education,  369. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  369. 
School-officials,  370. 
Colored  schools: 
In  Delaware,  55. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  387. 
In  Georgia,  69. 
In  Indiana,  110. 
In  Missouri,  307. 
In  Tennessee,  333. 
Colton.  Rev.  H.  M.,  obituary  of,  44. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  report  of: 
Sul^ects  of  national  inquiry,  i-iii. 
Educational  statistics,  iii-v. 
Lessons  ftY>m  the  Ninth  Census,  v-xii. 
Facts  from  the  statistical  tables,  xii-lxvi. 

School-population,  xiii,  xiv. 

School-expenditures,  xiv-xvi. 

Remarks  on  public-school  systems,  xvi-xxL 

Education  in  cities,  xxii-xxvi. 

Normal  schools,  xxvii-xxxlii. 

Business  colleges,  xxxiU. 

Secondary  instruction,  xxxiv-xxr\-iii. 

Admission  to  college,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

Superior  instruction,  xxxix-xlvi. 

Culture  and  its  uses,  xivi-xlviii. 

Female  colleges,  xlviii,  xllxr>  j 
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Commiuioner  of  Edncation.  repoit  of— CouVd. 

Schools  of  scieuce,  xlix-li. 

Theolosioal  achooU,  li,  lii. 

Law-achooU,  lii. 

Medical  schools,  Sec,  111. 

Medical  exuninations  in  New  York,  liii. 

Libraries,  liU-lvii. 

Moseiuns,  Ivii-liz. 

Benefactions,  lix-lzii. 

Education  of  the  blind,  Ixii,  IxiU. 

Education  of  deaf-mutes,  Ixlii. 

Youth  vithoot  home-care,  Ixiv. 

Reform-schools,  Ixiv. 

Orphan-asylums,  Ixv. 

Patents  for  school-fumiture,  Sec,  Ixr. 

Publications,  Ixv,  Ixvi. 
Library  of  the  offioe,  Ixvi. 
Circulars  of  information,  Ixvi. 
Distribution  of  documents,  Ixvii. 
OtBce.correspondenoe,  Ixvii-lxix. 
Incidents  related,  Ixix,  Ixx. 
Education  in  China,  Ixx-lxxiii. 
Unpublished  work  of  the  Office,  Ixxili. 
The  Offioe  force  and  rooms,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv. 
The  Vienna  Exposition,  Ixxlv. 
The  Centennial  Exposition  in  1676,  Ixxv. 
The  sreat  fires,  Ixxvi. 

The  nealth  of  the  school-population,  Ixxvii- 
IxxxL 

Public  sanitary  measures  necessary,  Ixxviii. 

Parks  a«  sanitariums,  Ixxviii,  Ixxix. 

The  poor  children  in  New  York,  Ixxix,  Ixxx. 

Maternal  ignorance  and  infantile  mortality, 
Ixxxi. 
Veterinary  instruction,  Ixxxi-lxxxiii. 
Art-traininff,  Ixxxiii. 

The  supervision  of  education,  Ixxxiv-lxxxvL 
Kccommendations,  Sco.,  Ixxxvii,  ixxx\iii. 
Compulsory  education: 
In  Califomia,  15. 
In  Colorado,  369. 
In  Connecticut,  34. 
lu  Kansas,  119. 
In  Massachusetts,  169. 
lu  Missouri,  206. 
In  North  Carolina,  963. 
In  Texas,  333. 

In  Washiufcton  Territory,  381. 
lu  Wisconsin,  358. 
Condition  of  education  in  the  different  States: 

Ilemarks  on,  xvi-xxi. 
Congress,  education  of  members  of,  vki. 
Connecticut: 

School-fund,  32. 
Financial  sUttement,  3S. 
Attendance,  32, 33. 
Niunber  of  teachers,  3S. 
P.'^y  of  teaohers,  32. 
School-districts  and  schools,  38. 
Si-hool-houses,  33, 34. 
Signs  of  progress,  33. 
Length  of  school  year,  33. 
Truancy  and  absenteeism,  33. 
Cumpulsory  education,  34. 
Vaccination,  34. 
Teachers'  institutes,  34. 
State  teachers*  association,  35. 
Statistics  favor  free  schools,  36. 
Keviaion  of  school  laws,  36. 
'Common-school  platform,"  36. 
Education  and  invention,  36. 
Xonnul  school,  36. 
Industrial  school  for  girls,  36. 
State  reform  school,  37. 
Soldiers'  orphan  home,  37. 
School  for  imbeciles,  37. 
I)c«f  and  dumb  asylum,  37. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  37. 
College  students  in,  37. 
New  Haven : 
School  accommodations,  37. 
Supervision,  38. 
Drawing,  38. 
Evening-school,  38. 
Ungracfod  school,  38. 
Hartford : 
Condition  of  schools,  38. 
Oerman,  38. 
Evening-schools,  38. 


Connecticut—Continned. 
Meriden: 

Truancy  and  absenteeism,  30. 

Drawing,  39. 

Singing,  39. 

Evening-schools,  39. 
Middleto^: 

Attendance  and  progress,  39. 

Vocal  music  and  drawing.  39. 
New  London : 

Attendance.  40. 

Oral  instruction,  40. 
Colleges : 

Ya!e  College,  40-43. 

Wesleyau  University,  43. 

lYinity  College,  43. 

Berkley  Divinity  School,  44. 

Fitch's  Home  for  soldiers'  orphan*.  44. 

Whipple  Home  School  for  deaf-mutes,  44. 
Obituary  notes : 

Bev.  H.  M.  Colton,  44. 
Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  45. 
Professor  James  Hadley,  45-^. 

Facts  from  United  States  cenaus,  49. 

Members  Board  of  Edncation.  49. 

City  school-officers,  (Hartford,  New  Hstcb, 
Waterbury,  Norwich.  Middletown.)  SO. 
Conventions,  institutes,  and  aseociatioiia: 

Educational,  419. 

National  Educational  Assodatioii,  419. 

General  association,  419. 

Officers  of;  421. 

Art-education,  422. 

Closing  exercises,  422. 

Address  of  Japanese  minister,  422. 

Kesolutions  adopted,  423. 

Elementary  department,  423. 

Discussion,  423. 

Normal  department.  424. 

Department  of  superintendence,  425. 

Department  of  higher  instruction,  4M. 

Keception  at  Faneuil  Hall,  4-26, 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  437. 

National  Baptist  Educational  Convention,  42a. 

German  American  Teachers*  Union,  4:28. 

Of  Superintendents  of  Blind,  435. 

In  Alabama,  4. 

In  Connecticut,  35. 

In  Indiana,  113. 

In  Kansas,  130. 

In  Kentucky,  126, 129. 

In  Louisiana,  133. 

In  Maine,  141.- 

In  Michigan.  185, 186. 

In  Minneftota,  192. 

In  New  Hampshire,  322. 

In  New  York,  234. 

In  Ohio,  280. 

In  Pennsylvania,  300. 

In  Rhode  Island,  305. 

In  Tennessee,  320, 325. 

In  Vermont,  335. 

In  West  Virginia,  3.'i3. 

In  Wisconsin,  357, 362. 
Cooke,  Governor  fl.  D.,  xix. 
Cooke,  Jay,  &  Co.,  xxii. 
Coqueiro,  J.  A.,  letter  from,  Ixix. 
Cost  of  edncation : 

In  Illinois,  74. 

In  New  Jersey,  226. 

In  Ohio.  271. 

In  all  the  States  compared,  xv. 
Crane,  T.  A.,  obituary  ot,  309. 
Crime  and  education.    Article  on.  586-.505. 

Belation  of  crime  to  education  in  Europe,  567. 

France,  588. 

England,  589. 

Ireland,  589. 

Belgium,  589. 

Switzerland,  589. 

Italy,  589. 

Netherlands,  589. 

Crime  and  education  in  nnit«d  Stat<«,  SAB. 

Proportion  of  criminals  and  illiter»t«,  S9S. 
Crime,  census  statistics  of,  996. 

Culture  and  instruction,  xlvi. 

Culture  and  its  methods,  xlvii. 

Curtis,  A.  J.,  obituary  of,  187. 

Cutter,  Calvin,  obituary  of, 
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Dakota: 

Beport  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Turner,  saperintendent 
of  public  iostruction,  371. 

Condltioo  of  schools,  371. 

School  prospects,  371. 

Facts  from  Uuited  States  census,  371,  37S. 

School  officials,  372. 
Deaf  and  dumb : 

Education  of.  430. 

General  statistics  of,  430. 

Compulsory  cdncatiim  of,  431. 

Danger  from  uneducated,  431. 

Growth  of  intitittitions  for,  433. 

Conloreiice  of  principals,  432. 

Statistics  of  iustitations  for,  914. 

SummaiT  of  statistics  of,  IxiiL 
Asylums  for : 

In  Arkansas,  IS. 

In  California,  SG. 

In  Connecticut,  37. 

In  Georgia,  65. 

In  Iowa,  117. 

In  Kentnckv,  127.  * 

In  IMarylann,  152. 

In  Mississippi,  190. 

In  Missouri,  20a 

In  Xew  York,  244,  245. 

In  North  Caroliiia,  S66. 

In  Oregon,  265. 

In  Pennsylvania,  297. 

In  South  Carolina,  315. 

In  Virginia,  345. 

In  Wisconsin,  359. 

In  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  391. 
Delaware : 

No  superintendent  of  education,  51. 

Auditor's  report,  51. 

School-laws,  51. 

School-fund,  51. 

School-sUtiatics,  51. 
Wilmington : 

Report  of  president  board  of  education,  52-54. 

School-statistics,  52. 

Grading  of  schools,  52. 

School  records  and  reports,  52. 

Teachers'  institute  and  normal  school,  53. 

Mo<le  of  appointing  teachers,  53. 

Boys'  grammar  school,  53. 

.  Girls'  grammar  school,  S3. 

Night-schools,  53. 

Cost  of,  54. 

Value  of  school-property,  54. 

Organization  of  new  board,  54. 

Superintendent  of  nablic  schools,  54. 

New  primary  school-building,  54. 

Increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  54. 

Saturday  normal  s«:bool,  54. 

School  No.  1,  scientifio  lectures  in.  5.^. 

Free-hand  drawing  in  public  schools,  55. 

Music.  Tocal,  55. 

Prizes  in  gnunmar-schools,  55w 
Dover: 

Methodist  Episcopal  conference  academy,  55. 
New  Castle : 

School  income  and  expenditure,  55. 

Educational  institutions.  55. 

Education  of  colored  chiidron,  55. 

Association  for  moral  improvement  and  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  55. 

Statement,  financial,  56. 

Number  of  schools  and  teachers,  56. 

Work  of  the  association,  56. 

Number  of  scholars,  56. 

Increased  interest  in  schools  shown  by  col- 
ored people,  56. 

Friendly  foeliug  by  whites,  56. 
Facts  from  Uuited  States  census,  56. 
Denmark : 

Secondary  instruction,  450. 

Farmers'  high  schools,  451. 

Education  in  Iceland,  451. 

Statistics,  451. 
Dentistry.    (See  Medical  Schools. ) 
Dickson,  S.  H.,  obituary  of,  299. 
District  of  Columbia : 

School-staUstica,  384,  365. 
Washington : 

White  public  schools,  365. 

Becommendations  of  superintendent,  385. 


District  of  Columbia— Continued. 
New  public-school  baildi!ign,  385. 
Dedication  of  Jefferson  School  ^^6, 387. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Wilson,  386. 

Letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  386. 

Address  of  Governor  Cooke,  386. 

Address  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  386. 

Letter  of  President  Grant,  387. 
Colored  schools  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, 387. 
Dedication  of  Sumner  School,  388. 

Address  of  Saperintendent  Cook,  388. 

Address  of  N.  P.  Chipman,  M.  C,  383. 

Address  of  Cummissiouer  Eaton,  388, 389. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  389. 
American  Union  Academy  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art,  389. 
Columbian  College,  390. 
Howard  University,  39 ). 
Georgetown  Colli'^o,  390. 
Columbia  InstituUon  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

391. 
Gonxaga  Collie,  392. 
Wayland  Seminary,  392. 
Washington  Business  College,  392. 
Law  College  of  the  National  University,  392. 
National  College  of  Pharmacv,  393. 
PubUo  libraries,  393. 
Patent-Office  model-room,  394. 
Botanical  Garden,  394. 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  395. 
Museum  of  Smithsoiiian  Institution,  395. 
Museum  of  Itepartmeut  of  Agricultuie,  395 
Army  Medical  Museum,  395. 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  396. 
Office  of  Army  Signal-Office,  396. 
Nautical  Almanac,  396. 
National  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home, 

396. 
Industrial  Home  School,  397. 
Keform  School,  :W. 
Bev.  Edmund  Tumey,  obitaary  of,  397. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  397-:)9a 
Statistics  of  private  schools  in  Washington  for 

1872, 399,  400. 
Statistics  of  private  schools  in  Georgetown 

for  1872, 401. 
Charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  in 

District  of  Columbia,  402. 
Dod,  Rev.  C.  S.,  obituary  of,  136. 
Dormitories  for  colleges,  opinions  concerning,  xii. 
Drawing  in  public  schools  of  Connecticut,  39; 

Dehiware,  55 ;  Massachusetts,  167, 169, 171. 
Eaton,  G.  W.,  obituary  of,  255. 
Ecuador.  (See  South  America.) 
Edacational  publications,  summary  of  statistics 

of,  Ixv. 
Education  and  labor,  ariicle  on  relations  of,  573- 

585. 
Observing  children,  572. 
Muscular  force,  5T3. 
Trip-hammer,  5Tj. 
Living  worker,  573. 
Conditions  of  successf^il  labor,  574. 
Analysis  of  processes,  575. 
Wood-sawyer,  575. 
Wood-splitter,  576. 
Grindstone-turner,  576. 
Coal-heaver.  576. 
Intelligent  shoveler.  576. 
Careless  shoveler,  377. 
Spreading  gravel  or  manure,  577. 
Scavenger,  57a 
Use  of  machinery,  578. 
Weaver,  579. 
Orchestra,  579. 
Strauss,  579. 
Dull  weaver,  579. 
Carpenter,  580. 
Heavy  and  light  tools,  581. 
Plan  of  labor.  582. 
Hoeing  com,  582. 
Hay-raking,  582. 

Economy  of  time  and  force,  583. 
Cooking,  583. 

Labor  the  source  of  wealth,  583. 
Mineral  ores,  564. 

Wood  in  the  forest,  584,     f^^^^]^ 
Houses,  584.  zed  by  VjOOg IC 
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EdocatioD  and  labor— Continned. 

Lands,  564 

Labor  becomes  capital,  584. 

Effect  of  education  on  labor,  585. 

National  wealth,  585. 
Education  and  crime,  article  on,  586-595. 
Education  and  pauperism,  ardcle  on,  596-<K)3. 

(See  also  Education  and  Labor.) 
Engineering.   (See  Scientific  Schools.) 
England.  (See  Great  Britain.) 
Evans,  W.  U.,  Izix. 

Ezaminatious  for  admission  to  college,  xxxTiii. 
Expenditure  for  schools  in  South  Carolina,  312. 

For  aU  the  States  compared,  xv. 
(See  also  Cost  of  Education.) 
Fay.  Edward  A.,  on    Education  of   Doaf  and 

Dumb.  430-432. 
Female  colleges,  table  ot  792-801. 
Fires ;  result  of  the  great  fires  in  the  West  and 

in  Boston,  Ixxvi. 
Florida : 

Report  of  Superintendent  Beecher,  58-60. 

ProKrerts  of  rroo  schools,  58. 

Present  outlook  of  the  system,  58. 

School  taxation  and  revenue,  58. 

Seliool  population  and  attendance,  58. 

Length  oi  schools,  58. 

Teachers'  salaries,  58. 

Seminaries,  58. 

School-law,  proposed  amendments,  59. 

Text-books,  59. 

Increasing  interest  in  schools,  59. 

Schools  and  attendance,  59. 

School-fund^  59. 

Peabody  fund,  60. 

State  Agricultural  College,  60. 

East  Florida  State  Seminary,  60. 

Extracta  from  report  agent  Peabody  fund,  60. 

Free  schools  in  Key  West,  60. 

Washington  County,  61. 

Facts  from  the  census,  61. 

School-ofllcials.  62. 
Foster,  Rev.  S.,  obituary  of^  103. 
France: 

Political  state  of,  453. 

Jules  Simon  on  school  reform,  453. 

Colonel  Stoffel's  statements,  453. 

Views  of  Philar^te  Chasles,  454. 

Views  of  Gambetta,  454. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  454. 

Present  state  of  education  in,  454. 

Study  of  the  German  language,  455. 

Jules  Simon's  law  regarding  compulsory  edu- 
cation, 455. 

Opposition  of  the  clerical  party,  455. 

Separation  of  church  and  state,  456. 

Secondary  education,  456. 

Lyceums,  456. 

Periodical  conferences  of  professors,  456. 

Gymnastics,  456. 

Military   exercises,   riding,  fencing,  swim- 
ming, 456. 

Excursions.  456. 

Lessons  in  hygiene,  456. 

Modern  languages,  456. 

Ki8tx)ry  and  geography,  456. 

Modification  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  457. 

Elementary  classes,  457. 

Recitations,  457. 

Written  exercises,  457. 

Latin  verses,  457. 

Translations,  457. 

The  interrogating  method  and  the  explana- 
tion of  aumors,  457. 

French  language  and  literature,  457. 

Use  of  library,  457. 

JiUunU  of  observations  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek,  457. 

Examinations,  457. 
Fraser,  J.  F.,  obituary  of,  300. 
Galloway,  Hon.  S..  obituary  of,  S80. 
Gamwell,  A.  A.,  obituary  of,  309. 
Gartb,  William,  gift  by,  Ix. 
Georgia : 

Report  of  State  school  commissioner  of,  63. 

Condition  of  education,  63. 

School-law,  63. 


GeorgiA^Continncd. 
A  gene 


general  public-school  system,  63. 

Pr^udices  to  be  removed,  63. 

Peabody  fund,  64. 

Schools  of  Lincoln  Coanty,  64. 
Need  of  school-houses,  ^. 
Scarcity  of  teachers,  64. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  64. 

Greensborough  Female  College,  64. 

Le  Vert  Fenude  College,  64. 

Southern  Female  College.  64. 

Moore's  Atlanta  Actual  Businea^  College,  (5 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  65. 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  65. 

Savannah  Medical  College,  65. 

Medical  college  of,  65. 

Emory  College.  65. 

University  ot.  65. 
Address  before  the,  ("Should  the  State  eda 
cate  the  people  t")  65. 

Education  venus  crime,  66. 

Intelligent  productive  power,  65. 

Education  preservative  of  liberty,  66. 

Intelligent  juries,  66. 

Progress  of  education,  slow,  66. 

Comparative  illiteracy,  66. 

Rule  of  ignorance,  67. 

Power  of  education.  (H.  V.  J.,)  67. 
Atlanta: 

Inauguration  of  public-school  system.  (S7. 

Appropriation  for  school-houses.  Sec,  67. 

Change  to  public-school  system,  67. 

Examination  of  teachers,  67. 

Establishment  of  schools,  68. 

Teachers'  institute,  68. 

Normal  class,  68. 

Course  of  study,  68. 

School-fund  insuflicient,  68. 

Effect  of  public  schools,  68. 
Savannah: 

Educational  legislation,  68. 

Course  of  study,  69. 

Growth,  69. 

Home  teachers,  69. 

Written  examinations,  69. 

Obstacles  to  success,  69. 

Country  schools,  69. 

Coloreil  children,  69. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  69, 70. 

LUt  of  sohool-ofliciiUs,  71, 72. 
Germany: 

Absence  of  national  system,  457. 

Society  for  the  furtherance  of  education.  47< 

Orgamzation  of  the  German  school,  456b 

General  Educational  Society,  458. 

Uniform  German  school  legialation,  458. 

Adult  schools,  458. 

General  attendance  at  school,  456. 

The  infallibility  dogma  and  education,  456. 

Female  teachers,  459. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  459. 

School  hygiene,  460. 

School-fees,  460. 

Gustavns  Adolphns  Society,  460. 

Teachers'  pensions,  460. 

Pestalozzi  societies,  460. 

General  German  Teachers'  Society,  460. 
Alsace-Lorraine : 

Re-organization  of  the  school-svstemm  461. 

Counteraction  of  the  derey,  461. 

Education  in  the  ImperialPariiameDt,  461. 
Statistics,  461. 

Conference  of  school-inspectors,  462. 

Compulsory  e<lucation,  462. 

Appointment  of  teachers,  462. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  462. 

Secondary  instruction,  462. 

The  Strosburg  University,  463. 

School  of  pharmacy  at  Straabnrg,  462. 

Educational  Journali  463. 
Anhalt.    (No  report.) 
Baden: 

School-administration,  463. 

Communal  non-confessional  schools,  463. 

Want  of  teachers,  463. 

Teachers'  reading-room,  463. 
Bavaria : 

Increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  i 
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QennaDv— Con  tinned. 
BavariA: 
Statistics,  464. 
Edocatiou  iu  M'uuich,  464. 
Thp  infallibility  dopna  and  edacatlon,  464. 
Xon-coufessioiial  schools.  464. 
Study  of  pedagogics  in  the  uuirprsities,  464. 
Distinction  confei-red  ou  a  worthy  teacher,  464. 
Bremen : 
Teachers'  seminary.  465. 
Teachers'  salaries,  463. 
Brnnswick : 
Teachers'  conference.  46"5. 
EducatioQ  iu  the  BruuHwick  Chambers,  465. 
Truancy  law,  465. 

Aleetiu;;  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
465. 
Ilamburfj : 
iDtroductioQ  of  the  new  schooMaw.  466. 
Educatioual  socle 'io;*,  400. 
School-hygione,  46o. 
Statistics,  4G6. 
Hesse: 
Teachers'  salaries.  466. 
Teachers'  societicH,  466. 
Ainicultnral  course  of  elementary  teachers, 

467. 
Schools  for  youDg  persons  that  have  left  school, 

467. 
Bnsiuess  college  at  OfiVnbach,  467. 
Lippe-Detmold.    (No  report.) 
Li'ibeck.    (No  report.) 
Mecklenbnrg-Sohwerin : 
Educational  societies,  46?. 
A  teacher  in  the  citizens'  conncil,  463. 
Compulsory  service  for  teachers,  468. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.    (No  report.) 
Dldenburg.    (No  report.) 
Prussia : 
(;hauge  of  ministry,  468. 
Education  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  466. 
The  new  Prussian  school-law  of  1872.  469. 
The  infallibility  dogma  and  education,  469. 
Scboollinauoes,  469. 
Teachers'  seminaries.  470. 
Teachers'  salaries,  470. 
Teachers'  societies,  470. 
^bools  for  young  persons  who  have  finished 

their  schooling,  470. 
Gymnastics,  470. 
School-hygiene,  470. 
.Statistics  of  illiteracy,  471. 
School  statistics  of  lierlin,  471. 
Renss-G  reiz.    (No  report.) 
Rcus-s-Schleiz : 
Action  of  the  Chambers  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, 471. 
School-districts,  471. 
Saxe-Altenburg: 
Teachers'  salaries,  471. 
Number  of  classes  in  schools,  47*2. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha : 
Change  in  the  school-law,  473. 
(iymnastics,  472. 
Snxc-Mciuinuen : 
Statistics,  47.2. 
Saxe- Weimar : 
Teachers'  societies,  472. 
Private  schools,  473. 
Teachers'  salaries,  473. 
Saxony : 
School-finances,  473. 
Thu  new  sohool-law  discussed  by  the  Lutheran 

Synod,  47a. 
Real-schools,  473. 
Teachers'  seminaries.  473. 
Waut  of  teachers,  473. 
Sthool-hygiene,  474. 
Evening  and  Sunday  schools,  474. 
Private  schools,  474. 
G.\'mnaHtics,474. 
Teachers'  societies,  474. 
E:l  neat  ion  of  idiots,  474. 
Vital  statistics,  474. 
Si*baumburg-Lippe.    (No  report.) 
ScIiwnrzbni-g-Riidolstadt : 
Education  in  the  chambers,  475. 
Teachers'  conierence,  475. 


Germany  -Continued. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen : 

Teachers'  salaries,  475. 
Meeting  of  kindergarten  teachers,  475. 
Waldeck : 

Teachers*  conference,  476. 
TViirtemberg : 

Statistics,  476. 

Teachers'  societies,  476. 

Sunday  and  evening  schools,  476. 

School-hygiene,  476. 
German  educational  literature,  476. 

General  educational  literature,  477. 

School-programmes,  477. 

Educational  journals  and  periodicals,  477. 
Statistics  of  the  German  universities,  1871-'79. 

477. 
Gilmore,  Professor  J.  n..  xlvii. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
England  and  Wales : 

Code  of  minutes  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment— iutroiluction,  478. 

Annual  grants,  prehmiuary  conditions,  479. 

Grants  to  day-schools,  480. 

Grants  to  evening-schools,  480. 

Calculation  of  attendance,  4dJ. 

Standards  of  examinations,  481. 

Reduction  of  grant,  4H3. 

School-diary  or  log- book,  48*2. 

Teachers  referred  to  in  the  preooding  seo- 
tion,  463. 

Certificated  teachers,  483. 

Examination.  483. 

Probation,  483. 

Certificates,  483. 

Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 48a 

Certificates  of  the  third  class,  483. 

Future  rating  of  existing  certificates,  484. 

Reports  of  managers  and  inspectors,  484. 

Pupil  teachers,  484. 

Pupil  teachers  who  have  snccessfhlly  com> 
pleted  their  engagements,  465. 

Assistant  teachers,  485. 

Training-schools,  485. 

Grants  to  training-schools,  485. 

Admission  into  ti-aining-schools,  486. 

Examinations  of  students  in  training-schools. 

Evening-scholars,  487. 

Revision  of  code,  487. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  487. 

Statistics  of  training-schools  in  England  and 
Wales.  48a 
ScotUnd: 

Children  in  receipt  of  education,  48a 

Scottish  education  commissioner's  remarks 
regarding  age  of  children  attending  school 
488. 

Inquiry  limited  to  children  between  5  and  13 
years  of  age,  489. 

Ifumber  of  children  5-13  years  of  age  re- 
ceiviog  education,  489. 

Proportion  of  children  5-13  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving education  in  the  several  counties,  489. 

Proportion  lowest  where  Roman  Catholics 
most  numerous,  490. 

Proportion  of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions able  to  sign  their  names  in  the  mar- 
riage-register, 490. 

Total  number  of  children  from  5-13  y^ars 
of  age,  and  the  pntportion  of  such  iii  the 
receipt  of  education,  490. 

Whether  the  education  of  children  has  ad- 
vanced since  1861,  491. 

Educational  sUtistics  of  Saitland.  1861,  491. 

Proportion  of  chlldreo  from  5-13  yoarn  of 
age  in  the  several  counties  who  were  iu  the 
receipt  of  education,  4U1. 

Statistics  of  trainiug-Hcbools,  491. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools,  186s-'71,  493. 
Ireland: 

Progress  of  education  fh)m  1861  to  1871,  492. 

Education  in  the  difiisrent  provinces  of  Ire 
land,  493. 

Religious  persuasion  of  scholars  and  teachers 
493. 
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Keligioas  denomiiiAttoii  of  the  soholan  io  the 
national  schools,  493. 

Namber  of  schools  in  operation,  and  nnmber 
of  children  on  rolls  from  1833  to  1671,  493. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  national  schools, 
494. 

At(ricu1tnral  school-farms,  484. 

Work-house  schools  and  attendance,  4M. 

District  and  minor  model  schools,  494. 
Greece : 

IlDiversitv  of  Athens,  495. 

Eleiueutary  schools,  495. 

Catholic  schools  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  495. 

Death  of  Minister  Christopolos,  495. 

Recent  statistics.  495. 

RtAtiAtirs  of  public  schools,  495. 
.  SUtiHtics  of  illiteracy,  496. 
Guiana.    (See  South  America.) 
nadley,  Professor  James,  obituary  of,  45. 
Hamburg.    (See  Germany.) 
Hamiltou,  W.  J.,  obituary  of,  89& 
Harvard  University,  loss  uy  fire,  Ixzvi. 
Harvey.  Hon.  Thomaa  W.,  zxxil. 
Hawaiian  Islands : 

Article  on  edncation  in,  567-571. 

J  See  also  Australasia.) 
th  of  school-population : 

General  remarks  on,  Ixzvii. 

Need  of  public  measures  to  eeoore,  Ixxviii 
Hiskey,  W.  U.,  obituary  of,  191. 
Hopkins,  Albert,  obituary  of,  181. 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  on  instruction  of  blind,  433-436u 
Hungary.    (See  Austrian  Monarchy.) 
Hunter,  W.  H.,  obituary  of,  399. 
Idaho: 

lleceipte,  373. 

Expenditures.  373. 

School-statistics,  373. 

School-districts  and  scfaoola,  373. 

Condition  of  schools,  373. 

School-lands,  373. 

Dintribution  of  school-ftmds,  373. 

County  supervision,  373. 

Facts  from  United  States  censas,  374. 
Hlinois: 

Report  of  Superintendent  Bateman,  73-96. 

Common-school  funds,  73. 

Financial  statement,  TJ. 

School-statistics,  73-78. 

Attendance,  &c.,  73. 

C<H>t  per  scholar,  74. 

Teachers,  number  of,  74. 
Pay  of;  74. 
Examination  of,  74. 

Certificates  issued,  75. 

Teachers'  institutes,  75,  89. 

Yirtits  of  county  superintendents,  76. 

School-districts  and  schools,  76. 

Public  schools,  77. 

Private  schools,  77. 

Length  of  schools,  77. 

Financial  condition  of  districts,  77. 

School -lands,  77. 

Township-funds,  77. 

School-houses,  78. 

New  ochoollaw,  78-80. 
Modifications  of  old  law,  78. 
New  provisions,  79. 

The  natural  scicDces,  80. 
Efiect  on  teachers.  80. 
Effect  on  pupils.  80. 

Wider  influences,  80. 

Complaints  agaii^st  public  schools,  81. 

Three  important  inquiries,  81. 

How  to  obtain  good  teachers,  81. 

Facilities  for  training  teachers  insufficient,  83. 

State  aid  needed,  8-2. 

Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  82,  83. 

Instruction  in  natural  sciences,  83,  84. 

Time  wasted,  85. 

A  common  error,  85. 

Study  of  arithmetic.  86. 

Revision  of  text-books,  86. 
Sphere  of  the  State  in  education,  87. 
Plea  for  high  schools,  87. 

Benefits  to  the  SUte,  88. 

Efiect  upon  common  schools,  88. 


Illinois— Continued . 

The  rights  involved,  88. 

Other  benefloial  efibcts,  88. 

County  supervision,  89. 

Normal  schools,  89. 

State  Normal  University,  89. 

University  diploma.  90. 

Cost  of  university,  90. 

The  Model  Sohool,  90. 

Southern  Hlinois  Normal  Universtt j,  90. 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  90. 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  90. 
Educational  rignts  of  ohildrai.  91-83. 

Popular  misapprehensiona,  91. 

Objection  examined,  91. 

Pertinent  queries,  99. 

How  to  test  the  matter.  92. 

Verdict  of  statistics,  93. 
Conclusion  of  report,  93-96. 

The  schools,  summary  view  of,  94. 

School-law,  ameudments  to,  95-9A. 
Chicago: 

The  fire,  96. 

Public  spirit  of  the  teachers,  97. 

Effects  of  the  fire.  97. 

New  board  of  education,  97. 

School-buildings,  97. 

Increase  of  scholars,  97. 

Branches  of  study,  97. 

The  High  School,  97. 

The  Normal  School,  97. 
Jacksonville: 

The  Portuguese  element,  98. 
Institutions : 

State  Normal  University,  98. 
Funds  from  United  Sutea  grants,  98. 
Model  department,  98. 
Museum  and  library.  98. 
Public  lectures  by  the  faculty,  93. 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School  9L 

German-English  Normal  School.  99. 

Industrial  University,  99. 

Co-ednoation  of  the  sexes,  99. 

University  of  Chicago,  99. 
Library  and  museum,  99. 
Scientific  apparatus,  99, 100. 

Shurtleff  College,  100. 

Wheaton  College,  100. 

Saint  Ignatius  College,  100. 

Wesleyan  University,  100. 

Lombard  University,  100. 

Eureka  College,  100. 

Monmouth  Cmlege,  101. 

Westfield  College,  101. 

Evanston  College  for  Women,  101. 

Northwestern  Female  College,  101. 

Hlinois  Female  College,  101. 

Almira  College,  101. 

Rockford  Seminary,  101. 

Jennings  Seminary,  101. 

Ferry  Hall,  102. 

Rush  Medical  College,  102. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medidme  and  Sor- 
gery,  102. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Northwest,  102. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  103. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  102. 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  102. 

Chicago  Reform  School,  103. 

Institution  for  Feeblc-Minded  Children,  10-1 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  103. 

Death  of  Rev.  S.  Foster,  103. 

Death  of  F.  A.  Lord,  M.  D..  103. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  104. 

Facts  from  United  States  censos,  104,  103w 

School-officials.  105, 106. 

Illinois  Female  College,  destruction  of,  br  fire. 
Ixxvil. 
Illiteracy  in  Europe,  535. 
Average  expenditure,  535. 
Comparative  cost  of  war  and  education,  535. 
Hliteracy  of  United  States,  v,  vL 
India.   (See  Asia.) 
Indiana: 

Report  of  State  superintendent,  107. 

School-funds,  107. 

Common-school  fond,  107. 

School-revenue,  107. 
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Indiana— Con  tinned. 
Attendance,  108. 
School  diBtricts  and  sohoola,  108. 
Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  108. 
School-honses,  108. 
Valuation  of  achool-prc^rty,  108. 
Means  of  iucreasins  school-revenae,  106. 
Unchanged  per  capita,  109. 
School-houses,  109. 
Sohool-trustees,  109. 
County-examiners,  109. 
Examination  of  teachers,  110. 
County-institutes,  110. 
£vansvLllo : 
Sobool-Bccommodations,  110. 
Branches  of  study,  110. 
Colored  schools,  110. 
ShelbjTille— condition  of  schools,  110. 
Elkhart— school-progress,  110. 
Inatitotions : 

State  Normal  School,  HI. 
Indiana  University,  111. 
TVabash  College,  111. 
Hanover  College,  111. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  114 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  119. 
Howanl  College.  113. 
De  Pauw  College,  119. 
Earlham  College,  113. 
Union  Christian  College,  119. 
Indianapolis  Female  Institnte,  119. 
Blind  Institute,  113. 
Convention  of  instructors  of  blind,  113. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  113,  114. 
School-officials,  114, 115. 
Indians,  condition  of  education  among,  405-418. 
Enumeration  of  Indians,  405. 
Kew  York  Indians,  407. 
Indians  in  States  and  not  on  reservations,  407. 
Michigan  Indiaos,  408. 
Indians  in  Wisconsin,  408. 

In  Minneeoto,  409. 

East  of  Mississippi,  409. 

In  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory, 
409. 
N'ebraska  Indians,  410. 
Kansas  Indians,  410. 
Indian  Territory,  411. 

Condition  of  tribes  in,  419. 

Cherokee  alphabet,  413. 

Other  tribes  in,  415. 
Indians  in  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  415. 
Indians  in   Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada,  4lo. 

Wyoming,  416. 

Colorado,  416. 

Utah,  416. 

Nevada,  416. 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  416. 
Arizona  Indians,  417. 
Pacific  Coast  Indians,  417. 
Condtiaion,  418. 
Industrial  schools : 
In  Arkansas,  13. 
In  Connecticut,  36. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  397. 
In  Louisiana,  134. 
In  Missouri,  907. 
In  North  Carolina,  963. 
In  Wisconsin,  361. 
Institutes.    (See  Conventions.) 
Instructidn  in  academies,  dtc.,  xxxvi. 
Iowa: 

State  University,  116. 
Central  University  of,  116. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  116. 
Wesleyan  University  of;  116. 
Griswold  College,  116. 
Iowa  College,  116. 
Cornell  College,  116. 
Tabor  College,  117. 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  117. 
Eeform  School,  117. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  117, 118. 
Ireland.    (See  Great  Britain.) 
Italy: 

Keport  of  the  late  minister  of  public  instruo- 
uon,  C.  Correnti,  496. 


Italy— Continued. 

The  ministry  of  poblio  inatruotion,  496. 

School-finances,  497. 

Provincial  adminiatration,  497. 

Special  features,  497. 

Festival    days    commemoratiTO    of    funoui 
Italians.  497.  ^ 

Societies  for  the  study  of  Italian  history,  497. 

Statistics,  497. 

Superior  instruction,  498. 

Boyal  Institute  for  Superior  Practical  Studies, 
499. 

Academy  of  Science  and  Literature,  499. 

School  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  499. 

School  for  Engineers  at  Naples,  499. 

Superior  technical  schools,  499. 

Sujperior  normal  schools,  500. 

Schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  500. 

Secondary  schools,  500. 

Koyal  secondary  sehools,  500. 
Comparison  of  technioai  schools,  501. 

Primary  schools,  509. 

Libraries,  509. 

Academies  and  schools  of  the  fine  arts  and 
music,  509. 

Museums,  509. 

Academies  of  science,  literature,  Sec,  503. 

Archives,  509. 

Coorses  of  study,  509. 

Closing  of  convents,  503. 

Be-opening  of  the  Boman  University,  503. 

Lyceum  and  gymnasium  at  Rome,  503. 

Separation  ofchurch  and  state,  503. 

First  Protestant  church  in  Borne,  .'j03. 

Abolishing  religious  instruction  in  Alessan- 
dria, 503. 

Prevailing  igDorance,  503. 

Statistics  of  Illiteracy,  504. 

The  kindergarten  in  Italy,  504. 

Infant  asylum  in  Rome,  504. 

Festival  of  the  Plebiscite,  504. 
Japan.    (See  Asia.) 
Japanese  legation,  visit  of,  Ixx. 
Jarvls,  Edward,  M  D.,  quoted  on  edocation  and 
health,  Ixxxi. 

Article  by,  on  common  labor  and 
schools,  579-od5. 
Jay,  Hon.  John,  Ixxiv. 


Report  of  State  superintendent,  119. 

School-prosperity,  119. 

Summary  of  statistics,  119. 

Classification  of  distriot-schooLs,  119. 

Text-books  not  uniform,  119. 

Compulsory  education,  119. 

Township  system  of  districting,  190. 

Permanent  school-frind,  190. 

State  teachers'  association,  190. 

Educational  Journal,  190. 
Atohison : 

Public-school  improvements,  190. 
Lawrence : 

Condition  of  schools,  190. 

Examinations  for  gradation,  190. 

Object-lessons,  121. 

German,  191. 

Hiffh-school,  121. 
Institiilions : 

State  normal  schools,  191. 

University  of,  121. 

Agricultural  College,  129. 

Washburn  College,  199. 

Highland  University,  192. 
.     Saint  Benedict's  College.  122. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  129. 

BlindAsylum,  123. 

Academy  of  Science,  123. 
Death  of  W.  E.  Ruble,  123. 
Facts  fh>m  United  States  census,  193. 
Kentucky : 

Report  of  State  Superintendent  Hon.  H.  A.  M. 
Henderson,  195. 

Goneral  condition  of  schools,  195. 

School-revenue,  195. 

Suspension  of  payment,  195. 

Payment  of  teachers,  125. 

DUtriot  taxation,  125. 

The  rate  amendment,  195.    ^<^  t 
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Kentucky — Contlnae  d. 

Tnisteea,  VM. 

Teachers'  iDatitatos,  126. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  126. 

School-houses.  126. 

Normal  schools.  126. 

Education  of  colored  people,  126. 

Naiional  education  bul,  126. 

Chanfses  in  the  school-law,  127. 
Owenaborough  : 

Public  schools,  127. 
Institutions: 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  127. 

luatitutlon  for  Deaf-Mutes,  127. 

Institute  for  Feeble-Minded,  127. 

Kentucky  University,  128. 

University  of  Louisville,  128. 

Louisville  Medical  College,  128. 

Military  Institute,  128. 

I^uthel  College,  128. 

Eminence  CoUeee,  128. 

Uocker  Female  College,  128. 

Cecilian  College,  128. 

St.  Mary's  College,  129. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  129. 

Teachers'  institutes,  129. 

Dr.  Breckinridge,  obituary  of,  130. 

Facts  ^m  United  States  census,  130. 
Ketchnm,  Rev.  S.,  letter  of,  lvi» 
Kindergarten : 

In  Gennaiiy,  475.  "^ 

In  Italy,  504. 

In  Michigan.  185. 

Discussion  on,  4*23. 

Notes  on,  Ixxxvi. 
Kirkland,  J.  T.,  tribute  to,  Iz. 
Laisun,  Chan,  Ixx,  lx3u. 
I^veleye,  E.  de,  letter  from,  Ixiz. 
Law-schools,  table  of,  814, 815. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  lii. 

Distribution  by  States,  lU. 
Law,  Professor  James,  Ixxxiii. 
Lee,  Charles  A.,  obituary  ot,  855. 
Leggett,  Q-eneral  M.  D.,  aid  by,  Ixv. 
Libraries : 

Table  of,  890-887. 

Summary  of,  liii-lv. 

Classes  of,  reported,  M. 

Of  secondary  institutions,  xxzvi. 

InCaliiomia,26. 

In  District  of  Colombia,  393. 

In  Missouri,  206. 

In  New  Jersey,  226. 

In  Ohio,  275. 

Statistics  of,  for  1870,  from  census,  983. 
Lord,  F.  A..  M.  D.,  obituary  of.  103. 
Lieber,  Francis,  obituary  of,  254. 
Louisiana: 

Beport  of  Hon.  Thomaa  W.  Conway,  State 
superintendent,  132. 

School-fund,  132. 

Disbursements,  132. 

Number  of  pupils,  132. 

Average  daily  attendance,  132. 

Number  of  teachers,  132. 

Average  pay  of  teachers,  132. 

New  school-law,  133. 

Teachers'  institutes.  133. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  133. 

State  University.  133. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  134. 

l*eabody  fund,  134. 

Peculiar  condition  of  certain  rural  districts, 
134. 

Mlxetl  schools,  134. 
New  Orleans: 

Boanl  of  education.  135. 

School-buildings,  135. 

^lodol  schools,  135. 
Nonual  Stihool  and  College,  135. 
State  University,  135. 
Polytechnic  and  Industrial  Institute,  136. 
S.tint  Charles  College,  136. 
New  Orleans  Dental  College,  136. 
Kev.  Charles  S.  Dod,  obituary  of,  136. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  136. 
LyoiiR,  C.  J.,  article  by,  on  educ^iliou  in  Hawaiian 
Islands,  5G7-571. 


Madagascar.    (See  AfHca.) 
Mahon,  D.  H.,  obituary  of,  255. 
Maine: 

Beport  of  Warren  Johnson,  Stale 
tendent  of  instruction,  138. 

Financial  statement,  138. 

Attendance,  138. 

Districts  and  school-houses,  138l 

Teachers  and  teachers*  pay,  138. 

Modification  in  school-law,  139. 

School-revenue,  139. 

School  census  and  attendance,  139. 

Length  of  school-terms,  139. 

Graded  schools,  140. 

Text-books,  140. 

Drawing  in  school,  140. 

Teachers,  140. 

Teachers'  institntes,  140. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  141. 

New  school-hooaes,  141. 

School-districts,  141. 

District-agents,  141. 

Town-supervisi(»,  141. 

City-supervision,  141. 

County-supervision,  141. 

Free  high-schools,  142. 

Academies,  142. 

Madawaska  schools,  142. 
Porthwd: 

Condition  of  schools.  142. 

Methods  of  primary  toachinx,  143. 

Scbool-accommodaUons,  143. 

Supervision,  143. 

Popularity  of  public  schools,  143. 

Branches  of  study,  drawing,  writing,  aingi^^ 

Truancy,  143. 
The  High  School,  143. 
Normal-class  training,  143. 
Institutions : 

State  normal  schools  at  Fanningtca  a^ 

Castine,  144. 
Colby  University,  144. 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  14&. 
Bates  College,  145. 
Theological  Seminary,  145. 
Waterville  CUseical  Institate,  145. 
State  Reform  School,  145. 
Educational  Association,  146. 
Obituary  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Upham.  146. 
Facts  from  United  States  consna,  147. 
Mansfield.  Edward  D.,  article  by,  on  crime  aed 
ignorance,  586-595. 
On  pauperism  and  ignorance,  596-609. 
Facts  from  United  States  ceneua,  147. 
Mar^'land : 

Report  of  M.  A.  Newell,  proeldent  honl 

school-commissioners,  149. 
School.fund,  149. 
Financial  statement,  149. 
Decrease  of  expenses,  149. 
School-sUtiHtics,  149. 

Number  of  pupils  in  different  branches,  138L 
Schoul-law,  150. 
Teachers'  institutes,  ISO. 
Colored  schools,  130. 
Baltimore:     , 
Contlition  of  schools,  150. 
School-accommodations.  151. 
School-commissioners,  151. 
Cnm])ulsor.v  education,  151. 
Physical  education,  151. 
Drawing  and  music,  151. 
Female  high-schools,  151. 
Colored  schools,  151. 
Su|)erintendent  of  instruotion,  151. 
City  College,  151. 
Institutions : 
Howanl  Normal  School,  159. 
State  Normal  School.  152. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  153. 
Blind  Institution,  159. 
Manual-Labor  School,  15S. 
House  of  Refuge,  152. 
Colleges,  152. 
Agricultural  College,  159. 
Rock  Hill  CoUege.  153. 
Saint  Joseph's  Acadenoy,  153^ 
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Marrland'-Conti  nned. 

Western  Maryland  CkiUege,  153. 

Baltimore  Female  College,  133. 

Brtwkvillo  Academy,  153. 

Frefleiick  Female  College,  153. 

Schoola  of  medicine,  153. 

(College  of  Pharmacy,  153. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  153. 

Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum,  154. 

Facts  from  United  SUtes  censna,  154. 

School-officials,  155. 
Mai^  iu,  W.  A.  P..  D.  D.,  aoconnt  of  Chinese  Uni- 

vf  i">jity  by,  Ixxii. 
£Iasim,  Lowell,  obituary  of,  SS8. 
MaiwachQsetts : 

.  Srbool-fhnd,  156. 

Income  for  1871, 156. 

Financial  statement,  156. 

Attendance,  157. 

Teacbera  and  teachers*  pay,  157. 

Schools  and  school-booses,  157. 

Massachnsetts,  census  of  1765  alluded  to,  1. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  loss 
by  fire,  Ixrvi. 

Sohool-ftiud,  157. 

Teachers'  institutes,  158. 

8ai>erTision  of  schools,  158. 

Women  as  members  of  school-committees,  150. 

Special  «gents,  159. 

Sohool-age,  159. 

Common-school  studies,  150. 

nigh-schools,  leOi 

The  half-day  system,  16a 

Nonnal  schools,  160. 

Training  of  teachers,  161. 

Teaching  of  drawing,  161. 

Special  normal  drawlng-olassea,  162. 

Technical  education,  1&3L 
Boston: 

School  aocommodatioiw  and  expenditures,  163. 

Attendance,  163. 

CUssiflcation,  164, 165. 

Kormal  School,  165. 

Teachers,  166. 

Dr.  Leigh's  method,  166L 

Batio  oi  school-expenses,  166. 
Wobum  ; 

School-buildings,  166. 

Condition  of  schools,  166. 

Change  in  course  of  study,  167. 

Drawing.  167. 

Text-books,  167. 
^ringfield : 

Saluies,  167. 

Schools  at  Indian  Orchard.  167. 

Industrial  Drawing- School,  167. 

Free-hand  drawing,  167. 
Woroester : 

Schuol-accommodations,  167. 

Grading  schools,  166. 

Truant-achool,  16a 

Manufacturers  and  emplc^ers,  168. 

Compulsory  education,  lA. 

Evening-schools.  169. 

Free  evening-school  for  drawing,  160. 

Drawing  in  the  schools,  160. 

Teachers'  drawing-class,  160. 

Kormal  and  training  school,  170. 

High  School,  17a 
Taunton : 

Condition  of  schools,  17a 

Drawing,  17a 

Evening  factory-schools,  170. 
Fall  River: 

School-aooommodations,  17L 

Drawing-schools,  171. 

Factoiy-school,  171. 
Institutions : 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indostrial 
Science.  171, 173. 

Uarvard  University,  17S-174. 

Smith  College,  174. 

Amherst  College,  174. 

Williams  CoUege,  175. 

Andovor  Theological  Seminary,  17S. 

Kpwton  Theologlca]  Institution,  175w 

School  of  Theology  in  Boston  University,  175^ 

Institute  of  Tecimology,  175. 

C4 


Massachusetts— Con  tin  ued. 
lostitutioDs : 

Worcester  Academy,  175. 

Lawrence  Academy,  175. 

Highland  Military  Academy,  17S. 

MoDson  Academy,  176. 

Williston  Seminary,  176. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  176. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  176. 

Maplewnod  Institute,  176. 

Oread  Institute,  176. 

Essex  Institute,  17a 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  17a 

School  for  Imbeciles,  177. 

Nautical  School,  177. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  177-179. 

High  and  Classical  School  Teaehers'  Associa- 
tion, 179. 
Obituary  notes : 

Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  18a 

William  Seaver,  181. 

Albert  Hopkins.  IdL 

Calvin  Cutter,  188. 

Sylvanus  Thayer,  182. 
Facts  fh>m  United  States  oensna,  18S,  183L 
Manpin,  S.,  obituary  of,  345. 
McClintock,  Hon.  W.,  obituary  of,  880. 
Medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools: 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  UL 
Medical  schools : 

Tables  of,  816-819. 
Medical  examinations: 

Law  of  New  York  regarding,  liii 
Mexico.    (See  North  America.) 
Michigan: 

Report  of  Hon.  O.  Hoeford,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  181 

School-fund,  184. 

Attendance.  184. 

Branches  of  study,  184. 

Teachers  and  their  aalaries,  184. 

School-hiws,  18a 

Teachers'  institutes  and  asaorlattons,  18S, 

County  superintendents,  185. 

The  kindergarten,  18a 

State  University,  18a 
•  Af^oultural  College,  18a 

Albion  College,  18a 

Kalamasoo  College,  18a 

Hillsdale  College,  18a 

Adrian  College,  18a 

Olivet  College,  186. 

State  Normal  School,  186. 

State  Reform  School,  166. 

Sute  Teachers'  Association,  186. 

County  Superintendenta'  Aaaociatkm,  186^^ 
Obituary : 

A.  J.  Curtis,  187. 

Henry  W.  Thompson,  187. 
Facts  from  United  States  < 
School-officials,  18a 
Military  Academy,  examinations.  761. . 
Mining  schools^    (See  Science,  Solioolsofl) 
Minnesota: 

Report  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  soperintettdeal 

Sablic  instruction,  189. 
ool-fnnd,  189. 
Attendance,  189. 
Teachers  and  snlsries,  lOa 
School-laws,  190. 
Teachers'  institutes,  190. 
State  Teachers*  Assoeiation,  190. 
County  superintendflnta,  UKk 

Convention  of,  190. 
Private  schools,  190. 
Carlton  College.  190. 
Red  Wing  InsfeHnte,  IM. 
CoUege  of  Saint  John,  101 
Normal  schools,  191. 
State  University,  19L 
Benevolent  institntions,  191. 
Professor  WiiUam  O.  Hiakey,  obltuaiy  of;  19L 
Superintendenta*.  Aaaooiation,  198. 
FacU  from  United  Btotea  oeDana,  193. 
School-offioialSr  193,.  194. 
isissippi: 
Report  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  Stote  •uperiB> 

tendent  of  public  ijiatracUon,  Utfw      t 
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M  itiaiH-si  ppJ— Contl  nucd- 

Sclioolfimil.  19o. 

Finani'ial  ittatemcnt,  195. 

roiuiliitloD  aud  attentUuice,  195. 

'1  e;icherH  aud  tt'ttchers'  pay,  195. 

St  IjtMilH,  imniber  of,  103. 

Sclidol  boiiiM^A  and  sites,  196. 

Si-liool  furuiture  aud  apparatus,  196. 

Vulue  of  Hcbool-propcity,  1U6. 

Hi-liooMtiW,  19G. 

Bv'liool-iwi'uuea,  196. 

SctiuoMauds,  196. 

Siipcrvitfiou  dofocUve,  197. 

Teuchera,  waut  of,  197. 

T«a«;her8'  iuHtitntes,  197. 

Hi^^hHchooU,  197. 

Text-books,  uiillbnnity  of,  197. 

Bcliolaatic  year,  196. 

Tublio  sentiment,  19a 

Peabodv  fund,  I9d. 

State  ^^ormal  School,  19& 

Toundoo  University,  199. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  190. 

Blind  Institute,  199. 

Central  Female  Institute,  199. 

Peabody  pnblic  school,  199. 

Lawrence  Business  Collece,  199. 

Pass  Christian  College,  IW. 

College  of,  HOO. 

Univoi-sity  of.  200. 

Facto  from  United  States  oeosus,  900. 

School-omcials,  901. 
Missouri: 

Keport  of  Hon.  John  Monteith,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  903^ 

Scfaool-fund,  m 

Financial  statement,  903. 

Attendance,  203. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  9031 

Schools  and  school-houses,  903. 

The  common  schools,  903. 

Education  vertus  crime,  903. 

School-lands,  SOi. 

School-tax,  904. 

School-law,  204. 

School-houses,  905. 

Text-books,  205. 

Teachers,  905. 

SUte  certificates,  90S. 

Teachers'  institutes,  90Sl 

District  conventions,  20& 

Compulsory  education,  906. 

Methods  of  teaching,  906. 

Vocal  music,  206. 

Bible  in  schools,  206. 

Public-school  libraries,  906. 

Uigh  and  graded  schools,  206. 

Colored  schools,  907. 

Industrial  and  reform  aebools,  907. 
Saint  Ix>uis : 

Condition  of  schools,  907. 
"Warreusbnrgh : 

Informal  School,  207. 
LouiHiaua : 

School  attendance,  207. 
Kansas  City : 

Condition  of  public  schools,  907. 

Music  and  dniwlng,  907. 

Teachers'  institutes,  908. 
Saint  Joseph : 

Cost  of  schools,  20a 

Tuition-fees  to  be  abolished,  20& 

Drawing  and  music,  90d. 
Institutions : 

Normal  schools,  908. 

Lincoln  Institute,  208. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  20a 

Blind  Institution,  209. 

University  of,  209. 

School  of  Agriculture,  909. 

School  of  Mines,  209. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  909. 

Washington  University,  210. 

Saint  Louis  University,  910. 

Saint  Vincent's  College,  2ia 

McGee  College,  210. 

Dental  College,  210. 
Facto  fhnn  United  States  oenmis,  211. 


MisAonri-  -Continuod- 
SciJooI-otticiatK.  21*i. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.  D.,  obituary  of,  8. 
Montana : 

Facto  from  United  States  census,  375. 
Moore.  J.  G..  obituary  of,  299. 
Moii,  J.  A.,  letter  from,  Ixix. 
Mufioz,  J.  M.,  letter  from,  IxvilL 
Murray,  Dr.  David,  Ixx,  (note.) 
Museums: 

Table  of,  888-893. 

Remarks  on  stotistics  of,  IviL 

Letter  of  Professor  Ward  on,  Ivii' 

Summary  of  table  of,  IviU. 
Music  in  common  schools: 

In  Connecticut,  39. 

In  Delaware,  55. 

In  Missouri,  206. 

In  Ohio,  273,  975. 
Naval  Academy  examinations,  761. 
Nebraska : 

State  University  and  Agricultaral  CoUege,  214. 

College  and  Grammar  School,  214. 

Facto  from  United  States  census,  214. 

School-officials,  915. 
Netherlands : 

Secular  schools,  504. 

Educational  societies,  505. 

Industrial  schools  for  the  indigent,  SOS. 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  SOS. 

School  report  for  lti69-'70,  505. 
Superior  instruction,  505. 

Universities,  506. 

Athontenras,  506. 

Gymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  506. 

Expenses  for  superior  instruction,  506. 
Secondary  instruction,  506. 

Agricultural  schools,  507. 

The  polytechnic  schools,  507. 

Schools  of  navigation,  508. 

Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind,  509. 

Institutions  tdc  the  preparation  of  civil  offieoa 
for  Dutch  India,  508. 

Misoelliuieous  secondary  schools,  508. 

School  for  Nurses,  508. 

School  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  508. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  secondary  instzaC' 
tion,  508. 
Primary  instruction,  500. 

Number  of  schools,  5C9. 

Number  of  teachers,  509. 

Number  of  scholars,  510. 

Evening-schools,  510. 

Comparative  statistics,  511. 

Number  of  children  that  were  instmcted  co*- 
free,  512. 

Schools  for  adults,  512. 

Normal  schools,  512. 

Teachers'  societies,  513. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  primary  instmc- 
tion,  512. 

Educational  institutions   for   the  army  abd 
navy,  513. 

Prison-schools,  513. 

Infant-schools.  514. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  514. 
Nevada : 

Colored  children  in  public  schools,  916^ 

Facto  fVom  United  Stotcs  census,  916. 

School-officials,  217. 

School-statistics  oi;  xviii,  (note.) 
New  Hampslrirc : 

Beport  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Simonds,  State  aapeha 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  S18. 

School-fund,  218. 

Attendance.  918. 

Teachers  and  teachers*  pay,  218. 

Scbool-districto  and  schools,  918. 

School -property ,  218. 

Graded  schools,  218. 

Common  district-schools,  216. 

Town-supervision,  919. 

Prudential  c^immittees,  210. 

Town  school-committees,  219. 

Countj'-supcrvision,  219. 

Town  and  district  systems  contrasted.  319. 

Teachers'  institutes,  290. 

Public  schools  in  Dover,  990. 
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New  ITflm»>shire— Contintied. 

sit  ate  Xuiiual  School,  '2*20. 

Dartniouth  (Jollece,  vJ20. 

ThillipH  Exeter  Academy,  221. 

AtkiuHou  Academy,  221. 

Kiuiboll  Uuioo  Academy.  221. 

Fi-nucistown  Academy,  221. 

Tildeu  Ladies'  Semiuary,  22L 

Littleton  Graded  Scbool,  222. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  222. 

Fact8  from  United  States  census,  333. 

School-otficiaU,  223. 
Hew  Jers<'y : 

Report  of  £.  A.  Apgar,  State  saperintendent, 
v>4. 

Fkbool-fand,  224. 

Finaucuil  statement,  224. 

i^cliool-statistics,  224. 

I»ercentago  of  attondaDce,  224. 

Teachers  and  salaries,  225. 

Teachers'  certificates,  225. 

School-district R  and  school-honaes,  235. 

Summary  of  statistics,  226. 

School- term,  226. 

Cost  of  education,  226. 

School  law,  22G. 

Public-school  libraries,  226. 
Keivark : 

Att^'udance.  226. 

Cot;Jition  of  schools,  227. 
New  Brunswick : 

Attendance,  227. 
Institutions : 

CoHejfo  of  New  Jersey,  227. 

Rutgers  College,  227. 

Institute  of  Technology,  228. 

l>rew  Theological  Seminary,  838. 

Soton  Hall  College.  228.    . 

State  Reform  School,  228. 
Lowell  Mason,  obituaiy  of,  228. 
Facts  from  United  St.ites  census,  2S9. 
Scbool-ofhciuls,  230. 
Now  Mexico: 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  376. 
Newspapeis  and  peiiodicals: 

Statistics  of,  from  census,  967. 
New  York : 

Report  of  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  SSL 

8choolfond,  231. 

Financial  statement,  331. 

School-districts,  231. 

SchooI.buildingH.232. 

Value  of  school-property,  338. 

Kxpenaes.  233. 

Number  of  pupils,  233. 

Attendance,  232. 

length  of  school-year,  833. 

Claosification  of  pupils,  23a 

Teachers  and  salaries,  233. 

Statistics  of  normal  schools,  333L 

School-law,  233. 

TeHchers'  institutes,  233. 

Educational  associations,  334. 

Normal  hcIiooIs,  234. 

Indian  schools,  234. 

Objtct-h'KHons,  234. 

? Quaker  mission,  2)4. 
udiau  citizenship,  235. 

(Congressional  legislation,  835u 
Alhcuy: 

Comlition  of  schools,  335l 

Free  Acudem^*,  235. 
Aulmru  : 

Attendance,  235. 
Oswego : 

Tea^  hers  and  salaries.  236. 

Absence  and  tardiness,  236. 
Il<K-h<'ster : 

Attendance.  236. 

Drawing  and  German,  336. 
Byracnse : 

Attendance.  237. 

Ko  need  of  corporal  punishment,  33T. 

Drawing,  237. 
Utica: 

School-accommodations,  237. 

Dm  win;:,  2:i7. 

Evening-school,  337. 


New  York— Continued. 
BuilUlo: 

Ori^anization.  237. 

School-accommodations,  23fiL 

Attendance  of  pupils,  238. 

Attendance  of  teachers,  238. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  23d. 

Study  of  Gorman,  238. 

Drawing,  238. 

The  coloi*od  school,  238. 

Assessments  of  pupils,  239. 
New  York  City: 

Attendance  of  pupils,  239. 

Comparative  number  taught,  239. 

ReguUrity  of  attendance,  239. 

Accommodations  afforded  by  the  schools,  339. 

Examinations,  240. 

Management  of  schools,  240. 

Comparative  progress  of  different  grades,  340. 

Colored  schools,  240. 

DiscipUne,  240. 

Suspensions  and  expulsions,  34L 

Reading,  241. 

Spelling,  241. 

Definitions,  241. 

Arithmetic,  241. 

Writing,  242. 

Drawing,  242. 

Geography,  242: 

Object-teaching,  243. 

Licensing  of  teachers,  5M3. 

Absence  of  teachers,  243. 

Need  of  school-libraries,  843. 

Evening-schools,  243. 

Lectures,  243. 
Institutions: 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  343. 

State  normal  schools,  (at  ADMny,  BaffiUo.  and 
Fredonia,)  244. 

Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Indian  ChDdren,  244. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  244. 

Epidemic  fever  in  school,  24&. 

Industrial  instruction,  245. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  24& 

Blind  Institution.  245. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  345. 

Auburn  ThcoToeical  Seminary,  345. 

Union   Home  ior  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans, 246. 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  246. 

TTartburgh  Orphans'  Fanu>School,  846. 

Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York  City,  346. 

Half-Orphan  Asylum,  246. 

Five  Points  Mission,  246. 

House  of  Refuge,  New  York  City,  846. 

Western  House  of  Refuge,  347. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  347. 

Eclectic  Me<lical  College,  247. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  847. 

College  of  Pharmacy.  New  York  Citv,  347. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Buffiilo, 
847. 

College  of  Dentistry,  847. 

Report  of  the  regents  of  the  UniversitT  ot 
the  State  of  New  York,  247. 

Preliminary  proficiency.  248. 

College  of  the  City  of  ]if  ew  York,  34& 

Union  College,  248. 
Inauguration  of  President  Potter.  S4& 

Cornell  Univcrsitv,  248. 

Hobart  College,  249. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  249. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and   Polyteolmio  Insti- 
tute, 249. 

Syracuse  Univetslty,  249. 

University  of  Rochester,  849. 

Yassar  College,  249. 

Elmira  Female  College,  250. 

Manhattan  College,  230. 

Saint  Joseph's  College.  2.'%. 

Saint  Stephen's  College,  250. 

College  or  Saiut  Francis  Xavier,  350L 

Claverack  College,  350. 

Packard's  Business  College,  350. 

Ingham  University,  2j0. 

Monroe  CoUegiate'lustitote,  350. 
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N'ew  York— OoDtiniied. 

Flicker  ColU^late  Institnte,  250. 

Han^rford  Collegiate  Institute,  350. 

Fort  Edwai-cl  CkiUegiate  lustitate,  851. 

Jamestowu  Collegiate  Institnte,  251. 

Lelioy  Academio  Institute,  Sol. 

Kocklacd  Female  Institute,  251. 

liutfulo  Female  Academy,  351. 

Mechauictivillo  Academy,  351. 

Ithaca  Academy,  351. 

Coitland  Academy,  251. 

Ilartwick  Seminary,  351. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  251. 

Uuivei'rtity  Cou vocation,  201, 252. 

State  Teachers*  Asaociatiou,  253. 
Obituary  notes : 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  254. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  255. 

Proleasor  Dennis  H  Maban,  85S. 

Dr.  (it-orge  W.  Eaton,  355. 

Facts  from  United  States  censns,  857. 

State  school-officers,  258-260. 
Kormal  Ach«)ol8,  statistics  of,  090-710. 

Neeii  of  raiHing  standard  of,  xxxl. 

Example  of  State  aid  to,  xxxi. 

Por  capita  appropriation  for,  xxx. 

Opposition  to,  XXX. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  xxvi-xzix. 

Training  given  by,  demand  for,  xxx. 

Inadequacy  of,  xxx. 

lu  citietji,  xxxiii. 

In  Algiers,  542. 

lu  Connecticut,  36. 

lu  liiiuois,  (<9. 

In  Indiana,  111. 

lu  Kansas,  121. 

I:i  Kentucky,  130. 

In  LouiHiana,  135. 

In  Maine,  144. 

lu  Maryland,  153. 

In  Masi^chuHetts,  160l 

III  Michigan,  180. 

In  Minnesota,  191. 

In  Missouri,  208. 

In  New  Uanipshire,  890i 

In  New  York,  233, 234, 844 

In  Ohio,  272. 

lu  Pennsylvania,  391. 

In  Kluide  Island,  308. 

In  South  Carolina,  314. 

In  Tennessee,  323. 

In  Utah,  37tf. 

lu  Vermont^  335. 

In  West  Virginia,  353, 353. 

In  Wisconsin,  359. 

Statistics  of,  from  cenaas,  979. 
l^orth  America : 

Dtiminiou  of  Canada,  544. 

The  new  schooMaw  of  New  Brunswick,  544. 

Mexico,  545. 
Primary  edncatiou,  545. 
Secondary  education,  545. 
Scientific  societies,  libraries,  Ac.,  540. 
Kortli  Carolina: 

Report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mclver,  381. 

Educational  fVinds,  2<51. 

riusmcial  statement,  261. 

Atteudauce,  361. 

School  buildings  and  teachers,  361. 

The  school  system,  262. 

Law  relatiuK  to  school-fands,  363. 

Defects  of  the  pi-esent  law,  263^ 

Compulsory  education,  263. 

Industrial  e<lucation,  263. 

Teachers'  institutes,  263. 

Educational  Journal,  264. 

Educational  beuefactionn,  364. 

Education  in  Congress,  265. 

StatiHtical  tables,  265. 

Pealwdy  fund,  265. 

University  of,  265. 

Davidson  College,  266. 

Triuity  College,  266. 

North  Carolina  College,  266. 

Wake  Forest  College,  266. 

Bin<:b;im  SchooL  266. 

WoHleyan  Female  College,  266L 

Kaleigli  Female  Seminary,  36& 


North  Carolina-^ootinned. 

Salem  Female  Acodemr,  366L 

Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary,  26t. 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  BHnd,  % 

Facts  from  United  States  oensoa,  9ff7. 

School  officials,  368. 
Norway.    (See  Sweden.) 
Obituary  notices  of  foreign  edaeator«,  i 

during  the  year  1871-'7S,  561. 
Obitnary  notices  of  edaoatora  in  United  Stat». 

(See  under  "  Names  of  individoala.") 
Occnpations,  profeasioiial,  &o.,  995. 
Ohio: 

Iteport  of  Hon.  T.  W.  Harroy,  State  eomiBis- 
sioner  of  common  aohaola,  369. 

School-fond,  369. 

FlnanciaJ  statomeDt,  369. 

School-population,  869. 

Attendance,  369. 

Private  and  class  acboolfl,  870. 

Teachers'  and  teacheia'  pay,  870. 

School-property,  370. 

Average  rate  of  local  sohool-tuc,  870. 

Decrease  of  taxes,  370. 

Net  cost  of  odncation,  STL 

School-lands,  271. 

Codification  of  sohool^laws,  STL 

The  township-system,  STL 

Supervision,  271. 

Examiners,  271. 

Teachers'  certificates,  373. 

Teachers'  institutes,  372. 

Schools  for  colored  diildren,  873L 

Norm^  schools,  373, 
Cincinnati : 

.  German  in  the  public  schools,  873L 
'  Drawing  as  a  compulaorj  branch,  SfHL 

Mnsic.  273. 

Lonsnagv-lessons,  374. 

Night-schools,  374. 

University,  874 

Public  libi-ary,  375l 
Columbus : 

Condition  of  schools,  87Sk 

Women  principals,  375. 

Branches  of  study,    (musie,  drawing,  Oo- 
man,)  375. 

Normal  class,  875. 

History  of  pabli&«cbool  system,  STSl 
Toledo : 

Organization.  275. 

Early  teachers,  276i 

Pivsent  condition,  278i 

Evoniug-schools,  376. 

luflnenoe  of  manufactories,  97VL 

W^riting,  276. 

Drawing  in  schools,  876. 
Time  required  to  teach  it,  876. 
Utility  of  the  study,  877. 

Methods  of  teaching.  377. 
Institutions,  notices  of: 

State  Reform  School  for  Girls,  378. 

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  V19. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ColWe,  S7& 

Ken  von  College  and  Theological  Seminair, 
278. 

Autioch  College,  379. 

Baldwin  University,  879. 

Wesleyan  Universitj',  379. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  879. 

Ohio  Female  College,  279. 

Medical  colleges.  279. 

Blind  Institution,  279. 

Iteforin  School,  28a 

House  of  liefu/^e,  280. 

Historical  Society,  280. 

Hon.  Samuel  Gaflowny,  obituary  of,  290. 

Hon.  Warren  McClintock,  obitnary  of,  280k. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  380. 

Su]M*rinteudeuts'  association,  381. 

Facts  from  Uniteil  States  cenaas,  281. 

School-officials,  283. 
Oregon  : 

School-statistics,  283. 

Condition  of  school-fund,  883. 

Distribution  of  interest  on  the  eonunoo-«riioal 
fund.  283. 

Condition  of  onirersiliy^ftind,  283^ 
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Oir^on— Contianed. 

Scbuul-landR,  283 

CommoD-school  food,  383. 

State  superintendent.  984. 

Albany  CoIIoKiate  College,  884. 

Pacific  University,  284. 

State  UnlverFity,284. 

Christian  College,  S84. 

Portland  Academy  and  Female  Setninary,  285. 

McM  inn  Wile  Academy,  885w 

Saint  Helen's  Hall,  98^ 

Bishop  Scott  Gramroar-Scbool,  285k 

I>tiaf->[ntu  School,  2d5. 

Sute  pcnitentiaiy,  985. 

Facts  from  Unitetl  States  census,  288. 

Scbocl-nflicials,  287. 
Orphan  abylnms,  statistics  of,  921>926. 

Statistical  summary  of,  Ixy. 
Packard,  S.  8.,  xxxiii. 
Partridpe,  Hon.  J.  R.,  letter  of,  bdbc. 
Patents  for  scfaoot-fumitnre,  Izv,  927. 
Paanensm,  statistics  of,  ftx>m  census,  096. 

Kelation  of,  and  education.    (See  Education 
and.) 
Pay  of  teachers,  table  shoTring,  in  each  State,  zri. 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Colorado,  3S7. 

lu  Florida,  58. 

Ill  Indiana,  108. 

Ill  Louisiana.  IXl 

In  Maine,  136. 

In  Massachusetts,  157. 

In  MichipRin,  184. 

In  Minnesota,  100. 

Id  Mississippi,  195. 

In  Missouri,  2:^ 

In  New  Jersey.  225. 

In  Xew  York,  233. 

InUbio.270. 

In  Rhode  Island,  304. 

in  South  Carolina,  319. 

In  Yirgiuia,  339. 

In  Wisconsin,  357. 
Peabody  fund : 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Arkansas,  IL 

Id  Florida,  flO. 

In  Georgia,  64. 

In  Louisiana,  134. 

Id  Mi8si88in>i,  19& 

In  North  Carolina,  26& 

lu  South  Carolina,  314. 

In  Tennessee,  319. 

Id  Tcxafl,  332. 

lu  Virfriuia,  340. 

In  West  Virginia,  351. 

Ucinarks  on,  xviii. 
Periodicals  on  education : 

In  California.  15. 

In  Kansas.  1-20. 

In  Uhndc  IsUind,  309l 
PeMn>«ylvania : 

Report  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersbam,  State  super- 
intendent comninn  schools,  28H. 

No  school-fund,  2©A 

Financial  statement,  288. 

Coniparativo  statement,  288. 

Eilucational  progress.  28V. 

General  stat-iKties,  28t). 

KxpenditnrH  for  the  Corn-Planter  Indians,  289. 

Teachers'  institutes,  289. 

Technical  edncation,  280. 

Ituildin^  school-honses,  290. 

Length  of  school-tenn,  290. 

Nee<l  of  educational  reform,  2901 

OrT'han  schools,  200. 
Financial  statement,  291. 

Normal  schools,  201. 
Philadelphia: 

Central  Hich-School,  SOL 

The  Normal  School,  291. 

Piiblio  ni;;lit-schor)ls,  291. 

Nisht  School  fur  Artisans,  an. 
R4*a4linir : 

Public  schools,  292. 

Female  principals,  292. 

High-school,  292. 

Normal  school,  29SL 


Pennsylvania'-Coutino6& 
Allegheny : 

Condi  tmn  ctt  schools,  999. 

Evening-schools,  292. 

School  for  Mutes,  293. 
luKtituttons,  notices  of: 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  99X 
Memorhil -windows,  293. 
Cost  of  university-equipments,  293L 

Agricultural  College,  993. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  294. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  204. 

Dickinson  College.  204. 

Pennsylvania  College,  294. 

Saint  Vincent's  College,  294. 

Mercersburgh  College.  294. 

Muhlenburg  College,  294. 

Vilhinova  College,  294. 

Ursinus  College,  295. 

Military  Aca^my,  205. 

Lutheran  Missionary  Institute,  295. 

Nazareth  Hall,  295u 

Pittsburgh  Female  College,  29^ 

ITniversity  Female  Institute,  2U5. 

Cottage  itiU  College,  295. 

School  of  Design  for  Women,  295. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  295. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  996. 

Allentown  Female  College,  296. 

HoUidaysburgh  Seminary,  29& 

Brooke  Hall  Female  Seminary,  290. 

Wilson  College,  296. 

Swarihmoro  College,  296. 

Westminster  College,  297. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  297. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  St97. 

Gtttysburgh  Theological  Seminary,  297. 

Jelferson  Medical  College,  297. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  297. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  297. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  997. 

Blind  Institution,  297. 

House  of  Refuge,  298. 
Obituary  notes : 

John  Smith  Richards,  29& 

William  J.  Hamilton,  29&. 

William  Henry  Hunter,  299. 

John  G.  Moore,  299. 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  999. 

Ann  Preston,  299. 

John  F.  Frazer,  300. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  300. 
Facts  ftiom  United  State  census,  300^-301. 
School-officials,  302. 
City  or  borongh  superintendents,  303. 
Pharmacy.    (See  Motlical  schools.) 
Phelps,  Professor,  statement  by,  xx.xi,  xxxii 
Pierce,  J.    D.,  observations  by,  on  normal  gradu- 
ates, xxxiL 
Popubtion  cUssifled  acoordlBg  to  natlWty,  color, 

and  race,  996. 
Portugal : 

Statistics,  .514. 
Preston,  Ann,  obituary  of,  299. 
Professional  schools: 
'  In  California,  21 

In  District  of  Columbia,  390. 

In  New  Jersey,  228. 

In  New  York,  247. 

In  Ohio,  278,279. 

In  Pennsylvania,  997. 

In  South  Carolina,  316. 

(See  also  under  law,  medical,  theologiofd,  fte.) 
Prussia    (See  Germany.)  ' 

Publics  ions,  educational,  table  of,  929-940. 
Public  parks  as  sanitariums,  Ixxviii. 
liailroads,  educational  aid  by,  xxii. 
Raymond,  Mr.,  donation  by,  xxvi,  (note.) 
Recommendations  of  Conuniasioner,  IxxxvlL 
Reform-schools,  table  of,  919. 

Summary  of  statistics  ot  hdr. 

In  Connecticut.  37, 

In  District  of  ColumbU,  387. 

In  niinois,  103. 

In  Iowa.  117. 

In  Michigan,  186. 

In  Missouri,  207. 

In  New  Jersey,  298L  .  ^^  j 
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Reform  Scbools — Con  tinned. 

Ill  Ohio,  27?,  ii^Q. 

In  Khode  iHland,  309. 

In  Vermont^  337. 
Khoile  lAlaud : 

liuport  of  Hon.  T.  W.  Bioknell,  304. 

School-funa,  304. 

E  s  pen  ditu  !-(•:»,  304. 

AppoprifilioHH  for  1871-'7a,  304. 

Aiti'ndanoo  of  iiapils,  304 

Teachers  anil  teacberft'  pay,  304. 

Xuiuli^T  of  8('ll(K>l8,  305. 

Educational  projnvsii,  30oi 

Sclioi.l-la\v,305. 

Teacliorti'  inHtitntea,  305. 

Teachers'  apsociutioun,  30.1. 

The  Ubode  Inland  ScbooliiUMter,  306i 

Educational  Union.  306. 

Evciiing-school»,  30  J. 

Drawin<;  in  public  nchoolft,  300. 

Women  as  »<bool-olticera, 30& 

Ulitenicy,  300. 
Pn)vijleiicc' : 

School-buildlnffs.  307. 

Hello  d-teiins,  307. 

Brancbea  of  8tiidy,  307. 

Truancy,  307. 

£veuini;t»cbool8, 307. 
Newport: 

I»ublic  RCbool«,  303. 

Truancy,  306. 

Eveniuj;  hi^li-school,  303. 

Hijrb ..school  endotrineut,  308. 
Institutions,  notices  of: 
State  Nonnul  School.  308. 
Brown  rniversitv,  3()d. 
ScholarsbipH,  3()s/ 
l*rovidence  Reform  School,  309. 
ScboUield's  (^onnnercinl  CoIle<;e,  309. 
Albert  A.  Gammell,  obituary-  of,  309. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Crane,  obituary  of,  309. 
Institute  of  Iii.strnction,'309. 
Fact«  from  Vnitod  States  cenaaB,310. 
RicbarilH,  J.  S.,  obituary  of.  298. 
Ruble,  W.  E.,  obituary  notico  of,  123. 
Rus.sia: 

Re-orgnnizatlon  of  secondary  and  other  schools, 
515, 

Private  wlucationol  entcrprlsca,  515. 

Russianizing  tbo  Baltic  provinces,  515, 

Ulsa.Ho  of  tlie  Eiui>eror  re^^arding  instruction 
in  German.  T)\5. 

Educational  Museum,  515. 

Readinu-rooms,  515. 

General  interest  taken  in  education,  510. 

Education  in  Poland,  510. 

l'\Muale  Gymnasimn  in  Moscow,  516. 

Want   of  tcachera  for   the   secondary    and 
superior  schiM.lH,  516. 

Technical  i*eal -schools,  517. 

Re-orjranization  of  the  district-schools,  517. 

Eudcavorn  of  tho  government  to  raise  the 
general  HtJiudard  of  education,  517. 

Compulsory  education  among  the  Cossacks, 
517. 
Finland : 

llistorr  and  government,  5ia 

Kchooriaws  and  government,  518. 

Primary  scliooln.  51. "5, 

Second:! ry  school.H,  513. 

Normal  schools.  ."ilS. 

Real-schools.  518. 

The  Polytecbuicum,  518. 

Lyceums,  519. 

University.  519. 

Other  public  institntions,  519. 

Duration  of  school  year,  519. 
SafFord,  Governor  A.  P.*  K.,  letter  of,  xx,  (note.) 
Sandwich  Islands.     (See  Australasia;  alM>,  Ha- 
waiian Islands.) 
S.1XOOV-    (See  Germany.) 
School-age,  remarks  on,  xxvL 
School-attendance : 

In  Alabama.  5. 

In  California,  14. 

In  Coloratlo.  367. 

In  Connecticut,  3SL 

In  Florida,  53. 


School  attendance— Continued. 

In  Illinois,  7X 

In  Indiana,  103. 

In  Loaibiana,  132. 

In  Maine,  138. 

In  Massachuaetta,  157. 

In  Michigan,  184. 

In  Minneaota.  189. 

In  Misaissippi.  195. 

Ill  Missouri,  203. 

In  New  Hampshire,  218. 

In  New  Jcraev,  224. 

In  New  York;232. 

Ill  North  Carolina,  261. 

In  Ohio,  209. 

In  Rhode  Ishind,  304. 

In  South  Carolina,  312. 

In  Virginia,  339. 

In  West  Virginia,  35a 

In  Wisconsin,  356. 
(See  also  abaenteeiam.) 
School-finances,  table  of,  by  States.  610. 
School-fund: 

In  Alabama,  3. 

In  Connecticut,  32. 

In  Delaware,  51. 

In  Florida,  99. 

In  IUinoi^  73. 

In  Indiana,  107. 

In  Kan  SOS,  120. 

In  Louisiana.  132L 

In  Maryland,  149. 

In  Massacbuaetts,  156. 

In  Michigan,  184. 

In  Minnesota,  189. 

In  Mississippi  195. 

In  Missouri,  903. 

In  New  Hampshire,  21  & 

In  New  Jersey,  224. 

In  New  York,  231. 

In  North  Carolina,  26L 

InObio,2G9. 

In  Oregon,  283. 

In  Rhode  Island,  304. 

In  South  Carolina,  31X 

In  Texas.  327, 328. 

In  Utah,  377. 

In  West  Virginia,  350. 

In  Wisconsin,  356. 
School-furniture,  patented,  9S7,  Ixr. 
School-law: 

Of  Alabama,  4. 

Of  California.  14. 

Of  Colorado,  367. 

Of  Connecticut,  36. 

Of  Delaware,  51. 

Of  Florida,  50. 

Of  Georgia,  63. 

Of  Illinois,  78, 95. 96. 

Of  Kentucky,  1-^7. 

Of  Louisiana,  133w 

or  Maryland,  150. 

Of  Michigan.  185. 

Of  Missi.^ppi,  196. 

Of  Missouri,  204. 

Of  New  Jersey.  2aa 

Of  New  York,  233. 

or  North  Carolina,  263. 

Of  Ohio,  271. 

Of  Rhode  Island.  305. 

Of  Tennessee,  319. 

Of  Texas,  328. 

Of  Virginia,  342. 

Of  West  Viiginuv,  3S2. 
School-officers : 

Of  Alabama,  9. 

Of  Arkansas,  la 

Of  Colorado,  37a 

Of  Connecticut,  Sa 

Of  Dakota,  372. 

Of  Florida,  63. 

Of  Georgia,  7L 

Of  Indiana,  114. 

Of  Maryland,  155. 

Of  Michigan,  18a 

Of  Minnesota,  193. 

Of  Mississippi,  201. 

Of  Missouri,  212. 
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Sehool-oificera  — OontinaecL 
Of  Xebra8ka,315L 
Of  Neva<la,-2n. 
Of  New  Hampshire,  233. 
Of  New  Jcracy.  230. 
Of  Now  York,  258. 
Of  North  Carolina,  SfiS. 
Of  Ohio,2S2L 
Of  Oregou.  287. 
Of  Pennsylvania,  302. 
Of  South  Carolina,  317. 
Of  Texas,  33-L 
Of  Utah,  3tf0. 
Of  Virginia,  34a 
Of  West  Virfjinla,  355. 
Of  Wisconsin.  MQ. 
r^Cchool-statUtics  by  States,  eo& 
School-rtystems  of  States,  remarks  on,  xvii,  zviii. 
In  North  Carolina,  26i. 
In  Ohio,  271. 
In  Texas,  32a 
In  Vermont,  336. 
In  Wisconsin,  35a 
Schwarz-Scnborn,  Baron  de,  Ixzlv. 
Science,  schools  of : 

Statistics  of,  80^-809. 
Remarks  on.  xlix. 
Rammary  of  statistics  of,  zlix,  I. 
Scientific  instruction : 
In  Connecticut,  37. 
In  Delaware,  55. 
In  Louisiana,  136. 
In  Massachusetts,  163, 175. 
Scotland.    (See  Great  Britain.) 
Scott,  J.  W.,  donation  by,  xxvi,  (note.) 
Seaver,  W.,  obituary  of,  181. 
Secondary  instrnctfou,  statistics  of,  716-760. 
Remarks  on,  xxxiv-xxxviii. 
— '-■  Summary  of  statistics  of,  xxxiv. 
Seneeambia.    (See  Africa.) 
Shanks,  Hon.  J.  P.  C,  aid  by,  xxi,  (note.) 
Sierra  Loone.    (See  Afi-ica.) 
Smith,  J.  E.  L.,  letter  from,  Ixviii 
Sooth  America : 
Argentine  Republic,  547. 

•  History  of  education  in  the  Argeniine  Reimb- 
lie,  547. 
Law  for  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  54a 
Normal  scliool,  549. 
Work  of  the  past  year  1871,  549. 
Education  in  the  provinces : 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  549. 
Entre  Rios.  550. 
Santa  F6,  530. 
Corrientes,  550. 
Cordoba,  550. 
San  Luis,  550. 
Santiago,  550. 
Mendoza,  5.V). 
San  Juan,  550. 
Ri^Ja,  550. 
Catamarca.  550. 
Tucuman,  551. 
Salta  and  Jnjuy,  551. 
StatisUcs,  551. 
Brazil: 
Superior  instruction,  551. 
Secondary  instruction,  552. 
Primary  instruction,  552. 
Expcnmture  for  public  instruction,  550. 
The  Business  CoUogo.  552. 
Institation  for  the  Blind,  553. 
Institution  for  Donf-Mutes,  552. 
Scientific,    literary,   and    artistic    establish- 
ment, 552. 
The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  SfH. 
Historical  and  Oeographical  Institute,  5S2, 
The  public  library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  553. 
Various  libraries,  553. 

Dramatic  Gonserratory  and  National  Thea- 
ter, 553. 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  HSi, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  553. 
Imperial  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Industry,  553. 
Statistical  table  of  primary  schoola,  553. 
Chili:  ^^ 

Actual  state  of  education  in  Chili,  554. 
Buporior.  scientific,  and  professional  instmc- 


South  America— Continued. 

Primary  and  popular  education,  555. 
Ecuador : 

General  progress  of  education,  557. 

School  of  fine  arts,  557. 
Guiana.  British,  55a 

Teachers,  55a 
*  Schools,  558. 

School-inspection,  558. 

Irregularity  of  attendance,  559. 

School-hours,  559. 

Standards  of  merit,  559. 

Statistics,  559. 
South  Carolina: 

Report  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillaou,  312. 

School-revenue.  342. 

Schoolexpeudltures,  312. 

Attendance,  312. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  312. 

School -districts  and  schools,  312. 

School-houses,  312. 

Condition  of  school-system,  313. 

Scbool-ftmds,  313. 

Poll-tax,  3ia 

Ajinual  reports  of  county  school-commissioii- 
ers,  313. 

Uniform  system  of  school-records,  314L 

Distribution  of  text-books,  314. 

Teachers'  institutes,  314. 

State  normal  schools,  314. 

Peabody  fund,  314. 

Educational  Institute,  314. 

State  Orphan  Asylum.  314. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  315, 

University  of.  315. 

Wofford  Collesjo,  315. 

Newberry  College,  315. 

Greenville  Baptist  Female  College,  315w 

Clafliu  University,  315. 

Furman  Uuiversity,  3ia 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  316l 

Facts  from  Lnited  States  census,  31G. 

School-ofllcials,  317. 
Spain: 

State  of  education,  520. 

Noble  soutiment  expressed  by  the  King,  590. 
Statistics: 

The  record  of  national  progress,  L 

Changes  in  character  of,  ii. 

Of  intelligence  in  United  States  census,  iL 

Importance  of  educational,  iii,  iv. 

From  Ninth  Census,  v-xii. 

For  1872  considered,  xii-lxviL 

Date  of,  xii. 

Method  of  tabulating,  xii. 

School  age  and  attendance  in  different  Sialss 
cominred,  xiii. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  remarks  on  table 
of,  xiv,  XV. 
Superior  instruction : 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  xxxix-xlL 

Condition  of,  xlii. 

Conditions  of  improvement  in,  xlii. 

Ojiinion  of  Professor  Agasslz  on,  xliiL 
Sui)orior  instruction  of  females: 

Summary  of  Htacistics  of,  xlviiL 

Number'of  institutions  for,  in  each  State,  xhriiL 

Denominations  of,  in  each  State,  xlviU 
Supervision  of  e<lucation,  Ixxxiv-lxxxvi. 

Cost  of,  Ixxxiv. 

Necessary  qualifications  for,  IxxxvL 
Sweden  and  Norway: 

Migratory  schools.  590. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  seminaries,  520. 

Salaries  and  finances,  520. 

Statistics,  520. 

School-statistics  of  Stockholm,  520. 
Switzcrlauil : 
Argoyia,  521. 
Statistics,  521. 
Acricnltnml  school  at  Mnri,  521. 

Teachers'  conference.  522. 

A  teachers' Jubilee,  523.  - 
AppenzoU : 

Statistics,  522. 

General  teachers*  conference,  523. 


Basle,  city  of,  523. 
StaUstics.  533. 
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Swit  serland— CoDtiDn<>d. 
Scbool-finnucen.  5'ja. 
Teach(*r4'  {MDitious.  5S3. 
Schoul'byfp«ue,  5A 

Basle,  couum- : 
Draught  of  a  dott  school-law,  533. 
Caotonal  TofM:hers'  Uuion,  &M. 
Srhool-oxpenditare,  524. 
Illiterouy  of  conscripts,  304. 
Berue : 

Uoueral  ntatiatics,  5S4. 

lUiteraoy  of  oonsciipts,  584. 

Teacbcr:*'  Uuioa,  &M. 

SchoolttxpomUture,  534. 

Election  of  teachers,  5:24. 

Tlie  Viotoria  lusUtution,  534. 
Fribourff: 

Normal  School  at  Hantfeuir.  5-25. 
Crcuev.", : 

Proposed  revision  of  the  pablic-school  law,  525. 
Gbiris: 

School-expenditure,  595. 

TKichem'  peusion-fund,  5^ 
Grisous: 

^hool-expenditure,  535. 

Secondary  instruction,  535. 
Lucerne : 

Statistics.  536. 

The  new  school-law,  SS8. 
Ncul'chatel : 

Teachers*  salaries,  596. 
Schatf  banaen : 

(bourses  of  iustmction  for  teachers,  536l 
Scbwyz: 

Gratnitous  instmctlon,  536. 

Statistics,  527. 
S«deuro: 

Exi>euditnro  for  Mlnoat4on,  537. 

Statistics  of  IHiterncy,  537. 

Private  educational  establishment,  587. 
St.  Gall: 

City  of  St  Gall,  937. 

Teachers'  salarioa,  5ir7. 
Tewiu : 

Siatirttics,  537. 

Teachers'  seminary,  528. 
Thurgovia: 

New  school-law,  98& 
rmerwald: 

Death  of  an  eminent  ftiend  of  edncatioD,  S88. 
Uri: 

The  cantonal  school  of  Altorf,  58& 
Vahils,    (No  report) 
Vaud: 

Teachers'  seminary,  989. 

Satieties,  539. 
Ciu-ich  I 

StatiHtics,  589. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  530. 

Object-lessons,  530. 

Pestalozzi  societies,  530. 

Female  students  at  the  university,  530. 
The  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  530. 

General  remarks,  530, 

Scholastic  year.  530. 

Conditions  of  admission,  930. 

Fees,  531. 

Different  schools,  531. 

Statistics,  533. 
Federal  action  with  refcard  to  the  Jesuits,  538. 
Compulsory  education,  .'»38: 
Tanaka,  Mr.  F.,  visit  of,  Ixx. 
Teachers'  associations.    (See  Conventiona.) 
Teachers'  institutes : 

In  Alabama,  4. 

In  California,  15. 

In  Colorado,  368. 

In  Connecticut,  34. 

In  Georgia,  08. 

In  Illinois,  75,  89. 

In  Indiana,  110. 

In  Kentucky,  136.  120. 

In  Louisiana,  133. 

In  Maine,  140. 

In  Maryland,  150. 

In  MnsHftchu^etts,  lli6. 

In  Michigan,  185. 


Teachers'  institute*— Contioaed. 

In  Minnesota.  190. 

In  Misitiwippi,  107. 

In  Missouri.  :i05,  -i08. 

In  Now  Hampshire,  3S0. 

In  N:w  y.>rk,  *«. 

In  North  Carolina,  283. 

In  Ohio.  373. 

In  Pennsylvania,  US. 

In  Rhode  Island,  305. 

In  South  Carolina,  314. 

In  Vermont,  335. 

In  Virginia,  343. 

In  Wisconsin,  357. 
Technical  schools  in  Europe,  XA» 

Course  of  instruction  in.  535. 

Schools  of  forestry,  535. 

Schools  of  veterinary  sun^ery,  537. 

Schools  of  navigation,  537. 

Schools  for  nurses,  538. 
Tennessee : 

Keports  of  Hons.  William  Morrow  aii4  J.  B. 
Killebrew.  318. 

Condition  of  oducatioDal  interesto,  318. 

Illiteracy,  318. 
Increase  of,  318. 

Iffuoranco  and  crime.  318. 

Necessity  of  public  schools.  318. 

Prejudices  to  bo  overcome,  318. 

School-legishition.  319. 

County  reporto,  319. 

Peabody  fund.  319. 

Central  Teachers*  Association,  380. 
Dr.  Sheltou's  address,  320. 
Memphis : 

Condition  of  schools,  330. 

School- boildiugs.  33L 
Nashville: 

Condition  of  schools,  331. 

School-buildings.  331. 

Branches  of  stmly,  331 . 

Addrenn  of  Hon.  William  Q.  Stephooa  b«fora 
the  University  of  Nashville,  321. 
Institutions : 

Lookout  Mountain  School.  :rJ3. 

Froo4lmen's  Normal  Institnte.  3S3. 

Univer!*ity  of  Nnshvillo,  333. 

Montffomcry  Bell  Academy,  :{83. 

East  Tennessee  University  and  State  A^ri- 
cultural  College,  333. 

Fisk  University,  334. 

Cumberhtml  Univei-Nity,  3S4. 

West  Tennessee  College,  334. 

King  College,  334. 

Maryville  College.  334. 

East  Tennessee  Wesloyan  University,  335^ 

Mary  Sharp  College,  325. 

StatH  t4>aolHirs'  association,  335^ 
Facts  from  tho  United  States  censns,  339,  398^ 
Texas: 

Beport  of  Hod.  J.  C.  De  Grow,  State  saperia- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  327. 

Permanent  schoolMund.  337. 

Available  school-fund.  337. 

School-appropriation,  3:;t7. 

School-statistics,  337. 

Inauguration  of  fttse-oohool  System,  399. 

Success  of  the  system,  338. 

School-hiw,  338. 

School-lauds,  398. 

School-fund,  .138. 

School-tax,  389. 

Gradation  of  schools,  339. 

School-bnildings,  339. 

Scholastic  terms,  339. 

Scholastic  oensos,  339. 

Supervisors,  330. 

Scnool-direotors,  330. 

Principals,  330. 

Examiners,  330. 

Teachers,  330. 

Equal  compenaatioa  to  male  and  female  tead^ 
era.  331. 

Teachers'  conventions,  331. 

Text-books,  331. 

Langnages  in  schools,  331. 

Night -schools.  331. 

Pnvate  schools,  331. 
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T«XM— Contixined. 

Education  of  the  colored  rnoe,  331. 

lUiterocy,  338. 

Crime,  333. 

Compulsory  edncation,  333. 

SectariADism  and  politico  in  public  schools,  333. 

Peabody  fund,  333. 

Condition  of  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year 

1878,333. 
Facts  from  the  United  States  census,  333,  334. 
School-officials,  334. 
Text-books : 

In  Colorado,  368. 
In  Florida,  59. 
In  Illinois,  86. 
In  Kansas,  119. 
7n  Maine,  140. 
in  Mississippi,  197. 
In  Missoari,  805. 
In  Soath  Carolina,  314. 
In  Texas,  331. 
In  Utah,  378. 
In  Vermont,  336. 
In  Washington  Territory,  381. 
In  West  Virgiuia,  352. 
Thayer,  S.,  obituary  of,  183. 
Theological  schools,  table  of.  810-813. 
Summai-y  of  statistics  of,  U. 
Denominations  of,  11. 
Number  of,  in  each  State,  lii. 
Thompson,  H.  "W.,  obituary  of,  187. 
Thurm.  Feodor,  letter  from,  Ixviii. 
"  Times  fund  "  for  poor  children,  Ixxix. 
Tolstoi,  Count  D.,  letter  from,  Ixix. 
Tompkiufi,  Hon.  £.,  obituary  of,  39. 
Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  gift  by,  to  found  "Toner  Lec- 
tures," Ix. 
On  Public  parks    as   sanitariums,"  letter  by, 
Ixxviii. 
Toole,  J.  £.,  letter  from,  Ixviii.        • 
Truancy.    (See  Absenteeism.) 
Turkey : 

Lectures  on  Turkish  law,  533. 
Prizes  for  Turkish  text-books,  533. 
The  Imperial  Lyceum,  533. 
Education  in  Servia,  533. 
American  missionary  colleges,  533. 
The  Turkish  press.  533. 
Tumey,  Rev.  E..  obituary  of,  39T. 
Tyndall,  Professor  John,  opinion  of,  on  superior 

instruction,  xHy. 
TTpham,  Eev.  T.  C,  obituary  of,  146. 
United  States,  1870: 
Area  of,  v. 
Population  of,  v. 
Races  of  population,  ▼,  vi. 
Foreigners  fn,  vL 
Wealth  of,  vi 
nuterates  in,  vi,  viL 
Actual  illiteracy  of  population  in,  vii. 
Stathstical  chatts  of.  vilL 
Professional  men  in,  ix. 
Income  of  educational  institutions  in,  Ix. 
Instructors  of  same,  x. 
Students  of  same,  x. 
Libraries  in,  x,  xi. 
Kewspap^ers  and  periodicals  in,  xL 
Paupers  in.  xL 
Criminals  in,  xli. 

Land-grantees,  fr«e-8chool  policy  for,  xxii 
Utah: 

Report  of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  territo- 
rial superintendent  public  instruction,  377. 
School-revenue,  377. 
Attcntlance,  377. 
Teachers,  377. 

School-districts  and  schools,  377. 
Finances,  377. 
Donations,  377. 
Free  schools,  378. 
County  superintendents,  378. 
Trustees,  378. 
Teachers,  378. 
Text-books,  378. 
School-apparatus,  378. 
Normal  school,  378. 
Facts  frcim  United  States  census,  379. 
School-officials,  380. 

65 


Van  Bnren,  Qeneral  T.  B.,  Ixxiv. 
Vermont :  ^ 

Report  of  Hon.  John. H.  French,  secretary 

of  the  board  of  education,  33& 
Teachers'  institutes,  335. 
Examinations  of  teachers,  33.^ 
Teachers'  associations,  335. 
Normal  schools,  335. 
Uniformity  of  text-books,  336. 
The  "town-system,"  336. 
Educational  progress,  336. 
Recommendations  of  the  secretary',  336. 
SUte  Normal  School,  336. 
State  Normal  School  at  Castleton,  336. 
Lyndon  Literary  Institution,  336. 
Barre  Academy,  337. 
Caledonia  County  Academy,  337. 
Episcopal  Institute,  337. 
Norwich  University,  337. 
Middlebury  College,  337. 
State  University  and  Agricultural  ColIej;e, 

337. 
Reform  School,  337. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  337, 33a 
Veteiinaiy  instruction : 
Need  of,  Ixxxi. 
Condition  of,  IxxxlL 
Virginia : 

Reix)rt  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Rnffher,  State  supiT- 

intendent  of  public  instruction,  339. 
Financial  statement,  339. 
Attendance,  339. 
Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  339. 
School-districts  and  schools,  339. 
School'property,  339. 
Growth  of  public-school  system,  339. 
Diminution  in  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school- 
tax,  340. 
The  literary  Amd,  340. 
Aid  from  Peabody  fund,  340. 
Progress  of  public  sentiment,  340. 
Law-abiding  character  of  the  people,  340. 
Improvement  in  school-houses,  341. 
Improvement  in  schools,  341. 
The  colored  people,  341. 
County  superintendents,  341. 
School-trustees,  341. 
Local  school-taxes,  343. 

Proposed  change  in  tax-law,  343. 
Census  ot  school-population,  343. 

Academies  and  colleges,  343. 
Alexandria: 

History  of  the  public  schools,  343. 

Condition  of  the  schools,  343. 

Teachers'  institutes,  343. 
Institutions,  notices  of : 

University  of  Virginia,  343. 

Military  Institute,  344. 

Waahinffton  and  Lee  University,  344. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  344. 

Roanoke  College,  344. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  344. 

Richmond  College,  344. 

Staunton  Baptist  Female  Institute,  345. 

Roanoke  Female  College,  345. 

Loudoun  Valley  Academy,  345. 

Old  Dominion  Business  College,  345. 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institntiou,  345. 

Dr.  Socrates  Maupin,  obituary  of,  ;545. 

A.  L.  Coleman,  obituary  of,  346. 

Stat«  Educational  Association,  346. 

Facts  from  United  States  census.  347. 

School-officials,  348, 349. 
Wales.    (See  Great  Britain.) 
Ward,  Professor  H.  A.,  museum  (;f,  Ivii. 

Letter  of,  Iviii. 
Washington  Territory : 

Report  of  Hon.  N.  Rounds,  territorial  suiH^r- 
intendent  public  instruction,  3t<l. 

School-statistics,  381. 

Condition  of  educational  interests,  (text- 
books, compulsory  legislation,  teachers'  m- 
sUtnte.)  381. 

Schools  of  Thurston  County,  381. 

Facts  from  United  States  cenHU8,  3j'l. 
West  Virginia : 

Report  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  State  snp<-rin- 
tendent,  350. 
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West  Virginia— Oontini&ed. 

Scbool-fand,  350. 

Financial  etatement,  350. 

Attendance,  350. 

Number  of  pnplla  atud^^g  jrariona  branches, 
350. 

Teacbers,  351. 

Scbool-districts  and  sohool-hoosea,  351. 

Sammary  of  statistics,  351. 

School-reports,  351. 

Hopefal  prospect,  351. 

Peabodv  Amd,  351. 

School-law,  353. 

Independent  school-districts,  SSft. 

District  trosteea,  359. 

Text-books,  350. 

State  teachtirs'  association,  353. 

Normal  schools,  35S. 
Wheeling: 

School-property,  353. 

Popolarity  of  the  pablic^obool  system,  353l 
Institutions,  notices  or. 

Marshall  College  Normal  School,  353. 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  353. 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  353. 

Stot«  University,  353. 

State  teachers'  association,  353. 
Facts  from  United  States  censos,  354. 
School-officials,  255. 
Wickersham,  Hon.  J.  P.,  xxxL 
Williams.  George  F.,  Ixzix. 
Wilson,  J.  O.,  xix. 
Wing,  Yung,  Ixx,  Izxi. 
Wisconsin : 

Beport  of  Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  State  super- 
intendent public  instruction,  350. 

Educational  funds,  356. 

Financial  statement,  350. 

Attendance,  356, 

School-distriots  and  schools,  356. 


Wisconsin— Contfamed. 

Teachers  and  teaoheza'  pay,  357. 

School-houses,  357. 

Apportionment  of  schodl-finid  inoooiA,  3ST. 

Teachers'  institutes,  357. 

State  teachers*  aseodatfon,  357. 

State  principals*  association,  357. 

State  teachers'  certificates,  356. 

Children  incapacitated  for  commoa-tdnij 
instruction,  (from  deSsct  of  sight,  hesoBL 
inteUect,)  358. 

Compulsory  education,  dSB, 

County  superintendency,  356. 

Township  system,  358. 

Academies,  358. 

Normal  schools,  359. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  359 

Blind  Institute,  359. 

State  University,  359. 

Ripon  College,  380. 

Beloit  College,  360. 

Baoine  College  360. 

Nashotah  Theological  Seminaty,  360. 

Female  College,  360. 

Galesville  UniTersity,  361. 

Northwestern  University,  36L 

Milwaukee  Academy,  36L 

Bochester  Seminary,  361. 

Saint  Clara  Academy,  361. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letten,  M. 

Industrial  School,  361. 

Milwaukee  Orphan  Asylum,  389. 

State  teachers*^  association,  363. 

Facts  from  United  States  oeonis,  388 

School-officials,  363. 
Wyoming : 

Facto  from  United  States  oensos,  383L 
Youth  Tdthout  home  care : 

Bemarkson,  bdr. 
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